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PREFACE 


Japan, once in tlie far-off Orient, is now onr nearest Western neigh- 
bor. Her people 'walk onr streets ; her youth sit, peers and rivals of 
our students, in the class-room ; her art adorns our homes, and has 
opened to us a new Gate Beautiful. The wise men from the W^est 
are, at this writing, opening their treasures of tea, silk, gold-lacquer, 
bronzes, and porcelain at the first centennial of our nation’s birth. 

We hail the brightness of the rising of this first among xisiatic na- 
tions to enter modern life, to win and hold a place among the fore- 
most peoples of the earth. It is time that a writer treated Japan as 
something else than an Oriental puzzle, a nation of recluses, a land of 
fabulous wealth, of universal licentiousness or of Edenic purity, the 
fastness of a treacherous and fickle crew, a Paradise of guileless chil- 
dren, a Utopia of artists and poets. It is time to drop the license of 
exaggeration, and, with the light of common day, yet with sympathy 
and without prejudice, seek to know what Dai Nippon is and has been. 

It has been well said by a literary critic and reader of all the books 
on the subject that to write a good history of Japan is difficult, not so 
much from lack of materials, but from the differences in psychology. 
This I realize. My endeavor, during eight years’ living contact with 
these people, has been, from their language, books, life, and customs, to 
determine their mental parallax, and find out how' they think and feel. 

I have not made this book in libraries at home, but largely on the 
soil of the mikado’s empire. I have slight obligation to acknowledge 
to foreign writers, except to those working scholars in Japan who 
have written during the last decade with knowledge of the language. 
To them I owe much ; first and most of all to Mr. Ernest Satow, who, 
in the special department of historical research, stands leader. To 
Messrs. W. Dixon, Aston, Mitford, Hepburn, Brown, Blakisl^n, Yon 
Brandt, and Parkes, I am also indebted. I am under many obligations 
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extended travel were limited only b;^ mf dilties. Notliing Japanese 
was foreign to me, from palace to beggar^ but. I lived in Dai Nip- 
pon during four of t^ most pregnant years of the nation’s history. 
Nearly one year was spent alone in a daimio’s capital far in the in- 
terior, away from Western influence, when feudalism was in its full 
bloom, and the old life in vogue. In the national capital, in the time 
well called the flowering of the nation,” as one of the instructors in 
the Imperial University, having picked students from all parts of the 
empire, I "was a witness of the marvelous development, reforms, dan- 
gers, pageants, and changes of the epochal years 1872, 1873, and 
1874. With pride I may say truly that I have felt the pulse and 
heart of New Japan. 

I have studied economy in the matter of Japanese names and titles, 
risking the charge of monotony for the sake of clearness. The schol- 
ar will, I trust, pardon me for apparent anachronisms and omissions. 
For lack of space or literary skill, I have had, in some cases, to con- 
dense with a brevity painful to a lover of , fairness and candor. The 
title justifies the emphasis of one idea that pervades the book. 

In the department of illustrations, I claim no originality, except in 
their selection. Many are from photographs taken for me by natives 
in Japan. Those of my artist-friend, Ozawa, Were nearly all made 
from life at my suggestion. I have borrowed many fine sketches 
/rom native hooks, through Aime Humbert, whose marvelously beau- 
tiful and painstaking work, “Japon Illustre,” is a mine of illustra- 
tion. Few artists have excelled in spirit and truth Mr. A. Wirgman, 
the artist of The London Ilhistmted Neivs, a painter of real genius, 
whose works in oil now adorn many home parlors of ex-residents in 
Japan, and wdiose gems, fine gold, and dross fill the sprightly pages of 
The Ja.pan Punch. Many of his sketches adorn Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock’s book on the vicissitudes of diplomatists, commonly called The 
Capital of the Tycoon,” or “Three Years in Japan.” I am indebted 
both to this gentleman and to Mr. Laurence Oliphant, who wrote the 
charming volume, “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,” for 
many illustrations, chiefly from native sketches. Through the liberal- 
ity of my publishers, I am permitted to use these from their stores of 
plates. I believe I have in no case reproduced old cuts without new 
or correct information that will assist the general reader or those who 
wish to study the various styles of the native artists, five of which arc 
iierein presented. Hokusai, the Dickens, and Kano, the Audubon 
of Japanese art, are well represented. The photographs of the living 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


A NEW issue of tliis work having been called for in a little over 
four months from the date of its publication, the author has endeav- 
ored to render the second edition more worthy than the first. This 
has been done by the addition of valuable matter in the appendix 
and foot-notes, and the recasting of a few pages, on which original 
has been substituted for compiled matter. 

Critics have complained that in Book I. the line between the myth- 
ical, or legendary, and the historic period has not been clearly drawn. 
A writer in The Japan Mail of November 25th, 1870, says : 

“After an introductory chapter on tlie physical features of the country, the 
author plunges into the dense mists of the historic and the prehistoric ages, 
where he completely loses his way for about a millennium and a half, until he at 
length strikes into the true path, under the guidance of the NUwn Gicai BhV^ 

Did the critic read Chapter III. ? The author, before essaying tbe 
task, knew only too well the difficulties of the work before him. • He 
made no attempt to do the work of a Niebuhr for Japan. His object 
was not to give an infallible record of absolute facts, nor has he pre- 
tended to do so. He merely sketched in outline a picture of what 
thirty-three millions of Japanese believe to be their ancient history. 
He relied on the intelligence of his readers, and even on that of the 
critics (who should not skip Chapter III.), to appreciate the value of 
the narratives of the Kojihi and the Nihongi — the oldest extant books 
in the Japanese language, and on which all other accounts of the an- 
cient period are based. He was not even afraid that any school-boy 
who had been graduated beyond his fairy tales would think the drag- 
on-born Jimmii a character of equal historic reality with that of Ga3sar 
or Charlemagne. 

On the o^her hand, the author believes that history begins before 
writing, and that he who would brand the whole of Japanese tradi- 
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BOOK I. 

HISTORY OF JAPAS FROM 660 B.C. TO 1872 AD. 



iUE ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION OP J^P-VNESE 

WORDS. 
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THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE. 


I. 

THE BACKGROUND. 

It is manifest tliat to understand a people and their national life, 
the physical ' conditions under which they live must he known. To 
enjoy the picture, we must study the background. 

Dai Nippon, as the natives call their beautiful land, occupies a sig- 
nificant position on the globe. Lying in the Pacific Ocean, in the 
temperate zone, it bends like a crescent off the continent of Asia. 
In the extreme north, at the island of Saghalin, the distance from 
the main-land of Asia is so slight that the straits may be crossed eas- 
ily in a canoe. From Kiushiu, with the island of Tsushima lying be- 
tween, the distance from Corea is but one day’s sail in a junk.- For 
4000 miles eastward from the main island stretches the Pacific, shored 
in by the continent of America. From Yezo to Kamtchatka, the Ku- 
riles stretch like the ruins of a causeway, prolonged by the Aleutian 
Islands, to Alaska. The configuration of the land is that resulting 
from the combined effects of volcanic action and the incessant mo- 
tion of the corroding waves. The area of the empire is nearly equal 
to that of our Middle and New England States. Of the 150,000 
square miles of surface, two-thirds consist of mountain land. The 
island of Saghalin (ceded to Russia in May, IS'/ 5) is One mountain 
chain; that of Yezo one mountain mass. On the main island,^ a 
solid backbone of mountainous elevations runs continuously from 

* Dai Nippon, or Nihon, means Great Japan, and is the name of the entire em- 
pire, not of the main island. The foreign writers on Japan have almost unani- 
mously blundered in calling the largest island “ Niphon.” Hondo is the name 
given to the main island in the Military Geography of Japan (Heiyo Nippon Chiri 
Yoshi, Tokio, 1872) published by the War Department, and which is nsed in this 
work throughout. 
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Rikuoku to Shinano,''whim&^it branches off into subordinate chains 
that are prolonged irregdarly to Nagato and into Kiushiii and Shiko- 
kti. Speaking generally, the heights of th^ mountains gradually in- 
crease from the extremities to the centre. In Saghalin, they are low- 
in Yezo, they are higher: increasing gradually on the north of the 
main island, they culminate in the centre in the lofty ranges of Shi- 
nano, and the peaks of Nantaizan, Yatsugadake, Hakuzan {nine thou- 
sand feet high), and Fuji, whose summit is over twelve thousand feet 
above the sea. Thence toward the south they gradually decrease in 
height. There are few high mountains along the sea-coast. The 
land slopes up gradually into hills, thence into lesser peaks, and final- 
ly into lofty ranges. 

As Fuji, with his tall satellites, sweeps up from the land, so Japan 
itself rises up, peaMke, from the sea. From the shores the: 4and 
plunges abruptly down into deep water. Japan is hut an emerged 
crest of a submarine mountain — perhaps the edge of hard rock left 
by the submergence of the earth-crust which now floors the Sea of 
Japan and the Gulf of Tartary. There seems little reason to doubt 
that Saghalin, Yezo, Hondo, and Kiushiu were in geologic ages united 
together, forming one island. Surrounded on all sides by swift and 
variable currents, the islands everywhere on the sea-borders exhibit 
the effect of their action. At most points the continual detritus is 
such as to seriously encroach on the land area, and the belief holds 
ameng certain native sea-coast dwellers, strengthened by the tradi- 
tional tales of past ravages, that in process of time the entire country, 
devoured by successive gnawings of the ocean, will finally sink into 
its insatiable maw. 

The geological formations of the country— -the natural foundations 
—are not as yet accurately determined. Enough, however, is known 
to give us a fair outline of fact, which future research and a thorough 
survey must fill up.* Of the soil, more is known. 


* Baron Richthofen, in a paper read before the Geological Society of Berlin 
June 4th, 1873, thus generalizes the geology of Japan: The west and east por- 
tion ofthe aggregate body of the Japanese islands is in every way the direct con- 
tinuation of the mountain system which occupies the south-eastern portion of 
China, the axial chain of which extends from the frontier of Annam to the island 
of Chusan, in the direction of W. S0<^ S., E. 30° JSF. It is accompanied on either 
side by a number of parallel chains. The prolongation of this group of linear 
chains passes through the island of Kiushiu to the great bend of Japan (Suruga 
and Shinano). Through Kiushiu and the southern part of the main island the 
structure of the hills and the rocks of which they are made up (chiefly Silurian 
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Even in a natural state, without artificial fertilization, most of the 
tillahle land produces good crops <5f grain of vegetables. On myriads 


and Devonian strata, accompanied by granite) and the lines of strike are the 
same as those observed in South-eastern China. This system is intersected at 
either end by another, which runs S.S. W., N.N.E. On the west it commences in 
Kiushiii, and extends southward in the direction of the Liu Kin Islands, while on 
the east it constitutes the northern branch of the main island, and, with a slight 
deviation in its course, continues through the islands of Yezo and Saghalin. A 
third system, which properly does not belong to Japan, is indicated by the S.W. 
and N.E. line of the Kuriles. 

The above outline throws light on the distribution of volcanoes. The first 
system, where it occupies the breadth of the country for itself alone, is as free 
from volcanoes, or any accumulation of volcanic rocks, as it is in South-eastern 
China. The second system is accompanied by volcanoes. But the greatest ac- 
cumulation of volcanic rocks, as well as of the extinct volcanoes, is found in the 
places of interference, or those regions where the lines of the two systems cross 
each other, and, besides, in that region where the third system branches ofi' from 
the second. To the same three regions the volcanoes which have been active in 
historic times have been confined. 

In the geological structure of Kitishiu, the longer axis is from N. to S.,but in- 
tersected by several solid bars made up of very ancient rocks, and following the 
strike of W. 30° S., E. 30° N. They form high mountain barriers, the most cen- 
tral of which, south of the provinces of Higo and Bungo, rises to over seven 
thousand feet, and is extremely wild and rugged. In Satsuma, the various fam- 
Uies of volcanic rocks have arrived at the surface in exactly the same order of 
succession as in t^e case of Hungary, Mexico, and many other volcanic regions, 
viz., first, propylite, or trachytic greenstone ; second, andesite ; third, trachyte 
and rhyolite ; foilrth, the basaltic rocks. The third group was not visited by 
him. Thomas Aptisell, M.D., and Professor Benjamin J. Lyman, M.E., and Hen- 
ry S. Munroe, M:E., American geologists in Yezo, have also elucidated this inter- 
esting problem. From the first I quote. The mountain systems of Yezo and 
farther north are similar to those in the northern part of the main island. There 
are in Yezo two distinct systems of mountains. One, coming down directly from 
the north, continuation of the chain in Karafto (Saghalin), which, after pass- 
ing down south along the west shore of Yezo, is found in Eilmoku, Ugo, Uzen, 
and farther sSuth. The second enters Yezo from the Kuriles Islands and Kamt- 
chatka, run|tmg N. 20-25° E. and S. 20-25° W., and crossing in places the first sys- 
tem. It is^ftom the existence and crossing of these chains that Yezo derives its 
triangular Ibrm. The two systems possess very difterent mineral contents for 
their axes.' The first has an essentially granitic and feldspathic axis, produced, 
perhaps, by shrinkage, and is slow of decomposition of its minerals forming 
the soils. The second has an axis, jfiutonic or volcanic, yielding basalts, traps, 
and diorites, decomposing readily, producing deep and rich soils. Hence the 
difierent kinds of vegetation on the two chains. Where the t-wo chains cross, 
also, there is found a form of country closed up in the north and east by hills, the 
valleys opening to the south and west. This volcanic chain is secondary in the 
main island of Japan ; but in Yezo and in Kinshiu it attains great prominence. 

Professor Benjamin S. Lyman, an American geologist, has also made valuable 
surveys and explorations in Yezo, the results of which are given in the ‘‘Beports 
of Horace Capron and his Foreign Assistants,’’ Tokio, 1875. 
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of rice-fields, which feve'^fiel^Jed richly for ages, the fertility is easily 
maintained hy irrigation Snd the ordinary application of manui'e, the na- 
tives being proficient in both these branches <of practical husbandry. 

The riveis on such naiTow islands, where steep mountains and 
sharply excavated valleys predominate, are of necessity mainlv useless 
for navigation. Ordinarily they are little more than brooks that flow 
lazily in iian-ow and shallow channels to the sea. After a stonn, in 
rainy weather, or in winter, they become swollen torrents, often miles 
wide, sweeping resistlessly pver large tracts of land which they keep 
perpetually desolate — wildernesses of stones and gravel, where fruitful 
fields ought to be. The area of land kept permanently waste in Ja- 
pan on this account is enormous. The traveler, who to-day crosses a 
clear brook on a plank, may to-morrow be terrified at a roaring flood 
of muddy water in which neither man, beast, nor boat cah live a mo- 
ment. There are, however, some large plains, and in those we must 
look to find the navigable rivers. In the mountains of Shinano and 
Kadzfike are found the sources of most of the streams useful for nav- 
igation on the main island. On the plains of the Kuanto (from Suru- 
ga to Iwaki), OsMu (Rikuchiu and Rikuzen), Mino, and Echigo, are a 
few rivers on which one may travel in boats hundreds of miles. One 
go by water from Tokio to Niigata by making a few portages, and 
from Dzaka to the end of Lake Biwa by natural water. In the north- 
ern part of Hondo are several long rivers, notably the Kitagami and 
Sakata. In Yezo is the Ishikari. In Shikoku are several fine streams, 
which are large for the size of the islands. Kiushiu has but one or 
two of any importance. Almost every one of these rivers abounds in 
fish, affording, with the surrounding ocean, an inexhaustible and easily 
attainable supply of food of the best quality. Before their history 
began, the aboriginal islanders made this brain-nourishing food their 
chief diet, and through the recorded centuries to the quick-witted Jap- 
anese proper it has been the daily meat. 

In the geologic ages volcanic action must have boon extremely vio- 
lent, as in historic time it has been almost continual. Hundreds, at 
least, of mountains, now quiet, were once blazing fimiaccs. The ever- 
greenery that decks them to-day reminds one of the ivy that mantles 
the ruins, or the flowers that overgrow the neglected cannon on the bat- 
tle-field. Even within the memory of men now living have the most 
awful and deadly exhibitions of volcanic desolation been witnessed. 
The annals of Japan are replete with the records of these flame-and- 
lava-vcJ&iting mountains, and the most harrowing tales of human life 
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destroyed and liuman industry overwlielmed arc truthfully portrayed 
by the pencil of the artist and th^? pen of the historian in the native 
literature. Even now th§ Japanese count over twenty active and hun- 
dreds of dormant volcanoes. As late as 1874, the volcano of Taromai, 
in Yezo, whose crater had long since congealed, leaving only a few 
puffing solfataras, exploded, blowing its rocky cap far up into the air, 
and scattering a rain of ashes as far as the sea-shore, many miles dis- 
tant. Even the nearly perfect cone of Shiriheshi, in l^ezo, is but one 
of many of nature’s colossal ruins. Asama yama, never quiet, piffis 
off continual jets of steam, and at this moment of writing is groan- 
ing and quaking, to the terror of the people around it. Even the 
superb Fuji, that sits in lordly repose and looks down over the lesser 
peaks in thirteen provinces, owes its matchless form to volcanic ac- 
tion, being clothed by a garment of lava on a throne of granite. Ha- 
kuzan, on the west coast, wdiich uprears its form above the clouds, 
nine thousand feet from the sea-level, and holds a lakelet of purest 
water in its bosom, once in fire and smoke belched out rocks and ul- 
cered its crater jawrs with floods of white and black lava. Not a few 
of these smoking furnaces by day are burning lamps by night to the 
mariner. Besides the masses and fields of scoria one everywhere 
meets, other evidences of the fierce unrest of the past are noticed. 
Beds of sulphur abound. Satsuma, Liu Kiu, and Yezo are noted for 
the large amount they easily produce. From the sides of Hakuzan 
huge crystals of sulphur are dug. Solfataras exist in active operation 
in many places. Sulphur-springs may be found in almost every prov- 
ince. Flot-springs abound, many of them highly impregnated with 
mineral salts, and famous for their geyser-like rhythm of ebb and flow. 
In Shinano and Echigo the people cook their food, and the farmer 
may work in his fields by night, lighted by the inflammable gas which 
issues from the ground, and is led through bamboo tubes. 

Connected with volcanic are the seismic phenomena. The records 
of Japan from the earliest time make frequent mention of these devas- 
tating and terrifying visitations of subterranean disorder. Not only 
have villages, towms, and cities been shaken dowm or ingulfed, but in 
many neighborhoods tradition tells of mountains that have disap- 
peared utterly, or been leveled to earth. The local histories, so nu- 
merous in Japan, relate many such instances, and numerous gullies 
■and depressions produced by the opening and partial closure of the 
earth-lips are pointed out. One, in the province of Echizen, is over a 
mile long, and. resembles a great trench. 
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isiand erapire. (jroid and silver in workable quantities are lonncl in 
many places, Tlie island of Sado is a mass of gold-bearing quartz. 
Copper is very abundant, and of tlie purest kind. Lead, tin, antimo- 
ny, and manganese abound. Of zinc and mercury there is but little. 
Iron is cliietiy in the form of magnetic oxide. It occurs in the dilu- 
vium of rivers and along the sea-coast, lying in beds, often of great 
thickness. The first quality of iron may be extracted from it. Iron- 
stone and many other varieties of ore are also found. Petroleum 
issues from the gi’ound in Echigo, Suruga, Echizen, Yezo, and in Sag- 
halin; the ocean at some portions on the coast of the latter is said 
to be smeared with a floating scum of oil for miles. 

The botanical wealth of Japan is very great, A considerable num- 
ber of vegetable species have doubtless been introduced by human 
agency into Japan from the Asiatic continent, but the indigenous 
plants and those imported by natural means are very numerous. 

The timber of the main island, Kiushiu, and Shikoku is superb in 
appearance and growth, of great variety, beauty, and adaptability to 
the uses of man. Yezo is one vast boom and lumber yard. Thirty- 
six varieties of useful timber-trees, including true oak, are found tliera 
The Kuriles also afEord rich supplies, and are capable of becoming to 
the empire proper what forest-clad Kor way is to England. Yamato, 
on the main-land, is also famous for its forests, ranging from tallest 
eveigrecn trees of great size, fineness of grain, and strength of fibre, to 
the soft and easily whittled pines ; but the incessant demands for fir- 
ing and carpentry make devastating inroads on the growing timber. 
Split wood for cookkg, and charcoal for warmth, necessitate the sys- 
tem of forestry long in vogue in some parts of the empire requiring a 
tree to be planted for every one cut down; and nurseries of young 
forest trees are regularly set out, though the custom is not universal 
Most of the trees and many of the plants are evergreen, thus keeping 
the islands clothed in perpetual verdure, and reducing the visual dif- 
ference between winter and summer, in tbe southern half of Hondo, at 
least, t^ a nearly tropical minimum. 
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The various varieties of bamboo, graceiubiu appearance, and by its 
strength, symmetry, hollowness, and regutoity of cleavage, adapted 
to an almost endless vai^ty of uses, are almost omnipresent, from the 
scrub undergrowth in Yezo to that cultivated in luxuriant groves in 
Satsuma so as to be almost colossal in proportion* There is, how- 
ever, as compared with our own country, a deficiency of fruit-trees 
and edible vegetables. The first use of most of the bread grains 
and plants is historic. In very ancient times it is nearly certain 
that the soil produced very little that could be used for food, except 
roots, nuts, and berries. This is shown both by tradition and history, 
and also by the fact that the names of vegetables in Japan are mostly 
foreign. 

The geographical position of the Japanese chain would lead us to 
expect a flora American, Asiatic,, and semi-tropical in its character. 
The rapid variations of temperature, heavy and continuous rains, suc- 
ceeded by scorching heats and the glare of an almost tropical sun, are 
accompanied and tempered by strong and constant winds. Hence we 
find semi-tropical vegetable forms in close contact with Northern tem- 
perate types. In general the predominant nature of the Japan flora 
is shrubby rather than herbaceous.* 

The geographical position of Japan hardly explains the marhed re- 
semblance of its flora to that of Atlantic America, f on the one hand, 
and that of the Himalaya region, on the other. Such, however, is the 


* In the “ Enximeratio Plantarum,” which treats of all the knoxvn exoj>:eiis and 
conifers in Japan, 1699 species are enumerated, distributed in 643 genera, which 
are collocated in 123 orders. In other xvords, an imperfect botanical survey of 
the Nippon chain of islands shows that in it are represented nearly half the nat- 
ural orders, ten per cent, of the genera, and nearly three x^er cent, of the species 
of dicotyledons known to exist on the surface of the globe. Future research 
must largely increase the number of species. 

t Very large and splendidly illustrated works on botany exist in the Jax^anese 
language. The native botanists classify according to the Linnxean system. In 
their “Enuraeratio Plantarum” (Paris, 1874), Drs. A. Eranchet and L. Savatier 
liave given a resume of all the known dicotyledonous plants in Jaxmn. It is a work 
of great research and conscientious accuracy. I have seen excellent and volumi- 
nous native works, richly illustrated, on ichthyology, conchology, zoology, en- 
tomology, reptilology, and mineralogy. Some of these works are in ninety vol- 
umes each. Ten thousand dollars were spent by a wealthy scholar in Mino in 
the publication of one of them. They would not satisfy the requirements of the 
exact science of this decade, but they constitute an invaluable thesaurus to the 
botanical investigator. I am indebted for most of the information concerning 
the Japanese flora to a paper in the Japan Mail of September 26th, 1875, from 
the pen of a competent reviewer of Dr. SavatieFs great work. ^ 
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fact: the Japanese ioracT&mbies that of Eastern North America 
more than that of Westecm North America or Europe/* 

The fauna of the island is a very meagre^ one, and it is also quite 
probable that the larger domestic animals have been imported. Of 
wild beasts, the bear, deer, wolf, badger, fox, and monkey, and the 
smaller ground animals, are most probably indigenous. So far as 
studied, however, the' types approach those of. the remote American 
rather than those of the near Asiatic continent. 

It is most probable, and nearly certain, that prehistoric Japan did 
not possess the cow, horse, sheep, or goat. Even in modern Japan, 
the poverty of the fauna strikes the traveler with surprise. The birds 
are mostly those of prey. Eagles and hawks are abundant. The 
crows, with none to molest their ancient multitudinous reign, are now, 
as always in the past, innumerable. The twittering of a noticeably 
small number of the smaller birds is occasionally heard ; but bird-song 
seems to have been omitted from the catalogue of natural glories of 
this island empire. Two birds, the stork and heron, now, as ancient- 
ly, tread the fields in stately beauty, or strike admiration in the be- 
holder as they sail in perfect grace in mid-air. The wild ducks and 
geese in flocks have, froin time immemorial, summered in Yezo and 
wintered in Hondo. 

The domestic fowls consist almost entirely of ducks and chickens. 
The others have, doubtless, been imported. Of sea-birds there are le- 
gions on the uninhabited coasts, and from the rocks the fishermen 
gather harvests of eggs. 

Surrounding their land is the great reservoir of food, the ocean. 
The seas of Japan are probably unexcelled in the world for the mul- 
titude and variety of the choicest species of edible fish. The many 
hays and gulfs indenting the islands have been for ages the happy 
hunting-grounds of the fisherman. The rivers are well stocked with 


* The results ofDr. Asa Gray’s investigations of the herbarium brought to the 
United States by the Ferry expedition are summed up as follows : 

4S per cent, had corresponding European representatives, 

** « c( Western North American representatives, 


while 


Eastern North American representatives ; 


2T per cent, were identical with European species, 

“ Western North American species, 

2^ “ “ “ ** “ Eastern North American species. 

Dr. Gray’s report was drawn up in 1858, when Japanese botany was little 
known, ^md considerable alteration might be made in his figures 5 but there can 
be littledoubt that the general result would be the same.” 
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many varieties of fresh-water fish. In Yezcf th^nest salmon exist in 
inexhaustible supply, while almost every species of edible shell-fish, 
moilusca and Crustacea, ^ilivens the shores of the islands, or fertilizes 
the soil with its catacombs. So abundant is fish that fish-manure is 
an article of standard manufacture, sale, and use. The variety and 
luxuriance of edible sea-weed are remarkable. 

The aspects of nature in Japan, as in most volcanic countries, com- 
prise a variety of savage hideousness, appalling destructiveness, and 
almost heavenly beauty. From the mountains burst volcanic erup- 
tions; from the land come tremblings; from the ocean rises the 
tidal wave; over it blows the cyclone. Floods of rain in summer 
and autumn give rise to inundations and land-slides. Baring three 
months of the year the inevitable, dreaded typhoon may be expected, 
as the invisible agent of hideous ruin. Along the coast the winds 
and currents are very variable. Sunken and emerging rocks line the 
shore. All these make the dark side of nature to cloud the imadna- 

O 

tion of man, and to create the nightmare of superstition. But Nat- 
ure’s glory outshines her temporary gloom, and in presence of her 
cheering smiles the past terrors are soon forgotten. The pomp of 
vegetation, the splendor of the landscape, and the heavenly gentleness 
of air and climate come to soothe and make vivacious the spirits of 
man. The seasons come and go with well-nigh perfect regularity; 
the climate at' times reaches the perfection of that in a temperate zone 
— not too sultry in summer, nor raw in wfinter. A majority of the 
inhabitants rarely see ice over an inch thick, or snow more than twen- 
ty-four hours old. The average lowest point in cold weather is prob- 
ably 20^^ Fahrenheit.'-^ 

The surrounding ocean and the variable winds temper the climate 
in summer ; the Kuro Shiwo, the Gulf Stream of the Pacific, modifiies 
the cold of winter. A sky such as ever arches over the Mediterra- 
nean bends above Japan, the ocean w^alls her in, and ever green and fer- 
tile land is hers. With healthful air, fertile soil, temperate climate, a 
land of mountains and valleys, with a coast -line indented with bays 
and harbors, food in plenty, a country resplendent with natural beau- 
ty, but liable at any moment to awful desolation and liideous ruin, 
what influences had Nature in forming the pliysique and character of 
the people who inhabit Japan ? 


* For statistics relating to nearly all the subjects treated of in this chapter, s'ee 
appendices at the end of this volume. ♦ 
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II 

THE ABORIGmEA^ 

In seeking the origin of the Japanese people, we must take into 
consideration the geographical position of their island chain, with ref- 
erence to its proximity to the main-land, and its situation in the ocean 
currents. Japanese traditions and history may have much to tell us 
concerning the present people of Japan — whether they are exclusively 
an indigenous race, or the composite of several ethnic stocks. From 
a study, however imperfect, of the language, physiognomy, and bodily 
characteristics, survivals of ancient culture, historic geology, and the 
relics of man’s struggle with nature in the early ages, and of the act- 
ual varieties of mankind now included within the mikado’s domin- 
ions,! we may learn much of the ancestors of the present Japanese. 

The horns of the crescent -shaped chain of Dai Nippon approacli 
the Asiatic continent at the southern end of Corea and at Siberia. 
Nearly the whole of Saghalin is within easy reach of'the continent 
by canoe. At the point called Norato, a little north of the fifty-sec- 
ond parallel, the opposite shore, but five miles distant, is easily seen. 
The water is here so shallow that junks can not cross it at low tide. 
After long prevalent favorable winds, the ground is left dry, and the 


* I use the term aborigines ” for the sake of convenience, being by no means 
absolutely sure that those I so designate were the first people in dtu. It has 
been conjectured and held by some native scholars that there was in Japan a i)re- 
Aino civilization ; though of this there is scarcely a shadow of proof, as there is 
proof for an ancient Malay civilization higher tlian the present condition of the 
Malays. By the term “aborigines” I mean the people found on the soil at the 
dawn of history. 

t In compiling this chapter I have used, in addition to my own material and 
that derived from Japanese books, students, and residents in Yezo, the careful 
notes of the English travelers, Captains Bridgeford and Blakiston, and Mr. Ernest 
Satow, and the reports and verbal accounts of the American engineers and geolo- 
.gists in the service of the Kai Taku Shi (Department for the Development of 
Yezo), organized in 1869 by the Imperial Govefhment of Japan. Of these latter, 
I e^ecially indebted to Professors B. S. Lyman, Henry S. Munroe, and Thomas 
Antisen, M.D. 
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natives can walk dry-shod into Asia. Dariag three or four months 
in the year it is frozen over, so that, with dOg-teams or on foot, com- 
munication is often a matter of a single hour. In Japanese atlases, 
on the map of Karafto, a sand -hank covered by very shallow water 
is figured as occupying the space between the island and the conti- 
nent. A people even without canoes might make this place a gate 
of entrance into Saghalin. The people thus entering Japan from the 
north would have the attraction of richer supplies (rf food and more 
genial climate to tempt them southward. As matter of fact, com- 
munication is continually taking place between the Asiatic main-land 
aBd Saglialin. 

Japan occupies a striking position in the ocean currents which flow 
up from the Indian Ocean and the Malay peninsula. That branch of 
the great equatorial current of the Pacific, called the Kuro Shiwo, or 
Black Stream, on account of its color, flows up in a westerly direction 
past Luzon, Formosa, and the Liu Kiu Islands, striking the south point 
of Kiushiu, and sometimes, in summer, sending a branch up the Sea of 
JapaiH. With great velocity it scours the east coast of Kiushiu, the 
south of Shikoktt ; thence, -with diminished rapidity, enveloping both 
the group^ of islands south of the Bay of Yedo and Oshima; Ind, at 
a point a little north of the latitude of Tokio, it leaves the coast of Ja- 
pan, and flows north-east toward the shores of America. With the 
variable winds, cyclones, and sudden and violent storms continually 
arising, for which the coasts of Eastern Asia are notorious, it is easil}' 
seen that the drifting northward from the Malay Archipelago of boats 
and men, and sowing of the shores of Kiushiu, Shikoku, and the west- 
ern shores of Hondo with people from the south and west, must have 
been a regular and continuous process. This is shown to he the fact 
in Japanese history, in both ancient and modem times, and is taking 
place nearly every year of the present century. 

It seems most probable that the savages descended from the north, 
tempted south by richer fisheries and a warmer climate, or urged on 
by successive immigiations from the continent. There is abundant 
evudence from Japanese history of the habitation of the main island 
by the Ain 6s, the savages whose descendants now occupy Yezo. Shi- 
kokh and Eiusliiu were evidently peopled by mixed races, sprang of 
the waifs from the various shores of Southern Asia. When the con- 
querors landed in KiusMu, or, in sacred Japanese phrase, “w'hen our 
divine ancestors descended from heaven to the earth,” they found the 
land peopled by savages, under tribal organizations, living in viHages, 
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each governed by a^herl-nip. Coiiqueviiig first the aborigines of 
Kiiishiu and Shikoku, tltey advanced into the main island, fought and 
tranquilized the Ainos, then called Ebisu, or i)arbarians, and fixed their 
capital not far from Kioto. The Ainos were not subjugated in a 
day, however, and continual military operations werc necessary to keep 
them quiet. Only after centuries of fighting were the}' tlioroughly 
subdued and tranquilized. The traveler to-day in the northern part 
of the main island may see the barrows of the Ainos’ bones slain by 
Japanese armies more than a millennium ago. One of these mounds, 
near Morioka, in Rikucliiu, very large, and named “ Yezo mori {Kmh 
mound), is especially famous, containing the bones of the aborigines 
slaughtered, heaps upon heaps, by the Japanese shogun (general), Ta- 
mura, who was noted for being six feet high, and for his many bloody 
victories over the Ebisu. 

For centuries more, the distinction betw^een conquerors and con- 
quered, as between Saxon and Norman in England, was kept up ; but 
at length the fusion of races was complete, and the homogeneous Jap- 
anese people is the result. The remnants of Ain5s in Yezo, shut of 
by the straits of Tsugaru from Hondo, have preserved the aboriginal 
blood in purity. 

The traditional origin of the Ain5s, said to be given by them- 
selves, though I suspect the story to be an invention of the conquer- 
ors, or of the Japanese, is as follows: A certain prince, named 
Kamui, in one of the kingdoms in Asia, had three daughters. One 
of them having become the object of the incestuous passion of her 
father, by which her body became covered with hair, quit his palace 
in the middle of the night, and fed to the sea-shore. There she found 
a deserted canoe, on board which was only a large dog. The young 
girl resolutely embarked with her only companion to journey to some 
place in the East, After many months of travel, the young princess 
reached an uninhabited place in the mountains, and there gave birth 
to two children, a boy and a girl. These were the ancestors of tlie 
Ainu race. Their of spring in turn married, some among each other, 
others with the bears of the mountains. The fruits of this latter un- 
ion %vere men of extraordinary valor, and nimble hunters, wdio, after 
a long life spent in the vicinity of their birth, departed to the far 
north, where they still live on the high and inaccessible table-lands 
above the mountains ; and, being immortal, they direct, by their mag- 
ical influences, the actions and the destiny of men, that is, the x\inos. 

Thre term “Aino ” is a comparatively modern epithet, applied by the 
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.Japanese. Its derivation, as given by se\%rM eminent native scliolars 
wliom I liave consulted, is from inu, o. dog.* Others assert that it is 
an abbreviation of ai offspring of the middle;” that is, a 

breed between man and beast. Or, if the Japanese were believers in 
a theory called of late years the “ Darwinian,” an idea by no means 
unknown in their speculations, the Ain5s would constitute the miss- 
ing link,” or “intermediate” between man and the brutes. In the 
ancient Japanese literature, and until probably the twelfth century, 
the Ainos were called Ebisu, or savages. 

The proofs from language of the Ain5 ancestry of the Japanese are 
very strong. So far as studied, the Aino tongue and the Altai dia- 
lects are said to be very similar. The Aino and Japanese languages 
differ no more than certain Chinese dialects do from each "other. 
Ainos and Japanese have little difficulty in learning to speak the lan- 
guage of each other. The most ancient specimens of the Japanese 
tongue are found to show as great a likenesss to the x\in5 as to mod- 
ern Japanese. 

Further proofs of the general habitation of Hondo by the Ainos 
appear in the geographical names wdiich linger upon the mountains 
and rivers. These names, musical in sound, and possessing, in their 
significance, a rude grandeur, have embalmed the life of a past race, 
as the sweet names of “Juniata” and “Altamaha,” or the sonorous 
onomatopes of “Niagara,” “ Katahdin,” and “Tiiscarora” echo the 
ancient glories of the well-nigh extinct aborigines of America, who in- 
deed may be brethren of the Ainos. These names abounding in the 
north, especially in the provinces north of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
are rare in the south, and in most cases have lost their exact ancient 
pronunciation by being for centuries spoken by Japanese tongues. 

The evidences of an aboriginal race are still to be found in the rel- 
ics of the Stone Age in Japan. Flint, arrow and spear heads, ham- 
mers, chisels, scrapers, kitchen refuse, and various other trophies, are 
frecpiently excavated, or may be found in the museum or in homes of 
private persons. Though covered with the soil for centuries, they 
seem as though freshly brought from an Aino hut in Yezo. In scores 
of striking instances, the very peculiar ideas, customs, and superstitions, 
of both Japanese and x\mo, are the same, or but slightly modified. 

Amidst many variations, two distinctly marked types of features 
are found among the Japanese people. Among the upper classes, the 
fine, long, oval face, with prominent, well-chiseled features, deep-sunk- 
en eye-sockets, oblique eyes, long, drooping eyelids, elevated and arch- 
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ed eyebrows, bigb aisd DaTr<lAy forehead, rounded nose, bud-iikc mouth, 
pointed chin, small hands' and' feet, contrast strikingly with the round, 
flattened face, less oblique eyes almost level v^ith the face, and straight 
noses, expanded and upturned at the roots. The former typo prevails 
among the higher classes — ^the nobility and gentry ; the latter, among 
the agricultural and laboring classes. The one is the Aino, or north- 


The High and the Low Type of the Japanese Face— Aristocratic and Plebeian. (Lady 
and Maid-servant.) 

panying cut tins difference is fairly sliown in the strongly contrasting 
types of tlie Japanese lady and ber servant, or child’s nurse. The 
modern Ainos are found inhabiting the islands of Y ezo, Sagbalin, the 
Kuriles, and a few of the outlying islands. They number less than 
twenty thousand in all. 

As the Aino of to-day is and lives, so Japanese art and traditions 
depict him in the dawn of history: of low stature, thick -set, full- 
bearded, bushy hair of a true black, eyes set at nearly right angles 
with the nose, which is short and thick, and chipped at the end, mus- 
cular in frame and limbs, with big hands and feet. His language, re- 
ligion, dress, and general manner of life are the same as of old. He 
has no alphabet, no writing, no numbers above a thousand. His rice, 
tobacco, and pipe, cotton garments, and worship of Yoshitsun6, are of 
course later innovations — steps in the scale of civilization. Since the 
Eestoyation of 1868, a number of Ainos of both sexes have been liv- 
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ing in Tokio, under instruction of tlie kI Tak^ Shi (Department for 
the Colonization of Yezo). I have had frequ^t opportunities of study- 
ing their physical chara||jDeristics, language, and manners. 

Their dwellings in Yezo are made of poles covered over with thick 
straw mats, with thatched roofs, the windows and doors being holes 
covered with the same material. The earth beaten down hard forms 
the floor, on which a few coarse mattings or rough boards are laid. 
Many of the huts are divided into two apartments, separated by a 
mud and wattle partition. The fire-place, with its pot-hooks, occupies 
the centre. There being no chimney, the interior avails become thick- 
ly varnished with creosote, densely packed with flakes of carbon, or 
festooned with masses of soot. They are adorned with the imple- 
ments of the chase, and the skulls of animals taken in hunting. 
Scarcely any furniture except cooking-pots is visible. The empyreu- 
matical odor and the stench of fish do not conspire to make the visit 
to an Aino hut very pleasant. 

Raised benches along two w’-alls of the hut afford a sleeping or 
lounging place, doubtless the original of the tokonomm of the modern 
Japanese houses. They sit, like the Japanese, on their heels. Their 
food is mainly fish and sea-weed, with rice, beans, sweet-potatoes, rail- 
let, and barley, which, in Southern Yezo, they cultivate in small plots. 
They obtain rice, tobacco, sake, or rice-beer, an exhilarating beverage 
which they crave as the Indians do “ fire-water,” and cotton clothing 
from their masters, the Japanese. The women weave a coarse, strong, 
and durable cloth, ornamented in various colors, and ropes from the 
barks of trees. They make excellent dug-out canoes from elm-trees. 
Their dress consists of an under, and an upper garment having tight 
sleeves and reaching to the knees, very much like that of the Japanese. 
The woman’s dress is longer, and the sleeves wider. They wear, also, 
straw leggings and straw shoes. Their hair, which is astonishingly 
thick, is clipped short in front, and falls in masses down the back and 
sides to the shoulders. It is of a true black, whereas the hair of the 
Japanese, when freed from unguents, is of a dark or reddish brown, 
and I have seen distinctly red hair among the latter. The beard and 
mustaches of the Ainos are allowed to attain their fullest develop- 
ment, the former often reaching the length of twelve or fourteen inch- 
es. Hence, Ainos take kindly to the “ hairy foreigners,” Englishmen 
and Americans, whose bearded faces the normal Japanese despise, wdiile 
to a Japanese child, as I found out in Fukiii, a man with mustaches ap- 
pears to be only a dragon without wings or tail. Some, not ah^, of the 
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older men, but very few (?f ^ihe younger, have tlieir l)odies and limbs 
covered with thick black ^lair, about an inch long. Tlie term ‘‘hairy 
Kuriles,” applied to them as a characteristic diairy race, is a mythical 
expression of book-makers, as the excessively hirsute covering supposed 
to be universal among the Ainos is not to be found by tlie investi- 
gator on the ground. Their 


Au Aiuo Chief from Yezo. (From 
taken in Tokio, 1872.) 


skin is brown, their eyes are 
liorizdiital, and their noses 
low, with the lobes well 
rounded out. The women 
are of proportionate stature 
to the men, but, unlike them, 
are very ugly. I never met 
with a handsome Aino fe- 
male, though I have seen 
many of the Yezo women. 
Their mouths seem like those 
of ogres, and to stretch from 
ear to ear. This arises from 
the fact that they tattoo a 
photograph wide band of dirty blue, like 
the woad of the ancient Biit- 
ons, around their lips, to the extent of three-quarters of an inch, and 
still longer at the tapering extremities. The tattooing is so com- 
pletely done, that many persons mistake it for a daub of blue paint, 
like the artificial exaggeration of a circus clowm’s mouth. They in- 
crease their hideousness by joining their eyebrows over the nose by a 
fresh band of tattooing. This practice is resorted to in the case of 
married women and females wdio are of age, just as that of blacken- 
ing the teeth and shaving the eyebrows is among the Japanese. 

They are said to be faithful wuves and laborious helpmates, their 
moral qualities compensating for their lack of physical charms. The 
women assist in hunting and fishing, often possessing equal skill with 
the men. They carry their babies pickapack, as the Japanese moth- 
ers, except that the strap passing under the child is put round the 
mother’s forehead. Polygamy is permitted. 

Their weapons are of the rudest form. The three-pronged spear is 
used for the salmon. The single -bladed lance is for the bear, their 
most terrible enemy, which they regard with superstitious reverence. 
Their bows are simply peeled boughs, three feet long. The arrows 
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are one foot shorter, and, like those nse^%}* thenribes on the coast of 
Siberia and in Formosa, have no feather on the shaft. Their pipes are 
of the same form as th^se so common in Japan and China ; and one 
obtained from an Aino came from Santan, a place in Ammiand. 

The Aiiios possess dogs, which they use in hunting, understand the 
use of charcoal and candles, make excellent baskets and wicker-work 
of many kinds; and some of their fine bark- cloth and ornamented 
weapons for their chiefs show a skill and taste that compare very fa- 
vorably with those exhibited by the North American Indians. Their 
oars, having handles fixed crosswise, or sculls made in two pieces, are 
almost exactly like thovse of the Japanese. Their river-canoes are dug 
out of a log, usually elm. Two men will fashion one in five days. 
For the sea-coast, they use a frame of wood, lacing on the sides with 
bark fibre. They are skillful canoe-men, using either pole or paddle. 

The language of the Aino is rude and poor, but much like the Jap- 
anese. It resembles it so closely, allowing for the fact that it is utter- 
ly unpolished and undeveloped, that it seems highly probable it is the 
original of the present J apanese tongue. They have no written char- 
acter, no writing of any sort, no literature. A further study may pos- 
sibly reveal valuable traditions held among them, which at present 
they are not knowm by me to have. 

In character and morals, the Ainos are stupid, good-natured, brave, 
honest, faithful, peaceful, and gentle. The American and English trav- 
elers in Yezo agree in ascribing to them these qualities. Their meth- 
od of salutation is to raise the hands, with the palms upward, and 
stroke the beard. They understand the rudiments of politeness, as 
several of their verbal expressions and gestures indicate. 

Their religion consists in the worship of kami, or spirits. They do 
not appear to have any special minister of religion or sacred struct- 
ure.''^'' They have festivals commemorative of certain events in the 

Some visitors to the Aino villages in Yezo declare that they have noticed 
there the x^i’csenee of the phallic shrines and symbols. It might be interesting 
if this assertion, and the worship of these symbols by the Ainos, were clearly 
proved. It would help to settle definitely the question of the origin in Japan of 
this oldest form of fetich worship, the evidences of w-hieh are found all over the 
Nippon island-chain, including Yezo. I have noticed the prevalence of these 
shrines and symbols especially in Eastern and Northern Japan, having counted 
as many as a dozen, and these by the roadside, in a trip to Nikko. The barren 
of both sexes worship them, or ofi’er them ex voio. In Sagami, Kadzusa, and even 
in Tokid itself, they were visible as late as 1874, cut in stone and wood. Former- 
ly the toy-shops, porcelain-shops, and itinerant venders of many wares were well 
supplied with them, made of various materials; they were to be seen in\he cor- 
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past, and tliey worshij) thS sfij-it of Yoshitsune, a Japanese hero, who 
is supposed to have lived among them in the twelfth century, and 
who taught them some of the arts of Japanesf?, civilization. 

The outward symbols of their religion are sticks of wood two or 
three feet long, which they whittle all around toward the end into 
shavintrs, until the smooth wand contains a mass of pendent culls, as 
seen in the engraving, page 82. They insert several of these in the 
ground at certain places, which they hold sacred. The A.inos also 
deify mountains,, the sea, which furnishes their daily food, heais, the 
forests, and other natural objects, which they believe to possess intel- 
ligence. These wands with the curled shavings are set up in every 
place of supposed danger or evil omen. The traveler in Yezo sees 
them on precipices, gorges of mountains, dangerous passes, and river- 


When descending the rapids of a river in Yezo, he will notice that 
. his Aino boatmen from time to time will throw one of these wands 
into the river at every dangerous point or turning. The Ainds pray 
raising their hands above their heads. The Buddhist bonzes have in 
vain attempted to convert them to Buddliism. They have rude songs, 
which they chant to their kami, or gods, and to the deified sea, forest, 
mountains, and bears, especially at the close of the hunting and fish- 
ing season, in all affairs' of great importance, and at the end of the 
year. The following is given as a specimen : 

“To the sea which nourishes us, to the forest that protects us, we 
present our grateful thanks. You are two mothers that nourish the 
same child; do not he angry if we leave one to go to the other.” 

“ The Ainos will always be the pride of the forest and the sea.” 

The inquirer into the origin of the Japanese must regret that as 
yet we know comparatively little of the Ainos and their language. 
Any opinion hazarded on the subject may be pronounced rash. Yet, 
after a study of all tlie obtainable facts, I believe they unmistakably 


micopia>baiiiiers at New-year’s, paraded in the festivals, and at unexpected times 
and places disturbed the foreign spectator. It was like a glinijise of life in the 
antediluvian world, or of ancient India, whence doubtless they came, to see evi- 
dences of this once widely prevalent form of early religion. Buddhist x>riests 
whom I have consulted affirm, with some warmth, that they arose in the “ wick- 
ed time of Ashikaga,” though the majority of natives, learned and unlearned, say 
they arc the relics of the ancient people, or aborigines. In 1872 the mikado’s 
(Government prohibited the sale or exposure of these emblems in any form or 
shape, together with the more artistic obscenities, pictures, books, carvings, and 
photogfkj)hs, sent out from the studios of Paris and London. 
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point to tlie Ainos as tlie primal anceskis «of tl^e Japanese ; tliat the 
mass of the Japanese people of to-day are snhstantially of Aino stock. 
An infusion of foreign Jlood, the long effects of the daily hot baths 
and the warm climate of Southern Japan, of Chinese civilization, of 
agricultural instead of the hunter’s method of life, have wrought the 
change between the Aino and the Japanese. 

It seems equally certain that almost all that the Japanese possess 
which is not of Chinese, Corean, or Tartar origin has descended from 
the Aino, or has been developed or improved from an Aino model. 
The Ainos of Yezo hold politically the same relation to the Japanese 
as the North American Indians do to the white people of the United 
States ; but etlinically they are, with probability bordering very closely 
on certainty, as the Saxons to the English."*^* 

* I need scarcely, except to relieve, by borrowed Immor, tlic dull weighing of 
facts, and the construction of an opinion void of all dogmatism, notice the as- 
sertion elaborated at length by some Americans, Scotchmen, and others too, 
for aught I know, that the Ainos are the “ten lost tribes of Israel,” or that 
they are the descendants of the sailors and gold-hunters sent out by King Solo- 
mon to gain spoil for his temple at Jerusalem. Really, this search after the 
“lost tribes” — or have they consolidated into the Wandering Jew ?--is becoming 
absurd. They arc the most discovered people known. They have been found in 
America, Britain, Persia, India, China, Japan, and in Yezo. I know of but one 
haystack left to find this needle in, and that is Corea. It will undoubtedly be 
found there. It has been kindly provided that there are more worlds for these 
Alexanders to conquer. It is now quite necessary for the archaeological respect- 
ability of a people that they be the “ lost tribes.” To the inventory of wonders 
in Japan some would add that of her containing “ the dispersed among the Gen- 
tiles,” notwithstanding that the same claim has been made for a dozen other 
nations. 

The Aino Arroiv-poison. — Dr. Stuart Eldredge, wdio has studied the properties 
of the Aino arrow-poison, states that it is made by macerating and pounding the 
roots of one or more of the virulent species of aconite, mixing the mass into a 
paste, with (perhaps) inert ingredients, and burying it in the ground for some 
time. The stiff, dark, reddish-brown paste is then mixed with animal fat, and 
about ten grains’ weight of the paste is applied to the bamboo arrow-tips which 
are used to set the bear-traps. The wounded animals are found dead near the 
trap, and their flesh is eaten with impunity, though the hunter cuts off the parts 
immediately near the wmund. The Ainos know of no antidote for the poison. 
(See “Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 1876.”) 
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necessary qualifications to tlie task of coiSp«Bing*a complete liistory 
of Japan, i. e,, knowledge of the languages and4iterature of Japan, Chi- 
na, Corea, and the dialec^ of the Malay Archipelago, Siberia, and the 
other islands of the North Pacific, historical insight, sympathy, and 
judicial acumen, has before him a virgin field. 

The body of native Japanese historical writings is rich and solid. 
It is the largest and most important division of their voluminous liter- 
ature. It treats very fully the period between the rise of the noble 
families from about the ninth century until the present time. The 
real history of the period prior to the eighth century of the Christian 
era is very meagre. It is nearly certain that the Japanese possessed 
no writing until the sixth century a.d. Their oldest extant composi- 
tion is the Kojihi^ or “ Book of Ancient Traditions.” It may be called 
the Bible of the Japanese. It comprises three volumes, composed 
A.D. Yll, 712. It is said to have been preceded by two similar works, 
written respectively in a.d. 620 and a.d. 681 ; but neither of these 
has been preserved. The first volume treats of the creation of the 
heavens and earth the gods and goddesses, called kami ; and the 
events of the holy age, or mythological period. The second and third 
give the history of the mikados'^* from the year 1 (660 b.c.) to the 
1288th of the Japanese era. It was first printed during a.d. 1624- 
1642. The Nihong% completed a.d. 720, also contains the Japanese 
cosmogony, records of the mythological period, and brings down the 
annals of the mikado to a.d. 699. These are the oldest books in 
the language. Numerous and very valuable commentaries upon them 
have been written. They contain so much that is fabulous, mythical, 

w “ The terra ‘ mikado’ is in jg^eneral adhered to throughout this work. Other 
titles found in the native literature, and now or formerly in common use, arc, Ten- 
shi (Son of Heaven); Tenno, or Ten 0 (Heaven-king) ; Kotci (Sovereign Euler of 
Nations); Kinri(The Forbidden Interior); Dairi (Imperial Palace); Chotci (Hall 
of Audience); 0-5, or Dai O (Great King); O IJji (The Great Family); Gosho 
(Palace). In using these titles, the common people add a respectful term, 
after them. Several of them, as is evident, were used originally to denote places. 
It was quite common for the people in later time to speak of the mikado as Mia- 
ko sama, or Uye sama (Superior Lord), in distinction from the shogun, whom they 
designated as Yedo sama. The Chinese characters employed to express the term 
hnlkado ’ mean Honorable Gate, an idea akin to the Turkish Sublime Porte. Sa- 
tow, however, derives it from great, august, awful; and to (do in composi* 
tion), place; the notion being that the mikado is too far above ordinary mortals 
to be spoken of directly. Hence the Gate of the Palace is used as a figure for 
him. So, also, Een-ka (Base of the Chariot, or Below the Palanquin); and Hei- 
ka (Foot of the Throne, or of the Steps leading to the Dais), are used to denote 
the imperial person. A term anciently used was Nin O (King of Men).” 'fc 
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or exaggerated, that the^T Statements, especially in respect of dates, 
can not he accepted as true history. According to the Kojihl 
Jinmu Tenno was the first emperor; yet^it is extremely doubtful 
whether he was a historical personage. The best foreign scholars and 
critics regard him as a mythical character. The accounts of the first 
mikados are very meagre. The accession to the throne, marriage and 
death of the sovereign, with notices of occasional rebellions put down, 
tours made, and worship celebrated, are recorded, and interesting 
glimpses of the progress of civilization obtained. ^ 

A number of works, containing what is evidently ^good history, 
illustrate the period between the eighth and eleventh centuries. A 
still richer collection of both original works and modern compilations 
treat of the mediicval period from the eleventh to the sixteenth cent- 
ury the age of intestine strife and feudal war. The light which 
the stately prose of history casts upon the past is further heightened 
by the many poems, popular romances, founded on historic fact, and 
the classic compositions called all of which help to make 

the perspective of by - gone centuries melt out into living pictures. 
That portion of the history which treats of the introduction, progress* 
and expulsion of Christianity in Japan bas most interest to ourselves. 
Concerning it there is much deficiency of material, and that not of a 
kind to satisfy Occidental tastes. The profound peace wdiich followed 
the victories of lyeyasfi, and which lasted from 1600-1868— the 
scholastic era of Japan — gave the peaceful leisure necessary for the 
study of ancient history, and the creation of a large library of histor- 
ical^ literature, of which the magnificent works called the I)ai MJion 
Shi (“History of Great, Japan ”), and Nikoii Gum Shi (“Japanese 
Outer, or Military History ”), are the best examples. 

Tinder the Tokugaw^a shoguns (l 603-1 808) liberty to explore, chron- 
icle, and analyze the past in history was given ; but the seal of silence, 
the hail of censorship, and the mandate forbidding all publication were 
put upon the production of contemporary history. Hence, the peace- 
ful period, 1600 to 1853, is less known than others in earlier times. 
Several good native annalists have treated of the post-Perry period 
(1853-1872), and the events leading to the Restoration. 

In the department of unwritten history, such as unearthed relics, 
coins, weapons, museums, memorial stones, tablets, temple records, etc., 
t^ ere is much valuable material. Scarcely a year passes but some 
rich trover is announced to delight the numerous native archaeologists. 

Ih^ Japanese are intensely proud of their history, and take great 
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care in malving and preserving records.^ ^Mfemofial- stones, keeping 
green tlie memory of some noted scholar, i%ler, or benefactor, are 
among the most striking ^ghts on the highways, or in the towns, vil- 
lages, or temple-yards, betokening the desire to defy the ravages of 
oblivion and resist the inemtable tooth of Time. 

Almost every large city has its published history; towns and villages 
have their annals written and preserved by locab antiquarians ; family 
records are faithfully copied from generation to generation; diaries, 
notes of journeys or events, dates of the erections of buildings, the 
names of the officiating priests, and many of the subscribing worship- 
ers, are religiously kept in most of the large Buddhist temples and 
monasteries. The homes (Jap. hozu) delight to write of the lives of 
their saintly predecessors and the mundane affairs of their patrons. 
Almost every province has its encyclopedic history, and every high- 
road its itineraries and guide-books, in which famous places and events 
are noted. Almost every neighborhood boasts its Old Mortality, or 
local antiquary, whose delight and occupation are to know the past. 

" In the large cities professional story-tellers and readers gain a lucrative 
livelihood by narrating both the classic history and the legendary lore. 
The theatre, which in Japan draws its subjects for representation al- 
most exclusively from the actual life, past or present, of the Japanese 
people, is often the most faithful mirror of actual history. Few peo- 
ple seem to be more thoroughly informed as to their own history : 
parents delight to instruct their children in their national lore ; and 
there are hundreds of child’s histories of Japan. 

Besides the sober volumes of history, the number of books purport- 
ing to contain truth, but which are wortliless for purposes of historical 
investigation, is legion. In addition to the motives, equally operative 
in other countries for the corruption or distortion of historical narra- 
tive, was the perpetual desire of the Buddhist monks, who were in 
many cases the writers, to glorify their patrons and helpers, and to 
damn their enemies. Hence their works are of little value. So 
plentiful are these garbled productions, that the buyer of books always 
asked iov jitsu-rolcu^ or ‘‘true records,” in order to avoid the “ 
or “editions of Zu,” so called from Zu, a noted Chinese forger of 
history. 

In the chapters on the history of Japan, I shall occasionally quote 
from the text of some of the standard histories in literal translation. 
1 shall feel only too happy if I can imitate the terse, vigorous, and 
luminous style of the Japanese annalists. The vividness and piotorial 
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detail of the classic histofi^ns fascinate the reader who can analyze 
the closely massed syfftax. Many of the pages of the mjmi Ouai 
especially, are models of oompressiop and elegance, and glow 
with the chastened eloquence that springs from clear discemment\n(l 
conviction of truth, gained after patient sifting of facts, and gropm<. 
through difficulties that lead to discovery. Many of its sentences am 
epigmns. To the student of Japanese it is a narrative of intensost 
interest. 

The Kojiki and Nihongi, which give the only records of very an- 
cient Japan, and on which all other works treating of this period are 
based, can not be accepted as sober history. Hcnec, in outlining the 
events prior to the second century of the Christian era, I head the 
chapters, not as the “Dawn of History,” but the “ Twilight of Fable.” 
From these hooks, and the collections of ancient myths (Ko%U Seihun), 
as well as the critical commentaries and explanations of the JananpJ 


^ In the following chapters, I use throughout the modern names of places anc 
pi ounces, to avoid confusion. The ancient name of Kiushln was Tsuknslii 
which was ^so applied to the then united provinces of Chikuzen and Chikugo 
Buzen and Bnngo were anciently one province, called Toyo. Higo and Hizer 
are modern divisions of Hi no kuni (“The Land of Fire”). Tamba, corruptea 
fiom Tamwa, and Tango (“Back of Taniwa”) were formerly one. Kadzusa^and 
Shimosa contracted from Kami-tsn-fusa and Shimo-tsu-fusa (tait, upper; shlmo 
tower, ancient form of no; fim, a proper name, tassel), were once united! 
or”^Kd ° Tn ^'o™ed like the preceding, were “Upper” and “Low! 

er Ke. All the region north of Eehizen, known and unknown inelndiim- Fr-lii 

Kos 11 no knni. Later synonyms for Kiushiu are Saikoku (Western Provineesi 
orChinzeimbooks. Chiugoku (Central Provinces) is applied to tlie rc-ion from 
ramba to Nagato. Kamigata is a vague term for th^ountry around and toward 
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JAPANESE MYTHOLOGY. 

In the begiiming all things were in chaos. Heaven and earth were 
not separated. The world floated in the cosmic mass, like a flsh in 
water, or the yolk in an egg. The ethereal matter sublimed and 
formed the heavens, the residuum became the present earth, from the 
warm mold of which a germ sprouted and became a self-animate be- 
ing, called Kuni-toko-tachi no mikoto.^* Two other beings of like gen- 
esis appeared. After them came four pairs of beings [Jcami). These 
were all single {Mtori-gami, male, sexless, or self^bhgotten). 


^ It will be seen at once that the Japanese scheme of creation starts without 
a Creator, or any First Cause ; and that the idea of space apart from matter is 
foreign to the Japanese philosophical system. Mikoto (masc,), mllcami (fern.), 
mean “ augiistness.” It is not the same term as mikado. No is the particle of. 

The opening sentence of the KojiU is as follows : At the time of the beginning 
of heayen and earth there existed three (pillar or chief tern:, or 

gods). The name of one kami was Ame-no-naka~nmhi-noJcami (Lord of the Mid- 
dle of Heaven) ; next, TakcMni-musiM-no-kami (High Ineffable Procreator) ; next, 
Kami-mtmM-no-kami (Ineffable Procreator). These three, existing single, hid 
their bodies (died, or passed away, or became imre spirit [?]). Next, when the 
young land floated like oil moving about, there came into existence, sprouting 
upward like the (rush) shoot, a kami mmcd Umaji-asJdkabiJikojh^^ 

( DelightM Rush - sprout) ; next, Ame-7io~toko-tachi-nO‘kam%. These two chief 
kami, existing single, hid their bodies. Next, came into existence these three, 
K'imi'7io-toko-iac?d-7io-mikoto, etc., etc. 

The Nihongi opens as follows : Of old, when heaven and earth were not yet 
separated, and the m (male, active, or positive principle) and the yo (female, pass- 
ive, or negative principle) were not yet separated, chaos, enveloping all things, 
like a fowl’s egg, contained within it a germ. The clear and ethereal substance 
expanding, became heaven ; the heavy and thick substance agglutinating, became 
earth. The ethereal union of matter was easy, but the thickened substance hard- 
ened with difficulty, therefore, heaven existed first ; the earth was fixed after- 
ward. Subsequently deity {kami) was born {umaru). Now, it is said that, “in 
the beginning of heaven and earth, the soil floated about like a fish floating on 
the top of the water,” etc. 

Evidently in the Eojiki we have the purely Japanese theory of creation, and in 
the Nihoyigi the same account, with Chinese philosophical ideas and terms added. 
In both, matter appears before mind, and the deities have no existence before 
matter. .. ... ^ %■■■ 
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Proceeding nowd;o t?ae€work of creation, the kami separated the 
primordial substance inf^o the five elements — wood, tire, metal, earth, 
and water — and ordained to each its properl^jcs and combination. As 
yet, the division into sexes had not taken place. In LChinese] philo- 
sophical language, the male {yo) and female {in) principles tliat per- 
vade all things had not 'yet appeared. The first manifestation of the 
male essence was Izanagi ; of the female, Izanami, Standing togeth- 
er on the floating bridge of heaven, the male plunged bis je waded fal- 
chion, or spear, into the unstable wuxters beneath them, and withdraxv- 
ing it, the trickling drops formed an. island, upon \vliicli they descend- 
ed. The creative pair, or divine man and wmman, designing to make 
this island a pillar for a continent, separated — the male to the left, the 
female to the right — to make a journey round the island. At their 
meeting, the female spirit spoke first, “ How joyful to meet a lovely 
man !” The male spirit, offended that the first use of the tongue had 
been by a woman, required the circuit to be repeated. On their 
second meeting, the man cried out, “How joyful to meet a lovely 
woman !” They were the first couple ; and this w^as the beginning of 
the art of love, and of the human race. The island (Awaji), with 
seven other large, and many thousand small ones, became the Everlast- 
ing Great Japan.’^ At Izanami’s first conception, the female essence 


* The various names of Japan which I have found in the native literature, or 
have heard in colloquial use, are as follow'S; 1. Eihon^ or Nippon^ compounded 
of the words m, mc7a, or ?’Aite%(sun, day) and hem, (root, origin, beginning); hence 
Sunrise, Dawn, or Dayspring, Japan is the foreigner’s corruption of the Chinese 
Ji-pun, or Ji-puan. The name may have been given by the Chinese or Coreans 
to the land lying east of them, whence the sun rose, or by the conquerors com- 
ing from Manchuria, by way of Corea, eastward. Or, it may have arisen anciently 
among the natives of the western provinces of Japan. It is found in Chinese 
books from the time of the Tang dynasty (618-905 a.d.). 2. Dai Nihon Kolcu 

( Country of Great Japan). 3. 0 Yashima 7io Kimi (Country of the Eight Great 
Islands), created by Izanagi and Izanami. 4. Onogorojima (Island of the Con- 
gealed Drops), which fell from the jeweled falchion or spear of Izanagi. 5. Shiki 
Hliima (Outspread Islands), a name common in poetry, and referring to their be- 
ing spread out like stepping-stones in a Japanese garden. 6. Toyohara Akitsu 
Kuni (Country between Heaven and Earth). 7, Toyoakitsu Kiini (Dragon -liy- 
shaped Country), from the resemblance to this insect its wings outspread. 
8. Toyo AsUwara Kurd (Fertile Plain of Sweet Flags). 9. 0 Yamaio no Kuni 
(Land of Great Peace). The same characters are read IFa Koku by the Chinese, 
and sometimes by the Japanese. 10. Fmo Koku. Fiiso is the name of a tree 
which is fabled to petrify; hence, an emblem of national stability. 11. On Koku 
(Honorable Country). 12. Shin Koku (Land of the Holy Spirits). 13. Kami no 
Kuni (The God -land, or Land of the Gods). 14. Horai no Kuni (Land of the 
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in being more powerful, a female cMld w% torn,*greatly to the cba- 
grin of the fatlier, wlio wisbed for male offspring. The child was 
named Ama-terasii o mihami, or, the Heaven -illuminating Goddess. 
She shone beautifully, aifd lighted the heavens and the earth. Her 
father, therefore, transferred her from earth to heaven, and gave her 
the ethereal realm to rule over. At this time the earth was close to 
heaven, and the goddess easily mounted the pillar, on which heaven 
rested, to her Idngdom. 

The second child was also a female, and was called Tsuki no kami, 
and became the Goddess of the Moon. The third child, Hiruko (leech), 
was a male, but not well formed. When three years old, being still 
unable to stand, his parents made an ark of camphor-wood, and set 
him adrift at sea. He became the first fisherman, and was the God of 
the Sea and of Storms. 

After two girls and a cripple had thus been born, the father was de- 
lighted with the next fruit of his spouse, a fine boy, whom they named 
Sosanoo no mikoto. Of him they entertained the highest hopes. 
He grew up, however, to be a most mischievous fellow, killing people, 
pulling up their trees, and trampling down their fields. He grew 
worse as he grew up. He was made ruler over the blue sea; but he 
never kept his kingdom in order. He let his beard grow down over 
his bosom. He cried constantly ; and the land became a desert, the 
rivers and seas dried up, and human beings died in great numbers. 
His father, inquiring the reason of his surly behavior, was told that he 
wished to go to his mother, who was in the region under the earth. 
He then made his son ruler over the kingdom of night. The august 
scape-grace still continued his pranks, unable to refrain fi'om mischief. 
One day, after his sister, the Sun-goddess, had planted a field with rice, 
he turned a wild horse loose, which trampled down and spoiled all her 
work. Again, having built a store-house for the new rice, he defiled it 
so that it could not be used. At another time, his sister was sitting 
at her loom, -weaving. Sosanoo, having skinned a live horse by draw- 
ing its skin off from the tail to the head, flung the reeking hide over 
the loom, and the carcass in the room. The goddess w^as so frightened 
that she hurt herself with the shuttle, and, in her wrath, retired to a 


Japan in search of the elixir of immortality. He brought a troop of young men 
and maidens with Mm. Dying in Japan, he was buried in Kii, and the young 
couples, marrying, colonized Japan. 15. Ko Koku (The Mikado’s Empire), Land 
ruled by a Theocratic Dynasty. 16. Tei Koku Nihon (The Empire ruled by a 
Theocratic Dynasty, or, Japan, the Empire governed by Divine Rulers). ^ 
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cave, closing tlie n;^oiitl)p ^itli a large rock* Heaven, eartli, and tke 
four quarters became e;gisbr6iided in darkness, and the distinction be- 
tween day and night ceased. Some of tlic turbulent and ill-inannered 
gods took advantage of the darkness to make a noise like the biizzino' 
of flies, and the confusion wuis dreadful. 

Then all the gods (eight hundred thousand in number) assembled 
on the heavenly river-plain of Yasu, to discuss what was to be done 
to appease the anger of the great goddess. The wisest of the gods 
was intrusted wdth the charge of thinking out a stratagem to entice 
her forth. The main part of the plan was to make an image of the 
self-imprisoned goddess, which was to be more beautiful than herself, 
and thus excite at once her curiosity and her jealousy. It was to be 
a round mirror like the sun. 

A large rock from near the source of the river w^as taken to form 
an anvil. To make the bellows, they took the whole skin of a deer, 
and, with iron from the mines of heaven, the blacksmith-god made 
two mirrors, which successively failed to please the gods, being too 
small. The third was large and beautiful, like the sun. 

The heavenly artisans now prepared to make the finest clothes and 
jewelry, and a splendid palace for the Sun-goddess, when she should 
come out. Two gods planted the paper-muiherry and hemp, and pre- 
pared hark and fibre ; while three other gods wove them into coarse, 
striped, and fine cloth, to deck her dainty limbs. Two gods, the first 
carpenters, dug holes in the ground with a spade, erected posts, and 
built a palace. Another deity, the first jeweler, made a string of ma- 
gatama (curved jewels), the material for a necklace, hair-pins, and 
bracelets. Two other gods held in their hands the sacred wands, 
called tama-gushL 

Two gods were then appointed to find out, by divination, whether 
the goddess was likely to appear. They caught a buck, tore out a 
bone from one of its forelegs, and set it free again. Tlie bone was 
placed in a fire of cherry-hark, and the crack produced by the heat in 
the blade of the hone was considered a satisfactory omen. 

A sakaki-tree was then pulled up by the roots. To the upper 
branches was hung the necklace of jewels, to the middle was attached 
the mirror, and from the lower branches depended the coarse and fine 
cloth. This was called a goheL A large number of perpetually crow- 
ing cocks was obtained from (what had been) the region of perpetual 
day. Tliese irrepressible chanticleers were set before the cave, and be- 
gan J,o crow lustily in concert. The God of Invincibly Strong Hands 
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was placed in concealment near tlie rocky f ogr, reiidy to pull tlie god- 
dess out at lier first peering fortli. A*god(iess with a countenance 
of heavenly glossiness, named TJziime, was appointed manager of the 
dance. She first bound up her flowing sleeves close to her body, un- 
der the armpits, by a creeping plant, called masaki^ and donned ahead- 
dress made of long moss. While she blew a bamboo tube, with holes 
pierced in it between the joints, the other deities kept time to the mu- 
sic with two flat, hard pieces of wood, wdiich they clapped together. 
Another kami took six bows, and, from the long moss hanging from 
the pine-trees on the high hills, she strung the bows, and made the 
harp called the koto. His son made music on this instrument by 
drawing across the strings grass and rushes, wiiich he held in both 
hands. Bonfires were now lighted before the door of the cavern, and 
the orchestra of fifes, drums, cymbals, and harp began. TIic goddess 
IJzume now mounted the circular box, having a bh.ton of twigs of 
bamboo grass in one hand, with a spear of bamboo twined with grass, 
on wiiich small bells tinkled. As she danced, the drum-like box pre- 
pared for her resounded, and she, becoming possessed by a spirit of 
folly, sung a song in verses of six syllables each, wiiich some inter- 
pret as the numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 100, 1000, 10,000. 
The goddess, as she danced, loosened her dress, exposing her nude 
charms. All this was caused by the spirit which possessed her. It 
so excited the mirth of the gods that they laughed so loudly that 
heaven shook. The song and its interpretations are : 

“Hito, fiita, miyo. . One, two, tliree, four, 

Itsu, muyu, nana Five, six, seven, 

Ya, koko-no, tari Eight, nine, ten, 

Momo, chi, yorodzu Hundred, thousand, ten thousand.” 



“Ye gods, behold the cavern doors I 

Majesty appears— hurra ! 

Our hearts are quite satisfied; 

Behold my charms.” 

■or, 

“ Gods, behold the door! 

Lo ! the majesty of the goddess ! 

Shall we not be filled with rapture ? 

Are not my charms excellent?” 

The Sun-goddess within, unable to account for the ill-timed mirth, 
since heaven and earth w^ere in darkness, rose, and approaching the 
rocky door, listened to the honeyed words of one of the gods, who 
was praising her. Impelled further by curiosity, she opened the 
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door slightly, and Uzume danced and the gods laughed? 

Uzume replied, I danore because there is an honorable deity who sur- 
passes your glory.” As she said this, the exceedingly beauteous god 
Futodama showed the inin'or. The Sun-goddess within, astonished at 
her own loveliness, which she now first beheld in the reflection, step- 
ped out a little further to gratify her curiosity. The Grod of Invinci- 
bly Strong Ilands, who stood concealed, pulled the rock door open, 
caught her by the hand, and dragged her forth. The wisest of the 
gods, who superintended the whole proceedings, took a rope of twist- 
ed rice-straw, passed it behind her, and said, ‘^Do not go behind this.” 
They then removed the Sun -goddess to her new palace, and put a 
straw rope around it to keep o3 evil gods. Her wicked brother was 
punished by having each particular hair of his head pulled out, and 
his finger and toe nails extracted. He was then banished, 

Izanamfls fifth child, the last in wliQse conception the two gods 
shared, Tvas a son, called the God of Wild Fire. In bringing him 
forth the goddess suffered great pain ; and from the matter which she 
vomited in her agony sprung the God and Goddess of Metal. She aft- 
erward created the gods of Clay and Fresh Water, Avho Avere to pacify 
the God of Fire when inclined to be turbulent. Izananaihad enjoined 
her consort not to look at her during her retirement, but he disre- 
garded her Avish. She fled from him, and departed to the nether re- 
gions. Izanagi, incensed at the God of Fire, clov^e him in three pieces 
with his SAvord. From these fragments sprung the gods of Thunder, 
of Mountains, and of Bain. He then descended into the region of 
night to induce Izanami to come back to the earth. There he met 
his consort, who would not return. He found the region to he one 
of perpetual and indesciibahle foulness, and, before he left, he srav 
the body of his wife had become a mass of putrefaction. Escaping 
into the upper Avorid, he A^mshed himself in the sea, and, in the act of 
escape and purification, many gods Avere created. According to one 
version, Amaterasu Avas produced out of his left eye, and Sosanoo 
out of his nose. Those deities created out of the filth from which he 
cleansed himself became the Avicked gods, Avho boav Avar against the 
good gods and trouble mankind. The God of Clay and the Goddess 
of Fresh Abater married. Their offspring was Naka musubi. From 
his head grew the mulberry and silk-worm, and from his navel sprung 
the five cereals, rice, wheat, beans, millet, and sorghum. 

Another legend, changing the sex of Sosanoo, says the vSun-goddess 
spolj;e to Sosanoo (the Moon-goddess), who reigned jointly with her 
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over the liigli plain of heaven, and said, Ithav^ heard that there is 
a food-possessing goddess in the central cotftitry of luxuriant reedy 
moors (Japan). Go and^see.” Descending from heaven, he came to 
the august abode of the Goddess of Food, and asked for refreshment. 
The goddess, creating various forms of food, such as boiled rice from 
the land, fish from the sea, beasts, with coarse and fine hair, from the 
hills, set them on a banqueting-table before Sosanoo, who, enraged at 
the manner of the creation of the food, killed her. 

Reporting the matter in heaven, Amaterasii was angry at Sosanoo, 
and degraded her (the Moon-goddess) from joint rule, and condemned 
her to appear only at night, while she, the Sun-goddess, slept. Ama- 
terasii then sent a messenger the second time to see whether the 
Food-goddess was really dead. This was found to be the case. Out 
of the dead body were growing, millet on the forehead ; silk-worms 
j and a mulberry-tree on the eyebrows ; grass on the eyes ; on the belly, 

; rice, barley, and large and small beans. The head finally changed 

into a cow and horse. The messenger took them all, and presented 
them to Amaterasu. The Sun -goddess rejoiced, and ordained that 
these should be the food of human beings, setting apart rice as the 
seed of the watery fields, and the other cereals as the seed of the dry 
fields. She appointed lords of the villages of heaven, and began for 
the first time to plant the rice-seeds. In the autumn the drooping 
ears ripened in luxuriant abundance. She planted the mulberry-trees 
on the fragrant hills of heaven, and rearing silk-worms, and chewing 
; cocoons in her mouth, spun thread. Thus began the arts of agricult- 

ure, silk-worm rearing, and weaving, 

' When Sosanoo was in banishment, there was a huge eight-headed 

r dragon that had devastated the land and eaten up all the fair virgins. 

■' Sosanoo enticed the monster to partake of an intoxicating liquor set 

\ in eight jars, and then slew him while in stupor. In the tail of the 

i dragon he found a sword of marvelous temper, w^hich he presented’ 

I to Amaterasu. This sword, called Gloud-cluster,” afterward became 

one of the three sacred emblems constituting the regalia of the Jap- 
anese sovereigns. In these last days of commerce, Sosanoo’s exploit 
is pictured on the national paper money. He is also said to have in- 
vented poetry. Being as irregularly amorous as the Jupiter of anoth- 
er mythology, he was the father of many children by various mothers. 
One of the most illustrious of his offspring was Daikoku, now woi’- 
shiped in every household as the God of Fortune. In the later stages 
of the mythology, heaven and earth are found peopled with mjjriads 
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of kami, some of wlioiir Imve inhabited heaven from the beginniniy, 
while those on the eafth have been ruling or contending togethei' 
from an indefinite period. Finally, before jiishering in the tliird or 
final stage of the mythical history, there are general war and confu- 
sion among the gods on earth, and Amaterasu resolves to bring order 
out of the troubles, and to subdue and develop the land for herself. 

She desired to make a son of her own a ruler over the terrestrial 
world. One had been produced from her necklace, called Oshi-ho- 
mi no mikoto, who married Tamayori hime no mikoto, one of the 
granddaughters of Izanagi and Izanami. Their ofispring was Ninigi 
no mikoto. After much delay, caused by the dispatch and failure of 
envoys to the gods of the earth, he prepared to descend from heaven 
to his realm on earth. The Sun -goddess gave her grandson various 
treasures, chief of which were the mirror, emblem of her own soul, 
and now worshiped at Ise, the sword Cloud-cluster, taken by Sosanoo 
from the dragon’s tail, and a stone or seal. Concerning the mirror 
she said, “ Look upon this mirror as my spirit ; keep it in the same 
house and on the same floor with yourself, and worship it as if you 
were worshiping my actual presence.” 

Another version of this divine investiture is given in these words : 
“ For centuries upon centuries shall thy followers rule this kingdom. 
Herewith receive from me the succession and the three crowm talis- 
mans. Should you at any future time desire to see me, look in this 
mirror. Govern this country with the pure lustre that radiates from 
its surface. Deal with thy subjects with the gentleness which the 
smooth rounding of the stone typifies. Combat the enemies of thy 
kingdom with this swmrd, and slay them on the edge of it.” 

Accompanied by a number of inferior gods of both sexes, lie de- 
scended on the floating bridge of heaven, on which the first pair had 
stood when separating the dry land from the water, to the mountain 
of Kirishima, between Hiuga and Ozumi, in Kiushiu. After his de- 
scent, the sun and earth, which had already receded from each other 
to a considerable distance, became further separated, and communica- 
tion by the floating bridge of heaven ceased. According to the com- 
mentators oh the sacred books, as Japan lay directly opposite to the 
snn when it separated from the earth, it is clear (to a devout Japanese) 
that Japan lies on the summit of the globe. As it was created first, 
it is especially the Land of the Gods, the Holy Land, the Country of 
the Divine Spirits. , All other countries were formed later by the 
spoh^aneous consolidation, of the foam and mud of the sea. All for- 
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eign countries were of course created by*tl^ 'pmer of tlie heavenly 
gods, hut they were not begotten by Kanagi and Izanami, nor did 
they give birth to the Sun-goddess, which is the cause of their in- 
feriority. Japan is superior to all the world for the reasons given 
above. The traditions current in other countries as to the origin of 
the world are of course incorrect, since, being so far from the sources 
of truth, they can not be accurate, and must be greatly distorted. 
From the fact of the divine descent of the Japanese people proceeds 
their immeasurable superiority to the natives of other countries in 
courage and intelligence. This opinion, long held by Japanese in 
general, still lingers among the fanatical Shinto scholars, and helps to 
explain the intense hatred and contempt manifested toward foreigners 
as late as within the last decade. 

Ninigi no mikoto descended on Kirishima yama, and was received 
with due honors by one of the kami of the place. He had a son, who 
lived five hundred and eighty years. This son married a sea-ni ouster, 
who appeared to him in the form of a woman, and by her he had a 
son, who became ruler, and was succeeded by a son born of an aunt. 
Ninigi, the heavenly descendant, was thus the great-grandfather of 
Jimniu Tenno, the first emperor of Japan. 

It is not easy to weave into a continuous and consistent whole the 
various versions of the Japanese accounts of creation and the acts of 
the gods, or to be always safe in deciding their origin, sex, or relations 
to each other ; for these spirits act like Milton’s, and as they please, 
they limb themselves.” These myths arising among the primitive 
Japanese people of various localities, who never attempted to formulate 
them, are frequently at hopeless variance with each other ; and the in- 
genuity and ability of the learned native commentators on the sacred 
books, especially the Nihongi and Kojihl^ are exercised to the highest 
degree to reconcile them. 

One author devotes twenty volumes of comment to two of the text 
of the Kojiki in these earnest efforts, making his works a rich mine 
to the student of Japanese antiquities. Translated into English, in the 
spirit of a devout Japanese, an exalted Biblical or Miltonic style should 
be used. Mr. Aston thus renders a passage from the Nakatomi no 
harai, one of the most ancient monuments of the language, describing 
the descent of the god Ninigi to the earth (Japan) : “ They caused 
him to thrust from him heaven’s eternal throne, to fling open heaven’s 
eternal doors, to cleave with might his way from out heaven’s many- 
piled clouds, and then to descend from heaven.” 
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A literal, or evm fr^e, translation into plain English could not, 
however, he made in a^ooF to be read, unexpurgated, in the family 
circle. Many physiological details, and not a few references probably, 
pure to the native pure, would not be suffered by the tastes or moral, 
codes in vogue among the mass of readers in Europe or America. 
Like the mythology of Greece, that of Japan is full of beauty, pathos, 
poetic fancy, charming story, and valorous exploit. Like that, it forms 
the soil of the national art, whether expressed in bronze, porcelain, 
colors; or poetry, song, picture, the dance, pantomime, romance, sym- 
bolism; or the aesthetics of religion. 

In spite of Buddhism, rationalism, and skeptical philosophy, it has 
entered as fully into the life and art and faith of the people of Japan 
as the mythology of the Aryan nations has entered into the life and 
art- of Europe. Like that of the nations classic to us, the Japanese 
mythology, when criticised in the light of morals, and as divorced 
from art, looked at by one of alien clime, race, and faith, contains 
much that is hideous, absurd, impure, and even revolting. Judged as 
the growth and creation of the imagination, faith, and intellect of the 
primitive inhabitants of Japan, influenced by natural surroundings, it 
is a faithful mirror of their country, and condition and character, 
before these were greatly modified by outside religion or philoso- 
phy. Judged as a religious influence upon the descendants of the an- 
cient Nihonese — the Japanese, as we know them — it may be fairly 
held responsible for much of the peculiar moral traits of their charac- 
ter, both good and evil. The Japanese mythology is the doctrinal ba- 
sis of their ancient and indigenous religion, called Kami no michi, or 
Shinto (way or doctrine of the gods, or, by literal rendering, theology). 

One of the greatest pleasures to a student of Japanese art, antiqui- 
ties, and the life as seen in the Japan of to-day, is to discover the sur- 
vivals of primitive culture among the natives, or to ti'ace in their cus- 
toms the fashions and ceremonies current tens of centuries ago, whose 
genesis is to be sought in the age of the gods. Beneath the poetic 
and mythical costume are many beautiful truths. 

One of the many Japanese rationalistic writers explains the hiding 
of Amaterasu in the cave as an eclipse of the sun. Ebisu, the third 
child of the first pair, is now worshiped as the God of Daily Food, 
fish being the staple of Japanese diet. He is usually represented as 
a jolly angler, with a red fish {tai) under one fat arm, and a rod and 
line under the other. One need not go far from Kioto to find the 
identipal spots of common earth which the fertile imagination of 
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the children of Nippon has transfigured^^t(? celdstial regions. Thus, 
the prototype of ‘Hlie dry bed of the river ^me no yasu” is now to 
be seen in front of the c^J^y of Kioto, where the people still gather for 
pleasure or public ceremony. The “ land of roots,” to which Sosanoo 
was banished, is a region evidently situated a few miles north-west of 
Kioto. The dancing of Suzume before the cavern is imitated in the 
pantomimic dance still seen in every Japanese village and city street. 
The mirror made from iron in the mines of heaven by the Blacksmith- 
god was the original of the burnished disks before which the Japanese 
beauty of to-day, sitting for hours on knee and heels, and nude to the 
waist, heightens her chaniis. A mask of Suzume, representing the 
laughing face of a fat girl, with narrow forehead, having the imperial 
spots of sable, and with black hair in rifts on her forehead, cheeks 
puffed out, and dimpled chin, adorns the walls of many a modern Jap- 
anese house, and notably on certain festival days, and on their many 
occasions of mirth. The stranger, ignorant of its symbolic import, 
could, without entering the palace, find its prototype in five minutes, 
by looking around him, from one of the jolly, fat girls at the well or 
the rice-bucket. The magatama jewels, curved and perforated pieces 
of soap-stone occasionally dug up in various parts of Japan, show the 
work of the finger of man, and ancient pictures depict the chiefs of 
tribes decked with these adornments. In the preparations made to 
attract forth the Sun-goddess, we see the origin of the arts of music by 
wind and stringed instruments, dancing, divination, adornment, weav- 
ing, and carpentry. To this day, when the Japanese female is about 
to sweep, draw water, or perfomi household duties, she binds up her 
sleeves to lier armpits, with a string twisted over her shoulders, like 
the sleeve - binder of the dancing goddess. Before Shinto shrines, 
trees sacred to the kami, at Ne'w-year’s-day before gates and doors, 
and often in children’s plays, one sees stretched the twisted ropes of 
rice-straw. In the month of August especially, but often at the fairs, 
festivals, and on holidays, the wand of waving jewels, made by sus- 
pending colored paper and trinkets to a branch of bamboo, and some- 
thing like a Christmas-tree, is a frequent sight. The gqhei is still the 
characteristic emblem seen on a Shinto shrine. All these relics, triv- 
ial and void of meaning to the hasty tourist, or the alien, whose only 
motive for dwelling on the island is purely sordid, are, in the eye of 
the native, and the intelligent foreigner, ancient, sacred, and productive 
of innocent joy, and to the latter, sources of fresh surprise and enjoy- 
ment of a people in themselves intensely interesting. ^ 
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THE TWILIGHT OF FABLE. 

Between the long night of the unknown ages that preceded the 
advent of the conquerors, and the morning of what may be called real 
history, there lies the twilight of mythology and fabulous narration. 

The mythology of Nippon, though in essence Chinese, is Japanese 
in form and coloring, and bears the true flavor of the soil from 
whence it sprung. The patriotic native or the devout Shintoist may 
accept the statements of the JTojilci as genuine Eistory; but in the 
cold, clear eye of an alien they are the inventions of men shaped to ex- 
alt the imperial family. They are a living and luxurious growth of 
fancy around the ruins of facts that in the slow decay of time have 
lost the shape by which recognition is possible. Chinese history does 
indeed, at certain points, corroborate w^hat the Japanese traditions de- 
clare, and thus gives us some sure light ; but for a clear understand- 
ing of the period antedating the second century of the Christian era, 
the native mythology and the fabulous narrations of the Kojiki are 
but as moonlight. 

Jimmu Tenno, the first mikado, was the fifth in descent from the 
Sun-goddess. His original name was Kan Yamato I ware Hiko no 
rnikoto. The title Jimmu Tenno, meaning spirit of war,” was post- 
humously applied to him many centuries afterward. When the Ah- 
jiki was compiled, pure Japanese names only were in use. Hence, in 
that book we meet with many very long quaint names and titles 
which, when written in the Chinese equivalents, are greatly abbrevi- 
ated. The introduction of the written characters of China at a later 
period enabled the Japanese to express almost all their own words, 
whether names, objects, or abstract ideas, in Chinese as well as Japa- 
nese. Thus, in the literature of Japan two languages exist side by 
side, or imbedded in each other. This applies to the words only’'. 
Japanese syntax, being incoercible, has preserved itself almost entirely 
unchanged. 

. Th^ AoJiM states that Jimmu was fifty years old when he set out 
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upon Ms conquests. He was accompani^ i)y his brothers and a few 
retainers, all of whom are spoken of as kami, or gods. The coun- 
try of Japan was already populated by an aboriginal people dwelling 
in villages, each under a head-man, and it is interesting to notice how 
the inventors of the KojiJci account for their origin. They declare, 
and the Japanese popularly believe, that these aboriginal savages were 
the progeny of the same gods (Izanagi and Izanami) from whom Jim- 
rnii sprung ; but they were wicked, while Jimmu was righteous. 

The interpretation doubtless is, that a band of foreign invaders land- 
ed in Hiuga, in Kiushiu, or they were perhaps colonists, wlio had oc- 
cupied this part of the country for some time previous. The tenitory 
of Hiuga could never satisfy a restless, warlike people. It is mount- 
ainous, volcanic, and one of the least productive parts of Japan. 

At the foot of the famous mountain of Kirishima, which lies on 
the boundary between Hiuga and Ozumi, is the spot where Jimmu re- 
sided, and whence he took his departure. 

Izanagi and Izanami first, and afterward Ninigi, the fourth ancestor 
of Jimmu, had descended from this same height to the earth. Every 
Japanese child who lives within sight of this mountain gazes with 
reverent wonder upon its summit, far above the sailing clouds and 
within the blue sky, believing that here the gods came down from 
heaven. 

The story of Jimmu’s march is detailed in the Kojik% and the nu- 
merous popular books based upon it. A great many wonderful creat- 
ures and men that resembled colossal spiders were encountered and 
overcome. Even wicked gods had to be fought or circumvented. 
His path was to IJsa, in Buzen; thence to Okada ; thence by ship 
through the windings of the Suwo Fada, a part of the Inland Sea,*^ 


* The ‘‘Inland Sea” (Seto Uchi) is a name which has been given by foreigners, 
and adoxjted by the Japanese, wlio until modern times had no special name for 
it as a whole. Indeed, the wdiole system of Japanese geograiDhical nomeiiclatiire 
proves that the generalizations made by foreigners were absent from their con- 
ceptions. The large bays have not a name which unifies all their parts and limbs 
into one body. The long rivers possess each, not one name, but many local ap- 
pellations along their length. The main island was nameless, so w^ere Shikoku 
and Kiushiu for many centuries. Yezo, to the nativej^is a region, not an island. 
Even for the same street in a city a single name, as a rule, is not in use, each 
block receiving a name by itself. This \vas quite a natura,! proceeding when the 
universe, or “all beneath heaven,” meant Japan. The Seto Uchi has been in Jap- 
anese history what the Mediterranean was to the course of empire in Europe, due 
allowance being made for proportions, both physical and moral. It extends near- 
ly east and west two hundred and forty miles, with a breadth varying fron^ten to 
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landing in Aki. H^re te ^built a palace, and remained seven years. 
He then went to the region of Bizen, and, after dwelling there eight 
years, he sailed to the East. The waves were very rough and rapid 
at the spot near the present site of Ozaka,*'* vdiere he finally succeeded 
in landing, and he gave the spot the name JSFami Ilaya (swift waves). 
This afterward became, in the colloquial, and in poetry, Naniwa. 

Hitherto the career of the invaders had been one of victory and 
easy conquest, but they now received their first repulse. After severe 
fighting, Jimmu was defeated, and one of his brothers was wounded. 
A council of war was held, and sacred ceremonies celebrated to dis- 
cover the cause of the defeat. The solemn verdict Avas that as chil- 
dren of the Sun -goddess they had acted with irreverence and pre- 
sumption in journeying in opposition to the course of the sun from 
west to east, instead of moving, as the sun moves, from east to west. 
Thereupon they resolved to turn to the south, and advance westward. 
Leaving the ill-omened shores, they coasted round the southern point 


tliirty miles, with many narrow passages. It has six divisions {nada\ taking 
their names from the provinces whose shores they wash. It contains a vast num- 
ber of islands, but few known dangers, and has a sea-hoard of seven hundred 
miles, densely populated, abounding with safe and convenient anchorages, dotted 
with many large towns and provincial capitals and castled cities, and noted for 
the active trade of its inhabitants. It communicates with the Pacific by the chan- 
nels of Kii on the east, Bungo on the south, and by the Straits of Shimonos4ki 
(“ the Gibraltar of Jaj)an”)) half a mile wide, on the west. It can be navigated 
safely at all seasons of the year by day, and now, under ordinary circumstances, 
by night, thanks to the system of light-houses thoroughly equipped with the latest 
instruments of optical science, including dioptric and catoptric, fixed and revolv- 
ing, white and colored lights, in earthquake-proof towers, erected by English en- 
gineers in the service of the mikado's Government. The tides and currents of 
the Sdto Uchi are not as yet perfectly known, hut are found to be regular at the 
east and west entrances, the tide-waves coming from the Pacific. In many parts 
they run with great velocity. The cut on page 57 shows one of these narrow 
passages where the eddying currents rush past a rock in mid-channel, scouring 
the shores, and leaving just enough room for the passage of a large steamer. 

A very destructive species of mollusk inhabits the Inland Sea, which perfo- 
rates timber, making holes one -third of an inch in diameter. Sailing-vessels 
bound to Nagasaki sometimes find it better in winter to work through the Inland 
Sea rather than to beat round Cape Chichakoff against the Knro Shiwo. This lat- 
ter feat is so difiacult that sailors are apt to drop the o from the Japanese name 
(Satano) of this cape {misaU) and turn it into an English or Hebrew word. Those 
who are trying to i)rove that the Japanese arc the “ lost tribes ” might make one 
of their best arguments from this fact. Kaempfer, it may be stated, derived the 
Japanese, by rapid transit,, from the Tower of Babel, across Siberia to the islands. 

* The sx)ellirig of Qzaka (accent on the 5) is in accordance with the require- 
ments of Japanese rules of orthography, and the usage of the people in Qzaka 
and B^oto. 
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of Kii, and landed at Arasaka. Here peacef;^il triumpli awaited 
them, for the chief surrendered, and pr^ent^ Jimmii writh a sword. 
A representation of this scene, engraved on steel, now adorns the green- 
back of one of the denolninations of the national bank-notes issued 
in 1872. The steps of the conqueror were now beht toward Yainato. 
The mountain-passes were difficult, and the way unknown; but by act 
of one of the gods, Michi no Omi no mikoto, who interposed for their 
guidance, a gigantic crow, having wings eight feet long, went before the 
host, and led the warriors into the rich land of Yamato. Here they 
were not permitted to rest, for the natives fought stoutly for their soil. 



A Narrow Passage in the Inland Sea. 


On one occasion the clouds lowered, and thick darkness brooded 
over the battle-field, so that neither of the hosts could discern each 
other, and the confiict stayed. Suddenly the gloom was cleft by the 
descent from heaven of a bird like a hawk, which, hovering in a flood 
of golden efliilgence, perclied upon the bow of Jimmu. His adver- 
saries, dazzled to blindness by the awful light, fled. in dismay. Jim- 
mu, being now complete victor, proceeded to make his permanent 
abode, and fixed the miako, or capital, at Kashiwabara, some miles 
distant from the present site of Kioto. Here he set up his govern- 
ment, and began to rule over all the lands which he had conquered. 
Peace was celebrated with rejoicings, and religious ceremonies of im- 
posing magnificence. He distributed rewards to his soldiers and offi- 
cers, and chose his chief captains to be rulers over provinces, appor- 
tioning them lands, to be held in return for military service. It will 
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be noticed that this j)rimal ^orm of general government was a species 
of feudalism. Such a pplitical system was of the most rndimentarv 
kind ; only a little better than the Council of the Six Nations of the 
Iroquois, or was similar to that of the Aztecs'"'of Mexico. 

The country being now tranquilized, weapons were laid aside, and 
attention was given to the arts of peace. Among the first things ac- 
complished was the solemn deposit of the three sacred emblems— udr- 
ror, sword, and ball — in the palace. Sacrifices were offered to the 
Sun-goddess on Torimino yama. 

Jimmu married the princess Tatara, the most beautiful woman in 
Japan, and daughter of one of his captains. During his life-timo his 
chief energies were spent in consolidating his power, and civilizin-r 
his subjects. ^ Several rebellions had to be put down. After choosing 
an heir, he died, leaving three children, at the age of one hundred and 
twenty-seven years, according to and of one hundred and 

thirty-seven, according to the IToJih. 

It is by no means certain that Jimmu was a historical character. 
The only books describing him are but collections of myths and fa- 
bles, in which exists, perhaps, a mere skeleton of history. Even the 
Japanese writers, as, for instance, the author of a popular history 
(Dai Wihon Kohu Eai Biaku Turaii Ki), interpret the narratives 
in a^ rationalistic manner. Thus-, the “ eight-headed serpents ” in the 
Kqjikt are explained to be persistent arch-rebels, or valorous enemies; 
the “ ground-spiders,” to be rebels of lesser note ; and the “ spider-pits 
or holes, ’ the rebels’ lurking-places. The gigantic crow, with wings 
eight feet long, that led the host into Yaniato was probably, says the 
native wuiter, a famous captain whose name was Karasu (crow), who 
led the advance-guard into Yamato, with such valor, directness’, and 
rapidity, that it seemed miraculous. The myth of ascribing the guid- 
ance of the army to a crow was probably invented later. A large 

number of the incidents related in the Kojihi have all the character- 
istics of the myth. 

Caiinese traction ascribes the peopling of Japan to the following 
causes: The ^ndfatlier (Taiko) of the first emperor (Buwo) of the 
bhu dynasty (thirty-seven emperors, eight hundred and seventy-two 
y^re, B.C. 1120-249) in China, having three sons, wished to bequeath 
his titles and estates to his youngest son, notwithstanding that law 
and custom required him to endow the eldest. The younger son re- 
fused to receive the inheritance; but the elder, knowing that his father 
Taiko would persist m lus determination, and unwilling to cause trou- 
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ble, secretly left Ms father’s house and Jorninions, and sailed away 
to the South of China. Thence he is stppo^ed to have gone to Ja- 
pan and founded a colony in Hiuga. His name was Taihaku Ki. 
From this legend the ChBiese frequently apply the name Kishi Kohn, 
or country of the Ki family,” to Japan. 

Whatever may be the actual facts, Jimmu Tenno is popularly be- 
lieved to have been a real person, and the first emperor of Japan. 
He is deified in the Shinto religion, and in thousands of shrines ded- 
icated to him the people worship his spirit. In the official list of 
mikados, he is named as the first. The reigning emperor refers to 
him as his ancestor from whom he claims unbroken descent. The 
7th day of the Fourth month (April 7th) is fixed as the anniversary 
of his ascension to the throne, and that day is a national holiday, on 
which the iron-clad navy of modern Japan fires salutes, from Krupp 
and Armstrong guns, in his honor, and the military, in French uni- 
forms, from Snider and Eemington rifles, burn in memoriam powder. 

The era of Jimmu is the starting-point of Japanese chronology, and 
the year 1 of the Japanese era is that upon which he ascended the 
throne at Kasliiwabara.'"^ A large number of Japanese students and 
educated men who have been abroad, or who, though remaining at 
home, have shed their old beliefs, and imbibed the modern spirit of 
nihilism, regard Jimmu as a myth. The majority, however, cling to 
I their old belief that the name Jimmu represents a historical verity, 

\ and hold it as the sheet-anchor of their shifting faith. A young Jap- 

I anese, fresh from several years’ residence in Europe, was recently ral- 

lied concerning his belief in the divinity of the mikado and in the 
truth of the KojiM, His final answer was, “ It is my duty to believe 
t"; ''In^them.” 


•5^- Br. J. J. Hoffman, who has written the best Japanese grammar yet published, 
in expressing the exact date given in the Kojiki, in terms of the Julian style’ 
says the 19th of February (660 b.o.) was the clay of Jimmu’s ascension. Pro- 
fessor F. Kaiser has found out by calculation that at eight a.m. on that day of 
the said year there was a new moon at the miako. Therefore,” says this gram- 
marian, leaping on the wings of his own logic to a tremendous conclusion, and 
settling down into assured satisfaction, “the correctness of the Japanese chro- 
nology may not be called in question.” (See page 157, and note of “A Japanese 
Grammar,” J. J. Hoffman, Leyden, 1868.) 
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SffJTN, TEE CIYILIZEB. 

Feom the death of Jimmu Tenno to that of Kimmei, in whose 
reign Buddhism was introduced (a.d. 671), there were, according to 
the^i^aj iVisAow 5 /m-, thirty -one mikados. During this period of 
twelve hundred and thirty-six years, believed to be^historie by most 
Japanese, the most interesting subjects to be noted are the reforms of 
bujm Tenno, the military expeditions to Eastern Japan by Yamato 

Kego, and the in- 

troduction of Cliinese civilization and of Eiiddliism. 

The Nihongi details the history and exploits of these ancient rulers 
wi h a minuteness and exactness of circumstance that are very sus- 
picious. It gives the precise birthdays and ages of the emperors, who 
m those days attained an incredible longevity. Takdiiouchi, the Japa- 
nese Methusaleh, lived to be over three hundred and fifty years o^d. 
an seiwed ^ pnme minister to five successive emperors. Twelve 
mikados lived to be over one hundred years old. One of them ruled 
one hundred and one years. The reigns of the first seventeen aver- 
aged over sixty-one years.. From the seventeenth to the thirty-first 
the average rei^ is little over twelve years. In the list there are 
many whose deeds, though exaggerated in the mirage of fable are iii 
the mam, most probably historic. ’ 

ti.fT: ShQjin or Sunin (b.o. 97-30), was, according to 

the Dai Mhm Shi, a man of intense earnestness and piety. The 
laits of course md energy which characterized his youth give him 
m manhood signal fitness for his chosen task of elevaLg his peo7 

Sir^irindT them to forsake 

body whh wZ VT' TI “ his 

- y ^ith water,, and called on the kami to stay the plague. After 

f«®hng and worship followed. In his reisn 
B^the budding of special shrines for the adoration of the gofs. 
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Hitherto the sacred ceremonies had been ^elfibratsd in the open ain 
Further, the three holy regalia (mirror, 'swosd, and ball) had hith- 
erto been kept in the palace of the mikado. It was believed that 
the efficacy of the spirit ?ras so great that the mikado dwelling with 
the spirit was, as it were, equal to a god. These three emblems ha,d 
been placed within the palace, that it might be said that where they 
were dwelt the divine power. A rebellion having broken out during 
his reign, he was led to believe that this was a mark of the disfavor 
of the gods, and in consequence of his keeping the emblems under 
his own roof. Eeverencing the majesty of the divine symbols, and 
fearing that they might be defiled by too close proximity to his car- 
nal body, he removed them from his dwelling, and dedicated them in 
a temple erected for the purpose at Kasanui, a village in Yamato. 
Ho appointed his own daughter priestess of the shrine and custodian 
of the symbols — a custom which has continued to the present time. - 

The shrines of Uji, in Ise, which now hold these precious relics of 
the divine age, are always in charge of a virgin princess of unperial 
blood. Later, being warned by the goddess Amaterastt to do so, she 
carried the mirror from province to province, seeking a suitable lo- 
cality ; but having grown old in their search, Yamato hime* continued 
it, and finally, after many changes, they were deposited in their pres- 
ent place A.D. 4. Copies of the mirror and sword were, however, 
made by Sujin, and placed in a separate building wi thin the palace 
called the “place of reverence.” This was the origin of the chapel 
still connected with the mikado’s imperial palace. 

From the most early time the dwelling and sun-oundings of the mi- 
kado were characterized by the most austere simplicity, quite like the 
Shinto temples themselves, and the name miya was applied to both. 
In imagining the imperial palace in Japan, the reader on this side the 
Pacific must dissolve the view projected on his mind at the mention 
of the term palace. Little of the stateliness of architecture or the 
splendor and magnificence of the interior of a European palace belongs 
to the Japanese imperial residence. A simple structure, larger than an 
ordinary first-class dwelling, but quite like a temple in outward appear- 
ance, and destitute of all meretricious or artistic ornamentation within, 
marks the presence of royalty, or semi-divinity, in Japan. Even in Ki- 
oto, for centuries, the palace, except for its size and slightly greater el- 

* The suffix Mmi after female proper names means “princess." It is still used 
by the ladies of the imperial family, and by the daughters of the court nobles. 
Xaye, with no, was also added to names of ladies of i-ank. 
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evation, could not fee di^ti|lguislied from tlie residences of the nobles 
or from a temple. Alb this" was in keeping with the sacredness of the 
personage enshrined within. For vain mortals, sprung from inferior or 
wicked gods, for upstart generals, or low traders hloated with wealth 
luxury and display were quite seemly. Divinity needed no material 
show. The circumstances and attributes of deity were enough. The 
indulgence in gaudy display was opposed to the attributes and char- 
acter of the living representative of the Heavenly Line. This rigid 
simplicity was carried out even after death. In striking contrast with 
the royal burial customs of the nations of Asia are those of Japan. 



All over the East, the tombs of dead dynasties are edifices of all oth- 
ers the most magnificent. The durable splendor of the homos of the 
departed far exceed that of the palaces of the living. But in Japan, 
in place of the gorgeous mausoleums and the colossal masterpieces of 
mortuary architecture of continental Asia, the sepulchres of the mika- 
dos seem monuments of chaste poverty. Nearly all of the imperial 
tombs are within the three provinces of Yamato, Yamashiro, and Set- 
to. A simple base of stone, surmounted by a low shaft, set upon a 
hillock, surrounded by a trench, and inclosed with a neat railino- of 
timber, marks the resting-places of the dead emperors. All this is in 
accordance with the precepts of Shinto. 


sWjn, tee qn^iLizEB. 03 

Tlie whole life of Sujiii was one long^ e^ort 1;o civilize Ms half- 
savage subjects. He ordained certain days**when persons of both 
sexes must lay aside theif regular employment, and give the Govern- 
ment his or her quantum of labor. The term for the labor of the 
men means “bow-point,” and of the women “hand-point,” implying 
that in the one case military service was the chief requirement, and 
in the other that of the loom or. the field. He endeavored, in or- 
der to secure just taxation, to inaugurate a regular periodical census, 
and to reform the methods of dividing and recording time.^^ He 
encouraged the building of boats, in order to increase the means of 
transportation, promote commerce, and to bring the people at the 
extremities of the country in contact with each other. Communi- 
cation between Corea and Kiushiu was rendered not only possible, 
but promised to be regular and profitable. We read that, during 
Ms reign, an envoy, bringing presents, arrived from Mimana, in Co- 
rea, B,c. 33. Six years later, it is recorded that the prince, a chief of 
Sliirald, in Corea, came to Japan to live. It is evident that these Co- 
reans would tell much of what they had seen in their own country, 
and that many useful ideas and appliances would be introduced under 
the patronage of this enlightened monarch. Sujin may be also called 
the father of Japanese agriculture, since he encouraged it by edict and 
example, ordering canals to be dug, water-courses provided, and irriga- 
tion to be extensively carried on. Water is the first necessity of the 
rice-farmer of Asia. It is to him as precious a commodity as it is to 
the miner of California. Eice must be sown, transplanted, and grown 
under water. Hence, in a country where this cereal is the staple crop, 
immense areas of irrigated fields are necessary. One of the unique 
forms of theft in rice-countries, which, in popular judgment, equals in 

The twenty-four divisions of the solar year (according to the lunar calendar), 
by wliicli the Japanese farmers have for centuries regulated their labors, are as 
follows : 


“ Beginniu.a: of Spring” .February 3. 

“ Eain-water” February 19. 

“Awakening of the Insects” . . .March 5, 

“ Middle of the Spring ” March 20. 

“Clear Weather”. Aprils. 

“ Seed Fain” April 20. 

“Beginning of Summer” May 5. 

“ Little Plenty” May 20. 

“Transplanting the Eice” June 5. 

“Height of the Summer” June 21. 

“Little Heat” July 6. 

“Great Heat”. July 23. 


“ Beginning of Autuinn” August 7. 

“ Local Heat ” Augu st 23. 

“White Dew”. September 8. 

“Middle of Autumn” September 23, 

“ Cold Dew”... ...... October S. 

“ Fall of Hoar-frost” October 23. 

“Beginning of Winter” November 7. 

“ Little Snow” November 22. 

“Great Snow” December 7. 

“ Height of the Winter” December 22. 

“Little Frost”. January 6. 

“ Great Frost”. .... — . Jamiary’^O. 
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iiiiqiiitv tlie stealing of^o]i3,at tlie ininesj or horses on the prairies, 
is tin* drawing ol! water from a neighbors field. In those old rude 
times, the Japanese water-thief, when detected, received ])ut little more 
mercy than the horse-robber in the West. The imiiieiisc labor neces- 
sary to obtain the requisite water-supply can only be apjoreciated by 
one win") has studied the fiuines of California, the tanks of India, or 
the various appliances in Southern Asia. In Japan, it is very coin- 
inun to terrace, with great labor, the mountain gulches, and utilize the 
stream in irrigating the platforms, thus changing a noisy, foaming 
stream into a silent and useful servant. In many cases, the water is 
led for miles along artificial canals, or ditches, to the fertile soil which 
needs it. On tl at lands, at the base of mountains, huge reservoirs are 
excavated and tapped as often as desired. In the bosom of the Ila- 
kone Mountains, between Sagami and Suruga, is a deep lake of pure 
cold water, over five thousand feet above tlie sea-level. On the plain 
below are few or no natural streams. Centuries ago, but long after 
Sujin s time* tlie mountain wall was breached and tunneled by man- 
ual laI)or, and now through the rocky sluices flows a flood sufficient 
to enricli the millions of acres of Suiiiga province. Tlie work begun 
by Sujin was followed up vigorously by Ills successor, as we read that, 
111 the year a.d, 0, a proclamation was issued ordering canals and sluices 
to l»e dug in over eight hundred places. 

The empcuir had two sons, wliom lie loved equally. Unable to de- 
teruiine which of them sliouid succeed him, he one day told them to 
tell him their dreams the next morning, and he should decide the 
issue ly- interpretation. The young princes accordingly washed their 
(hanged their garments, and slept. Xext day the elder son 
said, r dreamed that 1 dirnhed up a mountain, and, facing the east, 

1 cut with tlie sword and thrust with tlie spear eight times.” The 
younger said, I climbed the same mountain, and, stretching snares 
of cords on every side, tried to catch the sparrows that destroy the 
grain,” Tlie emperor then interpreted the dream, You, my son,” 
said he to the elder, ^Mooked in one direction. You will go to the 
East, and become its governor.” You, my son,” said he to the 
yoiing<*r, ‘‘ looked in every direction. You will govern on all sides. 
You will become my heir,” It happcjned as the father Iiad said. The 
younger became emperor, and a peaceful ruler. The elder became the 
governor of, and a warrior in, the East. 

The story is^ interesting m illustrating the method of succession to 
the^hrone. Usually it wm by primogeniture, but often it depended 
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upon the will or whim of the father, the c^uacils iDf his chiefs, or the 
intrigues of courtiers. * 

The energies of this pmiis mihado were further exerted in devising 
and executing a national military system, whereby his peaceably dis- 
posed subjects could be protected and the extremities of his domin- 
ions extended. The eastern and northern frontiers were exposed to 
the assaults of the wild tribes of Ainos who were yet unsubdued. 
Between the peaceful agricultural inhabitants who owned the sway of 
the ruler in Yamato, and the untamed savages who gloried in then- 
freedom, a continual border-war existed. The military division of the 
empire into four departments w'as made, and a shogun, or general, was 
appointed over each. These departments were the To, Nan, and Sai 
kai do, and Hokiirokudo, or the East, South, and West-sea Circuits, 
and the Northern-land Circuit. The strict division of the empire into 
do^ or circuits, according with the natural features and partitions of 
the country, wldch is still recognized, was of later time ; but already, 
B.c. 25 , it seems to have been foreshadowed by Sujin. 

One of these shoguns, or generals, named Obiko, who w-as assigned 
to the Northern Department, lying north of Yamato and along the 
west coast, holds a high place of renowm among the long list of 
famous Japanese warriors. It is said that when, just after he had 
started to join his command, he heard of a conspiracy against the 
mikado, returning quickly, he killed the traitor, restored order, and 
then resumed his duties in the camp at the North. His son held com- 
mand in tlie East. In the following reign, it is written that military 
arsenals and magazines vvere established, so that weapons and rations 
were ready at any moment for a military expedition to repel incursions 
from the wild tribes on the border, or to suppress insurrections ■within 
the pale of tlie empire. The half-subdued inhabitants in the extremes 
of the realm needed constant -watching, and seem to have been as 
restless and treacherous as the Indians on our own frontiers. The 
whole history of the extension and development of the mikado’s em- 
pire is one of war and blood, rivaling, if not exceeding, that of our 
own country in its early struggles with the Indians. This constant 
military action and life in the camp resulted, in the course of time, in 
the creation of a po\yerful and numerous military class, who made, war 
professional and hereditary. It developed that military genius and 
character which so distinguish the modem Japanese, and mark them 
in such strong contrast with other nations of Eastern Asia. Tlie long- 
sustained military operations also served to consolidate the enmire. 





THE MIKADO'S EMPIEE. 


fn these ancient dats, Ixsw^ver, there ivas no regular army, no special 
class of warriors, as iif later times. Until the eighth century, the 
annics were extemporized from the farmere^and people generally, as 
occasion demanded. The war over, they returned to their daily em- 
ployments. The mikados were military chiefs, and led their armies, 
or gave to their sons or near relatives onlj^, the charge of expeditions.' 

It is not my purpose to follow in detail the long series of battles. 


Imperial or .JiurmcM Government Seal for Public Baeiuese. The Chrysanthemum. 


or even court conspiracies atid intrigues, which fill the Japanese his- 
m_ie^, and had some readers to suppose that war was the normal con- 
ditn.n of the iialacc and empire. I prefer to show tlic condition 
of the people, Uimr methods of life, customs, ideas, and beliefs. Al- 
though wars without and intrigues withm wore frequent, these by no 
means made up the life of the nation. Peace had its victories, no 
less renowned than those of war. A study of the life of the people 
showing their progi-ess from barbarism to civilization, will, I think be. 

poilX^lrihLt' 

of iivi tv m d iT’ conception of two great spheres 

of^n.tj and of two k.nd.s of tensactions, requiring two methods of 
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treatment. They are the nai and^aai, th^i»ner and the outer, the in- 
terior and exterior of the palace, or the tlrone and the empire. Thus 
the Mhon Guai Shi, by Rai Sanyo, or “ External History of Japan,” 
treats of the events, chiefly military, outside the palace. His other- 
work, Mhon SeiM, treats rather of the affairs of the “ forbidden itr- 
terior ” of the palace. In those early days this conception had not 
been elaborated. 



Impenal Crest, or the Mikado’s Seal, for Private or Palace Business. Leaf and Blossoms 
of the Pauhwnia imperialis (kiri.) 

The mikado from ancient times lias liad two crests, answering to 
tlie coats of arms in European lieraldry. One is a representation of a 
clirysantliemum (Idku), and is used for government purposes outside 
tiie palace. It is embroidered on flags and bannei’s, and printed on 
official documents. Since tlie Restoration, in 1868, tlic soldiers of tin. 
imperial army wear it as a frontlet on tbeir caps. Tlie otlier crest, 
lepiesenting a blossom and leaves of tbe Pattlownioi imiyericdis (kiri), 
is used in business personal to tbe mikado and bis family. Tbe an- 
cient golden clirysantbemum has, since 1868, burst into new bloom, 
like tbe flowering of tbe nation itself, and bas everywliere displaced 
tbe trefoil of the parvenus of later feudalism— tbe Tokugawas, the 
only military vassals of the mikado who ever assumed the preposter- 
ous title of Tycoon.” 



ricr, at O^aka a Imall viLt L giiard-gate, or bar 

r;r.s£> 
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YAMATQ-DAXi), TKE COKqVKBOB OF THE KUAKTO* 


A NEW hero appears in the second century, whose personality seems 
so marked that it is impossible to doubt that within the shell of fabu- 
lous narration is a rich kernel of history. This hero, a son of the 
twelfth emperor, Keiko (71-130 a.d.), is pictured as of fair mien, manly 
and graceful carriage. In his youth he led an army to put down a re- 
bellion in Kiushiu ; and, wishing to enter the enemy’s camp, he dis- 
seised himself as a dancing-girl, and presented himself before the sen- 
tinel, who, dazed by the beauty and voluptuous figure of the supposed 
damsel, and hoping for a rich reward from his chief, admitted her to 
the arch-rebel’s tent. After dancing before him and Ms carousincr 
guests, the delighted voluptuary drew his prize by the hand into his 
own tent. Instead of a yielding girl, he found more than Ms match in 
the heroic youth, who seized him, held him powerless, and took Ms 
effort he received the name Yamato-Dake, or, 
t le Warlike. Thirteen years after tliis rietory, a.d. 110, the tribes in 
eastern Japan revolted, and Yamato-Dake went to subdue them. He 
stopped at the shrine of the Sun-goddess in Ise, and, leaving his own 
sword under a pine-tree, he obtained from the priestess the sacred 
sword, one of t he holy emblems enshrined by Sujin. Armed with 
this^palladium ho penetrated into the wilds of Suruga, to fio-ht the 
Amos, who fled before Mm from the plains into the wo^ds and mount- 

llri rTr ‘ North 

--- ! ™ op® field, and tc 
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figM in ambush from behind trees, rocks, in the rank undergrowth, 
using every artifice by which, as pursued, they could infiict the great- 
est damage upon an enemy with the least loss and danger to them- 
selves. In the lore of tffe forest they were so well read that they felt 
at home in the most tangled wilds. They were able to take advan- 
tage of every sound and sign. They w^ere accustomed to disguise 
themselves in bear-skins, and thus act as spies and scouts. Fire was 
one of their chief means of attack. On a certain occasion they kin- 



Japan, as to the Ancient Mikados before the Fifth Century, 


died the underbrush, which is still seen so densely covering the un- 
cleared portions of the base of Fuji. The flames, urged by the wind, 
threatened to surround and destroy the Japanese army— a sight Avhich 
the Ainos beheld with yells of delight. Tlie Sun-goddess then ap- 
peared to Yamato-I)ak6, who, drawing the divinely besto wed sword — 
Murakumo, or Cloud-cluster ’’—cut the grass around him. So invin- 
cible was the blade that the flames ceased advancing and turned to- 
ward his enemies, who were consumed, or fled defeated. Yamato-Pake 
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then gratefully acknowle^g to the gods the victory vouchsafed to 
him, changed the name #f tM sword to Kusanagi (Grass-mower). 

Cro.ssing the Ilakone Mountains, he descended into the great plain 
of the hast, in later days called the Kuanto, ^’hich stretches from the 
b.aso of the central ranges and table-land of Hondo to the shores of 
t he Pacific, and from Sagami to Iwaki. On reaching the Bay of Yedo 
tXt al iuiit ivam izaki, near P raga, off which Commodore Perry anchored 
with his steamers in lb 53 , the hills of the opposite peninsula of Awa 
seemed so very close at hand, that Yamato-Dake supposed it would be 
a trifling matter to cross the intervening channel. He did not know 
what we know so well now, that at these narrows of the bay the 
winds, tides, currents, and weather are most treacherous. Having 
embarked with his host, a tenihe storm arose, and the waves tossed 
the boat so helplessly about that death seemed inevitable. Then the 
frightened monarch understood that the Sea-god, insulted by his dis- 
paraging remark, had raised the stoim to punish him. The only way 
to appicwii the wrath of the deity was by the sacrifice of a victim. 
Who would offer ? One was ready. In the boat with her lord was 
his wife, Yachibana hime. Bidding him farewell, she leaped into the 
mad wave.s. The blinding tempest drove on the helpless boat, and 
th.> victim and the s.ave<l wore parted. But the sacrifice was accepted. 
Soon the storm ceased, the sky cleared, the lovely landscape unveiled 
111 .serene repo.se. Yam.-ito-Dake landed in Kadzusa, and subdued the 
tnhe.s. ^ At the head of the peninsula, at a site still pointed out within 
the hmits of modern Tokiu, he found the perfumed wooden comb of 
hi.s wife, which had Ho.ated ashore. Erecting .m altar, he dedicated the 
preci.ms relie as a votive offering to the gods. A Shinto shrine still 
occupie.s the .site whore her spirit and that of Yamato-Dakd are wor- 
■shijied by the fishcmion and .sailors, whose junks fill the Bay of Yedo 
with animation and picturesque beauty. As usual, a pine-tree stands 
near the shrine. The artist has put Mount Fuji in the distance, a 
beautiful view of which is had from the strand. Yamato-Dake then 
advanced northward, through Shlniosa, sailing along the coast in 
boats to the border, as the Japanese claimed it to be, between the 
empire proper and the savages, which lay at or near the thirty-eighth 
parallel. The two greatest chiefs of the Ainos, apprised of his com- 
ing, collected a great army to overwhelm the invader. Seeino- his 
fleet approaching, and awed at the sight, they were struck witircon- 
•sternation, and said, “These ships must be from the gods. If so, and 
we draw bow against them, we shall be destroyed.” Ho sooner had 
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Yamato-Dalve landed tlian they came to strasid and surrendered. 
The hero kept the leaders as hostages,* and*^ having tranquilized the 
tribes, exacting promise of tribute, he set out on the homeward jour- 
ney. His long absence from the capital in the wilds of the East 
doubtless disposed him to return gladly. He passed through Hitachi 
and Shimosa, resting temporarily at Sakura, then through Musashi 
and Kai. Here he is said to have invented the distich, or thirty-one- 
syllable poem, so much used at the present day. After his army had 
been refreshed by their halt, he sent one of his generals into Echizen 
and Echigo to tranquilize the North-west and meet him in Yamato. 



He himself marched into Shinano. Hitherto, since crossing the 
Hakone range, he had carried on his operations on the plains. Shi- 
nano is a great table-land averaging twenty-five hundred, and rising 
in many places over five thousand, feet above the sea-level, surrounded 
and intersected by the loftiest peaks and mountain ranges in Japan. 
ISinety-five miles north-west of Tokio is the famous mountain pass of 
Usui Toge, the ascent of which from Sakamoto, on the high plain be- 
low, is a toilsome task. At this point, twenty-six hundred feet above 
Sakamoto, unrolls before the spectator a magnificent view of the Bay 
of Yedo and the plain below, one of the most beautiful and impress- 
ive in Japan. Here Yamato stood and gazed at the laiid and water, 
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Iiimiediately tlie mountain was slirouded in^imst aild fog, and the path 
disappeared. In the terror and dismay, a whife dog — a good hami in 
disguise — appeared, and l|d the way safely to the plains of Mino. 

Again the host were stricken by the spirit of the white deer. All 
the men and animals of the camp were unable to stand, stupefied by 
the mephitic gas discharged among them by the wicked kami. Hap- 
pily, some one bethought him of the wild garlic, ate it, and gave to 
the men and animals, and all recovered. At the present day in Japan, 
partly in commemoration of this incident, but chiefly for the purpose 
of warding ofl infectious or malarious diseases, garlic is hung up be- 
fore gates and doors in time of epidemic, when an attack of disease is 
apprehended. Thousands of people believe it to be fully as effica- 
cious as a horseshoe against witches, or camphor against contacdon. 
Descending to the plains of Mino, and crossing through it, he came 
to Ibiiki yama, a mountain shaped like a truncated sugar-loaf, which 
rears its colossal flat head in awful majesty above the clouds, Yama- 
to-Dake attempted to subdue tlie karni that dwelt on this mountain. 
Leaving his sword, “ Grass-mower,” at the foot of the mountain, he 
advanced unarmed. The god transformed himself into a serpent, and 
barred his progress. The hero leaped over him. Suddenly the heav- 
ens darkened. Losing the path, Yamato-Dake swooned and fell. On 
drinking of a spring by the way, lie was able to lift up his head. 
Henceforward it was called Same no idzumi, or the Fountain of Ee- 
coveiy. Reaching Otsu, in Ise, though still feeble, he found, under 
the pine-tree, tlie sword which he had taken ofl before, and fortliwith 
composed a poem : “ 0 pine, were you a man, I should give vou this 
sword to wear for your fidelity.” He had been absent in the Kuanto 
three years. He recounted before the gods his adventures, difficulties, 
and victories, made votive offerings of his weapons and prisoners, and 
gave solemn thanks for the deliverance vouchsafed him. He then re- 
ported his transactions to his father, the mikado, and, being weak and 
nigh to death, lie begged to see him. The parent sent a messenger 
to comfort his son. When he arrived, Yaraato-Dake was dead. He 
was buried at Kobono, in Ise. From his tomb a white bird flew up ; 
and on opening it, only the chaplet and robes of the dead hero were 
found. Those who followed the bird saw it alight at Koto-hiki hara 
(Plain of the Koto-players) in Yamato, which was henceforth called 
Misazaki Shiratori (Imperial Tomb of the White Bird). His death 
took place a.d. 113 , at the age of thirty-six. Many temples in the 
Kuanto and in various parts of Japan are dedicated to him. 
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I have given so an Recount of Yaraa,tO“Dake to show the style 
and quaiitj of ancient •Japanese tradition, and exhibit the state of 
Eastern Japan at that time, and because under the narration there is 
good history of one who extended the rea? boundaries of the early 
empire.^* 1 amato-Dake was one of the partly historic and partly ideal 
heloe^ tliat are equally the cause and the effect of the Japanese mili- 
tary spirit. It may be that the future historians of Japan may con- 
sider this chapter as literary trash, and put Yamato-Dahe and all his 
deeds in the same limbo with Romulus and his wolf-nurse, William 
Tell and his apple ; but I consider him to have been a historical per- 
sonage, and his deeds a part of genuine history. 

* The mimes of the various provinces of Japan arc given below. Each name 
of Jaiymese origiu has likewise a synonym compounded of the Chinese word s/iiu 
(piovince), afhxed to the pronunciation of the Cliiiicse character with which the 
tirst syllabic of the native word is written. In some cases the Chinese form is 
iuost in use, in which case it is italicized. In u few cases both forms arc current. 

iloknrikndo (Continued). 

Echim, “ Esshiu. 

Sado (island), “ Sashiu. 

Sunindo (Mountain-back Region). 


iia Kinai (Five Home Provinces). 
Tninmhim^ or Joshin. 

Fawafw, Wa-^ihui. 

Kamehi, Kashin. 

Idzinnl, “ 

HetUu, “ Sesshiii. 

TiVkaicIo (Eaatcru-sea Region), 
or Ishiu. 

“ tSeiskiiL 
Sfiiom, “ Shisliiu. 

(hrai't\ “ Jh'Hhht. 

Mikawa, ** Samhitt^ 

“ Etinhin^ 

Surugn, “ Sunnhin^ 
fikif, “ D/.tishin. 

Kni, Kmlihf, 

ill /, “ i u. 

Musushi. “ Bunkht. 


■Awa, 
Eitdznm, 
Shimma^ 
liitach /, 


Bmhln, 
“ Soshiu. 
“ fc?HHhiu. 
“ Jushiu, 


^ Tozaiiiia (EaBtern-raonntain Remon) 


<huf, 

Eida-t 
ShinaijOj 

Kmlzuke, 

Shimoisnkt*, 
riwaslii, 

S Iwushiro, 

S ' Rikii/.on, 

S lUkiichiu, ; « 

^ IMichhiokuJ « 

^ Irtf 1 1 

S 

Hokurikndo (Xorthern-land Region). 
Wjikasa, orJakmkiti. 


or Gmhht, 

Noshlu. 

‘ Hishiu, 

‘ Shimhiu, 
‘ JoHhin. 

' YmMih 

' (3shin. 


‘ TTshin. 


* Esshiu, 
‘ Kmhht. 

* Noshiu. 

* Esahiu. 


Tamba, or Tans hi u. 

Tmufo, “ Taiishhi. 

Tnjima^ “ Tanshiu. 

lealia, “ Imhiti. 

Iloki, “ Haknshiu. 

Idznino, “ CW/z//, 

Iwarni, “ Sekbiiiu. 

Oki (islands). 

Sanyodo (Mountain-front Region), 
narirna, or Bmishiu. 


Miinasaka, 

Bktm, 

lu’fe/nu, 

liimo. 

Aki, 

Snivfi, 

Kagato, 


Sakushm, 

Bi.shlii. 

Bishiii. 

Oeishiii. 

Eushiu. 

Chashiu. 


Nankaidd (Southern-sea Region). 
Kii, or Kish in. 

(island), « Tainshia. 

Awa, “ Aokm. 

hamili, « Sanshiu. 

M “ Yoshiu. 

Tom, » TosMu, 

Saikaldd (Western-sea Region). 

I Chikvzen, or Chikiishin. 

I Chikuijo, “ Chiknshiu. 

Buzen, « Hd.'^tn'n. 

Pmmjo, » Hdshiu. 

men, » Hishiu. 

mm, « Hishiu. 

muffa, “ Nisshiii. 

Ozumi, « Gushin. 

Satsuma, Sasshiu. 

The “Two Islands.” 
Tsushima, or TauUu. 

“ Ishiu. 
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VIII. 

THE I^’mODUGTIOK OF CONTINENTAL CIVILIZATION. 

If Japan is to Asia wliat Great Britain is to Europe — according to 
the comparison so often made by the modern Japanese — then Corea 
was to Dai Nippon what Norman France was to Saxon England. 
Through this peninsula, and not directly from China, flowed the influ- 
ences whose confluence with the elements of Japanese life produced 
the civilization which for twelve centuries has run its course in the 
island empire. The comparison is not perfect, inasmuch as Japan 
sent the conqueror to Corea, whereas Normandy sent ^\"illiam across 
the Channel. In the moral and aesthetic conquest of P^ome by Greece, 
though vanquished by Eoman arms, we may perhaps And a closer re- 
semblance to the events of the second triad of the Christian centuries 
in the history of Japan. 

Is it true among historic nations that anciently the position of 
woman was higher than in later times ? It has been pointed out by 
more than one writer on Greece “ that in the former and ruder period 
women had undoubtedly the higher place, and their type exhibited 
the highest perfection.” This is certainly the case in Japan. Tlie 
^yomen of the early centuries were, according to Japanese history, 
possessed of more intellectual and physical vigor, filling the offices of 
state, religion, and household honors, and approaching more nearly 
the ideal cherished in those countries in which the relation of the 
sexes is that of professed or real equality. Certain it is that, whereas 
there are many instances of ancient Japanese women reaching a high 
plane of social dignity and public honor, in later ages the virtuous 
woman dwelt in seclusion; exemplars of ability were rare; and the 
courtesan became the most splendid type of w'omanhood. This must 
be more than the fancy of poets. As in the Greece of Homer and 
the tragedians, so in early Nippon, woman’s abilities and possibilities 
far surpassed those that were hers in the later days of luxury and civ- 
ilization. To a woman is awarded the glory of the conquest of Co- 
rea, whence came letters, religion, and civilization to Japan. ^ 
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corpse back to Toyo no lira, in Nagato. ^ke brtve Jingu, witli the 
aid of Takenouclii, suppressed tlie rebellion, aid then longed for con- 
quest beyond the sea. 

While in Hizen, in orJer to obtain a sign from the gods she went 
down to the sea-shore, and baited a hook with a grain of boiled rice, 
to catch a fish. ‘‘ Now,” said she, “ I shall conquer a rich country if a 
fish be caught with this grain of rice.” The bait took. A fish was 
caught, and Jingu exultingly accepted the success of her venture as a 
token of celestial approval of her design. “ M^dzurashiki mono !” 
(wonderful thing), exclaimed the royal lady. The place of the omen 
is still called Matsura, corrupted from the words she used. In further 
commemoration, the women of that section, every yeai‘, in the first 
part of the Fourth month, go fishing, no males being allowed the priv- 
ilege on that day. Tlic pious Jingu prepared to invade Corea ; but 
wishing another indication of the will of the kami, she on one occa- 
sion immersed lier hair in water, saying that, if the gods approved of 
her enterprise, her tresses would become dry, and be parted into two 
divisions. It was as she desired. Her luxuriant black hair came 
from the water dry, and parted in two. Her mind Avas now fixed. 
She ordered her generals and captains to collect troops, build ships, 
and be ready to embark. Addressing them, she said: ‘‘The safety 
or destruction of our country depends upon this enterprise. I intrust 
the details to you. It will be your fault if they are not carried out. 
1 am a Avoman, and young ; I shall disguise myself as a man, and un- 
dertake this gallant expedition, trusting to the gods, and to iny troops 
and captains. "We shall acquire a Avcalthy country. The glory is 
yours, if Ave succeed ; if avc fail, the guilt and disgrace shall be mine.” 
Her captains, Avitli unanimity and enthusiasm, promised to support 
her and carry out her plans. The enterprise A\*as a colossal one for 
Japan at that time. Although the recruiting went on in the A^arious 
provinces, and the ships Avere built, the army formed sloAA'ly. Chaf- 
ing at the delay, but not discouraged, again she had recourse to the 
efficacy of Avorship and an appeal to the gods. Erecting a tabernacle 
of purification, Avith prayers and lustrations and sacrifices she prayed 
the karai to grant her speedy embarkation and success. The gods 
Avere propitious. Troops came in. The army soon assembled, and 
all Avas ready, a.d. 201. 

Before starting, Jingu issued orders to her soldiers, as follows : 

“No loot. 

“ Neither despise a few enemies nor fear many, » 
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“ Give mercy to 4;hos» r\1io yield, but no quarter to tlie stubborn. 

“Howards shall be apportioned to the victors; punishments shall be 
meted to the deserters.” 

Hien the words of the gods came, saying, *“ The Spirit of Peace will 
always guide you aud protect your life. The Spirit of War will go 
before you and lead j’our ship.s.” “ 

Jiiigu again returned thanks for these fresh exhibitions of divine 
favor, and made her final preparations to start, when a new irnpedi- 
eut tliroatened to delay hopelessly the expedition, or to rob it of its 
soul aud leader, the Amazonian chief. She discovered that she wa.s 
pregnant. Again the good favor of the gods enabled her to triumpli 
over the obstacles which nature, or the fate of her sex, might throw in 
the path of her towering ambition. She found a stone which, being 
placed in her girdle, delayed her accouchement until her return from 

It does not seem to have been perfectly clear in the minds of those 
ancient filibiistei's where Corea was, or for what particular point of the 
honzon they were to steer. They laid no chart or compass. The 
sun, stars, aud the flight of birds were tlieir guides. In a storm they 
be helpless. One fisherman had been sent to sail westward 
md rejiort. Ho came h.ack declaring there was no land to be seen. 
\notlicr man was dl.-ipatched, and returned, having seen the mount- 
ains on the main-land. The fleet sailed in the Tenth month. Winds 
waies, nud cunvnts were all favorable. The gods watched over the 
nect, and sent .shoals of hngo fisliofi.rt» urge on the waves that by their 
til) lact lilted the sterns and, njad.e the' prows leap as though alive 
_ ships beached safely in Southern Corea, tile Japanese army Imid- 
m the glory of simlight and the grandeur of war in splendid array. 

^ ing of tliLs part of < Joroa had, heard fi'oin his niessciio-ers of the 
eommg ot a strange fleet fnmi the Ea.st, and, terrified, exclahned, “We 
neu>r ku«v there was any country outside of us. Have our gods for- 
iis £ Ihe invaders had no figiiting to do as they c.xpocted. It 
was a hloo-lless invasion. The Coreans came, holding white flares, and 
Minendered, offering to give up their treasures. They took an oath 
tnhutary to Japan, that they would never cause 
di,spatch another e.xpedition, and that they would 
to Japan. The rivem might flow backward, or the peb- 
loap up to the stars, yet would they not break their 
up weapons before the gate of the king in token of 
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tides of wealtli, silk and precious goods of*ali kinds, and eiglity hos- 
tages, men of high families, were put on b’oard# 

The stay of the Japanese army in Corea was very brief, and the 
troops returned in the T\^fdfth month. Jingu was, on her arrival, de- 
livered of a son, who, in the popular estimation of gods and mortals, 
holds even a higher place of honor than his mother, who is believed 
to have conquered Southern Corea through the power of her yet un- 
l)orn illustrious offspring. After leaving her couch, the queen-regent 
erected in Kagato (Choshiu) a shrine, and in it dedicated the Spirit of 
War tliat liad guided her army. She then attended to the funeral 
rites of her deceased husband, and returned to the capital. 

The conquest of Corea, more correctly a naval raid into one of the 
southern provinces, took place a.d. 203. The motive wliich induced 
the invasion seems to have been the same as tliat carried out by Ilide- 
yoshi in 1583, and contemplated in 1873 — mere love of war and con- 
(|uest. The Japanese refer with gi'cat pride to tins their initial ex- 
ploit on foreign soil. It w-as the first time tliey liad ever gone in 
ships to a foreign country to %ht. For the first time it gave them 
tlie opportunity of displaying their valor in making “ tlic arms of Ja- 
pan shine beyond the seas” — a pet phrase which occurs in many docu- 
ments in Japan, even in this 2586th year of the Japanese empire, and 
of our Lord 1876. Nevertheless, the honor of the exploit is given to 
the unborn son on wbom dwelt the Spirit of War, rather tlian to the 
mother who bore him. 

The queen-mother is worshipe^p many temples as Kashii dai mio 
jin. The son, Ojiii, afteiwai^\|E a gTeat w^|iTior, w'as, at his death, 313 
A.n., deified as the war; p*|%6wn through tlie centuries he 

has been w’orsl®ffM)y all i^aslel^of people, especially by soldiers, who 
offer their praya*s, raise their votive offerings to 

him. Manv of ’^^X)ops^3^^jP?f^km^^ steamer for Formosa, in 1874, 
implored Ills pimection. wf nis honor some of the most magnificent 
temples in ^apan have been erected, and almost every town and vil- 
lage, as well as many a rural grove and hill, has its shrine erected to 
this Japanese Mars. He is usually represented in his images as of 
frightful, scowling countenance, holding, with arms akmi]) 0 , a broad 
two-edged swnrd. One of the favorite subjects of Japanese artists of 
all periods is the group of figures consisting of the snow^y-hearded 
Takenoiichi, in civil dress, holding the infant of Jingu Kogo in his 
arms, the mother standing by in martial robes. Jingu is the heroine 
and model for boys, not of the girls. In the collection of picturesj 
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forward. Cliinese pliilosopliy and Confgcian morals were to form 
tlie basis of tlie education and culture J'lie Japanese statesman, 
scliolar, and noble, to modify Shinto, and with it to create new 
ideals of government, d codes, laws, personal honor, and household 
ordering. Under their influence, and that of circumstances, have 
been shaped the unique ideals of samurai; and by it a healthy 
skepticism, amidst dense superstition, has been maintained. The com- 
ing of many immigrants brought new blood, ideas, opinions, methods, 
improvements in labor, husbandry, social oi’ganization. Japan received 
from China, through Corea, what she is now receiving from America 
and Europe — a new civilization. 

For nearly a century after the birth of Ojin, the record of events is 
blank. In 249 a.d. a Japanese general, Arata, was sent to assist one 
state of Corea against another. Occasional notices of tribute-bearers 
arriving from Corea occur. In 28S a number of tailors, in 284 excel- 
lent horses, were sent over to Japan. In 285, Wani, a Corean schol- 
ar, caine over to Japan, and, residing some time at the court, gave 
the mikado’s son instruction in wilting. If the Nihongi — the author- 
ity for the date of 'Waiii’s arrival in Japan — could be trusted in 
its chronology, the introduction of Chinese writing, and probably 
of Buddhism, wmiild date from this time; but the probabilities are 
against positive certainty on this point. If it be true, it sho\Ys that 
the first missionary conquest of this nation was the work of four cent- 
uries, instead of as many decades. Wani died in Japan, and his 
tomb stands near Ozaka. In a.d. 403 a court annalist was chosen. 
Envoys and tribute-bearers came, and presents were exchanged. In 
402 mulberry-trees were planted — evidently brought, together with 
the silk-wmrm, for whose sustenance they were intended — from China 
or Corea. Again, tailors in 471, and architects in 493, and learned 
men in 512, arrived. An envoy from China came in 522. The ar- 
rival of fresh immigTants and presents from Corea in 543 is noted. 
In 551, during a famine in Corea, several thousand bushels of barley 
wxi’e dispatched thither by Japan. In 552, a company of doctors, 
diviners, astronomers, and mathematicians from Corea came to live at 
the Japanese court. With them came Buddhist missionaries. This 
may be called the introduction of continental civilization. Begin- 
ning with Jiiigii, there seems to have poured into the island empire a 
stream of immigrants, skilled artisans, scholars, and teachers, bringing 
arts, sciences, letters and written literature, and the Buddhist religion. 
This was the first of three great waves of foreign civilization in Japan. 
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feels a name to be a necessity. This necessity has, given rise to the error of ap- 
plying the term “Niphoii” (Nihon, Nippon, or^ifon), frst done by Kaempfer. 
The Japanese had no more necessity to apply a speAal name to the main island 
than the early American colonists had to give a name to the region beyond the 
Mississippi. Even now we li^ve no name in general nse for that now well-known 
part of our country. To foreigners, the absence of a name for the largest island 
seems an anomaly. In the Japanese mind it never existed. He rarely spoke 
even of Kiushiu or Shikokil as names of islands, always using the names of the 
do, or circuits, just as au American speaks of the New England or the Eastern 
States. In modern times, native scholars who have, from their study, compari- 
sons, and foreign methods of thought, felt the need of a distinctive name, have 
used Hondo (main continent or division), Honjima (main island), or Honjiu 
(main country). Of these, Hondo seems to be the best; and as it is used in the 
official geography recently issued by the War Department, I have made use of 
it. Nippon is not, nor ever was, the name of the main island, as Kuempfor first 
asserted. Nippon, or Dai Nippon, is the name of the whole empire. Tlic word 
is Chinese, and must have been applied in very ancient times, as the Nihongi con- 
tains the three characters with which the name is written. The very name of the 
book, Nippongi, or, more elegantly, NiJiongi, shows that the use of tlie term Nip- 
pon antedates the eighth century. Tenchi Teuuo, in a.d. 670 , first officially de- 
clared Nippon to be the name of Japan. It lias been asserted that the use of Dai 
(Great) before Nippon is quite recent, and that the motive of the modern natives 
of Japan in thus designating their empire is “from a desire to imitate what tiiey 
mistake for the pride or vainglory of Great Britain, not knowing that the term 
Great was used tliere to distinguish it from a smaller French province of the 
same name.” To this remarkable statement it is sufficient to answer, that one 
ot tlie most ancient names of Japan is O Yamato, the word o meaning great, and 
the Japanese equivalent of the Chinese word tai or dai. When Chinese writing 
was introduced, the Japanese, in seeking an equivalent for O Yanuito, found it in 
Dai Nqqion, as may be seen in the JSfiJiongi, The Chinese have always been in 
the habit of prefixing dai or tai to 'whatever relates to tlicir countiy, govern- 
ment, or any thing w'hich they in their pride consider very superior, xVncicntlv 
they called China Dai To, and they now call it Dai Tsin (or Dai Cliin), Great 
China, The Japanese have done the same analogous thing for at least twelve, 
probably for fifteen, centuries. That the use of Dai (Great)"before Nippon is not 
the iashion of the present century is proved by the foct that the Japanese ency- 
clopedia /Sal Bzu Ye, finished in 1712, contains the name with the ])ronniicia- 
tion as now used, and tliat it is found in the very name Nihon EM, a book 
completed in 1715, The use oi Nippon (or Niphoii, or Nipon), applaud to the 
main island, is altogether unwarrantable and confusing. The Japanese have 
very properly protested against this improper naming of their chief island, and, 
notwithstanding the long use of the name in Europe and America, I believe it 
should be expunged. The Japanese have some geographical rights which wc are 
bound to respect. 
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least modificatioD, owing to later conquest^and less mixture of foreign 
blood. In Soiitliern and Central Japan, wheif tlie fusion of tlie races 
was more perfect, tlie oval face, oblique eyes, aquiline nose, prominent 
features, and liglit skin prevail. Yet even liere are found compara- 
tively pure specimens of tlie Malay and even Nigrito races, besides tlie 
xiino and Corean types. The clod-bopper, with bis fiat, round face, up- 
turned nose, expanded at tbe roots and wide and sunken at tlie bridge, 
nostrils round, and gaping like tbe muzzle of a proboscidian, bears in 
bis veins tbe nearly pure blood of bis aboriginal ancestors. Intellectu- 
ally and pbysically, be is tlie developed and improved Ain5 — tbe re- 
sultant of tbe action upon tbe original stock of tbe soil, food, climate, 
and agricultural life, prolonged for more than twenty centuries. 

In tbe imperial family, and among tbe kuge, or court-nobles, are to 
be oftencr found tbe nearest approacb to tbe ideal Japanese of bigb 
birtb. Yet even among tbese, wlio claim twenty -five centuries of 
semi-divine succession, and notably among tbe daimios, or territorial 
nobles — the parvenus of feudalism — the grossly sensual cast, the ani- 
mal features, tbe beastly expression, tbe low type, tbe plebeian face 
of some peasant ancestor re-appear to plague tbe descendant, and to 
imbitter bis cup of power and luxury. This plienoinenon is made 
abundant capital of by the native fiction - writers, caricaturists, and 
dramatists. The diversity of tbe two types is shown, especially by 
tbe artists, in strongly marked contrast. In tbe pictures illustrative 
of legendary or historic lore, and notably on the Japanese fans, now 
so fasliionably common among us, the noble hero, the chivalrous 
knight, or tbe doughty warrior, is delineated with oblique eyes, bigb 
eyebrows, rounded nose, oval face, and smooth skin ; while the peas- 
ant, l)Oor, vanquished ruffian, or general scape-goat, is invariably a man 
of round, fiat face, upturned and depressed nose, gaping nostrils, hori- 
zontal eyes, and low eyebrows. In painting tbe faces of actors, sing- 
ing-girls, and those public characters who, though the popular idols, 
are of low birtb and blood, tbe fan-artist exaggerates the marks of 
beauty to the delight of bis native, and to tbe disgust of bis foreign, 
patrons. AYbat depreciates tbe value of bis wares in tbe eyes of the 
iatter enhances it in those of tbe natives. 

All savages worship heroes, and look upon their conquerors, who 
have been able apparently to overcome not only themselves, but even 
tbe gods in whom they trusted, if not as gods themselves, at least as 
imbued with divine power. Tbe Ainos of Yezo to this day adore the 
warrior Yosbitsune. Their fathers doubtless considered Jimrry;i and 
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liis followers as gods orim|n divinely assisted. The conquerors were 
not slow in cultivating %ucli a belief for their own benefit, and thus 
what was once the fancy of savages became the dogma of religion 
and the tool of the magistrate. The reverence and obedience of the 
people were still further secured by making the government pure- 
ly tlieocratic, and its general procedure and ceremonial identical with 
those of worship. The forms of local authority among the once 
independent tribes were but little interfered with, and the govern- 
ment exercised over them consisted at first chiefly in the exaction 
of tribute. The floating legends, local traditions, and religious ideas 
of the aborigines, gathered up, amplified by the dominant race, trans- 
formed and made coherent by the dogmatics of a theocracy, became 
the basis of Shinto, upon which a modified Chinese cosmogony and 
abstract philosophical ideas were afterward grafted. It was this back- 
ground that has made the resultant form of Shinto difeent from 
what is most probably its prototype, the ante-Confucian Chinese re- 
ligion. In its origin, Shinto is from the main -land of Asia. In 
growth and development it is “a genuine product of Japanese soil.” 
As yet, before the advent of Buddhism and Chinese philosophy, 
there were no moral codes, no systems of abstract doctrines, no 
priestly caste. These were all later developments. There were then 
no colossal temples with their great belfries and immense bells whose 
notes quivered the air into leagues of liquid melody ; no sacred court- 
yards decked with palm-trees; no costly slirines decked out in the 
gaudy magnificence characteristic of Buddhism, or impure Shinto, 
No extensive monasteries, from which floated on the breeze the chant- 
ing of priests or the droiihig hum of students, were then built. No 
crimson pagodas peeped out from camphor groves, or cordons of fire- 
warding firs and keyaki-trees. No splendid vestments, gorgeous ritual, 
w'aves of incense, blazing lights, antiphonal responses, were seen or 
heard in the thatclied huts which served as shrines of the kami. No 
idols decked the altars. No %vayside images dotted the mountain or 
the meadow paths. No huge portals {torii) of stone or red-lacquered 
timber stood fronting or opening the path to holy edifices. 

On the hill-top, or river-side, or forest grove, tlie people assembled 
w^heu invocations were oflered and thanksgiving rendered to the gods. 
Confession of sin was made, and the wrath of the kami, therefore, was 
deprecated. The priest, after fasting and lustrations, purified himself 
and, robed in white, made offerings of the fruits of the earth or the 
troplues of the net and the chase. 
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At tlie court, a slirine of the Sun-god dc^sjiad been set up and sac- 
rilices offered. Gradually in the towns* and* villages similar shrines 
were erected, and temples built; but for long centuries among the 
mountains, along the rivA’s and sea-coasts, the child of the soil set up 
his fetich, made the water-worn stone, the gnarled tree, or the storm- 
cloud his god. Wherever evil was supposed to lurk, or malignity re- 
side, there were the emblems of the Aino religion. On precipice, in 
gorge, in that primeval landscape, stood the plume of curled shavings 
to ward off the evil influences. In agony of terror in presence of the 


^ Shinto Wayside Shrine in Modern Japan. 

awfful phenomenon of nature, earthquake, typhoon, flood, or tidal ^vave, 
the savage could but supplicate deified Nature to cease from wrath 
and tumult, and restore her face in peace of sunshine and calm. 

The houses of the ancient Japanese were oblong huts, made by 
placing poles of young trees, with the bark on, upright in the ground, 
with transverse poles to make the frame, and fastened together with 
ropes made of rushes or vines. The walls were of matted grass, 
boughs, or rashes, the rafters of bamboo, and the sloping roof of 
grass-thatch, fastened down by heavy ridge-poles. The two larger 
rafters at each end projected and crossed each other, like two hairnets 
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in a stack of guns. , Acresjtke ridge-pole, and beneath it and anoth- 
er lieary tree laid lengthwise on top of the thatch, projected at right 
angles on either side short, heavy logs, which by their weight, and 
rom jeing firmly hound by withes running under the ridge-pole, 
kept the thatch fimily in its place. This primeval hut is th; model 
O the architecture of a pure Shinto temple. A short study of one 
easily reveals the fact. The floor, of hardened earth, had the fire in 
tlie centre; the doore and windows were holes covered at times with 
mats-m short, the Aino hut of to-day. The modern Japanese dwell- 
ing is simply an improvement upon that ancient model 
Ihe clothing of that period consisted of skins of animals, coarselv 

asboIL* "s-11 palm-fibre, and in some cases of 

It • '--1 ‘'l”" and cotton fabrics were of later invention and use 

proof- as exhibited in the normal 
iro li'.l to tl "'“‘ring of many garments was not cen- 
tre \ these materials 

ielhi!" ";"''®rs‘.lly used in town and country for hats, rain-coats, 
^..S, . <ind.ils, and a great variety of wearing apparel. A lono- 

■ulh'Tf ’ ‘'‘"‘I ^^rdle, leggings, ani 

fo a of ancient Japanese clothing: The 

W of the people consisted chiefly of fish, roots, and the flesh of ani- 
mal,. _ Ihey ate v^enison, bear-meat, and other flesh, with untroubled 

orrevronl"!" injunctions. The conquer- 

Init the in •*' * *r*i'* ** them, and taught their cultivation ; 

a ,, as at picsent, an important portion of native diet. 

nets into a state of high agricultural finish. The peasant of to d-iv 
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have myself sought in in the grave-yards of Kioto and other an- 
cient places, to dkcov^ any of these characters upon the old tombs. 
The best authorities, scholars who have investigated the subject, pro- 
nounce the so-called god-letters a forgery, that reveals their artificial 
and modern character upon a slight examination. They consist al- 
most entirely of a system of straight lines and circles, which has, douht- 
less, either been borrowed from Gorea, or invented by some person in 
modern times. Yet the morning of literature had dawned before 
writing was known. Poems, odes to the gods, prayers, fragments of 
the Shinto liturgy, which still exist in the Kojikl and Niliong% had 
been composed. From these fragments /we may presume that a much 
larger unwritten literature existed, which was enjoyed by the men who, 
in those early days, by thought and reflection, attained to a certain de- 
gree of culture above their fellows. The early sovereigns worshiped 
the gods in person, and prayed that their people might enjoy a suf- 
ficiency of food, clothing, and shelter from the elements; and twice 
a year, in the Sixth and Twelfth montlis, the people assembled at 
the river-side, and, by washings and prayer, celebrated the festival of 
General Purification, by which the wliolc nation was purged of of- 
fenses and pollutions. This was the most characteristic of Shinto 
festivals, and the liturgy used in celebrating it is still in vogue at the 
present day. Time was measured by the phases df the moon, and 
the summer and winter solstices. Tlic division of months and years 
was in use. Tlie ancient laws and punishments were exceedingly se- 
vere. r>esides the. v ager of battle to decide a quarrel, the ordeal still 
hi use among the iVinOs was then availed of. The persons involved 
immersed their hands in boiling water. He whose hand was scald- 
ed most was the guilty one. The wholly innocent escaped without 
seatli, or was so slightly injured that his hand rapidly healed. 

Japanese art had its birth in mercy, about tlie time of Christ’s ad- 
vent on earth. A custom long adhered to among the noble classes 
was the Imrial of the living with the dead {jun-Hhi^ dying wdth the 
master). Tlie wife, and one or more servants, of the deceased lord 
committed suicide, and were inhumed witli him. The mikado Suinin, 
son of Bujin, attempted (b.c. 2) to abolish the cruel rite by imperial 
edict. Yet the old fasliion was not immediately abandoned. In a.d. 

the empress died. Komi no Tsukune, a courtier, having made 
some day images, succeeded in liaving these substituted for tlie living 
victims. This was tlie birth of Japanese art.. Henceforth these first 
prod^ts of man’s unfolding genius stood vicarious for the breathing 
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beings they simulated. For this reform, tlTe crigimator was given the 
lionorabic designation, Haji (Aa, clay; s%i, teacher = clay - image 
teacher, or artist). 

The domestic life and morals of those days deserve notice. There 
were no family names. The institution of marriage, if such it may he 
called, was upon the same basis as that among the modern Ainos 
or North American Indians. Polygamy was common. Marriage be- 
tween those whom we consider brothers and sisters was frequent, and 
a thing not to be condemned. Children of the same fathers by dif- 
ferent mothers were not considered fraternally related to each other, 
and hence could marry ; but marriage between a brother and sister 
born of the same mother was prohibited as immoral. 

The annexed illustration is taken from a native work, and represents 
a chief or nobleman in ancient 
Japan. It will be noticed that 
beards and mustaches -were 
w'orn in those days. The art- 
ist has depicted his subject 
with a well -wrinkled face to 
make him appear venerable, 
and with protruding cheeks to 
show his lusty physique, recall- 
ing the ideals of Chinese art, 
in which the men are always 
portly and massive, while the 
women arc invariably frail and 
slender. His pose, expression, 
folded arms, and dress of fig- 
ured material (consisting of one 
long loose robe with flowing 
sleeves, and a second garment, 
like very wide trousers, girded 
at the waist with straps of the 
same material) are all to be 
seen, though in modified forms, 
in modern Japan. The fash- A Court Noble in Ancient Japan. (From a Na* 
ions of tw^enty centuries have Diawmg.) 

changed but slightly. Suspended from his girdle may be seen the 
magatama chatelaine, evidently symbolizing his rank. The magatama 
arc perforated and polished pieces of soap-stone or cornelian, of v|;[ious 
colors, shaped something like a curved seed-pod. They were strung 
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togetlicr like beads# Otiiidl’ ornaments of tins age were \}l\q Jcudataina^ 
jewels of gold, silver, •or iron. Tlie ancient sw^ord was a straight, 
double-edged blade, about three feet long. 

Buddhists and Confiicianists assert that there existed no words in 
their language for benevolence, justice, propriety, sagacity, and truth. 
Doubtless these virtues existed, though not as necessary principles, to 
be taught, formulated, and incorporated into daily life. Chastity and 
restraint among the unmarried were not reckoned as necessary virtues ; 
and the most ancient Japanese literature, to say nothing of their 
mythology, proves that marriage was a flimsy bar against the excursions 
of irregular passion. Great feasts and drinking-bouts, in which ex- 
cessive eating was practiced, were common. They were fond of the 
chase, and lumting-parties were frequent from the most aiicieiit times. 
Among the commendable features of their life wxue tlie habit of daily 
bathing and other methods of cleanliness. They treated their wom- 
en with comparative kindness and respect. They loved the beautiful 
in Nature, and seemed to have been ever susceptible to her charms. 
In brief, they had neither the virtues nor vices of high civilization. 

The arts w'ere in the rudest state. Painting, carving, and sculpture 
were scarcely known. No tlieatre existed. Sacred dancing with masks, 
at the holy festivals, was practiced as part of the public worship, with 
music from both wind and stringed instruments. 

Until the seventh century of our era, wiieii the Chinese centralized 
system was adopted, the government of the Japanese empire was a 
species of feudalism. The invaders, on conquering the land, divided 
it, into fiefs that were held sometimes by direct followers of Jimmu, 
or by the original Aino cliicfs, or nobles of mixed blood, on their 
rendition of homage or tribute to the conqueror. The frequent de- 
fection of these native or semi-Japanese chiefs was the cause of the 
numerous rebellions, the accounts of which enter so largely into the 
history of the first centuries of the empire. The mikado himself 
ruled over what is now called the Kinai, or Five Home Provinces, a 
space of country included between Lake Biwa and the bays of Ozaka 
an<l Owari. The provinces in Shikoku, Kiiishiu, and the circuits 
west, north, and east, were ruled by tributary chiefs wdio paid homage 
to the mikado as their suzerain, but most probably allowed him to 
interfere to a slight extent in the details of the administration of 
their lauds. In cases of dispute between them, the mikado doubtless 
acted as umpire, his geographical position, superior power, and the 
saerittlness of person insuring his supremacy at all times, even in the 
heiglit of turbulence and riot so often prevailing. 
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In tlie ancient mikadoate, called by tlie^Jfipandse the Osei era^ ox* 
tlie government of monarclis, there were several features tending to 
increase the power of tlie^suzerain, or central chief. The first was the 
essentially theocratic form of the government. The sovereign was 
the centre of that superstitions awe, as \vell as of loyalty and personal 
reverence, which still exists. There grew into being that prestige, 
that sense of hedging divinity and super-mortal supremacy of the 
mikado that still forms the most striking trait of the Japanese char- 
acter, and the mightiest political, as it is a great religious and moral, 
force in Japan, overshadowing even the tremendous power of Bud- 
dhism, wdiich is, as Shinto is not, armed with the terrors of eternity. 
In both a theological and political sense, in him dwelt the fullness of 
the gods bodily. He was their hypostasis. He was not only their 
chosen servant, but was himself a god, and the vicegerent of all the 
gods. His celestial fathers had created the very ground on which 
they dwelt. His wiatli could destroy, his favor appease, celestial an- 
ger, and bring them fortune and prosperity. He \vas tlieir preserver 
and benefactor. In his custody were the three sacred symbols. It 
was by superior intellect and the dogmatism of religion, as well as 
with superior valor, weapons, and skill, that a handful of invaders con- 
quered and kept a land populated by millions of savages. 

To the eye of a foreigner and a native of Japan, this imperfect pict- 
ure of primitive Japan which I have given appears in very different 
lights. The native who looks at this far-oif morning of Great Japan, 
the Holy Country, sees his ancestors only throiigli the atmosphere in 
which lie lias lived and breathed. The dim religious light of reverent 
teaching of mother, nurse, father, or book falls on every object to re- 
veal beauty and conceal defects. The rose-tints which innocent clxiid- 
hood casts upon every object here makes all things lovely. Heaven 
lies about his country’s infancy. The precepts of his religion make 
the story sacred, and forbid the prying eye and the sandaled foot. 
The native loves, with passionate devotion, the land that nursed his 
holy ancestors, and thrills at the oft-told story of their prowxss and 
their holy lives. He makes tliem his model of conduct. 

The foreigner, in cold blood and with critical eye, patiently seeks 
the truth beneath, and, regarding not the dogma which claims to rest 
upon it, looks through dry light. To the one Nippon is the Land of 
the Gods, and the primal ages were holy. To the other, Japan is 
merely a geographical division of the earth, and its beginnings were 
from bixrharism. ^ 
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X. 

TEE ANCIEET EELIGIOK 

The ancient religion of the Japanese is called Kami no mkhi (way 
or doctrine of tlie gods ; i. e., tlieology). Tlic Chinese fonn of the 
same is Shinto. Foreigners call it Shintoism, or Sintooism. Almost 
all the foreign -writers* who have professed to treat of Shinto have 
described only the impure form which has resulted from the contact 
with it of Buddhism and Chinese philosophy, and as known to them 
since the sixteenth century. My pm-pose in this chapter is to give a 
more outline of ancient Shinto in its purity. A sketch of its tradi- 
tional an<l doctrinal basis has been given. Only a very few Shinto 
temples, ciilled miija, have preser\-ed the ancient purity of the rites 
and dogmas during the overshadowing influences of Buddhism. 

In Japanese mythology the universe is Japan, the legends relating 
Japan exclusively. All the deities, with perhaps a few exceptions, 
historical jjei-sonages ; and the conclusion of the whole matter of 
cosmogony and celestial genealogy is that the mikado is the descend- 
ant and representative of the gods who created the heavens and earth 
(Japan). Hence, the imperative duty of all Japanese is to obey him. 
principles, as summed up by the Department of Religion, and pro- 
_ throughout the empire so late as 1873, are expressed in the 
following commaiidments : 

lliou slialt honor the Gods, and love thj country. 

Shalt clearly understand the principles of Heaven and 
of inan. ■; 

revere the Mikado as thy soverekn, and obey the 

court.” 
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Tlie cMef cliaracteristic, wliicli is preserve! in •various manifesta- 
tions, is tlie worsliip of ancestors, and the* <?eif5bation of emperors, he- 
roes, and scholars. The adoration of the personified forces of nature 
enters largely into it. Ilf employs no idols, images, or effigies in its 
worship. Its s}mil)ols are the mirror and the gohei - — strips of notched 
white paper depending from a wand of w’ood. It teaches no doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, though it is easy to see that such a 
dogma may be developed from it, since all men (Japanese) are de- 
scended from the immortal gods. The native derivation of the term 
for man is kito {“ light -bearer ”) ; and the ancient title of the mi- 
kado’s heir-apparent was ‘‘ light-inheritor.” Fire and light (sun) have 
from earliest ages been the objects of veneration. 

Shinto has no moral code, no accurately defined system of ethics 
or belief. The leading principle of its adherents is imitation of the 
illustrious deeds of tlieir ancestors, and they are to prove themselves 
worthy of their descent by the purity of their lives. A number of 
salient points in their mythology arc recognized as maxims for their 
guidance. It expresses great detestation of all forms of uncleamiess, 
and is remarkable for the fullness of its ceremonies for bodily purifi- 
cation. Birth and death are especially polluting. Anciently, the 
coipse and the lying-in woman were assigned to buildings set apart, 
which were afterward burned. The priest must bathe and don clean 
garments before officiating, and bind a slip of paper over his mouth, 
lest his breath should pollute the offerings. Many special festivals 
were observed for purification, the ground dedicated for the purpose 
being first sprinkled with salt. The house and ground were defiled 
by death, and those who attended a funeral must also free themselves 
from contamination by the use of salt. The ancient emperors and 
priests in the provinces perfonned the actual ablution of the people, 
or made public lustrations. Later on, twice a year, at the festivals of 
purification, paper figures representing the people were thrown into 
the river, allegorical of the cleansing of tlie nation from the sins of 
the past six months. Still later, the mikado deputized the chief min- 
ister of religion at Kioto to perform the symbolical act for the peo- 
ple of the whole country. 

After death, the members of a family in which death had occurred 
must exclude themselves from all intercourse with the world, attend 
no religious services, and, if in official position, do no work for a 
specified number of days. 

Thanksgiving, supplication, penance, and praise are all repres^ted 
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m the praj-crs to tie godsj which are offered by both sexes. The em- 
peror and nobles often met in the temple gardens to compose hymns 
or sacred poems to the gods. Usually in prayer the hands are clap- 
ped twice, the head or the knees bowed, and the petition made in 
SI eneo. ^ The womhiper does not enter the temple, but stands before 
It, and first pulls a rope _ dangling down over a double gong, like a 
xuii»e sluig‘]i-bell, with which he calls the attention of the deity. The 
ynn arc beUevcd to hear the prayer when as yet but in thouoht, be- 
fore It nses to the lips. Not being intended for human ears, elo- 
qucmj IS not needed. The mikado in his palace dailv offers up peti- 
hoiisfor aU his people, which are more effectual than those of his sub- 
jects. ashing the hands and rinsing out the mouth, the worshiper 
repeats prayers, of wliich the following Ls an example : “O God, that 
dwGIest m the high plain of heaven, who art divine in substance and 
m intelhy-, and able to give protection from guilt and its penalties 
to banish impurity, and to cleanse us from micleanness - hosts of 
gods, pvo car ami listen to these our petitions.” Or this ; “ I say with 
awe, deign to bles,s me by correcting the unwitting faults which, seen 
and htm-d by yon, I have committed; by blowing off and clearino- 
away the ealamhies which evil gods might inflict; by causing me to 
luc long, like ye hard and lasting rock; and by repeating, to the 
gods of hem-yly origin, and to the gods of earthly origin, the peti- 

1 the sharp-caredness of the forth-galloping colt.” ' 

Hie offcmigs, most commonly kid with great cormnony by the 
pi lost, in white robes, before the gods, wore fruit and vegeWes in 
season, hsli and venison. At night they were removed, and became 
he pyperty of the priest. Game and fowls wore offered np as an 

hc(,d. 11, ey were hung up by the legs before the temple for some 
■mie, and then permitted to escape, and, being regarded as sacred to 

f r?, and the prodll 

is led by the silk-woim and the cotton-plant were also dedicated 
.xfoio each temple stood a tarii, or bird-rest. This was made of 

itli tmU aliglitiy projecting, and underneath this a smaUer horizontsi 
b.™. On fl. 1. pe,el»d the fowls .S.red np to ft, godllt rforf 

~.i., o, ft. « 1 CTfog St „pptd fttrt 

wajv II , 0 Bnddld. 1 . .tfoehod ftUet. to its ero» beam, paintedt; 
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coppered its posts, curved its top-piece, nmdf it pf stone or bronze, 
and otlierwise altered its cliaracter. R5s^mli»liiig two crosses with 
tlieir ends joined, tlie torii is a conspicuous object in tlie landscape, 
and a purely original wo^c of Japanese arclntecture. 

All tlie miyas were characterized by rigid simplicity, constructed 
of pure wood, and thatched, bTo paint, lacquer, gilding, or any mer- 
etricious ornaments were ever allowed to adorn or defile the sacred 
structure, and the use of metal was avoided. Within, only the gohei 
and the daily offerings were visible. Within a closet of purest wood 
is a case of wood containing the ‘‘ august spirit-substitute,” or gods’- 
seed,” in which tlie deity enshrined in the particular temple is be- 
lieved to reside. Tliis spirit-substitute is usually a mirror, wMcli in 
some temples is exposed to view. The principal Shinto temples arc 
at Ise,in wLicli tlie mirror given by Amaterasu to Ninigi, and brought 
down from heaven, was enshrined. Some native writers assert that 
the mirror was the goddess herself ; others, that it merely represented 
her. All others in Japan are imitations or copies of this original. 

Tlie priests of Shinto are designated according to their rank. They 
are called kanmifshi (shrine-keepers). Sometimes they receive titles 
from the emperor, and tlie higher ranks of the priesthood are court 
nobles. They are, in tlie strictest sense of the word, Government offi- 
cials. The office of chief minister of religion was hereditary in the 
Nakatomi family. Ordinarily they dress like other people, but are 
robed in white when officiating, or in court -dress when at court 
They marry, rear families, and do not shave tlieir heads. Tlie office 
is usually hereditary. Yirgin priestesses also minister at the shrines. 

After all tlie research of foreign scholars who have examined the 
claims of Shinto on the soil, and by the aid of the language, and the 
sacred books and commentators, many hesitate to decide whether 
Shinto is “ a genuine product of Japanese soil,” or whether it is not 
closely allied with the ancient religion of China, which existed before 
the period of Confucius. The weight of opinion inclines to the latter 
belief. Certain it is that many of the Japanese myths are almost ex- 
actly like those of China, while many parts of the cosmogony can be 
found unaltered in older Chinese works. The Kojiki (the Bible of 
the Japanese believers in Shinto) is full of narrations; but it lays 
down no precepts, teaches no morals or doctrines, prescribes no ritual. 
Shinto lias very few of the characteristics of a religion, as understood 
by us. The most learned native commentators and exponents of Shin- 
to expressly maintain the view, that Shinto has no moral code.^ Mo- 
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todrij tlie great modern yenvalist of Sliinto, teaches, with polemic em- 
phasis, that morals were Fnvented by the Chinese because they were 
an immoral people; but in Japan there was no necessity for any sys- 
tem of morals, as erery Japanese acted arigM if he only consulted his 
own heart. The duty of a good Japanese consists in obeying the 
commands of the mikado without questioning whether these com- 
mands are right or wrong. It was only immoral people, like the 
Chinese, w^ho presumed to discuss the character of their sovereigns. 
Among the ancient Japanese, government and religion were the sa.me.’^ 

* In tills cliapter, I have carefully endeavored to exclude mere opinions and 
conjectures, and to give the facts only. I append below the views held by gen- 
tlemen of cosmopolitan culture, and earnest students of Shinto on the soil, whose 
researches and candor entitle them to be heard. 

“ Shinto, as expounded by Motobri, is nothing else than an engine for reducing 
the people to a condition of mental slavery.”— Eknest Satow, Eiiglishy the fore- 
most living fMpmiese S€holm\ and a special student of IShinto. 

“ There is good evidence that Shinto resembles very closely the ancient religion 
of the Chinese.” “A distinction shonld be drawn between the Shinto of ancient 
times and the doctrine as developed by writers at the court of the mikado in 
modern times.” “The sword and dragon, the thyrsus staff and ivy, the staff of 
^Esculapius and snakes, most probably had the same significance as the Japanese 
gohel; and, as Siebold has remarked, it symbolized the union of the two elements, 
male and female. The history of the creation of the world, as given by the Japa- 
nese, bore the closest resemblance to the myths of China and India; while little 
doubt existed tliat these (symbol and myth) were imported from the West, the 
diUiculty being to fix the date. Little was known of Shinto that might give it 
the eharactor of a religion as understood by Western nations.” — J. A, Von Brandt, 
(krmati^ lak minister of the German em'inre to Japan, and nom to Peking, a student of 
Jajnmese archa^ilogg, audfoioidcr of the German Asiatic Society of Japan. 

“Japanese, in general, arc at a loss to describe what Shinto is; but this cir- 
<?iimstanee Is inteiligible if what was once an indigenous faith had been turned, 
in later days, into a political engine.” “ Infallibility on the part of the head of 
the vstate, which was naturally attributed to rulers claiming divine descent, wms 
a convenient doctrine for political purposes in China or Japan, as elsewhere.” 
“ Wc must look to early times for the meaning of Shinto.” “ Its origin is close- 
ly allied to the early religion of the Chinese.” “The practice of putting up 
sticks with shavings or paper attached, in order to attract the attention of the 
spirits, is observable among certain hill tribes of India, as "well as among the Ainos 
of Yezo. The Hindoos, Bunnese, and Chinese have converted these sticks into 
flags, or streamers.” “ If Shinto had ever worked great results, or had taken 
deep liokl on the ^Tapanese people, it w'ould scarcely have been superseded so 
completely as it had been by Buddhism.”— Sir Harrt S. Parkes, British minister 
plenipotetitiaiy in Japan, a fine scholar, and long resident in both China and Jap)an. 

“ The leading idea of Shinto is a reverential feeling toward the dead.” “ As to 
the political use of it, the state is quite right in turning it to account in support 
of the absolute government which exists in Japan.” “ The early records of Ja- 
pan are by no means reliable,”— Arinori Mori, Japanese, formerly charge d'af- 
faires of Japan at Wa^mgtm, U.8.A.,mw Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs in Japan. 
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THE THRONE AND THE NOBLE FAMILIES. 

From the beginning of tlie Japanese empire, until the century aft- 
er the introduction of Buddhism, the mikados were the real rulers of 
their people, having no hedge of division between them and their 
subjects. The palace was not secluded from the outer world. ISTo 
screen hid the face of the monarch from the gaze of his subjects. 

' No bureauocracy rose, like a wall of division, between ruler and ruled. 

No hedge or net of officialdom hindered free passage of remonstrance 
or petition. The mikado, active in word and deed, was a real ruler, 
leading his armies, directing his Government. Those early days of 
comparative national poverty when the mikado Avas the warrior-chief 
of a conquering tribe ; and, later, when he ruled a little kingdom in 
Central Japan, holding the distant portions of his quasi - empire in 
tribute ; and, still later, when he was the head of an undivided em- 
pire-mark the era of his personal importance and energy. Then, in 
the mikado dAvelt a manly soul, and a strong mind in a strong body. 
This era was the golden age of the imperial poAver. lie was the true 
executive of the nation, initiating and carrying out the enterprises of 
^ peace or war. As yet, no military class had arisen to make tliemseU^es 

the arbiters of the throne ; as yet, that throne was under no proprie- 
torship; as yet, there Avas but one capital and centre of authority. 

Gradually, hoAvcver, there arose families of nobility Avho shared and 
dictated the power, and developed the tAVO official castes of civilian 
and military officials, Avidening the distance between the sovereign and 
his subjects, and rendering him more and more inaccessible to his 
people. Then followed in succession the decay of his power, the cre- 
ation of a dual system of government, with tAvo capitals and centres 
of authority ; the domination of the military classes ; the centuries of 
anarchy; the progress of feudalism; the rending of the empire into 
hundreds of petty provinces, baronies, and feudal tenures. "Within 
the time of European knoAvledge of Japan, true national unity has 
^ scarcely been known. The political system has been ever in a^ state 
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of imstablo cqiulibrinm^aBd the nation but a conglomeration of units 
in whioh the forces of rcpaiSon ever threatened to overcome the forces 
ot cohesion. Two rulers in two capitals gave to foreigners the im- 
press!, m that there were two “emperors” ii7 Japan-an Idea that has 
Wn incorporated into most of the text-boots and cyclopedias of 
<.liiasten,lom. Let it be clearly understood, however, that there never 
was but one emperor in Japan, the mikado, who is and alwavs was 
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to (xotoba (a.d. 1198) fifty-tliree emperors r^igne^, averaging eleven 
years eack (See list of emperors, p. 123?)^ » 

In A.D. 603, the first attempt to create orders of nobility for the 
nobles, already niimerous^^ existing, was made by the Empress Siiiko. 
Twelve orders 'were instituted, with symbolic names, after the Chinese 
custom— -such as Yirtue, Humanity, Propriety, etc* — 'distinguished 
by the colors of the caps worn. In 649, this system was changed for 
that having nine ranks, with two divisions. In each of the last six 
were two subdmsions, thus in reality making thirty grades. The first 
grade was a posthiiiiious reward, given only to those who in life had 
held the second. Every officer, from the prime minister to the offi- 
cial clerks, had a rank attached to his office, which was independent 
of birth or age. All officers were presented, and all questions of pre- 
cedence "were settled, in accordance with this rank. 

The court officials, at first, liad been very few, as might be imagined 
in this simple state of society without writing. The Jin Gi Kuan, 
which had existed from very ancient times, supervised the ceremonies 
of religion, the |:)Ositions being chiefly held by members of the Naka- 
tomi family. This was the highest division of the Govonimcnt. In 
A.D. 6G3, with the introduction of orders of nobility, the form of gov- 
ernment was changed from simple feudalism to centralized monarchy, 
with eight ministries, or departments of state, as follows : 

1. Kakatsukasa no Sho (Department of the Imperial Palace). 

2. Shi Id bu Sho (Department of Civil Office and Education). 

3. Ji bu Sho (Department of Etiquette and Ceremonies). 

4. Mim bu Sho (Department of Revenue and Census). 

5. Ilio bu Sho (Department of War). 

6. Gio bu Sho (Department of Justice). 

7. O kura Sho (Department of Treasury), 

8. Ku nai Slid (Department of Imperial Household). 

The Jin Gi Kuan (Council of Religion ; literally, Council of the Gods 
of Heaven and Earth), though anciently outranking tlie Dai Jo Kuan 
(Great Government Council), lost its prestige after the introduction 
of Buddhism. The Dai Jo Kuan, created a.d. ;786, superintended the 
eight boards and ruled the empire by means of local governors ap- 
pointed from the capital. In it were four ministers ; 

1. Dai Jd Dai Jin (Great Minister of the Great Government). 

2. Sa Dai Jin (Great Minister of the Left). 

3. U Dai Jin (Great Minister of the Right). 

4. Nai Dai Jin (Inner Great Minister). 
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upon, orders were sent to the provinces alongithe line of march to be 
ready to obey the imperial command, and compare the quota required 
with the local muster-rolls. An army would thus be quickly assem- 
bled at the capital, or, starting thence, could be re-enforced on the 
route to the rebellious province. All that was necessary were the or- 
ders of the emperor. When war was over, the army was dissolved, 
and the army corps, regiments, and companies were mustered out of 
service into their units of combination, go of five men. The general, 
doffing helmet, made his votive offering to the gods, and returned to 
garrison duty. 

Until about the twelfth century, the Japanese empire, like the old 
Roman, was a centre of civilization surrounded by barbarism, or, rath- 
er, like a wave advancing ever farther northward. The numerous re- 
volts in Kiushiii, Shikokfi, and even in the North and East of Hondo, 
show that the subjugation of these provinces was by no means com- 
plete on their first pacification. The Kuanto needed continual mili- 
tary care, as well as civil government; while the northern provinces 
Avere in a chronic state of riot and disorder, being now peaceful and 
loyally obedient, and anon in rebellion against the mikado. To keep 
the remote provinces in order, to defend their boundaries, and to col- 
lect tribute, military occupation became a necessity ; and, accordingly, 
in each of the distant provinces, especially those next to the frontier, 
beyond which were the still iinconquered savages, an army was per- 
manently encamped. This, in the remote provinces, was the perma- 
nent military force. Throughout the country was a reserve militia, 
or latent army ; and in the capital w\as the regular anny, consisting 
of the generals and “ the Six Guards,” or household troops, wdio fonn- 
ed the regular garrison of Kioto in peace, and in war became the nu- 
cleus of the army of chastisement. 

This system wx-^rked well at first, but time showad its defects, and 
w’herein it could ho improved. Among that third of the population 
classed as soldiers, some naturally proved themselves brave, apt, and 
skillful; others ware warthless in war, wffiile in the remaining two- 
thirds many wdio were able and willing could not enter the army. 
About the end of the eighth century a reform was instituted, and a 
new division of the people made. The court decided that all those 
among the rich peasants wiio liad capacity, and ware skilled in arch- 
ery and horsemanship, should compose the military class, and that the 
remainder, the weak and feeble, should continue to till the soil and 
apply themselves to agriculture. The above w’as one of the mq^t sig- 
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uificant of all the diaugns,in the hi.story of Japan. Its fruits are seen 
-kv m the social constitution of the Japanese people. Thouo-h 
tu. aie many classes, there are but two great divisions of the lam 
nese, the military and the agricultural. Inwrought the complete 
omiiee of the soldier and the farmer. It lifted up one part of he oc 

t 

pu.smt of arms, letters, and the cultivation of honor and chivalry 

possible, and by which 
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A Japanese Farmer. (Seed-beds of rice protected from the birds by strings and slips of 

wood.)* 


ovenneclcllesoine officialdom toiiclics his land to transfer, sell, or re- 
divide it : then he rises as a rebel. In time of war, lie is a disinter- 
ested and a passive spectator, and he does not hght. lie changes 
masters with apparent unconcern. Amidst all the ferment of ideas 
induced by the contact of "Western civilization witli Asiatic within tlie 
last two decades, tlie farmer stolidly remains conservative : lie knows 
not, nor cares to hear, of it, and hates it hceause of the heavier taxes 
it imposes upon him, 


* In the above sketch by Hokusai, the farmer, well advanced in life, bent and 
bald, is looking dubiously over a piece of newly tilled land, perhaps just reclaim- 
ed, which lie defends from the birds by the device of strings holding strips of 
thin wood and bamboo stretched from a pole. With his ever-present bath-towel 
and headkcrchief on his shoulders, his pipe held behind him, he stands in medi- 
tative attitude, in his old rice-straw sandals, ron down and out at the heels, his 
well-worn cotton coat, darned crosswise for durability and economy, wondering 
whether he will see a full crop before he dies, or wdietlicr lie can pay his taxes, 
and fill his children’s months w’ith rice. The writing at side is a proverb which 
, has two meanings: it may be read, “A new tield gives a small crop,” or ‘^Hu- 
man life is but fifty years.” In either ease, it has pregnant significance to the 
farmer. The pathos and humor are irresistible to one wdio knows the life of 
these sons of toil. * 
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To support therailitgry.^a certain portion of rice was set apart per- 
manently iis revenue, Sna given as wages to the soldiers. Tliis is tlie 
origin of the pensions still enjoyed by tlio samurai, and the burden of 
tiio tTovcrninent and people, which in 1876 [ after repeated reductions 

amounts to nearly .$18,000,000. ’ 

Lot U.S notice how the noble families originated. To this hour 
tho.se same families, numbering one hundred and fifty -five in all 
dwell m Tuldo or Kioto, intensely proud of their high descent from’ 
the mikados and the heavenly gods, glorying in their pedigree more 
than the autochthons of Greece gloried in their native soil." The ex- 
f superiority to all mankind among some of 
1. highert officials under the pre.sent mikado’s government has been 
the cause of bitter quarrels, loading almost to civil war. Under the 
a ered circumstances of the national life since 1868 , the ofiicials of 
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antiquity, and claiming descent from the 
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As the chasm between the forms and spirit of the past and the pret 
widens, as the modem claims jostle the ancient traditions as^vig 
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to tlie tlirone or a Imsband of the mikado’s d|ught^r might he sought. 
In either case the chosen one became '•nfikjido. Only those sons, 
brothers, or grandsons of the sovereign, to whom the title was spe- 
cially granted by patent* were called princes of the blood. There 
were five grades of these. Surnames were anciently unknown in Ja- 
pan ; individuals only having distinguishing appellatives. In 415, 
families were first distinguished by special names, usually after those 
of places. Younger sons of mikados took surnames and founded ca- 
det families. The most famous in the Japanese peerage are given 
below. By long custom it came to pass that each particular family 
held the monopoly of some one high office as its prerogative. The 
Nakatomi family was formerly charged with the ceremonies of Shinto, 
and religious offices became hereditary in that family. The Fujiwara 
(Wistaria meadow) family is the most illustrious in all Japan. It was 
founded by Kamatari, wiio was regent of the empire (a.d. 645-649), 
who was said to have been descended from Ame no ko yane no 
mikoto, the servant of the grandfather of Jimmu. The influence of 
this family on the destinies of Japan, and the prominent part it has 
played in history, will be fully seen. At present ninety-five of the 
one hundred and fifty-five families of huge are of Fujiwara name and 
descent The office of Kuambaku, or Regent, the highest to -svliich a 
subject could attain, was held by members of this family exclusively. 
The Sugawara family, of which six families of huge descendants, 
is nearly as old as the Fujiwara. Its members have been noted for 
scliolarship and learning, and as teachers and lecturers on religion. 

The Taira family was founded by Takamochi, great grandson of 
the Emperor Kuammii (a.d. 782-805), and became prominent as tln^ 
great military vassals of the mikado. But five huge families claim 
descent from the survivors. 

The Minamoto family was founded by Tsunemoto, grandson of 
the Emperor Seiwa (839-880). They w^ere the rivals of the Taira. 
Seventeen families of huge are descended from this old stock. The 
office of Sei-i Tai Shogun, or Barbarian-chastising Great General, was 
monopolized by tlie Minamoto, and, later, by other branches of tlu^ 
stock, named x\shikaga and Tokugawa. 

Though so many ofiices wore created in the seventh century, the 
huge were sufficiently numerous to fill them. The members of the 
Fujiwara family gradually absorbed the majority, until almost ail of 
the important ones at court, and the governorships of many provinces, 
were filled by them. When vacancies occurred, no question was 
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raised as to this or that man’s fitness for the position : it was simply 
one of high descent, fed ahian of Fujiwara Mood was sure to get the 
appointment, whether he had abilities or not. This family, in spite 
of its illustrious name and deeds, are to bc^‘ credited with the forma- 


around the mikado, wdiich his people could not 


tion of a “ring” 

^ - Xi' “'-'W 

break, and with the creation of one of the most accursed systems of 
nepotism ever seen in any country. Proceeding step by step, with 
craft and signal ability, they gradually obtained the administration of 
the government in the mikado’s name. Formerly it had been the 
privilege of every subject to petition the sovereign. The Fujiwara 
ministers gradually assumed the right to open all such petitions, and 
decide upon them. They also secured the appointment of younger 
sons, brothers, nephews, and kinsmen to all the important positions. 
They based their hold on the throne itself by marrying their daugh- 
ters to the mikado, whose will was thus bent to their own designs. 
For contm-ies the empresses were chiefly of Fujiwara blood. In this 
vva\, having completely isolated the sovereign, they became the virtual 
rulers of the country and the proprietors of the throne, and dictated 
as to who should be made emperor. Every new office, as fast as cre- 
ated, was filled by them. In the year 888, the title of Kuambaku 
(iiteraily, “tbe bolt inside the gate,” but meaning “to represent to 
the mikado ”) was first used and bestowed on a Fujiwara noble. The 
Kuambaku WM the highest subject in the empire. He was regent 
ilurmg the minority of the emperor, or when an empress filled" the 
throne. The office of Kuambaku, first filled by Fujiwara Mototsun6, 
heeamo hereditary in the family, thus making them all powerful. In 
time the lujiwaras, who had increased to the pro 25 ortions of a great 
clan, were divided into five branches called the Sekke, or Regent fam- 
ihes, named Konoye, Kujo, Nijo,lchij6, and Takadzukasa. 

So long as the succession to the throne was so indefinite, and on 
such a wide basis, it was easy for this powerful family to choose the 
heir whenever the throne was empty, as it was in their power to make 
It empty when it so suited them, by compelling the mikado to abdicate 

In 794 the capital was removed to Kioto, seven miles from 
Uke Biwa, and there permanently located. Before that time it was 
at Kashiwabara, at Kara,* or at some place in the Home Provinces 
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[kinai) of Yamato, Yamasliiro, or Settsu. loyg as tlie course of 
empire was identified witli that of a centrlll fnilitary chief, who -was 
the ruler of a few provinces and suzerain of tributaries, requiring him 
to he often in camp or the march, government was by the s^vord 
rather than by the sceptre, and the permanent location of a capi- 
tal was unnecessary. As the area of dominion increased and became 
more settled the government business grew apace, in amount and 
complexity, and division of labor \vas imjKirative, and a permanent 
capital rras of prime importance. The choice was most felicitous. 
The ancient city of Ileianjo, seven miles south-west of the southern 
end of Lake Biwa, was chosen. The Japanese wmrd meaning capital, 
or large city, is miaho,^ of which kid or kioto is the Chinese equiva- 
lent. The name Ileianjo soon fell into disuse, the people speaking of 
the city as the miako. Even this term gave way in popular usage to 
Kioto. Miako is now chiefiy used in poetry, wliile the name most 
generally a]'>})lied has been and is Kioto, the miako hy excellence. 
Kioto remained the capital of Japan until 1808, when the miako was 
removed to Yedo, which city having 1)ccome tlie kiu, was re-named 
Tokio, or Eastern capital. The name Yedo is no longer in use among 
the Japanese. No more eligible site could have been chosen for the 
purpose. Kioto lies not mathematically, but geograpliically and prac- 
tically in respect of the distribution of population and habitable area, 
in the centre of Japan. It is nearly in the middle of the narro^vest 
neck of land between the Sea of Japan and tlie Pacific Ocean. It 
lies at the foot, and stands like a gate between the great mountain 
ranges, diverging north and south, or east and west. Its situation at 
the base of tlie great central lake of Bi^va, or Oini, forty miles from 
whose northern point is the harbor and sea-port of Tsuruga, makes it 


708-783. Their reigns were prosperous and glorious, and were distinguished for 
the cultivation of the arts, literature, and religion. Here, in 711, the Kojiki was 
wu'itten, and in 713, by orders of the imperial court, sent to all the governors of 
provinces ; abook, in sixty-six volumes, descriptive of the provinces, cities, mount- 
ains, rivers, valleys, and plains, plants, trees, birds, and quadrupeds, was begun, 
and finished in 1034. Only fragments of this fine work are now extant. In the 
period 708-715 copper was discovered. In 739, the colossal gilded copper image 
of Buddha, fifty-three feet high, was cast and set up. Many envoys from China, 
and Buddhist priests from Slam, India, and China, visited Nara, one of the lat- 
ter bringing a library of five thousand volumes of Buddhist literature. In 749 
it was forbidden by imperial edict to slaughter animals in Japan. A large, col- 
lection of the personal and household articles in the possession of the mikados 
of the eighth century was exhibited at Nara in June, 1875, the inventories made 
at that ancient period being accessible for comparison. 
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accccssible to the fihips, coming from the entire west coast and from 
^ezo. On the west &d*c5st the natural mountain roads and passes 
slope down and open toward it. Forty miles to the south are the 
great harbors lining the bay of Ozaka, the' haven of all ships from 
northern or southern points of the eastern coast. Easy river com 
mumcations connect Ozaka with Kioto. 

Ole miako is beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole empire 
of Jf^pan. The tone of reverential tenderness, of e.xulting joy toe 
sparkling of the eyes with which Japanese invariably speak of lloto 
. witness to the fact of its natural beauty, its sacred and classic associa- 
tions, and Its place m the affections of the people. The city stands 
on an elliptical plain walled in on all sides by evergreen Ms S 
moun^ hke the floor of a huge flattened crater no longer IhoSd 
with lai a, but mantled with flowers. On the south the river Kamo 
entt ff T west, flowing in crystal clearness, the afflu- 
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fealty of tlie distant princes was measured ^not pnly by tlieir trib- 
ute and military assistance, but by their d<^e«;mnformity to the cus- 
toms of the miako, which naturally became the centre of learning and 
civilization. * 

Previous to the era of Sujin, the observance of the time of begin- 
ning the new year, as %veli as the celebration of the sacred festivals to 
the gods, was not the same throughout the provinces. The acceptance 
of a uniform calendar promulgated from the capital was then, as now, 
a sign of loyalty of far greater significance than would ap]>ear to us 
at first sight. This was forcibly showm in Yokohama, as late as 1872, 
after the mikado had abolished the lunai*, and ordered tlio use of 
the solar, or Gregorian, calendar in his dominions. The resident Chi- 
nese, in an incendiary document, which wms audaciously posted on 
the gates of the Japanese magistrate’s office, denounced tlie Japanese 
for having thus signified, by the adoption of the barbarians’ time, 
that they had yielded themselves up to be the slaves of the foreign 
devils.” 

The mikado has no family name. He needs none, be(‘auso liis 
dynasty never changes. Being above ordinary mortals, no name is 
necessary to distinguish him from men. He need be personally dis- 
tinguished only from the gods. When he dies, he will enter the; 
company of the gods. He is deified under some name, with Tenno 
(son^ or king, of heaven) affixed. It w’as not proper (until 1S72, 
when the custom was abrogated) for ordinary people to pronounce 
the name of tlie living mikado aloud, or to write it in full : a stroke 
should be left out of each of the characters. 

Previous to the general use of Chinese writing, the mikados, about 
fifty ill all, had long names ending in “ mikoto,” a term of respect equiv- 
alent to augustness,” and quite similar to those applied to the gods. 
These extremely long names, now so unmanageable to foreign, and 
even to modern native, tongues, gave place in popular use to the great- 
ly abbreviated Chinese equivalents. A complete calendar of the names 
of the gods and goddesses, mikados and empresses and heroes, was 
made out in Chinese cliaracters. It is so much more convenient to 
use these, that I have inserted them in the text, even though to do so 
seems in many an instance an anachronism. The difference in learned 
length and thundering sound of the Japanese and the Chinese form 
of some of these names will be easily seen and fully appreciated after 
a glance, by the Occidental reader who is terrified at the uncouth ness 
of both, or who fears to trust his vocal organs to attempt their pro- 
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iiimciatioiL Amaterasu^ o mikami becomes Ten Sho Dai Jin ; Oki- 
iiajra Taraslii Ilime becomes Jingu Kogo. 


After the Chinese writing became fashionable, the term mikoto 
was dropped. The mikados after death leceived a different name 
from that used when living: thus Kan Yamato Iware hiko no mikoto 
became, posthumously, Jimmu Temio. 

The Golden Age of the mikado’s power ceased after the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism and the Chinese system of officialdom. The de- 
cadence of his personal power began, and steadily continued. Many 
of the high ministers at court became Buddhists, as well as the mi- 
kados. It now began to be a custom for the emperors to abdicate 
after short reigns, shave off their hair in token of renunciation of 
the w'orld, become monks, and retire from active life, taking the title. 
IIo-o (/ao, law of Buddha; d, mikado = cloistered emperor). During 
the eighth century, while priests were multiplying, and monasteries 
were everywhere being established, the court was the chief propaganda. 
The courtiers vied with each other in holy zeal and study of the sacred 
books of India, while the minds of the empresses and boy-emperors 
were occupied with schemes for the advancement of Buddhism. In 
741, the erection of two great temples, and of a seven-storied pagoda 
in each pi'ovince, wuis ordered. The abdication after short reigns 
made the mikados mere puppets of the ministers and courtiers. In- 
stead of warriors braving discomforts of the camp, leading armies in 
i,)attle, or fighting savages, the chief rulers of the empire abdicated, 
after short reigns, to retire into monasteries, or give themselves up to 
license. This evil state of affairs continued, until, in later centuries, 
effeminate men, steeped in sensual delights, or silly boys, who droned 
away their lives in empty pomp and idle luxury, or became the tools 
of monks, filled the throne. Meanwhile the administration of tlie 


empire from the capital declined, while the influence of the military 
classes increased. As the mil-adn’s iin+.nai ■, ■ 


As the mikado’s actual po’wer grew weaker his 
nominal importance increased. He was surrounded by a hedon of 
etiquette that secluded him from the outer world. He never appeared 
m public. His subjects, except bis wife and concubines and highest 
mmisters, never saw his face. He sat on a throne of mats behind a 
curtain. His feet were never allowed to touch the earth. When he 
went abroad in the city, he rode in a car closely curtained, and drawn 
by bullocks. The relation of emperor and subject thus grew mythic- 
al, and the way was paved for some bold usurper to seise tbe aLal- 
ity of.power, while the name remained sacred and inviolate. 
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XII. 

THE BEGINNING OF MILITABY DOMINATION. 

With ranlcj place, and power as tlie prizes, there were not want- 
ing rival contestants to dispute the monopoly of the Fujiwara. The 
prosperity and domineering pride of the scions of this ancient house, 
instead of overawing those of younger families that were forming in 
the capital, served only as spurs to their pride and determination to 
share tlie highest gifts of the sovereign. It may he easily supposed 
that the Fujiwara did not attain the summit of their power without 
the sacrifice of many a rival aspirant. The looseness of the marriage 
tie, the intensity of ambition, the greatness of the prize — the throne 
itself — made the court ever the fruitful soil of intrigue, jealousies, 
proscription, and even the use of poison and the dagger. The fate 
of many a noble victim thus sacrificed on the altars of jealousy and 
revenge forms the subject of the most pathetic passages of the Jap- 
anese historians, and the tear-compelling scenes of the romance and 
the drama. The increase of families was the increase of feuds. Ar- 
rogance and pride were matched by craft and subtlety that finally led 
to cpiarrels 'which rent the nation, to civil wmr, and to the almost utter 
extinction of one of the great families. 

The Suga'wara were the most ancient rivals of the Fujiwara, The 
most illustrious victim of court intrigue bearing this name was Snga- 
wara Michizane. This polished courtier, the Beauclerc of Ins age, 
had, by the force of his talents and learning, risen to the position of 
inner great minister. As a scholar, he ranked among the liighest of 
his age. At different periods of his life he -wi’ote, or compiled, from 
the oldest records various histories, some of which are still extant. 
His industry and ability did not, however, exempt him from tlie jeal- 
ous annoyances of the Fujiwara courtiers, who imbittered his life by 
poisoning the minds of the emperor and courtiers against him. One 
of them, Tokihira, secured an edict banishing him to Kiushiii, Here, 
in the horrors of poverty and exile, he endeavored to get a petition 
to the mikado, but failed to do so, and starved to death, on the 2oth 
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while Taira and Minamoto generals lusted after the high offices held 
by Fuji warn courtiers, Taira and MinamoAo^ it^ies* aspired to become 
empresses, or at least imperial concubines, where they might, for the 
glory of their family, bi^ird the dragon of power in his owm den. 
They had so far increased in influence at court, that in lOOS, the 
wife of the boy-emperor, Ichijo, was chosen from the house of Mi- 
nanioto. 

The Minamoto family, or, as the Chinese characters express the 
name, Gcnji, wars founded hy Tsunemoto, the grandson of Seiwa 
(859-880) and son of the minister of war. His great-grandson Yori- 
yoslii heeame a shogun, and was sent to flght the Ainos ; and the 
half-breeds, or rebels of mixed Aino and Japanese blood, in the east 
and extreme north of Hondo. Yoriyoshi’s son, Yoshiiye, followed 
his father in arms, and was likewise made a shogun. So terrible was 
Yoshiiye in battle that he was called Ilacliiman taro. The name Taro 
is given to the first-born son. Hachiman is the Buddhist foim of 
Ojin, the deified son of Jingii Kogo, and the patron of wairiors, or 
god of war. After long years of fighting, he completely tranquilized 
the provinces of the Kuanto. His great-grandson Yoshitomo^'*' became 

The taniily name {ujl) precedes the personal, or what "we call the baptismal 
or Christian name. Thus the full name of the boy Kotaro, son of Mr. Ota, 
would be Ota Kotaro. Family names nearly always have a topographical moan- 
ing, having been taken from names of streets, villages, districts, rivers, mount- 
ains, etc. The following are specimens, taken from the register of my sludonts 
ill the Imperial College in TOkio, many of wliom are descendants of the iilustn- 
ous personages mentioned in this book, or in Japanese history. The great bulk 
of the Samurai claim descent from less than a hundred original families: Plain- 
village, Crane -slope, Hill -village, Middle -mountain. Mountain -foot, Grove -en- 
trance, Iligh-bridgc, East-river, Tlivcr-point, Garden-mountain, River-meadow, 
Pine-village, Great-tree, Pine-well, Shrine-promontory, Gherry-ivell, Cedar-bay, 
Lower-held, Stone-pine, Front-field, Bamboo-bridge, Large-island, Happy-field, 
Siirine-plahi, Temple-island, Hand-island, North-village, etc., etc. It was not the 
custom to have godparents, or namesakes, in our sense of these words. Mid- 
dle names were not given or used, each person having but a family and a person- 
al name. Neither could there be a senior and junior of exactly the same name 
in the same family, as with us. The father usually bestow^ed on his son half of 
his name; that is, he gave him one of the Chinese characters with which his own 
was written. Tims, Yoriyoshi named his first-born son Yoshiiyd, L e., Yoshi 
(good) and iye {home or famihj). Yoshiiye iiad six sons, named, respectively, 
Yoshimimc^, Yoshiehika, Yoshikuni, Yosliitada, Yoshitoki, and Yoshitaka. The 
Taira nobles retained the mori in Tadamori, in their owm personal names. Fe- 
male names were borrowed from those of beautiful and attractive objects or of 
auspicious omens, and were usually not changed at marriage or throughout life. 
Males made use during life of a number of appellations given them, or assumed 
on the occasions of birth, reaching adult age, official promotion, change of life; 
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time tlie seas swarmed witli pirates, who ravaged the coasts and w*cre 
the scourge of Corea as well as Japan. Kijomori, a bov full of fire 
and energy, thirsting for fame, asked to be sent against the pirates. 
At the age of eighteen L?b cruised in the Sea of lyo, or the Suwo 
Xada, wliicli is part of the Inland Sea, a sheet of w'ater extremely 
beautiful in itself, and wmrthy, in a high degTee, to be called the 
Mediterranean of Japan. ’While on shipboard, he made himself a 
name by attacking and capturing a ship full of the most desperate 
villains, and by destroying their lurking-place. Ilis early manhood 
■was spent alternately in the capital and in service in the South. In 
1153, at the age of thirty-six, he succeeded his father as minister of 
justice. Tlie two families of Minamoto and Taira, who had togetlier 
emerged from comparative obscurity to fame, place, and honor, had 
dwelt peacefully together in Kioto, or liad been friendly rivals as sol- 
diers in a common cause on distant battle-fields, until the year 115G, 
from wdiich time they became implacable enemies. In that year the 
first battle wms fought l,>ctween the adherents of two rival claimants 
of the throne. The Taira party Avas successful, and obtained posses- 
sion of the imperial palace, w'hich gave them tlie supreme a<lvantage 
and prestige -which have ever since been possessed by tlie leader or 
party in wdiose hands the mikado is. The Avhole administration of 
the empire was iioav at KiyomoiTs disposal. The emperor, who thus 
owed his elevation to the Taira, made them the executors of his poli- 
cy. This Avas the beginning of the domination of the military classes 
that lasted until 1868. The ambition of Kiyomori Avas now not only 
to advance liimself to the highest position possible for a subject to 
occupy, but also to raise the influence and poAver of his family to the 
highest pitch. lie furtlier determined to exterminate tlie only rivals 
whom he feared — the Minamoto. Not content with exercising the 
military poAver, he filled the offices at court with his own relath'cs, 
carrying the policy of nepotism to a point equal to that of his rivals, 
the Fujhvara. In 1167, at the age of fifty years, having, by his ener- 
gy and cunning, made himself the military chief of the empire, hav- 
ing crushed not only the enemies of the imperial court, hut also his 
OAA'n, and having tremendous influence with the emperor and 00111 !;, 
he received the appointment of Dai Jo Dai Jin. 

Kiyomori Avas thus, virtually, the ruler of Japan. In all his meas- 
ures lie Avas assisted, if not often instigated to originate them by the 
ex-empcTor, Go-Shirakawa, wdio ascended the throne in 1156, and 
abdicated in 1159, hut Avas the chief manager of affairs during the 
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reigns of his son,andMvo grandsons. This mikado tos a very im- 
moral man, and tlie reason of Iiis resigiiirijr was that lie iiiicdit 

abandon himself to debauchery, and wield eveirmore actual power 
than when on the throne. In 1169, he abdicated, shaved off his hair 

“cOistered emperor,” and became a 
buddlust monk, professing to retire from the world. In industrious 
seelusion, he granted the ranks and titles created by his predecessor 
m lavish profusion. He thus e.vercised, as a monk, even more influ- 
ence than when in actual office. The liead of the Taira hesitated not 
o use all these rewards for his own and his family’s private ends, 
n him several offices were held by one person. He argued that as 



View near Uir.jjo, from near the Site of the Taira Palace. 
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robiiKsniui afterward tlie wife, of tlie Emperoj Tafeikiira, a boy eleven 
Years old. Of iiis cliildreii one was no\^ aiirpress, and his two sons 
were u'enerals of liigliest rank. His cup of power was full 

The fortunes of the Fhjiwara and Minamoto were under hopeless 
eclipse, the former having no military power, the latter being scat- 
tered ill exile. Yoshitorao, his rival, had been killed, while in his bath, 
iiy Qsada, his own traitorous retainer, who w'as bribed by Kiyomori to 
do the deed. The head of Yoshitomo’s eldest son had fallen under 
the sword at Kioto, and his younger sons — the last of the Minamoto, 
as lie supposed — were in banishment, or immured in monasteries. 



Tametomo clefying tbe Taira men, after sinking their Ship. (From the vignette on 
the greenhack national-bank notes, drawn by a native artist.) 

The most famous archer, Minamoto Tametomo, took part in many 
the strna’des of the two rival families. Ills great strength, equal 
to that of many men (fifty, according to the legends), and the fact 
that his right arm was shorter than his left, enabled him to draw a 
bow which four ordinary warriors could not bend, and send a shaft 
five feet long, with enormous bolt -head. The court, infiiienced by 
the Taira, banished him, in a cage, to Idzu (after cutting the muscles 
of his arm), under a guard. lie escaped, and fied to the islands of 
Osliima and Hachijo, and the chain south of the Bay of Yedo. His 
arm having healed, he ruled over the people, ordering them not to 
send trilnite to Idzu or Kioto. A fieet of boats was sent against 
him. Tametomo, on the strand of Oshima, sped a shaft at one the 
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.riven, tliongli tlieir living names, and those of their^^parei^ts, are printed in the 
\'lhm Ithjaku SM. Including Jingu, there werfi 1^3 sovereigns. The a\^rage 
length of'tiie reigns of 132 was nearly twenty-one years. There has been but one 
dyimsty in Japan. In comparison, the present emperor of China is the 273d, and 
the dynasty the 23d or 34th. 
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YORIT03IO AFD THE MIHAI 
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her shelter, and fVd her with his own rations^ Tr^kiwa lieard of hen' 
loother s durance at IviOto. Then came trh® struggle between mater- 
!ial and iilial love. T<j enter tlie palace would be the salvation of her 
saotiicr, 1)11 1 the death of»her children. What should she do ? Her 
wil ^howed her tlie way of escape. Her resolution was taken to go 
to tlie capital, mid. trust to her beauty to melt the heart of Kiyomori. 
Thus slie wr)ukl save her mother and the lives of her soils. 

Her success was complete. Appearing in the presence of the 
dreaded enemy of her children, Kiyomori was dazed by her beauty, 
and wished to make her his concubine. At first she utterly refused; 
l)ut her mother, weeping floods of tears, represented to her the mis- 
iUT <^'f tlisobedieiice, and the happiness in store for her, and Tokiwa 
wjis obliged to yield. She consented on condition of his sparing licr 
oQ:spring. 

Kiyomorrs retainers insisted that these young Minamotos should 
be put to d<*ath ; but by tlie pleadings of the beautiful mother, backed 
!>v the inteveessiou of Kiy<mioiTs aunt, their li\'es were s],)ared. The 
babe grew to be a healthy, rosy-cheeked boy, small in stature, with a 
ruddy face and slightly protruding teeth. In spirit he was liery and 
impetuous. Ail three of the lioys, when grown, were sent to a monas- 
tery near Kioto, to be made priests : their fine black bail* was shaved, 
and they put on the robes of Biiddbist neophytes. Two of them re- 
mained so, ])iit Yoshitsime gave little promise of becoming a grave 
and reiyu-end bonze, who would honor his crape, and inspire respect 
iy Ills bald crown and embroidered collar. He refused to liavc his 
iiair shaved t)f!, and in the monastery was irrepressibly merry, lively, 
and self-willed. The task of managing this young ox (Uslii-waka, he 
was then (*alled) gave the holy brethren much trouble, and greatly 
scaiuhilized tlieir reverences. Yoslutsune, chafing at his dull life, 
and longing to take part in a more active one, and especially in the 
wavs in the Xorth, of which he could not hut hear, determined to es- 
cape. How to do it was the question. 

Among the outside lay-folk who visited the monastery for trade 
or business was an iron-merchant, who made frequent journeys from 
Kioto to the north of Hondo. In those days, as now, the mines of 
Osliiu were celebrated for yielding the best iron for swords and other 
cutting implements. This iron, being smelted from the magnetic ox- 
ide and reduced by the use of charcoal as fuel, gave a steel of singular 
parity and temper which has never been rivaled in modern times. 

Yoshitsunc begged the merchant to take him to Matsu. He, be- 

9 . 
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in_a- afrtiid of offending he priest, would not at first consent. Yoshi- 
tsmio persuaded him oy' saying that the priests would be only too 
glad to be rid of .such a troublesome boy. The point was won, and 
\o.shitsuti6 went off. The boy’s surmises were correct. The priest 
tliouglit it excellent riddance to very bad rubbish. 

Y'hilo in the East, they stopped some time in Kadzusa, then infest- 
ed with robbers. Here Yoshitsune gave signal proof of his mettle. 
Among other exploits, he, on one occasion, single-handed and un- 
armed, .seized a bold robber, and, on another, assisted a rich man to 
defend Ids house, killing five of the ruffians with his own hand 
Forishige, his companion and bosom-friend, begged him not to in- 
dulge in any unnecessary displays of courage, lest the Taira would 
^rely hear of him, and know he was a Minamoto, and so destroy him 
They finally reached their destination, and Yoshitsune was taken to 
hve with Hidehira, a nobleman of the Fujiwai-a, who was prince of 
Mutsu. Here he gy-ew to manhood, spending Ms time most cono-e- 
nia y, in the chase, in manly sports, and in militaiy exercises. At the 
age of twenty-one, he had won a reputation as a soldier of peerless 
valor and consummate skOl, and the exponent of the loftiest code of 
Japanese chivalry. He became to Yoritomo, his brother, as Ney to 
Napoleon. Nor can the splendor of the marshal’s courage outshine 
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memory were tiiilockerl wlieii tlie officer sai4, “ ¥oritoiiio resembles 
Prince Fnia.” Slie had borne one . son of great promise, on whom 
slie had lacished her affection, and who had been named Uma. The 
iiiother s bosom heaved under the robes of the "nun, and, pitying Yori- 
t< »uio, she resolved to entreat Kiyoniori to spare him. After iniport- 
iiiiaie pleadings, the reluctant son' yielded to his mother’s prayer, but 
ccaidemiied the youth to distant exile — a punishment one degree less 
than death, and Yoritonio was banished to the province of Idzu. He 
was advised by his former retainers to shave off his hair, enter a mon- 
astery, and become a priest ; but Morinaga, one of his faithful serv- 
ants, advised him to keep his hair, and with a brave heart await the 
future. Even the few that still called themselves vassals of Minanioto 
did not dare to hold any communication wdth him, as he was under 
the charge of two officers wlio were responsible to the Taira for the 
care of their ward. Yoritomo wars a shrewd, self-reliant boy, gifted 
with high self-control, restraining his feelings so as to express neither 
joy nor grief nor anger in his face, patient, and capable of great en- 
durance, winning the love and respect of all. He 'was as Prince 
Hal” He afterward became as “bluff King Harry,” barring the lat- 
tePs bad eminence as a marrier of many wives. 

Such was the condition of the Minamoto family. No longer in 
power and place, with an empress and ministers at court, but scat- 
ttu'ed, in poverty and exile, tbeir lives scarcely tbeir own. Yoritomo 
was fortunate in bis courtship and marriage, the story of wliicli is one 
of great romantic interest.’^' His wife, Masago, is one of the many fe- 


Yoritomo liad inquired which of the daughters of Hojo Toldmasa was most 
!)eautifiih He was told the eldest was most noted for t:>ersonal charms, ])iit the 
settond, the child of a second wife, was homely. Yoritomo, afraid of a step-moth- 
er’s jealousy (tiiough fearing neither spear nor sword), deemed it prudent to pay 
his addresses to the homely daughter, and thus win the mother’s favor also. He 
sent her a letter by the hand of Morinaga, his retainer, irvho, however, thought 
his master’s affection for the plain girl would not last ; so he destroyed ^liis mas- 
ter’s letter, and, writing another one to Masago, the eldest, sent it to her. It so 
luip|)encd that on the previous night the homely daughter dreamed that a pigeon 
euine to her, carrying a golden box in her beak. On awaking, she told her dream 
to her sister, who was so interested in it that, after eager consideration, she re- 
solved “ to buy her sister’s dream,” and, as a price, gave her toilet mirror to her 
sister, saying, as the Japanese always do on similar occasions, “ The price I pay 
is little.” The homely sister, perhaps thinking some of Masago’ s beauty might 
be rejected to hers, gladly bartered her unsubstantial happiness. Scarcely had 
she done this, than Yoritomo’ s ( Morinaga’ s) letter came, asking her to be his 
bride. It turned out to be a true love-match. Masago was then twenty-one 
years of age— it being no ungallantry to state the age of a Japanese lady,Miving 
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Ifige of Yumoto, is Islii Baslii Yama (Stone-bridge Mountain), and 
here Yoritomo’s second battle was foug-bt*aecl.his first defeat experi- 
enced. “ Every time his bowstring twanged an enemy fell,” but final- 
ly he was obliged to flee.» He barely escaped with his life, and fort- 
unately eluded pursuit, secreting himself in a hollow log, having first 
^out lub father-in-law to call out all his retainer's and meet again. He 
after ward hid in the piriest s wardrobe, in one of the rooms of a tem- 
ple. Finely, reaching the sea-shore, he took ship and sailed across 
the bay to Awa. “At this time the sea and land were covered with 
his enemies. Fortune favored the brave. Yoritomo, defeated, but 
not discouraged, while on the water met a company of soldiers all 
eqnipped, belonging to the Miiira clan, who became' his friends, and 
offered to assist him. Landing in Awa, ho sent out letters to all the 
Mrnanioto adherents to bring soldiers and join him. He mot with 
encouraging and substantial response, for many hated Kiyomori and 
the Taira; and as Yoritomo’s father and grandfather had given pro- 
tection and secured rpiiet in the Kuanto, the prestige of the Minamoto 
party still remained. The local military chieftains had fought under 
Yoritomo s father, and were now glad to join the son of their old 
leader. ^ Ho chose Kamakura as a place of retreat and permanent resi- 
dence, it having boon an old seat of the Minamoto family. Y’orivoshi 
had, in 100;i, built the shrine of Hachiman at Tsurugaiika, nea"!' the 
\illage, in gratitude for his victories. Yoritomo now organized his 
troop.s, appointed his officers, and made arrangements to establi.di a 
fixed conimi,s.sariat. The latter was a comp,aratively easy thine to do 
in a fertile country covered with irrigated rice-fields and <drdlcd with 
teeming snas, .and where the daily food of soldier, as of 'laborer, was 
nee and^fish. Marching up around the country at the head of the 
l>ny of Yed.) through Kadzusa, Shimosa, Musashi, and Sagami, eross- 
uig, on his way, the Sumida River, which flows through the modern 
lokio, many men of rank, with their followers andlhorses, joined 
film. His fathcr-m-Iaw also brought an ai-my from Kai. In a few 
montis he had raised large forces, with many noted generals. He 
awakened new life in the Minamoto elan, and completely turned the 
tale of succes.s. Many courtiers from Kioto, disappointed in their 
schemes at court, or in any way chagrined at the Taira, flocked to 
t ontomo as his power ro,se, and thus brought to him a fund of expo- 
nence and ability which he was not slow to utilize for his own bene- 
it. Meanwhile the Taira had not been idle. A large army was di.s- 
patched to the East, reaching the Fuji River, in Suruga, about the 
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ing ill Kioto, praying for Yoritomo’sheacl to Ije lairj on liis new tomb, 
tins same bead, safely settled on vigorous ‘sfeoulders, was devisirm- the 
seliemcs, and seeing them executed, of fixing the Minamoto power 

permanently at Kamakura, and of wiping the name of Taira from the 

eartli. 

The long night of exile, of defeat, and defensive waitiiio* of the 

Minamoto had broken, and their day had dawned with siwhlen and 
unexpected splendor. Henceforward they took the initiative. While 
\ oritomo earned on the enterprises of peace and the operations of 
war from his surtainod stronghold, his uncle, Yukiiye, liis cmisin, 
\ oslimaka, and his brother, Yoshitsune, led the aim ies in the field. 

Meanwhile, in 1181, Kiyomori fell sick at Kioto. He had becm a 
monk, as well as a prime minister. His death was not that of a saint 
He did not pray for his enemies. The NUimi Ouai Sid thus .lescribes 
the scene in tlie chamber whore the chief of the Taira lay dyino-: I,, 
tile Semid leap-month, liis sichn ess having increased, Ids fainilv and 
high ofiicers assembled round his bedside, and asked liim what he 
would say. Sighing deeply, he said, “He that is born must noeessa- 
nly die, and not I alone. Since the period of Heiji (1159), I have 
served tlie imperial house. I have ruled under heaven (the empire) 
altsoliitely. I luive attained the highest rank possible to a subject 
I- am tlie grandfather of the cmpci-or „u his motlier’s side. Is there 
stil! a regret ? My regret is only that I am dying, and have not vet 
seen tlie hcac. of 1 oritomo of the Minamoto. After my decease "do 
Iiot make offerings to Buddha on my behalf; do not road the sacred 
books. Only cut otf tlio head of Yoritomo of the Minamoto, and 
umg It on my tomb. Let all my sons and grandsons, retainers and 
servants, oacli and every one, follow out my command.s, and on no ac- 
count luyect them.” So saying, Kiyomori died at the ago of sixtv- 
our. ^ 11 IS tomb, near Iliogo, is marked by an upright monolith arid 
ui ing oi grmiito. Munemori, his son, became Lead of the Taira 
house Strange words from a death-bod; yet such as those were 
more tliaii once used by dying Japanese wan-iors. Yoritoiuo’s head 
was oil hi.s body when, eighteen years afterward, in 1109, ho died 
peacefully in his bed. 

Kovertheless, wliile in Kamakura, his bed-chamber was nightly guard- 
ed by chosen warriors, lest treachery might cut off tlie liopes of the 
Minamoto. _ Ihc flames of war were now lighted throughout the 
Mho c empire. From Kamakura forces wore sent into th; provinces 
M Hitachi, m tlu^ Last, and of Echizen and Kaga, North and \Yest 
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leased, and tlie reigning emperor set free frqm' terrorism iindci 
which, lie liad been put. ■’ ^ » 

Meaiiwliile tbe Taira men, in tlieir fortified palace at Fiikinvara. 
were planning to recove? tlieir lost power, and assembling a great 
ariiiy in tlie South and West. The Minamoto, on the otlier hand, 
were expending all their energies to destroy them. The bitter ani- 
mosity of the two great families had reached such a pitch that the 
extermination of one or the other seemed inevitable. In 1184, Yoshi- 
tsuiie laid siege to the Fukiiwara palace, and, after a short time, set it 
on fire. The son of Kiyomori and his chief followers fled to Saniiki, 
in Shikoku. Thither, as with the winged feet of an avenger, Yoshi^ 
tsune followed, besieged them at the castle of Yashima, burned it, 
and drove his enemies, like scattered sheep, to the Straits of Shimo- 
noseki. 

Both armies now prepared a fleet of junks, for the contest was to 
be upon the tvatcr. In the Fourth month of the year 1185, all was. 
ready for the struggle. The battle was fought at Ban no ura, neat 
the modern town of Shimonoseki, where, in 1863, tlie coml:)inecl 
squadrons of England, France, Holland, and the United States bom. 
bardedthe batteries of the Choshiu clansmen. In the latter instance 
tlie foreigner demonstrated the superiority of his artillery and disci- 
pline, and, for the sake of trade and gain, wreaked Iiis vengeance as 
savage and unjust as any that stains the record of native war. 

In 118;5, nearly seven centuries before, the contest was hetv'cen 
men of a common country. It was the slaughter of brother by broth- 
er. The guerdon of ambition was supremacy. The Taira clan were 
at ba}’, driven, pursued, and hunted to the sea-shore. Like a wound- 
ed stag that turns upon its pursuers, the clan were about to give 
battle ; by its wager they were to decide their futoe destiny — a grave 
in a bloody sea, or peace under victory. They had collected five hiin- 


uraoni? tlie enemy that his lord was dead, said, business is done,” and, put- 
his sword in his mouth, fell skillfully from his horse so that the blade should 
pierca^ him, and died. Ilis beautiful sister, Tomoyd, was a eoucublnc of Yoslii- 
nuka; and being of great personal strength, constantly followed her lord In bat- 
tle, sheathed in armor and riding a swift horse. In this last battle she fought in 
the Van, and, among other exploits, cut off the head of lyeyoshi, one of Yoshi- 
tsumi's best men. When her lord tied, she asked to be allowed to die with him, 
lie refused to allow her, and, in spite of her tears, persisted in his refusal. Doff- 
ing her armor, she reached Shlnano by private paths, and thence retired into 
behigo, shaved off her hair, became a nun, and spent the remainder of her life 
praying for tlie, cieriuil happiness of Yoshinaka. 
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niiotlier warrior. The Minamoto were asliai^ed. ■» ‘SShoot it hack!” 
thundered Yoshitsime. The archer, pluclvr'^ig^ it out and coolly ex- 
aiiiiiiing it, said, ‘‘ It is short and weak.” Drawing from his quiver an 
aiTi>w of fourteen fists’ lehgth, and fitting it to the string, he shot it. 
'File five-feet length of shaft leaped through the air, and, piercing the 
armor imd flesh of the Taira bowman who reshot the first arrow, fell, 
spent, into the sea beyond. Elated with the lucky stroke, Yoshitsime 
emptied his quiver, shooting with such celerity and skill that many 
Taira fell. The Minamoto, encouraged, and roused to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, redoubled their exertions with oar and arrow, 
and tlic tide of victory turned. The white flag triumphed. Yet the 
Taira, might have won the day had not treachery aided tlie foe. The 
pages of Japanese iiisTory teem with instances of the destriietion of 
fihmds hy traitors. Perha])sthc annals of no other country arc richer 
ill the r.M'itaN of results gained hy treachery. The Arnold uf the Taira 
army was Shigeyoshi, friend to Yoshitsime. He liad agreed upon a 
signal, hy wliich the prize could he seen, and wlien seen could he sur- 
roundt'd and captured. Yosliitsime, eagerly scanning the Taira fleet, 
finally caught sight of the preconcerted signal, and ordered the cap- 
tains of a .numlu'r of his junks to surround the particular one of the 
I’aira. in a trii*e the junks of the white pennant shot along-side tlie 
ilevoted sliip, and her decks were boarded lyy armed men. Seeing 
this, a Taim man leaped from liis own boat to kill Yosbitsime in close 
combat. Yosliilsiine jumped into another junk. liis enemy, tlius 
foiled, drowmal himself. In tlie haud-to-band fight with swords, To- 
momori and six other Taira leaders were slain. 

Sofing i]ic‘ iiopeless state of affairs, and resolving not to be capt- 
ured alive, the mm, Kiyomori’s widow, bolding her grandson, the 
child emperor, in her arms, leaped into tlie sea. Taigo, tlie emperor’ 
inotlier, vainly tried to save her cliild. Both were drowned. M 
niori, lu‘ad of the Taira house, and many nobles, gentlemen, and 
ladies, were made prisoners. 

The combat <leepened. The Minamoto loved fighting. The 
scorned to surrender. Revenge lent its maddening intoxication. 
Life, rohl)ed of all its charms, gladly welcomed glorious death. The 
whizzing of arrows, the clasli of two-handed swords, the clanging of 
armor, the sweep of clmrning oars, the crash of colliding junks, the 
wild song of the rowers, the shouts of the warriors, made tlie storm- 
ehonis of ])attle. One after another the Taira ships, crushed by 
pri ws of tlieir < opponents, or scuttled by the iron bolt-heads qf the 
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A few of tlie Taira escaped and fled to Kinjsliiii.i There, secluded 
in the fastnesses of deep valleys and high tains, their descend- 
ants, who have kept theniseives apart from their countrymen for near- 
ly seven hundred years, a fhw hundred in number, still live in poverty 
and pride. Their lurldng-place %vas discovered only ■vvithin the last 
eentury. Of the ,%vomen spared from the massacre, some married 
their conquerors, some killed themselves, and others kept life in their 
defiled bodies by plying the trade in which beauty ever finds ready 
customers. At the present day, in Shimonoseki,'*^ the courtesans de- 
scended from the Taira ladies claim, and are accorded, special privi- 
leges. 

The vengeance of the Minamoto did not stop at the sea. They 
searched every hill and valley to exterminate every male of the doom- 
ed clan. In Kidto many boys and infant sons of the Taira fami]\' 
were living. All that were found were put to death. The Herod of 
Kamakura sent his father-in-law to attend to the bloody business. 

In the Fourth month the army of Kamakura returned to Kioto, en- 
joying a public triumpli, with their spoils and prisoners, retainers of 
the Taira, They had also recovered the sacred emblems. For days 
the streets of the capital were gay with processions and festivals, and 
the coifers of the temples were enriched wdth the pious offerings of 
the victors, and their walls with votive tablets of gratitude. 

Hunemori was sent to Kamakura, where he saw the man whose 
head Ids father had charged him on his death-hcd to cut off and hang 
on liis tomb. Ilis own head was shortly afterward severed from liis 
body by the guards who were conducting liim to Kioto. 

^ Shlmonosek! is a town of great commercial importance, from its position at 
the entrance of the Inland Sea. It consists cliietly of one long street of two 
miles, at the base of a range of low steep hills. It lies four miles from the west- 
ern entrance of Hayato no seto, or strait of ShimonosekL The strait is from 
two ttioiisand to live thousand feet wide, and about seven miles long. Mutsure 
Island (incorrectly printed as “Rockuren” on foreign charts) lies near the en- 
trance. On liiku Island, and at the eastern end of the strait, are light-houses 
equipped according to modern scientific requirements. Four beacons, also, light 
the passage at night. The current is very strong.. A submarine telegraphic ca- 
ble now connects the electric wires of Nagasaki, from Siberia to St. Petersburg; 
and of BUanghue (China) to London and New York, -with those of Tokib and Ha- 
kodate. On a ledge of rocks in the channel is a monument in honor of Antoku, 
tlie young emperor who perished here in the arras of his grandmother, Tokiko, 
the Nil HO a title composed of Nii, noble of the second rank, and ama, nun, 
equal, to “ the noble nun of the second rank,’’ 
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tlian tiie news .of tlie destruction of tlie Taira family at Dan no lira 
was received. Then Yoritomo prayed -tke-^mkado that live men of 
his family name might be made governors of provinces. The peti- 
tion was granted, and Yf»shitsiine was made governor of lyo by spe- 
cial. decree. 

Here may be distinctly seen the first great step toward the military 
i£overiimeiit that lasted nearly seven centuries. 

Tlie name of the shogun’s government, and used especially by its 
opposers, was hahuf u — literally, curtain government, because anciently 
in China, as in Japan, a curtain {haku) surrounded the tent or head- 
(juarters of the commanding general. Bakufii^ like most technical 
military terms in Japan, is a Chinese word. 

The app<3inting of five military men as governors of provinces was 
fi profound innovation in Japanese governmental afiairs. Hitlierto it 
had been the custom to appoint only civilians from the court to those 
offices. It does not appear, however, that Yoritomo at first intended 
to seize the military control of the whole empire ; but his chief min- 
istiir, Oye no lliromoto, president of the Council of State, conceived 
another plan which, when carried out, as it afterward w'as, threw all 
real power in Yoritomo’s hands. As the Kuanto was tranquil and 
pros])erous under vigorous government, and as the Kuanto troops 
were used to put down rebels elsewhere, he proposed that in all the 
ciremits and pn)vinces of the empire a special tax should he levied 
fi>r the support of troops in those places. By this means a permanent 
force could he kept, by w^bicli the peace of the empire could be main- 
tained without the expense and trouble of calling out the Eastern 
army. Also — and here was another step to military government and 
feudalism — that a shlugo — a military chief, should be placed in each 
provitice, ilividing tlie authority with the kohuskki^ or civil governor, 
and ay/ifo, to be appointed from Kamakura, should rule jointly with 
ruk^^rs of small districts, called shogen. Still further — another step 
in feudalism — he proposed that Ms oivn relations who had perform- 
ed meritorious service in battle sliould fill these offices, and tliat the\- 
should all he under liis control from Kamakura. This was done, and 
Yoiatomo thus acquired the governing power of all Japan. 

It seems, at first siglit, strange that the mikado and his court should 
grant these propositions; yet they did so. They saw the Kuanto^ — 
half tlie em|)ire — tranquil under the strong military government of 
Yoritomo. Hojo, his father-in-lawq was commanding the garrison at 
Kioto. The mikado, Ootoba, may be said to have owed his throne to 

10 
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eoltsiiBiniate ability, many rep;-ard liim as .a cr^el tyrant, and a heart- 
less and selfish man. Ills treatment of ?iis^ t\vo brothers, Koriyori. 
and Yoshitsiine, are evidences that this opinion is too well founded, 
(hrtaiii it is that the spieiMor of Yoritoino’s career has never blinded 
the minds of posterity to his selfishness and cruelty; and though, like 
Xapoleon, lie has had his eulogists, yet the example held up for the 
imitation of youth is that of Yoshitsiine, and not Yoritoino. Mori 
says of the latter: ‘‘He encouraged each of his followers to believe 
himself the sole confidant of his leader’s schemes, and in this cunning 
manner separated their interests, and made them his own. Nearly all 
of those around him who became possible rivals in power or populari- 
ty were cruelly handled when ho had exhausted the benefit of their 
service.” Ilis simple tomb stands at the top of a knoll on the slope 
of liills a few hundred yards distant from the great temple at Kama- 
kura, overlooking the fields on which a might}' city once rose, wlien 
called into being by his genius and energy, which flourished for cent- 
uries, and disappeared, to allow luxuriant Nature to again assert her 
sway. The rice-swamps and the millet-fields now cover the former 
sites of his proudest palaces. Where metropolitan splendor and lux- 
ury once predominated, the irreverent tourist handies Ids jests, or th{‘ 
toiling fanner stands kueo-deep in the fertile ooze, to win fi-om classic 
soil Ids taxes and Ids daily food. 

The vit.'toiy over the Taira was even greater than Yoritomo had 
supposed, possible. Though exulting in the results, he burned with 
jealousy that Yoshitsund had the real claim to the honor of victory. 
While ill this mood, there were not wanting men to poison his mind, 
and fan the suspicions into fires of hate. There was one Kajiwara, 
who had been a military adviser to the expedition to destro}^ tlie Taira, 
bhi one oc^nision, Yoshitsiine advised a night attack in full force on 
the enemy. Kajiwara opposed the project, and hindered it. Yosld- 
thund, with only fifty men, carried out Ids plan, and, to the chagrin 
and disgrai5c of .Kajiwara, he won a brilliant victory. This man, in- 
censed at his rival, and consuming with wrath, hied to Yoritomo with 
tales ami slanders, which the jealous brother too willingiy believed. 
Yosiiitsund, retiindng as a victor, and with the spoils for his brother, 
received peremptory or<lers not to enter Kamakura, but to remain 
in tlui viliagi^ of Koshigoye, opposite the isle of Enoshinia. Wddle 
there, he wrote a touching letter, recounting all ids toils and dangers 
while pursuing the Taira, and appealing for clearance of Ids name 
from slander and suspicion. It was sent to Ojd no Hiromoto, chief 
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Xrvertlicless, tlie iiimiortality of Yosliitsuiie is secured. Worshiped 
;4> a hy the Ainos, lionored and beloved ^>y> every Japanese youth 
as an ideal hero of chivalry, his features pictured on boys’ Idtes, liis 
mien and form ropresentoil in household effigies displayed annually 
at tlic ]>oys’ great festival of flags, glorifled in art, song, and story, 
"^"osidtsuiie, the hero warrior and martyr, will live in unfading memo- 
ry so long as the ideals of the warlike Japanese stand unshattered or 
their traditions are preserved."*'* 


- Tlic striiggl^^ of the rival houses of Gen and Ilei form an inexhanstilde mine 
of incidents to the playwright, author, poet, and artist. I can not resist tin* 
temptation of giving one of these in this x^lace. The artist’s representation of 
it adorns many a Japanese house. At the siege of Ichinotani, a famous captain, 
named Naozane, who fought under the white liag, while in camp one day invest- 
ing tlie Taira forces, saw a boat approach the beach fronting the fort. Cliortly 
after, a Taira soldier rode out of the castle-gate, into the waves to embark. Nao- 
zaiid saw, hy the splendid crimson armor and golden helmet of the ridt;r, that h(.‘ 
was a, Taira noble. Here was a prize indeed, tlie capture of which would mak<‘ 
the Kuunto captain a general. Kaozane thundered out the eliallcnge: ‘‘Do my 
eyes deceive me? Is he a Taira leader; and is he such a coward that he shows 
his buck to the e3'e of his enemy? Come back and tight!” The rider was in- 
deed u Taira noble, young Atsumori, only sixteen years of age, of high and gen- 
tle bh*th, and had been reared in llie palace. Naozane was a bronzed videran of 
forty 3*ears. Both charged each other on horseback, with swords drawn. After 
a few passes, Maozaud flung away his sword, and, unarmed, rushed to grasp his 
foe. Not yet to be outdone in gallantry, Atsumori did the same. Both clinehed 
while in the sadclh^, and fell to the sand, the old campaigner upi)enno&t. He 
tore oil the golden helmet, and, to liis amazement, saw the pale, smooth face and 
noble mien of a noble boy that looked just like his own beloved son of the same 
age. The father wms more than the soldier. The victor trembled with emotion. 
‘‘How wretched the life of a w.arrior to have to kill such a lovely boy! How 
miserable will those parents be who find their darling is in an enemy's hand ! 
Wretched me, that I thought to destroy this life for tiic sake of reward!” He 
then re.solved to let his enemy go .secretly awa.v, and make his escape. At that 
moment a loud voice shouted angrily, “ Naozaiie is double-hearted : he captures 
an ent'ray, and then thinks to let him escape.” Thus compelled, Naozane steeled 
his heart, took up his sword, and cut olf Atsumori’s head. He carried the bloody 
tro]fliy to Yoshitsune, and, while all stood admiring and ready to applaud, Nao- 
zane refused all reward, and, to the amazement of his chief and the whole eamp, 
iH‘gged leave to resign. Dolling helmet, armor, and sw'ord, he shaved off his 
lialr, and became a disciple of the holy bonze Honen, learned the doctrines of 
Buddha, and, becoming profoundly versed in the sacred lore, he resol ved to spend 
the remnant of his days in a monastery. He set out for the Kuanto, riding with 
Ills face to the tail of the animal, but in the direction of paradise. Some one 
asked him why he rode thus. He rexdied, 

“ In the Clear Land, perchance they’re me reputing 
A warrior brave, 

Because I tnrn my back, refusing 

Fame, once so dear.” 
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THE GLOUY AHD THE FALL OF THE HOJO FAmLT. 
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THE GLORY AND FALL OF THE HO JO FAMILY. 

Spectacle of a great lioiise decaying througli the inanity or supineness 
of sons is constantly repeated in their hislo!;y.. The theme also forms 
the basis of their standard novels. Yoritomo’s sons, not inheriting 
their father’s ability, fai^d to wield his personal power of administra- 
tion. Froin the day of his death, it may be said that the glory of 
the Minamoto family declined, while that of the Il5j5 began. 

Yet it seemed strange that the proverb should be verified in this 
case. Yoritomo had married no ordinary female. His wife, Masago, 
was a woman of uncommon intellectual ability, who had borne him a 
son, Yoriiye. This young man, who was eighteen years old at Ms 
father’s death, was immediately appointed chief of all the military 
officers in the empire, and it was expected he would equal his father 
in military prowess and administrative skill. Ills mother, hlasago, 
thougli a shorn nun, who had professed retirement from the world, 
1 ‘ontinued to take a very active part in the government. 

Tlie parental authority and infiuence in Japan, as in China, is often 
far greater than that of any other. Not even death or the marriage 
relation weakens, to any great extent, the hold of a father on a child. 
With atTection on the one hand, and cunning on the other, an un- 
scrupulous father may do wliat he will. We have seen Iiow the Fuji- 
wara and Taira families controlled court, throne, and emperor, by mar- 
rying tlieir daughters to infant or boy mikados. We shall now find 
file llujo dispensing tlie power at Kamakura by means of a crafty 
woman willing to minister to her father’s rather than to her son's 
aggrandizement, 

llojo Tokimasa was the father of Masago, wife of Yoritomo. Tlie 
latter always had great confidence in and respect for the abilities of 
his father-in-law. At his death, Tokimasa became chief of tlie coun- 
cil of state. Instead of assisting and training Yoriiye in government 
affairs, giving him the benefit of his experience, and thus enabling 
the son to tread in his father’s footstep.s, he would not allow Yori iye 
to hear cases in person, or to take active share in public business. 
When the youth plunged into dissipation and idleness, which termi- 
nated in a vicious course of life, his mother often reproved him, 
while Tokimasa, doubtless rejoicing over the fact, pretended to know 
nothing of the matter. All this time, however, he was filling the of- 
fices of government, not mill the Minamoto adherents, hut with his 
own kindred and partisans. Nepotism in Japan is a science; but 
fuirsed as the Japanese have been, probably none exceeded in this 
subtle craft the master, Tokimasa; though Yoriiye, receiving his fa- 
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feado. It must not be supposed that the en.iperor at Ki5to calmly 
looked oil, caring for none of these things ^t«Kamakura. The meshes 
of the Minamoto had been woven completely round the imperial au- 
thority. Now the Hojo, Mke a new spider, ivas spinning a more fatal 
thread, sucking from the emperor, as from a helpless fly, the life- 
blood of power. 

The Hojo fain% traced their descent from the mikado Kiiamrnii 
(782-805) through Sadamori, a Taira noble, from wdiora Tokimavsa 
was the seventh in descent. Their ancestors had settled at Hoj5, in 
Tdzii, whence they took their name. While the Minamoto rose to 
power, the ITojo assisted them, and, by intermarriage, the two clans 
had become closely attached to each other. 

The names of the twelve niiers, usually reckoned as seven genera, - 
tioiis, were : Tokimasa, Yoshitoki, Yasutoki, Tsnnetoki, Tokiyori, Masa- 
toki, Tokimune, Sadatuki, l^lorotoki, Ilirotoki, Takatoki, and ^ioritoki. 
Of these, the third, fourth, and flftli were the ablest, and most de- 
voted to public business. It was on the strength of their merit and 
fame that their successors were so long able to hold power. Yasii- 
toki established two councils, the one with legislative and executive, 
and the other with judicial powers. Both were representative of the 
wishes of the people. lie promulgated sixty regulations in respect to 
the method of judicature. This judicial record is of great value t<» 
the liistorian; and long afterward, in 1534, an edition of Yasuto- 
ki's laws, in one volume, with a coramentary, Avas published. In later 
times it has been in popular use as a copy-book for children. He 
also took an oath before the assembly to maintain the same Avith 
equity, sAvearing by the gods of Japan, saying, ‘‘ We stand as judges 
of the Avhole country; if avc be pai*tial in onr judgments, may the 
Heavenly Hods punish us.” In his prhiite life he Avas self-almegatke 
and henevolent, a polite and acconipllslied scholar, loving the society 
of the learned. Tsnnetoki faithfully executed the laAVs, and carried 
out the policy of his predecessor. Tokiyori, before he became regent, 
traveled, usually in disguise, all OA^er the empire, to examine into the 
d<‘tails of local administration, and to pick out able men, so as to put 
them in oflice AAdien be slioiild need their seiTices. In his choice he 
made no distinction of rank. Among the upright men lie elevated to 
the judges’ bench Avas the AAVodo, Avdio, for conscientious reasons, never 
AYorc^ silk garments, nor a lacquered scabbard to his sAvord, nor ever 
held a bribe in bis hand. He Avas the terror of Aamal officials, injustice 
and bribery being knoAAm to him as if by sorcery ; while CA^ery detected 
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rav ill 1 308, aiul ]>ut up Morilaini, liis eldest son. This Avas the last shu- 
nin of imperial ])lood. The game of the pia^XTS was now nearly over. 

The ex-emperor, Gotcha, made a desperate effort to drive the iisurp- 
ln\x llojo from power. A small and gallant array was raised; fighting 
lo<dv place; hut the handful of imperial troops was defeated hy tlie 
overwhelming hosts sent from Kamakura. Their victory riveted the 
.•hains upon the imperial family. To the arrogant insolence of the 
usurper was now^ added the cruelty of the conscious tyrant. 

Never hefore- had such outrageous deeds heeii committed, or such 
insults heen heaped upon the sovereigns as were done l^y these up- 
starts at Kamakura. Drunk with blood and exultation, the Ilojo 
wreaked their vengeance on sovereign and subject alike, Banish- 
jnent and confiscation were the order of their day. The ex-emperor 
was compelled to shave off his hair, and was exiled to the island of 
6ki. The reigning mikado was deposed, and sent to Sado. Two 
princes of the blood were banished to Tajiraa and Bizen. The ex-ein- 
ptTor Tsuchiniikado — there were now three living emperors — not 
willing to dwell in palace luxury while his brethren were in exile, ex- 
pressed a wish to sliarc their fate, lie was sent to Awa. To com- 
plete the victory and the theft of power, the lloju chief Yasutoki 
confiscated the estates of all who had fought on the emperors side, 
and distributed tbem among his own minions. Over three thousand 
tiefs \sere thus disposed of. No camp-followers ever stripped a dead 
hero’s body worse tlian these human vultures tore from the lawful 
sovereign tlie last fragment of authority. All over Japan the patriots 
heard, with groans of despair, the slaughter of the loyal army, and the 
pitiful fate of their emperors. The imperial exile died in Sado of a 
hroken heart. A nominal mikado at Kioto, and a nominal shogon at 
Kamakura, were set up, but the Hojo were the keepers of hoth. 

The later days of the Hojo present a spectacle of tyranny and mis- 
gov<;rnment such as would disgrace the worst Asiatic hureaucracy. 
The distinguished and ahle men such as at first shed lustre on tiie 
mime of this family were no more. The last of them were given to 
luxurv and carousal, and the neglect of public business. A Imrde of 
rapacious officials sucked the life-blood and paralyzed the energies of 
tile people. To obtain means to support themselves in luxury, they 
im^reased the weight of taxes, that ever crashes the spirit of the Asi- 
atic peasant. Their triple oppression, of mikado, shogun, and people, 
hecaine intolerable. The handwriting was on the wall Their days 
w<u’e numbered. 
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party was resting at niglit, Eojima scraped off tlie bark of a clierrj- 
tree, and wrote in ink, on the inner white Meipbrane, this poetic stanza, 

’‘^Ten KmB7iwo JiOTobosu -riakare 
Tokin^Marirei nald ni sMmom'adzuF 

(0 Heaven ! destroy not Kosen, 

While Hanrei still lives.) 

The allusion, couched in delicate phrase, is to Kosen, an ancient king 
in China, “who was dethroned and made prisoner, but -was afterward 
restored to honor and power by the faithfulness and Talor of his re- 
tainer, Hanrei. 



Kojima Writing on the Cherry-iree. (Vignette upon tiie greenback national-bank notes.) 

The next morning, the attention of the soldiers w^as excited by tbe 
fresh handwn|ing on the tree. As none of them w-ere able to read, 
tliey shoved it to the Emperor Go-Daigo, who read the writing, and its 
significance, in a moment. Concealing his joy, he )vent to banish- 
ment, keeping hope alive during his loneliness. He knew that he 
was not forgotten by his faithful vassals. Kojima afterward fought to 
restore tlie mikado, and perislied on the battle-field. The illustration 
given above is borrowed from a picture by a native artist, which now 
adorns the national-hank notes issued under the reign of the present 
mikado. 
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tlie Sea, to look into my loyal heart ; command the tide to ebb and 
open a path/’ Thus saying, he bowed T^VG<rently, and then, as Ral 
savs, with Ills head bare (though the artist has overlooked the state- 
ment), and in the sight oMieaven cast his sword into the waves as a 
prayer-oi^ering to the gods that the 'waves might recede, in token of 
their righteous favor. The golden hilt gleamed for a moment in the 
air, and the sword sunk from sight. The next morning the tide had 
cbltcd, the strand was dry, and the army, headed by the chief wliom 
the soldiers now looked upon as the chosen favorite of Heaven, marched 


Nitta Yoshisacla casting tiie Sword into the Sea. (Vignette from the national - hank 

notes.) 

resistlessly on, Kamakura was attacked from three sides. The fight- 
iug was severe and bloody, but victory everywhere deserted the ban- 
ners of the traitors, and rested upon the pennons of the loyal. Xitta, 
after performing great feats of valor in person, finally set the city on 
fire, and in a few hours Kamakura was a waste of ashes. 

Just before the final destruction of the city, a noble named x\ndr>, 
vassal of the liousc of Hojo, on seeing the ruin around him, the sol- 
diers slaughtered, and the palaces burned, remarking that for a hun- 
dred years no instance of a retainer dying for his lord had been 
known, resolved to commit hara-MrL The wife of Nitta was his 
niece. Just as he was about to plunge his dirk into his body, a serv- 
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Tlie Hojo have never been forgiven for ^heir ^arbitrary treatment 
of the inikacios. The author of the Guai Ski terms them 

serpents, fiends, beasts,” etc. To this day^. historian, dramatist, novel- 
ist, and story-teller delight to load them with vilest obloquy. Even 
the peasants keep alive the memory of the past. One of the most 
voracious and destructive insects is still called the “Hdjo bug.” A 
great annual ceremony of extermination of these pests keeps alive the 
hated recollection of their human namesakes. The memory of the 
wrongs suffered by the imperial family goaded on the soldiers in the 
revolution of 1868, who wreaked their vengeance on the Tokugawas, 
as successors of the Il5jo. In fighting to abolish forever the hated 
usurpation of six hundred years, and to restore the mikado to his an- 
cient rightful and supreme authority, they remembered well the deeds 
of the Hojo, which the Nihon Guai Shi so eloquently told. In 187 3, 
envoys sent out from the imperial court in Tokid, proceeded to the 
island of Sado, and solemnly removing the remains of tlie banished 
emperor, who had died of a broken heart, buried them, with due pomp, 
in tlie sacred soil of Yarnato, where sleep so many of the dead mikados. 

I liave given a picture of the Hojo rule and rulers, which is but tbe 
reflection of the Japanese popular sentiment, and the opinion of na- 
tive scholars. There is, however, another side to the story. It must 
be conceded that the Hojo were able rulers, and kept order and peace 
in tlie em])ire for over a century. They encouraged literature, and 
tlrj, cultivation of the arts and sciences. During their period, the re- 
source's of the country were developed, and some branches of useful 
handic*raft and fine arts were brought to a perfection never since sur- 
passed. To this time belong the famous image-carver, sculptor, and 
architect, IJnkei, and tlie lacquer-artists, who are the “old masters’' 
in tliis branch of art. The military spirit of the people was kept 
alive, tactics were improved, and the methods of governmental admin- 
istrati(»n simplified. During this period of splendid temples, monaster- 
ies, pagodas, colossal images, and other monuments of holy zeal, Hojo 
Sadat oki erected a monument over the grave of Kiyomori at Hiogo. 
Hojo Tokimune raised and kept in readiness a permanent war-fund, 
so tliat the military expenses might not interfere with the revenue 
reserved for ordinary government expenses. To his invincible cour- 
jige, patriotic pride, and indomitable energy are due the vindication 
of the national honor and the repulse of the Tartar invasion. 
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XVI. 

BUDDHISM IH JAPAN. 

The religion founded by Buddha, which is older by six centuries 
tlian that founded by Christ, which is professed by nearly one-third 
of tlie hutnan race, which has a literature perhaps larger than all other 
religious literatures combined, I shall not attempt to treat of except in 
the broadest terms. My object in this chapter is to portrav the en- 
trance and development of Buddhism in Japan, to outline its” rise and 
progress, and to sho^y its status in that now fermenting nation in 
which its latest fruits are found. 

Christians must surely bo interested in knowing of the faith thev 
are endeavoring to destroy, or, at least, to displace. When it is con- 
sidered that Buddhist temples are already erected upon American soil 
that a new development of this ancient faith may yet set itself up as 
a rival of Christianity in the Western part of ou^ country, that it has 
already wori admirers, if not professors, in Boston, London, and Ber- 
m, the subject will bo seen to possess an immodiato interest. 

J>«ddW«n originated as a pure atheistic humanitarianism, with a 
ofty philosophy and a code of morals higher, perhaps, than any 
leathen religion had reached before, or has since attained. Its three 
great distmguiShingr characteristics arc atheism, metempsychosis, and 
absence of caste.^ hirst preached in a land accursed by secular and 
spiiHial oppression, it acknowledged no caste, and declared all men 
equallj sinful and miserable, and all equally capable of being freed 
fiom sm and misery through knowledge. It taught that the souls of 

mw V tr r/ the sor- 

ri' V, Tl for sins committed in a previous 

tett. Each human soul has whirled through countless eddies of ex- 

inTdeatT ^ succession of birth, pain, 

and death. All is fleeting. Nothing is real. This life is all a de- 

orWe inf migrate for ages through stages 

of hfo, inferior or superior, until, perchance, it airivos at last in Nir- 
vana, or absorption in Buddha. 



aspiration of tlie vast majority of true i!>eMevers, as it should he of 
every suffering soul, i, e., of all mankind The true estate of the liu- 
inan soul, according to llie Buddhist of the Buddliists, is blissful an- 
nihiiatioii. The morals of Buddhism are superior to its metaphysics. 
Its coiiiinaiidments are the dictates of the most refined morality. 
Besides the cardinal prohibitions against murder, stealing, adultery, 

every shade of vice, hypocrisy, 
pride, suspicion, greediness, gossiping, cruelty to animals, is 
■ Among the virtues recommend- 
reverence of parents, care of children, submission 
time of prosperity, submission 
but virtues such as the duty 
Whatever the 


Iving, drunkenness, and unchastity 
anger, 

guarded against by special precepts, 
ed, we find not only 
to authority, gratitude, moderation in 
in time of trial, equanimity at all times ; 
of forgiving insults, and not rewarding evil with evil 
■practice of the people may be, they are taught, as laid down in their 
sacred books, the rules thus summarized above. 

Sucb, we may glean, w^as Buddhism in its early purity. Besides its 
moral code and philosophical doctrines, it had almost nothing. An 
ccclesiasticai system” it wais not in any sense. Its progress was 
rapid and remarkable. Thougli finally driven out of India, it swept 
througli Burmali, Siam, China, Thibet, Manchuria, Corea, Siberia, 
and filially, after twelve centuries, entered Japan. By this time the 
hare and ball original doctrines of Sliaka (Biiddlia) were glorious in 
the apparel witli which Asiatic imagination and priestly necessity had 
clothed and adorned them. The ideas of Shaka had been expanded 
into a complete theological system, with all the appurtenances of a 
stock religion. It had a vast and complicated ecclesiastical and mo- 
nastic machinery, a geographical and sensuous paradise, definitely lo- 
cated hells and purgatories, populated with a hierarchy of titled de- 
nnviis, and furnished after the most approved theological fasliion. Of 
thevse the priests kept the keys, regulated the thermometers, and timed 
or graded the torture or bliss. The system had, even thus early, a 
minutely catalogued hagiology. Its eschatology was well outlined, 
and the iderarchs claimed to he as expert in questions of casuistry as 
they were at their commercial system of masses still in vogue. Gen- 
eral councils had been held, decrees had been issued, dogmas defined 
or abcjlished ; Biuldhism had emerged from- philosophy into religion. 
The Buddhist missionaries entered Japan having a mechanism perfect- 
ly fitted to play upon the fears and hopes of an ignorant people, and 
to bring them into obedience to the new and aggressive faith. 
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If there was one country in wliieh the success of Buddliisin as a 
popular religion seemed^ foreordained, that country was Japan. It 
was virgin soil for any thing that could he called a religion. Before 
Buddhism came, veiy little worthy of the'' name existed. Day by 
day, each now ray of the light of re.soarch that now falls upon thsrt 
Lony dawn of Japanese history shows that Shinto was a pale and 
.'hadowj cult, that consisted essentially of sacrificing to the spirits of 
dep.arted heroes and ancestois, with ceremonies of bodily purification 
and that the coming of Buddhism quickened it, by the force of oppo- 
sition, into .something approaching a religious system. Swanns of 
petty deities, who have human passions, and are but apotheosized his- 
torical ho.roe.s, fill the pantheon of Shinto. The end and aim of even 
Its nio.st sincere adherents and teachens is political. Strike out the 
dogma of the divinity of the mikado and the duty of all Japanese to 
implieity, and almost nothing is left of modern SMnto hut 
t.’hinese cosmogony, local myth, and Coufnciaii inomls.* 

If the heart of the ancient Japanese longed after a solution of the 
.luestions whence? whither? why?-if it yearned for religious truth' 
as the hearts of all men doubtless do— it must have been ready to wel- 
come .something more certain, tangible, and dogmatic than the bland 
emptiness of Shinto. Buddhism came, to touch the heart, to fire the 
imagination, to feed the intellect, to offer a code of lofty morals, to 
point out a pure life through self-denial, to awe the ignorant, and to 
ternfy tlie doubting, A well fed and clotlied xing’lo»SaxoB, to whom 

“‘’f ''f tat have lono- 

o . ‘o ■•“"■“'•'I 'ny Itaor, e.veeptin!? a small book 

ot Shinto prayers, m which man was recognized as guilty of the commis^on of 
sm, and ,n need ot cleausing.”_J. C. Hecburn, M.D., LL.D., Armrican 

'Zlryy “ EnglUh-Japanem Uk- 

“Shinto is in no proper sense of the term a religion.” “It is dimcnlt to see 
iiow It could ever have been denominated a religion.” “ It has rather the lool- 
of an original Japanese invention.”-Rey. S. R. Brown, D.D. slmcZnapt 
Japanese" seventeen years resident in Japan 
My own impressions of Shinto, given in an article in The InaeLjent in 1S7] 

comparison of opinions pm 
ism In U “>'1 ratelieetual athe. 

tatps Th/ if ^ 'f obedience to governmentol and priestly dic- 
tatih. _ Tht united verdict ^ven me by native seholans, and even Sliinto officials 
m Fukm and Tokio, was, “Shinto is not a religion : it is a system of government 
rcgulation8,_very good to keep alive patriotism among the people.” TheXet- 

political engine will be 

seen m the last chapter of Book I., entitled “ The Recent Revolutions in Japan.” 
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conscious existence seems the very rapture pf jqy, and wliose soul 
reams for an eternity of life, may not iinde?;stand how a human soul 
could, ever long for utter absorption of being and personality, even in 
God, much less for total .'iiinihilation. 

But, among tbe Asiatic poor, wliere ceaseless drudgery is often the 
lot for life, wliere a rcgc table diet keeps the vital force low, where 
the tax-gatlierer is the chief representative of government, where the 
earthquake and the typhoon are so frequent and dreadful, and where 
the forces of nature are feared as malignant intelligences, life does 
rujt wear such charms as to lead the human soul to long for an eterni- 
ty of it. No normal Japanese would thrill when he heard the unex- 
plained announcement, The gift of God is eternal life,” or, “ Whoso- 
ever believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” Such 
words w'oiild be painful to him, announcing only a fateful fact. To 
him life is to bo dreaded ; not because death lies at the end of it, but 
because birth and life again follow death, and both are but links in an 
almost endless chain. Herein lies the power of Buddhist preaching: 

Believe in the true doctrine, and live the true believer’s life,” says 
the bonze, and you will be born again into higher states of existence, 
thence into liiglier and higher heavens, until from paradise you rise 
as a purified and saintly soul, to ]>e absorbed in the bosom of holy 
Buddha, Reject the truth, or believe false doctrine (c. y., Ghristiani- 
1y), and you will be born again thousands of times, only to sulfer 
sh‘.kncss and pain and grief, to die or be killed a thousand times, and, 
finally, to sink into lower and lower hells, before you can regain the 
opportunity to rise higher.” This is really the popular form of 
Shaka's doctrine of metempsychosis. The popular Buddhism of Ja- 
pan, at least, is not the bare scheme of philosophy which foreign 
writers seem to think it is. It is a genuine religion in its hold on 
man. It is a vinculum that hinds liiin to the gods of his fathers. 
This form of Buddhism coinineiided itself to both the Japanese sag<‘ 
and tiio ignorant boor, to wliom thought is misery, by reason of its 
didlniteness, its morals, its rewards, and its punishments. 

Bniddliistn has a cosmogony and a theory of both the microcosui 
and the macrocosm. It has fully as much, if not more, “science” in 
it than our mediaeval theologians found in the Bible. Its high intel- 
lectuality made noble souls yearn to win its secrets, and to attain the 
ccinquests over their lusts and passions, by knowledge. 

Among the various sects of Buddhism, however, the understanding 
of the doctrine of Nirvana varies greatly. Some believe in the total 
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nonentity of the human loul, the 'utter annihilati 
while others, on the contyar^^, hold that, 
the human soul enjoys a measure of 
Persecution and 


hn of consciousness 

as part of the divine whole 
<^cnscious personality. 

, at first united together 
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the same century several other important s^cts priginated, and the 
number of brilliant intellects that adorned t|ie priesthood at this pe- 
riod is remarkable. Of these, only two can be noticed, for lack of 


and most influential in Japan, and to excel them all in proselyting 
zeal, polemic bitterness, sectarian bigotry, and intolerant arrogance. 
The Nichiren sect of Buddhists, in its six centuries of history, has 
probably fornished a greater number of brilliant intellects, uncompro- 
mising zealots, unquailing martyrs, and relentless persecutors than 
any other in Japan, No other sect is so fond of controversy. The 
bonzes of none other can excel those of the Nichiren ahhi (sect) in 
proselyting zeal, in the liittcriiess of their theological arguinents, in 
tlie venom of their revilings, or the force with which they hurl their 
epithets at those who ditfer in opinion or ])racticc from them. In 
their view, all otlier sects than theirs arc useless. xYccording to tlieir 
vcicahuiary, the adherents of Shin Gou are “ not patriots those of 
Uitsu are ‘‘thieves and rascals;” of Zen, are “furies;” while those of 
certain “Other sects are sure and without doubt to go to lieil Among 
the Nichireiiites are to be found more prayer-books, drums, and other 
noisy accompaniments of revivals, than in any other sect. They ex- 
-;ei in the niimher of pilgrims, and in the use of charms, spells, and 
amulets. Their priests are celibates, and must abstain from wine, fish, 
and all flesh. They are the Banters of Buddhism. To this day, a re- 
vival-meeting in one of their temples is a scene that often beggars tle- 
sci*i[>tion, and may deafen weak ears. What with prayers incessantly 
repeated, drums beaten unceasingly, the shouting of de\"otecs who 
work themselves into an excitement that often ends in insanity, and 
semuitimes in death, and the frantic exhortation of the priests, the 
wildest excesses that seek the mantle of religion in other lands are by 
tliem e(|ualed, if not excelled. To this sect belonged Kato Kiyomasji, 
the bloody persecutor of tlie Christians in the sixteenth century, the 
“vir ter execrandus” of the Jesuits, but who is now a holy saint in 
the calendar of canonized Buddhists. 

Nichiren (siin-lotns) %vas so named by Ms mother, who at concep- 
tion had dreamed that the sun {iikhi) had entered her body. This 
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it to nm more violently tlian ever against otlier sects, especially de- 
crying the great and learned priests of pi^e^'Jous generations. Ilojd 
Tohiyori again arrested Mm, confined Mm in a dungeon below 
groniid, and condemned liin to death.' 

The following story is told, and devoutly believed, by his followers : 
On a certain day he was taken out to a village on the strand of the 
hav beyond Kamakura, and in front of the lovely island of Enoshinia. 
This village is called Koshigoye. At this time Nichiren was forty- 
three years old. Kneeling down upon the strand, the saintly bonze 
calmly uttered Ms prayers, and repeated mid lid mi ge kid 

upon I iis rosary. The swordsman lifted Ms blade, and, witlt all his 
might, made the downward stroke. Suddenly a fiood of l>linding 
light burst from the sky, and smote upon the executioner and the offi- 
cial inspector deputed to witness the severed head. The sword-blade 
was broken in pieces, while the holy man was unliarmed. At the 
same moment, Hojo, the Lord of Kamakura, wnis startled, at liis revels 
in the palace by the sound of rattling thunder and the flash of light- 
ning, though there was not a cloud in the sky. Dazed by tlie awful 
signs of Heaven’s displeasure, Hojo Tokiyori, divining that it was on 
account of the holy victim, instantly dispatched a fleet messenger to 
•'■tay the executioner s hand and reprieve the victim. Simultaneously 
the official inspector at the still unstained blood-pit sent a courier to 
beg reprieve for the saint whom the sword could not touch. Tin* 
two men, cumiing from opposite directions, met at the small stream 
which tlie tourist still crosses on the way from Kamakura to Enoshi- 
ma, and it wms tliereafter called Ynkiai (meeting on the way) irn'cr, a 
name whlcli it retains to tliis day. Througli the pitiful clemency and 
intercession of Hojo Tokimune, son of the Lord of Kamakura, Niehi- 
ven was sent to Sado Island, lie was afterward released ])y his hem*- 
factor in a general amnesty. Kichiren founded Im sect at Kioto, and 
it gq‘t.\atly flourished under the care of his disciple, his reverence .Ni- 
chizo. After a busy and holy life, the great saint died at Ikegami, a 
little to north-west of the Kawasaki railroad station, between Yokoha- 
ma and Tokio, wdiere the scream of the locomotive and tiic nimble cd 
the railway car are but faintly heard in its solemn shades. There arc 
to be seen gorgeous temples, pagodas, shrines, maguificent groves and 
cemeteries. The dying presence of Nichiren has lent this place pecul- 
iar sanctity; ]>ut his bones rest on Mount Minobn, in the province of 
Kai, where w^as one of his homes when in the flesh. See Frontispiece, 
"While in Japan, I made special visits to many of the places rendered 
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invocation). I shall call it “ the mother’s memorial.” It is practiced 
chiefly by the followers of Nichiren, though it is sometimes enipioycd 
by other sects. 

A sight not often met^with in the cities, hut in the suburbs and 
country places frequent as the cause of it requires, is tlic iiar/are 
kanjo (flowing invocation). A piece of cotton cloth is suspended by 
its four corners to stakes set in the gToiind near a brook, rivulet, or, 
if in the city, at the side of the water-course which fronts tlie lir>uses 
of the ])etter classes. Behind it rises a higher, lath-like board, notched 
several times near the top, and inscribed with a brief legend. Rest- 
ing on the cloth at the brookside, or, if in the city, in a pail of water, 
is a wooden dipper. Perhaps upon the four connu-s, in the upright 
bamboo, may be set bouquets of flowers. A <‘areless stranger may 
not notice the odd thing, but a little study of its parts reveals the 
symbolism of death. The tall latli tablet is the same as that set be- 
hind graves and tombs. The ominous Sanskrit letters betoken death. 
Even tiio flowers in their bloom call to mind tiie tributes of affection- 
ate remembrance which loving survivors set in the sockets of the mon- 
mneiits in the grave-yards. On the cloth is written a name sindi as 
is given to persons after death, and the prayer, ''Xamu mid ho ren 
y/iXvo” (Choiy to the salvation-] uinging Scriptures), Waiting long 
enougli, perchance but a few minutes, there may he seen a passer-by 
wito pauses, and, devoutly ufleriiig a prayer witli the aid of his rt.>sary, 
reverently dips a ladleful of water, y>ours it upon the cloth, and waits 
patiently until it has strained through, before moving on. 

All this, when the signiflcance is understood, is very touching. It 
is the story of vicarious suffering, of sorrow from the brink of joy, of 
niie dying that another may live. It tells of motlier-iove and mother- 
woe. It is a mute appeal to every passer-by, by the love of Heaven, 
to sliorteu the penalties of a soul in pain. 

The Japanese (Buddhists) believe that all calamity is the result of 
sin either in this or a previous state of existence. The mother who 
dies in cliildbed suffers, by such a death, for some awful transgression, 
it may he in a cycle of existence long since passed. For it she must 
leave her new-born infant, in the full raptures of mothGr-jo}q and sink 
Inm the darkness of Hades, to wallow in a lake of blood. There 
must she groan and suffer until the flowing invocation” ceases, by 
tlie wearing-out of tlie symbolic cloth. Wlien this is so utterly worn 
that the water no longer drains, l>ut falls through at onc<s the freed 
spirit of tlie mother, |>urged of her sin, rises to resurrection among 
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tlie exalted beings of^a Iiigbei* cycle of existence. Devout men, as 
they pass by, reverently^ pour a ladleful of water. Women, especial- 
ly those who have felt mother-pains, and who rejoice in life and lov- 
ing offspring, repeat the expiatory act wMi deeper feeling ; but the 
depths of sympathy are fathomed only by those who, being mothers, 
are yet bereaved. Yet, as in presence of nature’s awful glories the 
reverent gazer is shocked by the noisy importunity of the beggar, so 
before this sad and touching memorial the proofs of sordid priest- 
craft chill the warm sympathy which the sight even from the heart 
of an alien might evoke. 

The cotton cloth inscribed wdth the prayer and the n^ime of the de- 
ceased, to be efficacious, can be purchased only at the temples. I have 
been told, and it is no secret, that rich people are able to secure a 
napkin whicb, when stretched but a few days, will rupture, and let the 
water pass through at once. The poor man can get only the stout- 
est and most closely woven fabric. The limit of purgatorial penance 
is thus fixed by warp and woof, and warp and woof are gauged by 
money. The rich man’s napkin is scraped thin in the middle. Nev- 
ertheless, the poor mother secures a richer tribute of sympathy from 
lier humble people ; for in Japan, as in other lands, poverty has many 
children, while wealth mourns for heirs; and in the lowly walks of 
life are more pitiful women who have felt the woe and the joy of 
motherhood than in the mansions of the rich. 

In Echizen, especially in the country towns and villages, the custom 
is rigid iy observed ; but though I often looked for the nagare hanjo 
in Tokio, I never saw one. I am told, however, that they may he 
seen in the outskirts of the city. The drawing of one seen near Ta- 
kefii, in Echizen, was made for me by ray artist-friend Ozawa, a num- 
ber of whose sketches appear in this work. 

The Protestants of Japanese Buddhism are the followers of Shin 
shill, founded by his reverence Shinran, in 1262. Shinran was a 
pupil of Honen, who founded the Jodo shin, and was of noble de- 
scent. While in Kioto, at thirty years of age, he married a lady of 
noble blood, named Tamayori hirae, the daughter of the Kuambaku, 
lie thus taught by example, as well as by precept, that marriage w'as 
honorable, and that celibacy w^as an invention of the priests, not war- 
ranted by pure Buddhism, Penance, fasting, prescribed diet, pil- 
grimages, isolation from society, whether as hermits or in the cloister, 
and generally amulets and charms, are all ta]>ooed by this sect. Nun- 
neries and monasteries are unknown within its pale. The family 
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takes the place of nioiiidsh seclusion. Devout ^prayer, purity, , and 
earnestness of life, and trust in Buddlia li.:kn|elf as the .only worker of 
perfect rigliteousness, are insisted upon. Other sects teacli the doc- 
tri,iie o,f salvation by worlis, Shinran taught that it is faith in Buddha 
that accomplishes the salvation of the believer. 

Buddhism seems to most foreigners who have studied it but Roman 
Catliolicism, without Christ, and in Asiatic form. Th„e Shin sect hold 
a form of the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith, helieving 
in Buddha instead of Jesus. Singleness of purpose characterizes .this 
sect. Outsiders call it Ikko, from the initial word of a text in their 
chief book, Murioju Kio Book of Constant Li.fe By others it 
is spoken of as Monto (gate-followers), in reference to their unity of 
organization. Tlie Scriptures of other sects are written in Sanskrit 
and Chinese, wdiicli only the learned are able to read. 

Those of Monto are in the vernacular Japanese writing and idiom. 
Other sects build temples in sequestered places among the hills. Tlie 
Shin - sliiuists erect theirs in the heart of cities, on main streets, in 
the centres of population. Tliey endeavor, by every means in their 
pow'cr, to induce the people to come to them. In Fukui their tw^iii 
temples stood in the most frequented thoroughfares. In, Tokio, Oza- 
ka, Kioto, Nagasaki, and other cities, tlie same system of having twin 
temples in the heart of the city is pursued, and tlie largest and finest 
ecclesiastical structures are the duplicates of this sect. The altars are 
on a scale of imposing magnificence, and gorgeous in detail A coni' 
moil saying is, “As handsome as a Monto altar.” The priests marry, 
rear families, and their sons succeed tliem to the care of the temples. 
In default of male issue, the husband of the daugliter of the priest, 
sliould he have one, takes the office of his fathev-in-law% Miiny mem- 
bers of the priestliood and their families are highly educated, perliaps 
more so tlian the bonzes of any other sect. Personal acquaintance 
wdth several of the Monto priests enables me to siihstaiitiate this fact 
asserted of them. 

The follow'ers of vShinran have ever held a high position, and have 
wielded vast infiuence in the rcHgious development of the people. 
Both for good and evil they have been among the foremost of active 
workers in the cause of religion. In time of war the Monto bonzes 
put on armor, and, with their families and adherents, have in numer- 
ous instances formed themselves into military battalions. We shall 
hear more of their martial performances in succeeding chapters. 

After the death of Shinran, Renniu, who died in 1500, became the 
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revivalist of Monto, and wrote tlie 0fu7n% or sacred writings, wliicli 
are now daily read by the ^disciples of this denomination. With the 
characteristic object of reaching the masses, they are written in the 
common script hiragana writing, which all •the people of both sexes 
can read. Though greatly persecuted by other sectaries, they have 
continually increased in numbers, wealth, and power, and now lead all 
in intelligence and influence. To the charges of uncleanness which 
others bring against them, because they marry wives, eat and drink 
and live so much like unclerical men, they calmly answ'er, the bright 
rays of the sun shine on all things alike, and that it is not for them to 
call things unclean which have evidently been created for man’s use ; 
that righteousness consists neither in eating nor drinking, nor in absti- 
nence from the blessings vouchsafed to mortals in this vale of woe; 
and tliat the maxims and narroAv-iniiided doctrines, with the neglect 
of which they arc reproached, can only have proceeded from the folly 
or vanity of men. They claim that priests with families are purer 
men than celibates in monasteries, and that the purity of society is 
best maintained by a married priesthood. Within the last two decades 
they w'ere the first to organize their tlieological schools on the model 
of foreign countries, that their young men might be trained to resist 
Shinto or Christianity, or to measure the truth in either. The last 
iie^v cl large urged against them by their rivals is that they are so 
much like Christians, that they might as 'well he such out and out. 
Libert} of tliought and action, an incoercible desire to be free from 
governmental, traditional, ultra-ecclesiastical, or Sliinto influence — in 
a \vord, Protestantism in its pure sense, is characteristic of the great 
sect founded by Shinran. 

To treat of the doctrinal difference and various customs of the dif- 
ferent denominations ’would require a volume. Japanese Buddhism 
ricldy deserves thorough study, and a scliolariy treatise by itself. The 


* It is a ([uestion worthy the deepest research and fullest inquiry, as to the 
time occupied in converting the Japanese people to the Buddhist hiith. It is 
not probable, as some foreigners believe, that Wani (see page TO) brought the 
knowledge of the Indian religion to Japan. The Elhongi gives the year 552 as 
that in which Buddliist books, images, rosaries, altar furniture, vestments, etc., 
were bestowed as presents at the imperial palace, and deposited in the court of 
ceremony. The imported books were diligently studied by a few court nobles, 
and in 584 several of them openly professed the new faith. In 585, a frightful pes- 
tilence that broke out was ascribed by the patriotic opponents of the foreign ialth 
to the anger of the gods against the new religion. A long and hitter dispute fol- 
lowed, and some of the new temples and idols were destroyed. In spite of patri- 
otism and conservative zeal, the worship and ritual were established in the pal- 
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part played by tlie great Buddhist sects in thc^natiQiiai <irania ef histo- 
ry ill later centuries will be seen as we prciii-eijd in mir narrative. 

ace, new inissioiiaries were ir^ited from Corea, and in 624 twc> bonzes were given 
olBcial rank, as primate and viee-primate. Temples were erected, and, at tlie 
death of a bonze, in TOO, his body wais disposed of by erematictn— a new thing In 
Japan. In T41, an imperial decree, ordering the erection of two ieniples and a 
seven-storied pagoda in each province, v/as promulgated. In T05, a piaest became 
Dai Jb Dai Jin. In 82T, a precious relic— one of Shaka’s (Buddha's') bones— was 
deposited in the palace. The masterstroke of theological dexterity was made 
early in the ninth century, when Kobo, who had studied three years in China, 
achieved the reconciliation of the native belief and the foreiaii religion, made 
patriotism and piety one, and laid the foundation of the |-■ermanen^ and imlvcr- 
sal success of Buddhism in Japan. This Japanese Philo taught that the Sliinto 
deities, or gods, of Japan were manifestations, or transmigrutloiis, of Bmldha in 
that country, and, by his scheme of dogmatic theology, secured the ascendency 
of Buddhism over Shinto and Confucianism. Until inair the fiurtecnth century, 
however, Buddhism continued to be the religion of tiie oniciui, mUllary, and edu- 
cated classes, but not of the people at large. Its adojdion by all chr^'S may be 
ascribed to the missionary labors of Sliinran and Nichiren, whose banishment 
to the North and East made them itinerant apostles. iShinran traveled cm foot 
through every one of the provinces north and east of Kioto, glorying lu exile, 
everywhere preaching, teaching, and making new' disciples. It may be safely 
said that it required nine hundred years to convert the Japanese people from 
fetichism and Shinto to Buddhism. 

It is extremely difficult to get accurate statistics relating to Japanese Bud- 
dhism. The Ibiiowing table wms compiled for me by a learned i)onzc of tlie Shin 
denomination, in the temple of Nishl Hoiiguanji, in Tsukijl, Tbkiu. I iurve. com- 
pared it with data furnished by an ex-|)riest in Fukui, and various laymen. 

Tlie ecclesiastical centre of Japan has ahvays been at Kioto. The chief temples 
and monasteries of each sect w’ere located there. 


TABULAR LIST OF BUDDHIST SECTS IN lAP.iNX 

Toial .Namter 

Ch..fS«la<Sh,nJ. „fTu„|,l,.. 

I. TendaL Founded by Cliisha, in China: 3 siih-sects 

II. Shingou. Founded by KObu, in Japan, a.d. SIS: S sub-sects ir;,50S 

in. Zen. Foiuided by Darma, in Japan : (J sub-sects 21,r4T 

IV. Jodo. Ihmnded by Horien, in Japan, 1173: 2 sub-sects 0,S1S 

V. Shin. Founded by Shiaran, in Japan, 1213: 5 HulKsects 1S,7B 

VI. Nichiren. Founded by Nichiren, in Japan, 12G2: 2 sub-sects 

YII. Ji. Founded by Ippen, in Japan, 123S .W* 

Besides the above, there are twenty-one “irregular,” “local,” or “independ- 
ent” sects, which act apart from the others, and in some cases have no temples 
or monasteries. A number of other sects have originated in Japan, nourished for 
a time, decayed, and passed out of existence. According to the census of 1872, 
there were, in Japan 211,840 Buddhist rdigieux of both sexes and all grades and 
ordens. Of these, 75,925 were priests, abbots, or monks, 9 ubbiisses ; 27, o27 wen* 
reckoned as novices or students, and 98,585 Avere in monasteries or families 
(mostly of Shin sect) ; 151,677 w*ere males, 60,150 were females, and 0J>21 were 
nuns. By the census of 1875, the returns gave 207,600 Biiddhisi relhjknx^ of 
whom 148,807 were males^ and 58,862 females. 
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THB of the MONGOL TARTARS. 

During tlie early centuries of the Christian era, friendly intercourse 
was reo-ularly hept up between Japan and China. Embassies were 
dispatched to and fro on various missions, but chiefly with the mutual 
obiect of bearing the congratulations to an emperor upon his accession 
to the throne. It is mentioned in the Gazetteer of Echizen ” {EcM~ 
zen Kohvb Mei Seiki Ko) that embassadors from China, with a retinue 
and crew of one hundred and seventy-eight persons, came to Japan 
\D. 776 to bear congratulations to the mikado, Kdnin Tenno. The 
vessel was wrecked in a typhoon off the coast of Echizen, and but 
forty-six of the company were saved. They were fed and sheltered in 
Echizen. In A.n. 779, the Japanese embassy, returning from China, 
lauded at Mikuni, the sea -port of Fukui. In 883, orders were sent 
from Kioto to the provinces north of the capital to repair the bridges 
and roads, bury the dead bodies, and remove all obstacles, because the 
envoys of China were coming that way. The civil disorders in both 
countries interrupted these friendly relations in the twelfth century, 
and communications ceased until they were renewed again in the time 
of the Ilojo, in the manner now to be described. 

In China, the Mongol Tartars had overthrown the Sung dynasty, 
and had conquered the adjacent countries. Through the Coreans, the 
Mono’ol emperor, Kublai Khan, at whose court Marco Polo and his 
uncles were then residing, sent letters demanding tribute and hom- 
age from Japan. Chinese envoys came to Kamakura, but Ho jo Toki- 
mune, enraged at the insolent demands, dismissed them in disgrace. 
Six embassies were sent, and six times rejected. 

An expedition from China, consisting of ten thousand men, %vas 
sent against Japan* They landed at Tsushima and Iki. Tliey ’were 
bravely attacked, and their commander slain. All Kiushiu having 
roused to arms, the expedition returned, having accomplished nothing. 
Tlie Chinese emperor now sent nine envoys, who announced their pur- 
pose to remain until a definite answer was returned to their master. 
They were called to Kamakura, and the Japanese reply was given by 
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ciitting off tlieir heads at the village of Tatsiuio Iciiehi (.\h,eitii of tlie 
Dragon), near the city. Tlie Japanese now girded itieinsclves for the* 
war they ]viie\v was imminent. Troops from the East were sent io 
guard Kioto, Munitions t)f war Avere prepared, magazines stored, cas- 
tles repaired, and m^Y armies levied and drilled. Eoats and junks 
were Imiit to meet the enemy on' the sea. Once imjre Chinese en- 
voys came to demand tribute. Again tlie sviaord gave the answer, and 
their heads fell at Daizaifu, in Kiushiii, in 12 v 9. ^ 

Meanwhile the armada Avas preparing. Great Chma Avas coming to 
cjiish the little strip of land that refused homage to the invincible con- 
queror. The army numbered one bimdred thousand Cliiin-se and Tar- 
tars, and se\"cn thousand Coreans, in ships that Avhit<*ned the sea as 
the snowy herons Avhiten the islands of Lake Ihwa. Tliey luimlKU-ed 
lliirty-livc hundred in all. In the Seventh month of tlie year 1281, 
the tasseled proAVS and fluted sails of the Cliinese junks greeted the 
straining eyes of Avatchers on the hills of Daizaifu. The armada 
stiiled gallantly up, and ranged itself off the castled cit}'. Many of 
the junks Averc of immense proportions, larger tlian thc! natives of 
Japan had ever seen, and armed Avith the engines of Eoropean Avar- 
tare, Avhich their ^ enetian guests had taiiglit the Mongols to con- 
struct an<I work. The Japanese had small chance of success on the 
water ; as, although their boats, being swifter and lighter, Avere more 
easily managed, yet many of them were sunk b}' the darts and huge 
stones hurled by the catapults mounted on their enemy's decks. In 
|)ersonal prowess the natives of Nippon were superior. Swimming 
out to tlie fleet, a party of thirty lioarded a junk, and cut csff the 
heads of the crew ; but another company attempting to dt> so, were 
ail killed by the noAv wary Tartars, (Jne ca})tain, Kiisanojiro, with a 
picked. ercAV, in broad daylight, scnllcd rapidly out to an outlyiiig junk, 
and, in spite of a shower of darts, one of-AA hich took off his left arm, 
ran his boat along-sidc a Chinese jimk, and, ietti^‘g di,nMi tht‘ masts, 
hoarded the decks. A haiid-to-hand fight ensued * and, before the ene- 
my's fleet could assist, the daring assailants set the ship on tire and 
were off, carrying aAvay twenty-one heads. The fleet now ranged it- 
self in a cordon, linking each A^essel to the other Avith an iron chain. 
They hoped thus to foil the cutting-out parties. Eesid.es the cata- 
pults, immense boAV-guns shooting hcaA-y darts were mounted on their 
decks, so as to sink all attacking boats. By tbese mearts inany of the 
latter Avere destroyed, ancl more than one company of Japanese Avho 
ex})ected victory lost their lives. Still, the enemy could not effect a 
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landing in force. Xlieii^ small detachments were cut off or driven into 
tlie sea as soon as they# reached the shore, and over two thousand 
heads w^ere among the trophies of the defenders in the skirmishes. A 
line of fortifications many miles long, consisting of earth -works and 
heavy palisading of planks, was now erected along-shore. Behind 
these the defenders watched the invaders, and challenged them to 
land. 

There w^as a Japanese captain, Michiari, who had long hoped for 
this invasion. He had prayed often to the gods that he might have 
opportunity to fight the Mongols. He had written his prayers on pa- 
per, and, learning them, had solemnly swmlloived the ashes. He was 
now' overjoyed at the prospect of a combat. Sallying out from be- 
hind the breastwmrk, he defied the enemy to fight. Shortly after, he 
filled two boats with brave fellows and pushed out, apparently un- 
armed, to the fleet. ^‘He is mad,” cried the spectators on shore. 

How bold,” said the men on the fleet, for two little boats to attack 
thousands of great ships ! Surely he is coming to surrender himself.” 
Supposing this to he his object, they refrained from shooting. When 
within a few oars-lengths, the Japanese, flinging out ropes with grap- 
pling-liooks, leaped on the Tartar junk. The hows and spears of the 
latter w-ere no match for the two-handed razor-like swords of the Jap- 
anese. The issue, though for a while doubtful, was a swift and com- 
plete \dctory for the men wlio were fighting for their native land. 
Burning the junk, the surviving victors left before the surrounding 
ships could cut them off. Among tlie captured was one of the high- 
est officers in the Mongol fleet. 

The w'hole nation was now roused. Ee- enforcements poured in 
from all quarters to swell the host of defenders. From the monas- 
teries and temples all over the country \vent up unceasing prayer to 
the gods to ruin their enemies and save the land of Japan. The em- 
peror and ex-emperor went in solemn state to the chief priest of Shin- 
to, and, writing out their petitions to the gods, sent him as a messen- 
ger to the shrines at Ise. It is recorded, as a miraculous fact, that at 
the hour of noon, as the sacred envoy arrived at the shrine and offered 
the prayer — the day being perfectly clear — a streak of cloud appeared 
in the sky, winch soon overspread the heavens, until the dense masses 
portended a storm of awful violence. 

One of those cyclones, called by the Japanese or of 

appalling velocity and resistless force, such as W'hiri along the coasts 
of Japan and China during late summer and early fall of every year, 
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The Repulse of the Hougol Tartars. (From a paiutiug by a Japanese who had studied under a liutch master.) 
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burst upon the Chinese fleet Nothing’can witlianithese maelstroms 
of the am e call them typhoons ; the Japanese sav or Z 
(great wmd). Iron steamships of thousands of hor^e-pow r are at 
most unmanageable m the,^. Junhs are helpless : the Chinese ships 
were these only. They were butted together like mad bulls. Th y 
were impaled on he rocks, dashed against the cliffs, or tossed on Ian 1 
hke corks from the spray They were blown over till they careened 
and hlled_ Heavily freighted with human beings, they .sunk by hun- 
dreds._ The corpses were piled on the shore, or floating on the' water 
bo^ thickly that it seemed almost possible to walk thereon. Those 
driven out to sea may have reached the main-land, hut were probably 
overwhelmed The vessels of the survivors, in large iinmber.s, cirifted hi 
or were wrecked upon Taka Island, where they established themselves 
and, cutting down trees, began building- boats to reach Corea. Here 
they were attacked by tlic Japanese, and, after a hloodv stru.edo all the 
hercer for the despair on the one side and the exultation ou the other 
were all .slain or driven into the sea to he drowned, except throe, whj 
were sent back to tell their emperor how the gods of Japan had de- 
.stroyed their armada. The Japanese exult in the boast that their ',mds 
and their heaven prevailed over the gods and the heaven of the Chinese. 

This was the last time that China ever attom}ited to coikiiut Japan 
whose people boast that their land has never been dotilc.l by an invad- 
ing army. They have ever ascribed the glorv of the destruction of 
the Tartar fleet to the interposition of the gods at Ise, who thereafter 
lecehod special and gi-ateful adoration as the guardian of the seas and 
winds. Gri-eat credit and praise wore given to the lord of Kaniakiira, 
HojO Tokimuiie, for his energy, ability, and valor. The author of 
the G7iai Shi says, “The repulse of the Tartar barbarians by Toki- 
mime, and his preserxdng the dominions of our Son of Heaven, were 
sufScient to atone for the crimes of his ancestors.^' 


Nearly six centuries afterward, when “ the barbarian Perry anchor- 
ed his fleet in the Bay of Yedo, in the words of the native ‘annalist. 
“ Orders were sent by the imperial court to the Shinto priests at Ise 
to offer up prayers for the sweeping-away of the barhariatis.” Mill- 
ions of earnest hearts put up the same prayers as their fathers bail 
offered, fully expecting the same result. 

To this day the Japanese mother in Kiushiu Imslios her fretful in- 
fant by the question, “Do you think the Blogu (Mongols) are com- 
ing?” This is the only serious attempt at invasion ever made by any 
nation upon the shores of Japan. 
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XVIIL 

THE TEMPOEABY MIKAEOATE. 

The first step taken after tlie overtlirow of tlie military usurpation 
at Kamakura was to recall tlie mikado Go-Daigo from exile. With 
the sovereign again in full power, it seemed as tlioiigli tlie ancient and 
rightful government was to be permanently restored. The military or 
dual system had lasted about one hundred and fifty years, and patriots 
now hoped to see the country rightly governed, without intervention 
between the throne and the people. The rewarding of the victors 
who had fought for him was the first duty awaiting the restored exile. 
The methods and procedure of feudalism were now so fixed in the 
general policy of the Government, that Go-I)aigo, falling into the 
ways of the Minamoto and Ilojo, apportioned military fiefs as guer- 
dons to his vassals. Among them was Ashikaga Takauji, to whom 
■was awarded the greatest prize, consisting of the rich provinces of 
Hitaclii, i^Iiisaslu, and Shiinosa. To Kusiiiioki Masashige were given 
Settsu and Kawachi; and to Kitta, Kodzuke and Harima, besides 
smaller fiefs to many others. 

Tills unfair distribution of spoils astounded the patriots, who ex- 
pected to see high rank and power conferred upon Nitta and Kiisuno- 
ki, the chief leaders in tlie war for the restoration, and both very able 
men. It would have been well had the emperor seen the importance 
of disregarding tlie claims and privileges of caste, and exalted to high- 
est rank the faithful men who were desirous of maintaining the dig- 
nity of the throne, and whose chief fear was that the duarcliy would 
again arise. Such a fear was by no means groundless, for Ashikaga, 
dated at such unexpected favor, became inflamed witli a still higlier 
ambition, and already meditated refoimding the shoguiiate at Kama- 
kura, and placing his own family upon the military throne. Being of 
Minamoto stock, ho knew that he had prestige and popularity in his 
favor, should he attempt the re-erection of the sliognnate. Most of 
the common soldiers had fought rather against Ilojo than against du- 
urcliy. The emperor was warned against this man by his ministers ; 
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but in tills case a woman’s smiles and caresses s^nd iisoportimate words 
were more powerful than the advice of sag^bs.^ Ashikaga had bribed 
the mikado’s concubine Kadoko, and had so won her favor that she 
persuaded her imperial lor<? to bestow excessive and undeserved honor 
on the traitor. 

The distribution of spoils excited discontent among the soldiers, 
who now began to lose all interest in the cause for which they had 
fought, and to murmur privately among themselves. Should such 
an unjust government continue,” said they, “ then are we all servants 
of concubines and dancing -girls and singing-boys. Bather than be 
the puppets of the mikado’s amusers, we would prefer a sliogim again, 
and become his vassals.” Many of the captains and smaller clan-leaders 
were also in bad humor over their own small shares. Ashikaga Taka- 
uji took advantage of this feeling to make himself popular among the 
disaffected, especially those who clung to arms as a profession and 
wished to remain soldiers, preferring war to peace. Of such inhamma- 
ble material the latent traitor was not slow to avail himself when it 
suited him to light the flames of wuir. 

Had the mikado listened to his wise counselor, and also placed Ku- 
sunoki in an office commensurate with his commanding abilities, and 
rewarded Mtta as he deserved, the century of anarchy and bloodshed 
which followed might have been spared to Japan. 

Go-Daigo, who in the early years of his former reign had been a 
man of indomitable courage and energy, seems to have lost the best 
traits of his character in his exile, retaining only his iiriperions will 
and susceptibility to flattery. To this degenerate Samson a Delilah 
was not wanting. He fell an easy victim to the wdles of one man, 
though the shears by which his strength -was shorn were held by a 
woman. Ashikaga w^as a consummate master of the arts of adulation 
and political craft. He -was now to further prove his skill, ami to 
verify the warnings of Nitta and the ministers. The emperor ma<Ie 
Moriyoshi, his own son, shogun. Ashikaga, jealous of the appoint- 
ment, and having too ready access to the infatuated fatliei*’s ear, tuld 
him that his son was plotting to get possession of the throne, Mori- 
yoshi, hating the flatterer, and stung to rage by the base slander, 
marched against him. Ashikaga now succeeded by means of liis ally 
in the imperial bed in making himself, in the eyes of the mikado, the 
first victim to the conspiracies of the prince. So great was his power 
over the emperor that lie obtained from the imperial hand a decree to 
punish his enemy Moriyoshi as a chotek% or rebel, against the mikado. 
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Here we liave ^ stri^diig instance of wliat, in tlie game of Japanese 
state-craft, may be call<^l the checkmate move, or, in the native idiom, 
Oie^, king’s hand.” It is difficult for a foreigner to fully appreciate 
the prestige attach ing' to the mikado’s perscfi — a prestige never dimin- 
ishing. No matter how low his actual measure of power, the meanness 
of his character, or the insignificance of his personal abilities, he was 
the Son of .Heaven, his vrord was law, his command omnipotent. He 
was the fountain of all rank and authority. No military leader, how^- 
ever great his resources or ability, could win the popular heart or 
hope for ultimate success unless appointed by the emperor. He wdio 
held the Son of Heaven in his power was master. Hence it w^as the 
constant aim of all the military leaders, even down to ISOS, to obtain 
control of the iiupcrial person. However wicked or villainous tlu.^ 
keeper of the mikado, he was master of tlie situation. Ills enemies 
wx‘re clioUJci^ or rebels against the Son of Heaven ; his owm soldiers 
were the kiian-gim,, or loyal army. Even might could not make right. 
rh)ssession of tlie divine person was more than nine-tenths — it was 
the whole — of the law. 

Moriyoshi, then, being chMeki^ w^as doomed. Ashikaga, liaving the 
imperial order, had the kiian-gun^ and wms destined to win. The sad 
fate of the emperor’s son awakens the saddest feelings, and brings 
tears to the eyes of the Japanese reader even ?it the present day. .He 
was seized, deposed, sent to Kamakura, and murdered in a subter- 
ranean dungeon in tlie Seventh month of the year 1335. 

His child in exile, the lieart of the emperor relented. The scales 
fell from liis eyes. He saAv that ho had wrongly suspected his son, 
and that the real traitor was Ashikaga. The latter, noticing the 

"O' 

change that had come over his master, left Kioto secretly, followed by 
tliousands of the disaffected soldiery, and tied to Kamakura, which lie 
had rebuilt, and began to consolidate Ins forces with a view of again 
erecting the Eastern capital, and seizing the powxc' formerly held by 
the Hojo, Nitta had also been accused by Ashikaga, but, having 
cleared himself in a petition to the mikado, lie received the imperiai 
commission to chastise his rival. In the campaign which followxal, 
the imperiai forces were so hopelessly defeated that the quondam im- 
perial exile now became a fugitive. AVith his loyal followers he left 
Kioto, carrying with him the sacred emblems of autliority. 

Ashikaga, though a triumphant victor, occupied a critical position. 
He was a chMekL . As such he could never win final success. Hi* 
had power and resources, but, unlike others equally usurpers, was not 
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clothed with authority. He was, in popular estiraatioii, a rebel of the 
deepest dye. In such a predicament he eoujd not safely reiiiain a 
day. Tlie people would take the side of the emperor. What should 
he do? His vigor, acuten^s, and villainy were equal. The Hojo had 
deposed and set up emperors. It was Ashikaga who divided the alle- 
giance of the people, gave Japan a War of the Roses (or Chrysanthe- 
mums), tilled the soil for feudalism, and lighted the flames of war 
that made Kioto a cock-pit, abandoned the land for nearly two cent- 
uries and a half to slaughter, ignorance, and paralysis of national prog- 
ress. To clothe his acts with right, he made a new Son of Heaven. 
He declared Kogen, who was of the royal family, emperor. In 1336, 
this new Son of Heaven gave xishikaga the title of Sei-i Tai Shogun. 
Kamakura again became the military capital. The duarcliy was re- 
stored, and the War of the Korthern and the Southern Dynasties be- 
gan, which lasted fifty-six years. 



Ashikaga Takanji, Sei-i Tai Shognn. (Fn>ra a photograph taken from a wooden statnc 
in a temple iu Kioto.) 

The period 1333-1336, though including little more than two 
years of time, is of great significance as marking the existence of a 
temporary raikadoate. The fact that it lasted so sliort a time, and 
that the duarchy was again set up on its ruins, has furnished both, na- 
tives and foreigners with the absurd and specious, hut strongly urged, 
argument that the Government of Japan, by a single ruler from a sin- 
gle centre, is an impossibility, and that the creation of a dual sys- 
tem with a “ spiritual or nominal sovereign in one part of the em- 
pire, and a military or ‘‘secular” ruler in another, is a necessity. 
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During tlie agitation of tlie question concerning tlie abolition of the ^ 
(lual system, and tlie restoration of tlie mikado in 1860-1868, one of 
the chief arguments of the adherents of the sliogiinate against the 
sclieme of the agitators, was the assertion liiat the events of the period 
1833-1366 proved that the mikado could not alone govern the coun- 
try, and that it must have duarcliy. Even after the overthrow of the 
‘‘Tycoon” in 1868, foreigners, as well as natives, who had studied 
Japanese history, fully believed and expected that in a year or two 
the present mikado’s Government xvould be overthrown, and the “ Ty- 
coon ” return to poxver, basing their belief on the fact that the mika- 
doate of 1333-1336 did not last. "Whatever force such an argu- 
ment miglit have liad when Japan had no foreign relations, and no 
aliens on lier soil to disturb tlie balance between Kioto and Kama- 
kiira, it is certain tliat it counts for naught when, under altered condi- 
tions, more than the united front of the whole empire"'^' is now re- 
quired to cope with the political pressure from without. 


* Certain writers, and one as lute as 1S73, dispute tUe, right of Japan to be 
called an “empire,” and the niikatlos to ]je styled “emi)eror,” “inasmuch as they 
[the mikados] sent tribute to the Emperor of China.” As matter of fact, none 
of the mikados ever did this, though one shogun (Ashikaga Yoshiinitsu, page 195) 
did. Chinese books, and even the oflieial gazettes of Peking, speak of all nations 
— even England, France, and the United States— as “paying tribute” to China, 
and their envoys Jis “tribute-hearers.” Japan lias always remained in total polit- 
ical hui open deuce of the Middle Kingdom and her Hwang Ti. That Japan is an 
“empire,” the absolutism of the mikado, the diver.^ity of her forms of govern- 
mental administration, difierliig in Liu Kiu (having its lord, or foiidul vassal), 
Yezo (terrilory governed by a special department), and in the main body of the 
emiure, bo.sides its varied nationalities— Japanese, Liu Kiuaus, and Ainos. This 
expression of sovereignty is grapiiically conveyed in the two Chinese characters, 
pronounced,, in Japanese, Ko tel (page 39, note), and Hwang Ti in Chinese. The 
Japanese rulers, borrowing their notions of goverumeut and imp)enalisni from 
China, as those of modern Europe have from Rome, adopted the title for the 
mikado, wlio has over ruled, not only ov^cr his own subjects of like blood, but 
over ebisii, or barbarians, and tributary people. When the character Ko is joined 
to Kokii (country), we get Ko Koku (which is stamped on the outside of this 
volume), or “The jVIikado’s Empire,” the idea emphasized being personal, or 
that of the mikado as government personified. When Tei is joined to Koku (Tei 
Koku Nihon, the blazon, or distinctive tablet, inscribed with four Chinese char- 
acters over the Japanese section at the Centeimial Exposition at Philadelphia), 
we have the idea of an empire ruled by deity, or divimi government— tlieocracy. 
The fact that Japan, though so much smaller than China, has always claimed 
equal dignity, power, and glory with her migliiy neighbor, and the ilict that 
there can not be two suns in the same heaven, helps to explain the deejvscated 
rivalry, mutual jealousy, and even contenqit, which “the decayed old gentle- 
man” and “the conceited young upstart” feel toward eseli other. 
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XIX. 

mF WAM OF THE CBRYSANTSEMUMS. 

The dynasty of the imperial rulers of Japan is the oldest in tlie 
world. iSo other family line extends so far back into the remote 
ages as the nameless family of mikados. Disdaining to have a fami- 
ly name, claiming descent, not from mortals, hut fr^m tln.‘. licavtuily 
gods, the imperial house of the Kingdom of the Rising Sun occupies 
a throne which no plebeian has ever attempted to usurp. Tlirough' 
out all the vicissitudes of the imperial line, in plenitude of powm* or 
abasement of poverty, its members deposed or set up at tlie }>leasure 
of the upstart or the political robber, tlie throne itself lias remained 
unshaken. Unclean hands have not been laid upon the ark itself. 
As in the procession of life on the globe the indivi<lual perishes, the 
species lives on, so, though individual mikados have been dethrcrned, 
insulted, or exiled, the prestige of the line has ne\ er sulfered. The 
loyalty or allegiance of the people has never swerved. Jlie soldier 
who would begin revolution, or who lusted for power, would make 
the mikado his tool ; hut, how'cver transcendent his genius and abili- 
ties, he never attempted to write himself niikiido. Xo Japanese Ciesar 
ever had his Brutus, nor Charles his Cromwell, nor George his \^k^sh- 
ington, Xot even, as in China, did one dynasty of alien Wood over- 
throw another, and reign in the stead of a destroyed family. Sueli 
events are unknown in Japanese annals. The student of this people 
and their unique history can never understand them or their national 
life unless he measures the mightiness of the force, and recognizes the 
place of the throne and the mikado in the minds and hearts of its 
people. 

There are on record instances in wduch the time Iieirship w'as de- 
clared only after hitter intrigue, quarrels, or even bIoo<is]ied. In the 
tenth century, Taira no Masakado, disappointed in not being appoint- 
ed Dai Jo Dai Jin, left Kioto, went to Shimosa in the Kiianto, and set 
himself up as ShinnO, or cadet of the imperial line, and temporarily 
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ruled tlie eight provinces of tlfe East as a pscudo-inilvado/^* In 1139, 
the iiiilitary fanulios^of ^Taira and Minainoto came to hlo'ws in Kioto 
over the (]uestion of succession between the rival heirs, Shutoku and 
( ro-Shirakawa. The Taira being victors, tln^r candidate became mikado. 
During the decay of tlie Taira, they tied from Kioto, carrying with 
them, as true emperor, with his suite and tlie sacred insignia, Antokii, 
the child, hve years old, who was drowned in the sea when the Taira 
were destroyed. The Minamoto at the same time recognized Gotoba. 

It may be more analogical to call the wars of the Gen and Ilei, with 
their white and red flags, the Japanese Wars of the Roses. Theirs was 
the struggle of rival houses. Now, we are to speak of rival dynasties, 
each with the imperial crysantheiniim. 

In the time of the early Asliikagas (1830-1390) there were two 
mikados ruling, or attempting to rule, in Japan. The Emperor Go- 
Daigo had chosen his son Kuniyoshi as his heir, but the latter died 
in DViO. Kogen, son of the mikado Go-Fusbimi (1299-1301), was 


* Taira no Masakado, or, as we should say, Masnkado Taira, was a man of great 
energy and of iiuscnipiilous character. He was at first governor of Shlinosa, hut 
aspired to rule over all the East. He built a palace on the same model as that 
of the mikado, at Sajlma, in Shimotsuke, and appointed otlieers similar to those 
at the imperial court. He killed his uncle, who stood in the wniy of his ambition. 
To revenge liis father’s death, Sadamori, cousin tt) Masakado, headed two thou* 
sand men, attacked the false mikado, and shot him to death with an arrow, car- 
rying his head as trophy and evidence to Kioto, where it w^as exposed on the pil- 
lory. Siiortly after his decease, the people of Musashl, living on the site of mod- 
ern Tokid, heing greatly afflicted l)y the trotiblcd and angry spirit of their late 
ruler, erected a temple on the site within the second castle enceinte near Kanda 
Bridge, and in that part of the city district of Kanda (God’s Field) now occupied 
by tlie Im])erial Treasury Department. Tills had the effect of soothing the un- 
quiet ghost, and the land had rest; and later generations, mindful of the power 
of a spirit that in life ruled all the Kuanto, ami in death could afflict or give peace 
to millions at will, -worshiped Masakado under the posthumous name of Kanda 
Mid Jhi (lUustnous Deity of Kanda), his history having been forgotten, or trans- 
figured into the form of a narrative, which to doubt was sin. When lyeyasd, in 
the latter end of the sixteenth century, made Yedo his capital, he removed the 
shrine to a more eligible location on the hill in the rear of the Kanda liiver and 
the Suido, wiiere, later, the university stood, and erected an edifice of great si)]eii- 
dor, surrounded by groves and grounds of surpassing loveliness. This was per- 
haps only policy, to gain the popular fflvor by honoring the local gods; but it 
stirred up some Jealomsy among the “mikado-revcrcncers” and students of his- 
tory -who knew the facts. Some accused him of treasonable designs like f hose of 
Masakado, In 18 G 8 , when the mikado’s troops arrived in Yedo, they rushed to 
the temple of Kanda Mio Jin, and, pulling out the idol or image of the deified 
Masakado, hacked It to pieces with their swords, wisiiing the same fate to all 
traitors. Thus, after nine centuries, the traitor received a traitor’s reward, a 
clear instance of historic justice in the eyes of native patriots. 
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Jiiade heir. Go -Daigo’s. third* son Moriyoslii, however, as lie 
grew life showed gTeat talent, and his fathei^ regretted that he lifal 
eoiisrniled to the choice of Kogen, and wished his own son to su(a:ieed 
liiiii. lie referred the mister to 'IIojo at Kamakura, who disaj>pr«.>ved 
of the f)!aii. Those who hated Ilojo called Kogen the ‘‘false (anper- 
orT ref 0 sing to acknowledge him. When Xitta destroycMl Kaaiakura, 
and Go-Daigo was restored, Kogen retired to obscurity. No one for 
a moinent thonglit of or acknowledged any one but (TO-Daig?.^ as triu‘ 
and only mikado. When, however, Ashikaga by his trca«.‘hery had 
alienated the mnperor from him, and waas wdtliout imperial favor, and 
lialde t(» fainishment as a rebel, he found out and set up Kogen as 
mikarlo, and proclaimed him sovereign. Civil w’ar then hi’oke out. 

into tlu‘ details of the %var between the adherents of the North- 
ern emperor, Ashikaga, with his followers, on the one sidr, and Go- 
Daigo, w'lh> held the insignia of authority, baelve<i by a, In'illiant array 
«>f names famous among the Japanese, on the other, I do not f propose 
to enter. It is a confused and sickening straw of loyalty and treach- 
ery, battle, murder, pillage, tire, famine, poverty, and misery, sucli as 
make up the picture of civil wars in every country. Occasionally in 
tliis period a noble deed or typical cliaractta* sliiues forth for tlie ad' 
miration or example of succeeding generations. Among these none 
luive exhibited more nobly man’s fjossilJe greatness In the hour of 
dcaitis than Nitta Yoshisada and Kusnnoki Masashige. 

On one occasion tlie army of Nitta, who wastiglitlng under the flag 
of Go-Daigo, the true emperor, wns encamped before that of Ashika- 
ga, To save further slaughter, Nitta sallied out alone, and, approach- 
ing his enemy’s camp, cried out: ‘‘The war in the country continues 
long. Altliough this has arisen from the rivalry of two em]>erors, 
yid Its issue depends solely upon you and me. Katlier than millions 
of the people should be involved in distress, let us determine file ques- 
tion by single combat.” The retainers of Ashikaga pieuaiiled on their 
i‘ommander not to accept the challenge. Tn 13J8, on the second day 
of the Seventh moiitli, "while marclting with about fifty followers to 
assist in investing a fortress in Eeluzen, he "was suddenly attacked in 
a, narrow path in a rice-held near Fiikui by about tlirec thousand of 
the enemy, and exposed without shields to a showier (>f arrows. Some 
one begged Nitta, as he w^as mounted, to escape. “ It is not my de- 
sire to survive my companions slain,” was his response. Whipping 
up lil> horse, he rode forward to engage vvitli his swor<I, making him- 
self the target for a liundred archers. His horse, struck when at full 
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speed hy an arroWj^fell. Nitta, on clearing Mmself and rising, was liit 
i^etween tlie eyes with a wMte~feathered shaft, and mortally wounded. 
Drawini? his sword, he cut off his own head — a feat w^hich the w^ar- 
riors of tliat time wx-re trained to perform-»so that his enemies might 
not rect >oTiiiie him. He w^as thirty-eight years old. His brave little 
band w*ere slain by arrows, or Idlled themselves with their own hand, 
that they might die with their master. The enemy could not recog- 
nise Nitta, until they found, beneath a pile of corpses of men who 
had committed Itara-kiri, a body on which, inclosed in a damask bag, 
was a letter containing the imperial commission in Gro-Daigo’s hand- 
wu'iting, “ I invest you with all power to subjugate the rebels.’’ Then 
they knew the corpse to be that of Mtta. His head was carried to 
Kioto, then in possession of Ashikaga, and exposed in public on a 
pillory. The tomb of this brave man stands, carefully watched and 
teruled, near Fukui, in Echizen, hard by the very spot where he fell. 
I often passed it in my walks, when living in Fukui in 1871, and no- 
ticed that fresh blooming flowers were almost daily laid upon it — the 
tribute of an admiring people. A shrine and monument in memoriam 
were erected in his native place during the year 1875. 

The brave Kusunoki, after a lost battle at Minatogawa, near Hiogo, 
having suffered continual defeat, his counsels having been set at 
nauglit, and his adviee rejected, felt that life was no longer honorable, 
and solemnly resolved to die in unsullied reputation and with a sol- 
dier’s honor. Sorrowfully bidding his wife and infant children good- 
l>ye, he calmly committed ImTa-lcin^ an example which his comrades, 
numbering one bundred and fifty, bravely followed. 

Kusunoki Masasbige was one of an honorable family who dwelt in 
Kawachi, and traced their descent to the great-grandson of the thirty- 
second mikado, Bidatsu (a.d. 572-585). The family name, Kusunoki 
{‘‘Camphor”), was given his people from the fact that a grove of 
camphor-trees adorned the ancestral gardens of the mansion. The 
twelftli in descent was the Vice-governor of lyo. The father of Masa- 
shige held land assessed at two thousand hohu. His mother, desiring 
a child, prayed to the god Bishamon for one hundred days, and Ma- 
sashig^ was bom after a pregnancy of fourteen months. The mother, 
in devout gratitude, named the boy Tamon (the Sanskrit name of Bish- 
amon), after the god who Imd heard her prayers. The man-child was 
very strong, and at seven could throw boys of fifteen at wrestling. 
He received his education in the Chinese classics from the priests in 
the temple, and exercised himself in all manly and warlike arts. In 



Ills twelftli year lie cut oS tlie liead of an ene|ny, gjUd at fifteen stud- 
ied tlie Chinese iiiilitaiy art, and made it thg solemn purpose of Ms 
life to overthrow the Kamakura usurpation, and restore the mikado to 
power. In 1330, he took up arms for Go-Baigo. He was several 
times besieged by the Hoj5 armies, but was finally victorious with 
Nitta and Ashikaga. Wlien the latter became a rebel, defeated Nitta, 
and entered Kioto in force, Kusimoki joined Kitta, and thrice drove 
out the troops of Ashikaga from the capital The latter then fied 
to the AYest, and Kusunoki advised the imperialist generals to follow 
them np and annihilate the rebellion. His superiors, with criminal 
levity, neglecting to do this, the rebels collected together, and again 
advanced, with increased strength by land and water, against Kioto, 
having, it is said, two hundred thousand men. Kusunoki’s plan of 
operations was rejected, and his advice ignored. AYitli Nitta he was 
compelled to bear the brunt of battle against overwhelming forces at 
Minato gawa, near Hiogo, and was there hopelessly defeated. Kiisu- 
Hold, now feeling that he had done all that was possible to a subordi- 
nate, and that life "was no longer honorable, retired to a farmer’s house 
at the village of Sakurai, and there, giving him the sword bestowed 
on himself by the mikado, admonished his son Masatsura to follow 
the soldier’s calling, cherish his father’s memory, and avenge liis fa- 
ther’s death. Sixteen of his relatives, with unquailing courage, like- 
wise followed their master in death. 

Of all the characters in Japanese history, that of Kusunoki Afasa- 
shige stands pre-eminent for pureness of patriotism, unselfishness of 
devotion to duty, and calmness of courage. The people speak of him 
in tones of reverential tenderness, and, with an admiration that lacks 
fitting w’ords, behold in him the mirror of stainless loyalty. I have 
more than once asked iny Japanese students and friends wdiom they 
considered the noblest character in their history. Their unanimous 
answer was “ Kusunoki Masashige.” Every I'elic of this brave man is 
treasured up with religious care ; and fans inscribed with poems wTit- 
ten by him, in fac-simile of his handwriting, are sold in the shops and 
used by those who burn to imitate his exalted patriotism.^ His son 
Masatsura lived to become a gallant soldier. 


* I make no attempt to conceal my own admimtion of a man who acted ac- 
cordinj^ to his lights and fhced his soldierly ideal of honor, when conscience and 
all his previous education told him that his hour had come, and that to flinch 
from the suicidal thrust was dishonor and sin. No enlightened Japanese of to- 
day would show himself brave by committing hara-kiri, as the most earnest writers, 
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The war, wliicl^at i|rst was waged with the clearly defined object 
of settling the question pf the supremacy of the rival mikados, gradual- 
ly lost its true character, and finally degenerated into a melee and free 
fight on a national scale. Before peace -v^as finally declared, all the 
original leaders had died, and the prime object had been, in a great 
measure, forgotten in the lust for land and war. Even the rival em- 
perons lost much of their interest, as they had no concern in brawls 
by which petty chieftains sought to exalt their own name, and increase 
their territory by robbing their neighbors. In 1392, an envoy from 
Ashikaga persuaded Go-Kameyama to come to Kioto and hand over 
the regalia to Go -Komatsu, the Northern emperor. The basis of 
peace was that Go-Kameyama should receive the title of Dai Jo 
Tenno (ex-eraperor), Go-Komatsu be declared emperor, and the throne 
be occupied alternately by the rival branches of the imperial family. 
The ceremony of abdication and surrender of regalia, on the one 
hand, and of investiture, on the other, were celebrated with due 
pomp and solemnity in one of the great temples in the capital, and 
the war of fifty-six years’ duration ceased. All this redounded to 
the glory and power of the Ashikaga. 

The period 1336-1392 is of great interest in the eyes of all native 
students of Japanese history. In the Bax Nihon Shi, the Southern 
dynasty are defended as the legitimate sovereigns, and the true de- 
scendants of Ten Sho Dai Jin, the sun -goddess; and the Northern 
djm^ty are condemned as mere usurpers. The same view was taken 
by Kitabatake Chikafusa, who was the author of the Japanese Red- 
book, wlio warned the emperor Go-Daigo against Ashikaga, and in 
1339 wrote a book to prove that Go-Daigo was mikado, and the 
Ashikaga’s nominee a usurper. This is the view now held in modern 
Japan, and only those historians of the period who award legitimacy 
to the Southern dynasty are considered authoritative. The Northern 
branch of the imperial family after a few generations became extinct.^ 

thinkers, and even soldiers admit. Fnknzawa, the learned reformer and neda- 
go^e, and a eliuste and eloquent writer, in one of his works condemns the act 
<>i Kusunoki, not mentioning him by name, however, as lacking the element of 
rue courage, according to the enlightened view. He explains and defends the 
CJlmst ian idm on the subject of suicide. His book created great excitement 
and indignation in the minds of the samurai at first; but now he car 

the leading minde in Japan, especially of the 

* The names of the Northern.” or “False’’ PTnT-iPvrtfc. 

Shiako, Go-Kbgon, Go-*enyiu, and Go-Koraatsu! ^ 
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The internal history of Japan during the period of time covered by 
the actual or nominal rule of the thirteen shoguns of the Ashikaga 
family, from 1836 until 1573, except that portion after the year 1543, 
is not very attractive to a foreign reader. It is a coufused’picture of 
intestine war. 

Ashikaga Takauji, the founder of the line, was a descendant of the 
Minamoto Yoshikimi, who had settled at Ashikaga, a village in Shi- 
motsiike, in the eleventh century. He died in 1356. His grandson 
Yoshiinitsu, called the Great Ashikaga, was made shogun when ten 
years old, and became a famous warrior in the South and West. Aft- 
er tlie union of the two dynasties, he built a luxurious palace at Kio- 
to, and was made Dai Jo Dai Jin. .He enjoyed his honors for one 
year. He then retired from the world to become a shaven monk in 
a Buddhist monastery. 

Under the Ho jo, the office of shogun was filled ]:>y appointment of 
the imperial court ; but under the Ashikaga the office became Iieredi- 
tary in this family. As usual, the man with the title was, in nearly 
every case, but a mere figure-head, wielding little more personal power 
than that of the painted and gilded simulacrum of the admiral that 
formerly adorned the prow of our old seventy-four-gun ships. During 
this period the term Kubo sama, applied to the shoguns, and used so 
frequently by the Jesuit fathers, came into use. The actual work of 
government was done by able men of inferior rank. The most noted 
of these was Hosokaw'a Yoriyuki, who was a fine scholar as well as a 
warrior. It was thi’oiigh his ordering that the young shogun Yoshi- 
mitsu was well trained, and had for his companions noble youths who 
excelled in literary and military skill This w^as vastly different from 
Ho jo Tokimasa’s treatment of the sons of Yoritomo. He attempted 
the reform of manners and administration. He issued five mottoes 
for the conduct of the military and civil officers. They were : 1. Thou 
shaft not be partial in amity or enmity. 2. Thou shait return neither 
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favor nor vengeanpe. r3. Thou shall not deceive, either with a ri^ht 
or a wrong [motive]. ,4! Thou shall not hope dishonestly [for a 
brihe], 5. Thou shall not deceive thyself. 

The pendulum of power during this period oscillated between Kio- 
to and Kamakura ; a tai (or “ great ”) shogun ruling at the former, 
and a shogun at the latter place. An officer called the shikken was 
the real ruler of the capital and the central provinces ; and another 
called the kuartr-rei (Governor of the Kuanto), of Kamakura and the 
East. War was the rule, peace the exception. Feudal fights ; border 
brawls; the seizure of lands; the rise of great clans; the building, 
the siege, and the destruction of castles, were the staple events. Eve^ 
monastery wns now a stronghold, an araenal, or a camp. The issue 
of a combat or a campaign was often decided by the support which 
the bonzes gave to one or the other party. The most horrible ex- 
cesses were committed, the ground about Kioto and Kamakura, both 
of which were captured and recaptured many times, became like the 
cMtama (blood-pits) of the execution-ground. Villages, cities, temples, 
monasteries, and libraries were burned. The fertile fields lay waste] 
blackened by fire, or covered from sight, as with a cloth, by dense 
thickets of tall weeds, which, even in one summer’s time, spring with 
aistonislung fecundity from the plethoric sofi of Japan. The people 
driven from their homes by war returned to find a new wilderness, re- 
sounding with the din of devouring insects. The people of gentle 
birth fled to mountain caves. Education was neglected. The com- 
mon herd grew up in ignorance and misery. Eeading and writing, 
except among the priests and nobles, were unknown arts which the 
vvarriors .soonicd. War was the only lucrative trade, except that of 
the armorers or sword-makers. Famine foHowed on the footsteps of 
war? and with pestilence slow her tens of thousands. Pirates on the 
^as ravaged not only the coasts of Japan, but those of China and 
Corea, adding pillage and rapine to the destruction of commerce. 
Ihe Chinese mothers at Ningpo even now are heard to frighten their 
children by mentioning the names of the Japanese pirates.^ On land 
the pea^ntry were impressed in military service to build castles or in- 
trenched camps; or, the most daring, becoming robbers, made their 
nests m the mountains and plundered the traveler, or descended upon 
die merchant’s store-house. Japan was tlien the paradise of thieves. 
To all these local terrors were added those gendered in the mind of 
man by ho convulsions of nature. Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
floods, tidal waves, typhoons, and storms seem to have been abnormal- 
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ly frequent during tins period. Tlie*public morals became friglitfiilly 
corrupted, religion debased. All kinds o^ strange and iincoutli doc- 
trines came into vogue. Prostitution was never more rampant. It 
was the Golden Age of cuinie and anarchy. 

The condition of the emperors was deplorable. With no revenues, 
and dwelling in a capital alternately in the possession of one or the 
other hostile army ; in frequent danger from thieves, tire, or starva- 
tion ; exposed to tlie weather or the dangers of war, the narrative of 
their sufferings excites pity in tlie mind of even a foreign reader, and 
from the native draws the tribute of tears. One was so poor that he 
depended upon the bounty of a noble for bis food and clothing ; an- 
other died in such poverty that his body lay uiiburied for several 
days, for lack of money to have him interred. The remembrance of 
the wrongs and sufferings of these poor emperors fired the hearts and 
nerved the arms of the men who in 1868 fought to sweep away for- 
ever the hated system by which such treatment of their sovereign be- 
came possible. 

So utterly demoralized is the national, political, and social life of 
this period believed to liave been, that the Japanese people make it 
the limbo of all vanities. Dramatists and romancers use it as the 
convenient ground wdiereon to locate every novel or play, the plot of 
which violates all present probability. The chosen time of the bulk of 
Japanese dramas and novels written during the last century or two is 
that of the late Asbikagas. The satirist or writer aiming at contem- 
porary folly, or at blunders and oppression of the Government, yet 
wishing to avoid punishment and elude the censor, clothes his charac- 
ters in the garb and manners of tliis period. It is the potteris field 
where all the outcasts and Judases of moralists are buried. By com- 
mon consent, it has become the limbo of playwright and romancer, 
and the scape-goat of chronology. 

The act by which, more than any other, the Ashikagas have earned 
the curses of posterity was the sending of an embassy to China in 
1401, bearing presents acknowledging, in a measure, the authority of 
China, and accepting in return the title of Nippon O, or King of Ja- 
pan. This, which was done by Ashikaga Yoshimitsii, the third of 
the line, was an insult to the national dignity for which lie has never 
been forgiven. It was a needless humiliation of Japan to her arro- 
gant neighbor, and done only to exalt tbe vanity and glory of tlie 
usurper Ashikaga, who, not content with adopting the style and equi- 
page of the mikado, wished to be made or called a king, and yet dared 
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Japnnosc to be an inferior tvpb to that of the Chinese, he will ac- 
knowledge that the Japanese have improved upon their borrowed ele- 
ments fully as much as the French have improved upon those of 
Roman oi\ ilization. Many reflecting foreigners in Japan have asked 
the <pie.stion why the Japanese are so unlike the Chinese, and w’hy 
then ait, literature, laws, customs, dress, workmanship, all bear a stamp 
peculiar to themselves, though they received so much from them ? 
Hie reason is to he found in the strength and persistence of the 
piinial Japanese typo of character, as influenced by nature, cnablino* 
it to resist serious alteration and radical change. The gTcatest com 
quests made by any of the imparted elements of continental civiliza- 
thiii was that of Buddhism, which became w'ithin ten centuries the 
univer.s<ally popular religion. Yet even its conquests were but partial. 
Rs triumph was secured only by its adulteration. Japanese Buddhism 
IS a distinct product among the many forms of that Asiatic religion. 
Buddhism secured life and growth on Japanese soil only by beincr 
Japanized, by being grafted on the original stock of ideas in the Japa^ 
iiese mind. Thus, in order to popularize the Indian religion, the an- 
cient native heroes and the local gods were all included within the 
Buddhist pantheon, and declared to be the incarnations of Buddlia in 
his various foniis. A chm of deities exist in Japan who are worship- 
ed by the Buddhists under tlie general name of gongen. They are all 
deifleil Japanese heroes, warriors, or famous men. Furthermore, manv 
of the old rites and ceremonies of Shinto were altered and made use 
of by the bonzes. It may be doubted whether Buddliism could have 
ever been popular in Japan, had it not become thoroughly Japanized 
borne of the fimt-fruits of the success of the new religion was the 
erection of tenqiles, pagodas, idols, wayside shrines, monasteries, and 
iiuniienes; the adoiition of the practice of cremation, until then un- 
known ; and the ce.ssation of the .slaughter of animals for food. The 
largest and richest of the ecclesiastical structures were in or near Kioto 
riio pnests acted as teachers, advisors, coun.scloivs, and scribes, besides 

oHhe S* ^ ^ attending the sepulture 

sindirS' T T" multiplied were many 

m i a, to those m papal Furope-mendicants, sellers of indulgences, 

builde i s of shrines and images, and openers of mountain paths! The 
monasteries became asylums for the distressed, atflicted, and perse- 

IhetfiJ! f ' ‘ r dissatfsfied, 

the refugee from the vendetta, could find inviolate shelter. To them 
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tlie warrior after war, the prince and*the minister leaving the palace, 
the honors and pomp of the world, could retire to spend the remnant 
of their days in prayer, worship, and the offi(?es of piety. Often the 
murderer, struck with remorse, or the soldier before his bloody victim, 
would resolve to turn monk. Not rarely did men crossed in love, or the 
offspring of the concubine displaced by the birth of the legitimate son, 
or the grief-stricken father, devote himself to the priestly life. In 
general, however, the ranks of the bonzes were recruited from orphans 
or piously inclined youth, or from overstocked families. To the nun- 
neries, the fertile soil of bereavement, remorse, unrequited love, wid- 
owhood furnished the greater number of sincere and devout nuns. 
In many cases, the deliberate choice of wealthy ladies, or the necessity 
of escaping an uncongenial marriage planned by relatives, undesirable 
attentions, or the lusts of rude men in unsettled times, gave many an 
inmate to the convents. 

In general, ho^vever, natural indolence, a desire to avoid the round 
of drudgery at the well, the hoe, or in the kitchen, or as nurse, sent 
the majority of applicants to knock at the convent doors. Occasion- 
ally a noble lady was won to recluse life from the very apartments 
of the emperor, or his ministers, by the eloquence of a bonze who 
was more zealous than loyal. In a few of the convents, only ladies 
of wealth could enter. The monk and nun, in Japanese as in Eu- 
ropean history, romance, and drama, and art, are staple characters. 
The rules of these monastic institutions forbade the eating of fish or 
flesh, the drinking of sake, the wearing of the hair or of fine clothes, 
indulgence in certain sensuous pleasures, or the reading of certain 
books. Fastings, vigils, reflection, continual prayer by book, bell, 
candle, and beads, were enjoined. Pious pilgrimages were undertaken. 
The erection of a shrine, image, belfry,, or lantern by begging contri- 
butions was a frequent and meritorious enterprise. There stand to- 
day thousands of these monuments of the piety, zeal, and industry of 
the mediaeval monks and nuns. Those at Nara and Kamakura are the 
most famous. The Kamakura Dai Butsu (Great Buddha) has been 
frequently described before. It is a mass of copper 44 feet high, and 
a work of high art. The image at Kara was first erected in the eighth 
century, destroyed during the civil wars, and recast about seven hun- 
dred years ago. Its total height is 53|- feet; its face is 16 feet long, 
and 9-|- feet wide. The width of its shoulders is 28xw Nine 

hundred and sixty-six curls adorn its head, around which is a halo 78 
feet in diameter, on which are sixteen images, each 8 feet long. The 
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texte from the Buddhist Scriptures, and images of heavenly beings 
£ ™5 ante”’ Two dragon-heads formed 
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casting of the idol^is said to ha^e been tried seven times before it was 
successfully accomplished, •and 3000 tons of charcoal were used in the 
operation. The metal, said to weigh 450 tons, is a bronze composed 
of gold (500 pounds), mercury (1954 pou»ds), tin (18,827 pounds) 
and copper (986,080 pounds). Many millions of tons of copper were 
mined and melted to make these idols. Equally renowned were the 
great temple-bells of Eioto, and of Miidera, and various other monas- 
teries. Some of these were ten feet high, and adorned with sacred 
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the mellow music of a Japanese tempVbell. pn a still ni^rht a cir 
cumference of twenty miles was flooded by the melodv of “the great 
bell of Zozoji. The people learned to love their tempk-bell as a dear 
friend, as its note changed*(vith the years and moods of life. 

The casting of a bell was ever the occasion of rejoicing and public 
festival. When the chief priest of the city announced that one was 
to be made, the people brought contributions in money, or offerino-s of 
bronze gold, pure tin, or copper vessels. Ladies gave with their“own 
hands the mirrors which had been the envy of lovers, young girls laid 
their silver hair-pins and bijouterie on the heap. When metal enough 
and in due proportion had been amassed, crucibles were made, earth- 
furnaces dug, the molds fashioned, and huge bellows, worked by stand- 
ing men at each end, like a seesaw, were mounted; and, after due 
prayers and consultation, the auspicious day was appointed. The 
place selected was usually on a hill or commanding place. The peo- 
ple, in their gayest dress, assembled in picnic parties, and with song 
and dance and feast waited while the workmen, in festal uniform 
toiled, and the priests, in canonical robes, watched. The fires were 
lighted, the bellows oscillated, the blast roared, and the crucibles were 
brought to the proper heat and the contents to fiery fluidity, the joy 
of the crowd increasing as each stage in the process was announced. 
When the molten flood was finally poured into the mold, the excite- 
ment of the spectators reached a height of uncontrollable enthusiasm. 
Another pecuniary harvest was reaped by the priests before the crowds 
dispersed, by the sale of stamped kerchiefs or paper containing a holv 
text, or certifying to the presence of the purchaser at the ceremony, 
and the blessing of the gods upon him therefor. Such a token be- 
came an heir-loom ; and the child who ever afterward heard the sol- 
emn boom of the bell at matin or evening was constrained, by filial 
as well as holy motives, to obey and reverence its admonitory call. 
The belfry w'as usually a separate building apart from the temple, with 
elaborate cornices and roof. (See page l72.) 

In addition to the ofSces of religion, many of the priests were use- 
ful men, and real civilizers. They were not all lazy monks or idle 
bonzes. By the Buddhist priests many streams were spanned with 
bridges, paths and roads made, shade or fruit trees planted, ponds and 
ditches for purposes of irrigation dug, aqueducts built, unwholesome 
localities drained, and mountain passes discovered or explored. Many 
were the school-masters, and, as learned men, were consulted on sub- 
jects beyond the ken of their parishioners. Some of them, having a 
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knowledge of mojjicinf, acted a*s physicians. The sciences and arts in 
Japan all owe much to the bonzes w'ho from Corea personally intro- 
duced many useful appliances or articles of food. Several edible veo-- 
etablcs are still named after the priests, Who first taught their use. 
The exact sciences, astronomy and mathematics, as well as the human- 
ities, owe much of their cultivation and development to clerical schol- 
ars. In the monasteries, the brethren exercised their varied gifts in 
preaching, study, calligiaphy, carving, sculpture, or on objects'^of ec- 
elcsiastieai art. 

liio monuments by which the memory of many a saintly bonze is 
still kept green exist to-day as treasures on the altars, or in the tem- 
ple or its shady precincts, in winged words or material substance. A 
copy of the Buddhist Scriptures, a .sacred classic, in roll or bound vol- 
ume, might occupy a holy penman before his brush and ink-stone for 
feai-s. The manuscript texts which I have often seen in the hall of 
rorslup on silky paper bound in damask, in Japanese monasteries, 
iould not be improved m elegance and accuracy by the printer’s art. 
Ihe tran.scnptioii of a sutra on silk, made to adorn the wall of a shrine 
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cation of violet lacquer, and the ancient cloisoyine enamel. The deli- 
cacy of tact, freedom of movement, and pei-fection of finish visible on 
Japanese work, are the result of long hereditary application and con- 
centrated skill. Hidden away in sequestered villages, or occupying the 
same workshop in cities for centuries, generations of craftsmen wrought 
upon one class of objects, until from the workman’s hand is born the 
offspring of a long pedigree of thought and dexterity, Japanese an- 
tiquarians fix the date of the discovery of lacquer-ware variouvsly at 
A.D. 724 and 900. Echizen, from the first, has been noted for the 
abundance and luxuriant yield of lacquer -trees, and the skill of her 
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workmen in extracting the milk-white virgin sap, which the action of 
the air turns to black, and which by pigments is changed to various 
colors. In the thirteenth century the art of gold-lacquering attained 
the zenith of perfection. Various schools of lacquer art were founded, 
one excelling in landscape, another in marine scenery, or the delinea- 
tion, in gold and silver powder and varnish, of birds, insects, and flow- 
ers. The masters who flourished during the Ho jo period still rule the 
pencil of the modern artist. 

Kioto, as the civil and military as well as ecclesiastical capital of 
the empire, was the centre and standard of manners, language, and 
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more courtly and porislwd in their manners than the Japanese, anc 
my visit to Kioto in 1§73 impressed me with the fact that the citizcni 
of this proud mkio surpass all others ii^ Japan in refined manners 
and the graces of address and etiquette. The direct influences o] 
court life have made themselves perceptibly felt on the inhabitants oi 
tlie city. 

From this centre radiated the multifarious influences which have 
molded the cliaracter of the nation. The country priest came as pil- 
grim to the capital as to the Holy City, to strengthen his faith and 
cheer his soul amidst its inspirations, to see the primate and magnates 
of his sect, to pray at the famous shrines, to study in the largest mon- 
asteries, under the greatest lights and holiest teachers. Eeturninc. to 
ms parish, new sanctity was shed from his rustling robes. *His 
irethren welcomed him with awe, and the people thronged to see and 
venerate the holy man who had drunk at the very fountains of the 
iaith. riie temple coffers grew heavy with the weight of offerings 
because of him. The sons of the noblemen in distant provinces were 
sent to Kioto to be educated, to learn reading and writing from the 
pnests, the perfection of the art of war in the army, the etiquette of 
palace life as pages to, or as guests of, the court nobles. The artisan 
or nch merchant from Dshiu or Kadztisa, who had made the journey 
to Kioto, astonished his wondering listeners at home with tales of the 
splendor of the processions of the mikado, the wealth of the temples 
the number of the pagodas, the richness of the silk robes of the court 
nohk^ and the wondem which the Kioto potters and vase-makers, 
sword-forgers, gohlsmiths, laeqnerers, crystal-cutters, and bronze-mold- 
ers, daily exposed in their shops in profusion. 

In Kioto yso dwelt the poets, novelists, hi.storians, grammarians, 
itt r.s, and the pansts, whoso dicta were laws. By them were writ- 
ten the groat hulk of the classic literature, embracing poetry, drama 
fiction, history, philosophy, etiquette, and the numerous diaries and 
works on travel in China, Corea, and the remote pronneeTof Z 
countrjq and the books called “mirrors” (kaffami) of the times now 
so interesting to the antiquarian student. Occasionally nobles or 
court ladies would leave the luxury of the city, and take up their 
abode m a castle, tower, pagoda, or temple room, or on some mountain 
overlooking Lake Biwa, the sea, or the Yodo River, or the plains of 
iamato; and amidst its inspiring scenery, with tiny table ink-stone 
and brush, pen some prose epic or romance, that has since become an 
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stuff from the re.jr of, the pac5-saddle, which dangle musically from 
the ungainly haunches of •the native Sumpters. 

From earliest times there existed sehi (guard gates or banders) be- 
tween the various provinces at mountain f)asses or strategic points. 
As feudalism developed, they grew more numerous. A fence of pal- 
isades, stretched across the road, guarded the path through which, ac- 
cording to time, or orders of the keepers, none could pass with arms, 
or without the pass-word or passport. Anciently they were erected at 
the Ilakone and other mountain passes, to keep up the distinction be- 
tween the AinOs and the pure Japanese. The possession of these bar- 
riers was ever an important object of rival military commanders, and 
the shifts, devices, and extraordinary artifices resorted to by refugees, 
disguised worthies, and forbidden characters, furnish the historian, the 
novelist, and dramatist with some of their most thrilling episodes. 

^ It is related of Yoshitsune, after he had incurred the wrath of 
\ ontomo, that, with Benkei, his servant, he arrived at a guard gate 
kept by some Genji soldiers, who would have been sure to arrest him 
had they discovered his august pereonality. Disguised as wanderino- 
priests of the Buddhist sect Yama-bushi, they approached the gate 
and vvere challenged by the sentinel, who, like most of his class at 
th.at time, was ignorant of writing. Benkei, with great dignity, draw- 
ing from his bosom a roll of blank paper, began, after touching it 
reverently to liis forehead, to extemporize and read aloud in choicest 
and most pious Janguage a commission from the high-priest at the 
oinple of Ilokoji, m Kioto, in which stood the great image of Buddha 
authorizing him to collect money to east a colossrt bell for the tem- 
pla At the first mention of the name of his reverence the renowned 
pnest, so talismamc in all the empire, the soldier dropped down on 

!iwi"T I' f the ground, and listened with revhrent awe, un- 
aware that the pap^ wms as blank as the reader’s tongue was glib. 
To further lull suspicion, Benkei apologized for the rude conduct of 
his servant-boy, who stood during the reading, because he was only a 

d^wn on r gH-ing him a kick, bid him let 

down on his marrow-bones, and not stand up in the presence of a lin- 
eman and a soldier. Tlie rose was complete.' The illustrious youth 
and his servant passed on. musmous youth 

uri!?'^‘?Ll“?" in the course of cent- 

uries. The matma medxca., system, practice, and literature of the 

healing art were borrowed from China- bnt nLr, 

other T • v.nma, but upon these, as upon most 

matters, the Japanese improved. Acupuncture, or the introduc- 
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tion of needles into living tissues for remedial jiiirp^oses, was inucli im- 
proved by the Japanese. The puncturing needles, as line as a bair, were 
made of gold, silver, or tempered steel, by experts. The bones, large 
nerves, or blood-vessels mre carefully -avoided in the process, wdiich 
enjoyed great repute in cases of a peculiar violent colic, to which the 
natives are subject, and which sometimes becomes endemic. On the 
theoiy that this malady was caused by- wind, holes were made in the 
stomach or abdomen, to the my-stic number of nine — corresponding to 
tne nine apertures of the body. Moxa (Japanese, inohusa ; mo, tire, 
from moyerii, to burn, and Inm, herl^, grass), or the burning of a 
small cone of cottony fibres of the artemisia, on the back or feet, w'as 
practiced as early as the eleventh century, reference being made to it 
in a poem written at that time. A number of ancient stanzas and 
puns relating to Mount Ibuki, on the sides of which the mugwort 
grows luxuriantly, are still extant. To this day it is an exception to 
find the backs of the common people unscarred with the spots left by’’ 
the moxa. llie use of mercury in corrosive sublimate was very an- 
ciently known. The do-sha powder, however, which was said to cure 
various diseases, and to relax the rigid limbs of a corpse, wms manu- 
factured and sold only' by* the bonzes (Japanese, hbzu) of the Shin Gon 
sect. It is, and always wms, a pious fraud, being nothing but uneffica- 
cious quartz sand, mixed 'with grains of mica and ]')yrites/^’' 

Of the mediicval sports and pastimes wdthin and without of doors, 
the former were preferred by the weak and efeminate, the latter by 
the halo and strong. Banquets and carousals in the palace wmre fre- 
quent. The brewing of sake from rice was begun, according to record, 

* Sec in Titsiiigli a long account of the wonderful virtues and effects claimed 
for the du-shs o‘(iosia”) i)owdcr, and in various other old writers on Japan, who 
ha%'e gravely described this humbug. I once tested this substance thoroughly by 
swallowing a tea-spoonful, without experiencing any effects. It might cause, hut 
not cure, a headache. I also used up a packageiul of the holy sand, purchased at 
an orthodox Shin Gon temple, upon a stiffened corr>se that had but a short time 
previous become such, but no iinlimbering of the rigid body took place. I also 
fused a quantity of the certified “drug” with some carbonate of soda, dissolved 
the resultant mass in distilled water, and upon adding a few drop.s of hydrochloric 
acid, a precipitate of gelatinous silica was the result. I also subjected tlie do-sha 
to careful microscopic examination, finding it only quartz sand, with Hakes of 
other minerals. That the “corpse” in my experiment wqs that of an old dog 
does not affect the validity of the test. It may be rcmemliered also tiiat gelati- 
nous silica is the substance sometimes used to adulterate butter. The main ob- 
jection to such butter is that one can buy sand in a cheaper form ; and the 
same may be said of that nostrum in the ecclesiastical quackery and materia the- 
dloyka of Japan called dO-dia. 
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ill the third contu^y, aijd the o^ce of chief butler oven earlier. The 
native snuee, sho-iju, madft of fennented wheat and beans, with salt 
and vinegar, which the cunning purveyors of Europe use as the basis 
of their high-priced piquant sauces, was ma^e and used as early as the 
twelfth century. ^ The name of this saline oil [slio, salt; oil) ap- 
pears a.s ‘‘ soy ” in our dictionaries, it being' one of the three words 
(.soy, hmizo, nioxa) which we have borrowed from the Japanese. At 
the feasts, besides the wine and delicacies to please the palate, music, 
song, and dance made the feast of reason and the flow of soul, while 
witty and beautiful women lent gi'ace and added pleasure to the fes- 









111 long trailing robes of white, crimson, or highly figured silk, with 
hair flowing in luxuriance over the shoulders, and bound gracefully in 
one long tress wiiieh fell below the waist behind, maids and ladies 
of the palace rained glances and influence upon the favored ones 
1 hey fired the heart of admirers* by the bewitching beauty of a well- 
ornicd hand, foot, neck, face, or form decked with whatever added 
charms cosmetics could bestow upon them. Japanese ladies have 
ever been noted for neatness, good taste, and, on proper occasions 
splendor and luxuriance of dress. With fan, and waving long sleeve 

the language of secret I'ut outwardly decorous passion found ample ex- 
pression. usses, the pressure of the hand, and other symbols of love 

itc ,il,o in all tlieir social pica, sures the two sexes met together to 
Cown hr\"htt" ^ gi'eater freedom than is 
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or skill at tlie koto, the geulia, or sinifmg-girl,''theii as now, served tl^e 
sake, danced, sung, and played, and was revrarded by the gold or gifts 

of the host, or perhaps became his Hagar. "'The statement tliahhe 
empress was attended onl* by “ vestals who had never beheld a man ” 
is disproved by a short study of the volumes of poetry, amorous and 
otherwise, written by them, and still quoted as classic. As to the 
standard of virtue in those days, I believe it was certainly not below 
that of the later Eorrrarr empire, and I am inclined to believe it was 
far above it. 

In the court at Kioto, besides games of shill or chance in the house, 
were foot -hall, cock-fighting, falconry, horsemanship, and archorT.’ 
The robust games of the military classes were huntiirg the boar, deer, 
bear, and smaller game. Hurrting by falcons, which had been ’intro- 
duced by some Corean cm- , , 


bassadors in tbe time of 
Jingii K5go, was almost as 
extensively practiced as in 
Europe, almost every feu- 
dal lord liaving bis perch of 
falcons. Fishing by cor- 
morants, though a useful 
branch of the fisherman’s 
industry, was also indulged 
in for pleasure. The se- 
vere exercise of hunting for 
sport, however, never be- 
came as absorbing and pop- 
ular in Japan as in Europe, 
being confined more to the 
professional huntsman, and 
the seeker for daily food. 
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Tfie court ladies shaded off tlfeir eyebrows, and painted two sable 
bars or spots on the forehead resembling false eyebrows. In addition 
to the gentle tasks of needle-work and embroidery, they passed the 
time in games of chess, checkers, painted shells, and a diversion pe- 
culiar to the palace, in which the skill of the player depended on 
her sensitiveness in appreciating perfumes, the necessary articles being 
vials of fragrant extracts. Their pets were the peculiar little dogs 
called chin. They stained their teeth black, like the women of the 
lower classes ; an example which the nobles of the sterner sex followed, 
as they grew more and more effernmate. One of the staple diversions 
of both sexes at the court was to write poetry, and recite it to each 
other. The emperor frequently honored a lady or noble hy giving 
the chosen one a subject upon which to compose a poem. A happy 
thought, skillfully wi’ouglit stanza, a felicitous grace of pantomime, 
often made tlie poetess a maid of honor, a concubine, or even an 
empress, and the poet a minister or councilor. 


Another favorite means of amusement w'as to wuute and read or tell 
stories — the Sclieherezade of those being a beautiful lady, who often 
composed her own stories. Ihe following instance is abbreviated 
from the 0mm Dal Gaku (‘AVoman’s Great Study”); Ise no Taiyii 
was a daughter f>f Sukeiciuka, the mikado’s minister of festivals, and 
a higlily accomplished lady. None among the ladies of the court could 
<a|ual her, Gne day a branch of luxuriant cherry-blossoms xvas 
brought frou] Nara. Tlte emperor gave it to her, and asked her to 
extcmp(uize a \'ei^e. She did so, and the courtiers were all astonished 
at the bc'auty and delicate sentiment of the verse. 

Here is another : Murasaki Shikibu Avas the daughter of the lord 
of Eehizmi. Oiie day a lady of Kamo asked if there was any new 
entertaining literature or novels, as the empress -dowager wished to 
read soiiiethmg new. The lady invited Murasaki to write some sto- 
nes. Slie, knowing that the great Chinese scholar Shomei completed 
Ins collection of tlie essays of ancient winters bv building a high house 
ami secluding himself in it, had a liigh tower erected at Ishiyama 
overlooking Lake Biwa, and affording a glorious view of the moiint- 
ams, especially m the moonlight. There she retired, and one night 
w ien t le nil moon slione upon the waters she was so inspired that 
Bhe wrote b one night two chapters of the Genji Mmogatari,^ a book 


inarticulate language, by pantomime, flowers, art, and 

til? ^ t ^ from those expressed by xis AmoiiL^ 

the gestures partly or wholly unfenowu to them are nictLorkissing; stSng 
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containing fifty-four chapters in all, w'iicli she finished in a few weeks. 
She presented it to the empress-dowager, who* gave it to the mikado. 

To this day it is a classic. •» 

Sei Shonagon was the daughter of Kiyowara no Motostike. She. was 
one of the imperial concubines. She was well read in Japanese and 
Chinese literature, and composed poetry almost from infanev, havino- 
a wonderful facility of improvisation. One day, after a fall'of snon^ 
she looked out from the southern door of the palace. The omperori 
having passed round the wine-cup to his lords and ladies at the usual 
morning assembly of the courtiers and maids of honor, said, “IIow is 

hands, shrugging the shoulders, and the contemptuous gvratorv motion of the 
thumb set against the nose, with the fingei-s upright. Flirtation'is practiced not 
by the use of the fan or the handkerchief (which is of paper), hut with a wave of 
the right liand, with_ palms downward, or by the fair charmer waving lier lono- 
sleeve. Instead of wanking, they convey the same meaning by twiteliin;r tlio left 
corner of the mouth, or rolling the eyeballs to the right or left. Tlie girts simper 
by letting theit eyelids fall, and the language of woman’s eyes is in other respects 
the same as with us, as Japanese poetry shows. Jealousy is indicated l>y the 
erecting the two forefingers on the forehead, in allusion to the monster wliieli in 
Japan has horns and black hide, but not green eyes. A jilt who wishes to give 
her lover “the mitten” sends him a branch of maple, the color (/r«) of whose 
leaves has changed, like her love {iro), 

Tuiniog up the nose and curling the lip in scorn are achieved with masterly 
skill. In agony, the hands are not clasped, but put upright, palm to palm, at 
length. People shake their heads to mean “no,” and nod them to mean ” 

Among the peculiarities in their code of etiquette, eriietation is permissible in 
company at all times, and after a hearty meal is rather a compliment to tlic host. 
On the other hand, to attend to the requirements of nasal etiquette, except with 
face apart from the company, is very bad manners. Toothpicks must not be 
used, but in a semi-secret way, and with the left hand covering the month. At 
banquets, the fiagiant bark on these is carved ornamentally, and under a sha'ving 
loosened from the white wood is written in tiny script a pun, witticism, bon- 
mot, or sentimental proposal, like that on the “secret papers” on bonbons at 
our refreshments. At feasts or daily meals, all such matters as carving, slicing, 
etc., are looked upon as out of place, and properly belonging to servant's work 
and in the kitchen. In clothing, the idea that garments ought to be loose and 
bowing, so as to conceal the shape of the body and its parts, and give no striking 
indication of sex, as among us, was never so general as in China. In hair-dress- 
ing, besides marking age and sex, the female coiffure had a language of its own. 
Generally a keen observer could distinguish a maiden, a married wife, a widow 
who was willing to marry the second time, and the widow who iiitendcd never 
to wed again. As marks of beauty, besides the ideals spoken of on page SO, large 
ears were thought desirable, especially those with long lobes. Fat people were 
much admired, and a rotund physique considered a good gift of nature. Many of 
the striking details of military and social etiquette, 'such as falling on hands and 
knees, with forehead on the floor or on the prone hand, and the simultaneous 
noisy sucking-in of the breath, which sounds and seems so ridiculous to the for- 
eigner, are very ancient. 
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tlio snow of Kuroho?’ No oho else understood tlie meaninir, but 
Sei Slionagon insfimtly stepped forward and drew up the curtains, 
revcalino; the mountain? decked in fresh-fallen snow. The emperor 
was delighted, and bestowed upon her a j^rize. Sei Shonagon had 
nnderstood his allusion to the line in an ancient poem which ran thus ; 

“ The snow of Kuroho is seen by raising the curtains.” 

Once when a certain huge was traveling in a pronnee, he came on 
a moonlight night, to a poor village in which the cottages had fallen 
into picturesque decay, the roofs of which gleamed like silver. The 
sight of the glorified huts inspired the nobie with such a fine frenzy 
that ho sat up all night gazing rapturously on the scene, anon compos- 
ing stanzas. lie was so delighted that he planned to remain in the 
place several days. The next morning, however, the villagons, hear- 
ing of the presence of so illustrious a guest among them, began busily 
to repair the rum, and to rcthatch the roofs. The kuge, seeing all 
his poetic visions di.spelled by this vandal industry, ordered his buUock- 
car, and was off, disgusted. 

During the first centuries of writing in Japan, the spoken and the 
untten language were identical., AVith the study of the Chinese liter- 

! "T; ‘ by the native literati almost ex- 

dusively m that language, grew up differences between the colloquial 
. nd literary nhoin and terminology. The infusion of a large nuier 
^ '"to the common speech steadily increased; wlifle 

tl ®tyle of conversation, so interlarded 

with (hint-se words, namc.s, and expressions, that to the TOhmr their 
discourse was almo.st nnintelligihle. Buddhism also made cTiSse h 

vehicle of Its teachings, and the people everywhere becamrSlhr 
no «lv 

. loiight, lo this day the Buddhist, or sham-religious, way of talkimr 
the BuMliuttc mamns of a wood repomtely. In re,di„, L 

.« 1. ...oolin, £ ", ™ laXt'ST"'' 
difeont fan. the ».t,»ltZf ,1 
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find exact equivalents for many expressions desirable in teclinicfii 
theology, or for what may fairly be termed -^pious Sang, but will not 
use them, for fear of misleading the reader, 'or rather of failing to 
lead him out of his old noj^ons into the new faith which it is desired 
to teach. So general have the use and affectation of Chinese become, 
that in many instances the pedantic Chinese name or word has been 
retained in the mouths of the people, while the more beautiful native 
term is almost lost. In general, however, only the men w^ere devoted 
to Chinese, while the cultivation of the Japanese language was left to 
the women. This task the women nobly discharged, fully maintain- 
ing the credit of the native literature. Mr. W. C. Aston says, be- 
lieve no parallel is to be found in the history of European letters, to 
the remarkable fact that a very large proportion of the best writings 
of the best age of Japanese literature was the work of women.” The 
Genji Monogatari is the acknowledged standard of the language for 
the period to which it belongs, and the parent of the Japanese novel. 
This, W'ith the classics lae Monogatari and Makura Zoski, and much 
of the poetry of tlic time, are the works of women. 

It is to be noted that the borrowed Chinese words ^vere taken en- 
tirely from the written, not the colloquial, language of China, tlio lat- 
ter having never been spoken by the Japanese, except by a few in- 
terpreters at Nagasaki. The Japanese literary style is more concise, 
and retains archaic forms. The colloquial abounds in interjectional 
and onomatopoetic words and particles, uses a more simple inflection 
of the verb, and makes profuse use of honorific and polite terms. 
Though those particles defy translation, they add grace and force to 
the language. As in the English speech, the child of the wedded Saxon 
and Norman, the words which express the wants, feelings, and concerns 
of every-day life — all that is deepest in the human heart— -are for the 
most part native; the technical, scientific, and abstract terms are for- 
eign. Hence, if we would find the fountains of the musical and beau- 
tiful language of Japan, we must seek them in the hearts, and hear 
them flow from the lips, of the mothers of the Island Empire. Among 
the anomalies with which Japan has surprised or delighted the world 
may be claimed that of woman’s achievements in the domain of letters. 
It was woman’s genius, not man’s, that made the Japanese a litera- 
ry language. Moses established the Hebrew, Alfred the Saxon, and 
Luther the German tongue in permanent form; but in Japan, the 
mobile forms of speech crystallized into perennial beauty under the 
touch of woman’s hand. 
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XXII 

TEE GROWTH AER CUSTOMS OF FEUDALISM. 

Japax, of all the Asiatic nations, seems to have brought the feu- 
dal system to the highest state of perfection. Originating and devel- 
opiiig at the same time as in Europe, it became the constitution of 
tint nation and the condition of society in the seventeenth century. 
When in Europe the nations were engaged in throwing off the feudal 
yoke and inaugurating modern government, Japan was riveting the 
fetters of feudalism, wliich stood intact until 1871. From the begin- 
ning of the, lhirt,eeiith century, it had come to pass that there were 
virtually two rulers in Japan, and as foreigners, misled by the Hol- 
landers at Desliima, supposed, two emperors. 

The grow til of feudalism in Japan took shape and form from the 
early division of tlie officials into civil and military. As we have seen, 
the Fnjiwara controlled all tlie civil offices, and at first, in time of 
emergency, put, uii armor, led their troops to battle, and braved the 
danglers of wav and the discomforts of the camp. In time, however, 
tins great family, yielding to that sloth and luxury which ev’er seem, 
like an insidious disease, to ruin greatness in Japan, ceased to take the 
tkdd tliemselves, and delegated the uncongenial tasks of war to certain 
members id pailicular noble families. Those from which the greatest 
numlM'r i>f shoguns were appennted were the Taira and Minamoto, that 
for several centuries held the chief military appointments. As luxury, 
corruption, intrigue, and effeminacy increased at the capital, the diffi- 
culty of ke(*pi ng the remote parts of tlio empire in order increased, 
especially in the North and East. The War Department became dis- 
organized, and the generals at Kioto lost their ability to enforce their 
orders. 

Many of the peasants, on becoming soldiers, had, on account of their 
pers<uial valor or merit, been promoted to the permanent garrison of 
household troops. Once in the gay capital, they learned the details of 
intrigue and politics. Some were made court pages, or attendants on 
men of high rank, and thus learned the routine of official duty. They 
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caught tlie tone of life at court, where every ^man^ was striving for 
rank and his own glory, and they w^ere not Slow to imitate their au- 
gust examples. Returning to their homes with the prestige of having 
been in the capital, they iiJtrigued for power in their native districts, 
and gradually obtained rule over them, neglecting to go when duty 
called them to Kioto, and ignoring the orders of their superiors in the 
War Department. The civil governors of the provinces dared not to 
molest, or attempt to bring these petty tyrants to obedience. Having 
armor, horses, and weapons, they were able to train and equip their 
dependents and servants, and thus provide themselves with an armed 
following. 

Thus was formed a class of men who called themselves warriors, 
and were ever ready to serve a great leader for pay. The natural con- 
sequence of such a state of society Avas the frequent occurrence of vil- 
lage squabbles, border brawls, and the levying of black-mail upon de- 
fenseless people, culminating in the insurrection of a whole province. 
The disorder often rose to such a pitch that it was necessary for the 
court to interfere, and an expedition was sent from Kioto, under the 
command of a Taira or Minamoto leader. The shogun, instead of 
waiting to recruit his army in the regular manner — a process doubt- 
ful of results in the disorganized state of the War Department and 
of the country in general — had immediate recourse to others of 
these veteran “ warriors,” wdio were already equipped, and eager for a 
fray. 

Frequent repetition of the experience of the relation of brothers in 
arms, of commander and commanded, of rewarder and rewarded, grad- 
ually grew into that of lord and retainers. Each general had his spe- 
cial favorites and followers, and the professional soldier looked upon 
his commander as the one to whom his. allegiance was directly due. 
The distant court at Kioto, being utterly unable to enforce its author- 
ity, put the whole power of quieting the disturbed districts, whenever 
the disorder increased beyond the ability of the civil magistrate to re- 
press it, into the hands of the Minamoto and Taira. These families 
thus became military clans and acquired enormous influence, enjoyed 
the monopoly of military patronage, and finally became the virtual 
rulers of the land. 

The power of the sword was, as early as the twelfth century, lost to 
the court, which then attempted, by every means in its power, to check 
the rising influence of the military families and classes. They began 
by denying them high rank, thus putting them under social ban. 
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llii'} next attpiiifjted lay an "Interdict upon the warriors by forbid- 
di!i,;r them to ally tlioras(?lves with either the Taira or the Minamoto. 
This availed iiofliing, for the W'arriors knew who rewarded them. 
They then endeavored, with poor success, t# use one family as a check 
upon the other. Finally, when the Minamoto, Yoriyoshi, and Yoshiiye 
ciini|nered all the north of Hondo, and kept in tranquillity the whole 
of the Juianto for fifteen years, even paying governmental expenses 
h'om their private funds, the court ignored their achievements. When 
they petitioned for rewards to he bestowed on their soldiers, the dila- 
tory and reluctant, perhaps jealous, nobles composing the court not 
only neglected to do so, but left them without the imperial commis- 
.«ion,and dishonored their achievements by speaking of them as “pri- 
vate funds.” Hence they took the responsibility, and conferred upon 
tlwir soldior-s grants of the conquered land in their own name. The 

Taira followed the same policy in the south and west. 

Y hen loritomo became Sei-i Tm Shogun at Kamakura, erected the 
dual system, and appointed a military^ with a civil governor of each 
pro\ince in the interest of good order, feudalism assumed national pro- 
portion.s. Such a distribution soon ceased to he a balance, the milita- 
ry pan m the scale gained weight and the civil lost until it kicked the 
beam. At the end of the Hojo domination, the court had lost the 
government of the provinces, and the kuge (court nobles) had been 
despoiled and mpoverished by the buke (military). So thoroughly 
ud feudalism become the national polity, that in the temporary mika- 
doate the Emperor Go-Daigo rewarded those who Lad re- 

Under the Asliikagas, the hold of even the central military author- 
ity, or chief daiinio, was lost,. and the empire split up into fragments 
Historians have m vain attempted to construct a series of historical 
raaps of this period. The pastime was war-a game of patchwork in 
which land continually changed possessors. There was no one groat 
tader of sufteient power to overawe all; hence might made rio-ht- 

nent above his fellows, and seized more land, his power would last 
im il he was overcome by a stronger, or his family decayed thromrh 
the oSe^maey of his descendants. During this period, th; great da^s 

m familmr, or wkeh Ime been most prominent since the 
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r'yesiigi, Satake, Takeda, the ‘‘later Efcj5 of Odawara,” Mori, Otoino, 
Siiiraadzii, Riuzoji, Ota, and Tokugawa. • * * 

As the authority of the court grew weaker and weaker, the alle- 
giance which all men owei to the mikado, and which they theoretic- 
ally acknowledged, was changed into loyalty to the military chief. 
Every man who bore arms was thus attached to some “ great name ” 
(daimio), and became a vassal (kerai). The agricultural, and gTadual- 
iy the other classes, also put themselves, or were forcibly included, 
under the protection of some castle lord or nobleman having an armed 
following. The taxes, instead of being collected for the central gov- 
ernment, flowed into the treasury of the local rulers. This left the 
mikado and court without revenue. The kuge, or Kioto nobles, were 
thus stripped of wealth, until their poverty became the theme for the 
caricaturist. Nevertheless, the eye of their pride never dimmed. In 
their veins, they knew, ran the blood of the gods, while the daimios 
were only “ earth - thieves,” and the parvenus of feudalism. They 
still cherished their empty titles ; and to all students of history their 
poverty was more honorable than all the glitter of the shogunV train, 
or the splendor of the richest daimio’s mansion. 

The daimios spent their revenues on their retainers, their personal 
pleasures, and in building castles. In almost every feudal city, or place 
of strategic importance, the towers, walls, and moats of these charac- 
teristic specimens of Japanese architecture could be seen. The strict- 
est vigilance was maintained at the castle-gates, and a retainer of an- 
other dairnio, however hospitably entertained elsewhere, was never al- 
lowed entrance into the citadel. A minute code of honor, a rude 
sort of chivalry, and an exalted sense of loyalty were the growth of 
the feudal system. 

Many of the medireval military customs were very interesting. 
During this period the habit originated of the men shaving the hair 
ofl: their temples and from the middle of the scalp, and binding the 
long cue into a top-knot, which was turned forward and laid on the 
scalp. The object of this was to keep the hair out of the eyes during 
battle, and also to mark the wearer as a warrior. Gradually it became 
a universal custom, extending to all classes. 

When, in 1873, the refoianers persuaded the people to cut off their 
knots and let their hair grow, the latter refused to “ imitate the for- 
eigners,” and supposed they were true conservatives, when, in reality, 
the ancient Japanese knew nothing of shaven faces and scalps, or of 
top -knots. The ancient warriors wore mustaches, and even beards. 
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Tlio practice of keeping the fi*ce scnipnloiisly bare, until recently so 
iiniversally <.)bser\^ed except by botanists and doctors, is coinpaiati^elj^ 

modern. 


T!h‘ military tactics and strategic arts oithe Japanese were ancient- 
h' copied from the Chinese, but were afterward modified as the nature 
of the jdiysieal features of tlieir country and the institutions of feud- 
alism ro(|iiired. No less than seven distinct systems were at different 
times in vogue; but that perfected by Takeda and ITyesugi, in the 
Ashikaga period, finally bore off the palm. These tactics continued 
to command the esteem and practice of the Japanese until the revolu- 
tion wrought by the adoption of the European systems in the present 





centtiry. The surface of the country being so largely mountainous, 
uneven, and covered with rice-swamps, cavalry were but little employ- 
ed. A volley of arrows usually opened the battle, followed by a gen- 
eral engagement along the whole line. Single combats between com- 
manders of hostile armies were of frequent occuiTence. When they 
mot on the fiedd, their retainers, according to . the strict etiquette of 
war, gave no aid to either, but encouraged them by shouts, as they 
called out each other’s names and rushed to the combat. The battle 
slackened wliile the leaders strove, the armies becoming spectators. 
The vi(‘tor <uit off the liead of bis antagonist, and, bolding it up, 
s]ioui(Hl his name, and claimed the victory. The triiimpli or defeat of 
their bcaders often decided the fate of the array. Yengeanec against 
the vlcttu wa.s not permitted to be taken at the time, but must be 
snughl again, tlie two annies again joining battle. The fighting over, 
wlio had slain distinguislicd personages must exhibit timir heads 
ludure their cliiefs, who bestowed rewards upon them. This practice 
still (amtiimes; ami during tiie expedition in Formosa in 1S74, the 
chief trophies were the heads of the Boiitan cannibals; though the 
commamlcr. General Saigo, atttim])ted to abolish the custom. ‘Who- 
ever saved his chieftain’s life on the field w^as honored with the place 
of highest rank in the clan. These customs had a tremendous in- 
fiueiict* iii cultivating valor <and a spirit of loyalty in the retainer to- 
ward the prince. Tiie meanest soldier, if brave and faithful, might 
rist‘ the liighest place of honor, rank, emolument, and infiuence. 
The bestowal of a reward, the invoBtituro of a command, or military 
promotion, was ever an occasion of impressive ceremony. 

Kten in time of peace the samurai never appeared out-of-doors 
umirmed, invariably wx^aring their two swords in their girdle. The 
ofemsivc wcapons-^spears long and short, the bows, an’ows, and quiv- 
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er, and battle-axes— were set on tbeirtutts on tbe j^orcli or vestibule 
in front of tbe bouse. Witbin doors, in the •toJconoma, or recess, ^vere 
ranged in glittering state tbe cuirass, belmet, •greaves, gauntlets, and 
cbain-mail. Over tbe slidkig partitions, on racks, were tbe long bab 
herds, wbicb tbe women of tbe bouse were trained to use in case of 
attack during tbe absence of tbe men. 

Tbe gate of a samurai, or noble’s, bouse was permanent!)- guarded bv 
bis armed retainers, wbo occupied tbe porter’s lodge beside it. Stand- 
ing uprigbt and read}^ were three Ion: 
tangle, throw down, and pin to tbe earth a 
Familiar faces passed un challenged, but armed stranger 
bay till their business was known. A 


ig instruments, designed to en- 
quarrelsome applicant. 

*s were beld at 
grappling-iron, with barbed 
tongues turned in every direction, making a ball of books like an iron 
hedgehog, mounted on a pike-staff ten feet long, thrust into the Japa- 
nese loose clothing, sufficed to keep at a wholesome length any swasb- 
buckier whose sword left its sheath too easily. Another spiked weapon, 
like a double rake, could be thrust between bis legs and bring him to , 
tbe earth. A third, shaped like a pitchfork, could hold him lielpless 
under its wicket arch. Three heavy quarter staves were also ready, to 
belabor the struggling wight who would not yield, while swords on 
the racks hung ready for the last resort, or when intruders came in 
numbers. On rows of pegs hung wooden tickets about three inches 
square, branded or inscribed with the names of the retainers and serv- 
ants of the lord’s house, which were handed to the keeper of the gate 
as they passed in or out. 

The soldiers wore armor made of thin scales of iron, steel, hardened 
hide, lacquered paper, brass, or shark -skin, chain -mail, and shields. 
The helmet was of iron, very strong, and lined within by buckskin. 
Its flap of articulated iron rings drooped well around the shoulders. 
The visor was of tliiri lacquered iron, the nose and month pieces being 
removable. The eyes were partially protected by the projecting front 
piece. A false mustache was supposed to make the upper lip of the 
warrior dreadful to behold. On the frontlet were the distinguisliing 
symbols of the man, a pair of horns, a fish, an eagle, dragon, huclc- 
horns, or flashing brass plates of various designs. Some of the hel- 
mets were very tall. I^ato Kiy omasa’s was three feet high. On the 
top was a hole, in which a pennant was thrust, or an ornament sliaped 
like a pear inserted. The “pear-splitter” was the fatal stroke in com- 
bat and the prize-cut in fencing. Behind the corslet on the back was 
another socket, in which the clan flag was inserted. The breastplate 
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wjis heavy and ton^’hj the arifls, legs, abdomen, and thighs were pro- 
ti-eted !>y plates joined 4)y woven chains. Shields were often used; 
and for foriorn-ho[)es or assaults, cavalrymen made use of a stuffed bag 
restaiibliiig a bolster, to receive a volley f>of arrows. Besides being 
missile-proof, it held the arrows as spoils. On the shoulders, hanging 
iooM.‘ly, w«*re unusiiaily wide and heavy brassarts, designed to deaden 
th<‘ of the two-handed sword-stroke. Greaves and sandals com- 
pleted the suit, wbich was laced and bound with iron clamps, and 
cords of biiekskin and silk, and decorated with crests, gilt tassels, and 
giiitering insignia. Suits of armor were, of black, white, purple, crim- 
son, violet, green, golden, or silver colors. 


Kufjiinoki MrkSatsura. (Proui 21 pheto^rapii tukeu from a native drawing.) 

The ml ions of tliu soIdicM wore rice, fish, jind vegetables. Instead 
of huts of straw or houghs were easily erected to fonn a camp. 
Ihe gefieritls ln.-ad - (juurters wore inclosed hy canvas, stretched on 
posts six feet, high, on which his armorial bearings were wrought. 
The weapons were bow.s and arrows, .spear, sword, and, rarely, battle- 
axes and how-giins ; for .sieges, fire-arrow.s. The general’s scabbard was 
of tiger-skhi.^ >Supplie.s of this material were obtained from Corea, 
where the animal abounds. His baton wa.s a small lacquered wand, 
with a chi.sti.r of St rip.s of tliick white paper dependent from the point! 
Hags, banners, and streamers were freely used; and a camp, castle, or 
moving army, in time of war, with its hundreds and thousands of fla<rs 
pr,‘«mfed a gay and lively appearance. Drams, hard-wood clappers! 
and conelKsholls sounded the roveUle, the alarm, the onset, or the re- 
treat. 

Owing to the nature of the ground, consisting chiefly of mountains 
and valleys, or plains covered with rioe^swaians intersected hv 
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patlis, infantry were iisually depended upon. ^ in Jbesicging- a castle, 
tiie iiitreiichments of the investing army consisted chiefly of a line of 
palisades or heavy planks, propped up from wiftiin by hinged snp})(>rts, 
at an angle of forty-five d<fi^'rees, behind which the besiegers fought or 
lived ill camp life, while sentinels paced at the gates. Lookouts were 
posted on overlooking hills, in trees, or in tow^ers erected for the pur- 
pose. Sometimes huge kites able to sustain a man were flown, and a 
bird’s-eye view of the interior of the enemy’s castle thus obtained. 
Fire, treachery, stratagem, starvation, or shooting at long range having 
failed to compel surrender, an assault took place, in which the gates 
were smashed in, or the walls scaled. Usually great loss resulted be- 
fore the besiegers were driven off, or w’^ere victorious. Rough surgery 
awaited the wounded. An arrow-harh was usually pulled out hy a 
jerk of the pincers. A sabre-cut was sewed or bound together witii 
tough .paper, of whicli every soldier earned a supply. The wonderful- 
ly adhesive, absorptive, and liealing power of the soft, tough, quickly 
wet, easily hardening, or easily kept pliable, Japanese paper made ex- 
cellent plasters, bandages, tourniquets, cords, and towels. In the dress- 
ing of wounds, the native doctors to this day, as I have often had oc- 
casion to wdtness, excel. 

Seppuku (belly-cut) or luira-Jciri also came into vogue about the 
time of tlie beginning of the domination of the military classes. At 
first, after a battle, the vanquished wmuncled fell on tlieir swords, drove 
them tliroiigh their mouth or breast, or cut their tliroats. Often a fa- 
mous soldier, heforc dying, would flay and score his own face beyond 
recognition, so that bis enemies might not glory over him. Tliis grew 
into a principle of honor ; and frequently the unscathed survivors, de- 
feated, and feeling the cause hopeless, or retainers wdiose master was 
slain, committed suicide. Hence arose, in the Ashikaga period, the 
fashion of wearing two swords ; one of which, the longer, was for en- 
emies ; the other, shorter, for the wearer’s own body. The practice of 
hararldn as a judicial sentence and punishment did not come into 
vogue until in the time of the Tokugawas. 

I’hrust into a tiny scabbtird at the side of the dirk, or small sword, 
was a pair of chopsticks to eat with in camp. Anciently these were 
skewers, to thrust through the top-knot of a decapitated enemy, that the 
head might be easily carried. Besides, or in lieu of them, was a small 
miniature sword, ko-hatana (little sword), or long, narrow knife. Al- 
though this was put to various trivial uses, such as those for which we 
employ a penknife, yet its primary purpose was that of the card of 
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the owner, Eacli s'word was* adorned with some symbol or crest 
wbieb served to mark tlio clan, family, or person of the owner. 

Tlio Satsuma men wore swords with red-lacquered scabbards. Later 
the Tokiigawa vassals, who fought in the Jbattle of Sekigaliara, were 
called “ white hilts,” because they wore swords of extraordinary leno*th, 
with white hilts. The bat, the falcon, the dragon, lion, tiger, owd, and 
hawk, were among the most common designs wrought in gold, lacquer, 
carving, or alloy on the hilts, handles, or scabbard ; and on the ko-ka- 
tana w'as engraved the name of the owner. 

rcudalism was the mother of brawls innumerable, and feuds be- 
tween families and clans continually existed. The wife wLose hits- 
band was slain by tlio grndge-bearer brought up ber sons religiously 
to avenge their father’s death. The vendetta was unhindered by law 
and applauded by society. The moment of revenge selected was 
usually that of the victim’s proudest triumph. After promotion to 
office, succession to patrimony, or at his marriage ceremony, tho sword 
of the avenger did its bloody work. Many a bride found herself a 
widow on her wedding-night. Many a child became an orphan in 
the hour of the father’s acme of honor. When the murder was secret, 
at night, or on the wayside, the head was cut off, and the avenger^ 
plucking out his ko-Mana, thrust it in the ear of the victim, and let 
It lie on the public highway, or sent it to be deposited before the 

ijpto of the. lioiise. The ko-kaiam, with the name engraved on it told 
the whole story. / 

Whenever the lord of a clan wished his rival or enemy out of the 
way, he gave the order of Ilerodias to her daughter to his faithful re- 
tainers and usually the head in duo time was brought before him, as 
W!W Jolm s, on a charger or ceremonial stand. 

pie most minutely detailed etiquette presided over the sword, the 
badge of rile gentleman. The visitor whoso means allowed him to be 
.wcompanicd by a_ servant always loft his long sword hi his charge 
when ontonng a friend’s house; the salutation being repeated bowinl 
of the forehead to the floor while on the hands and knees, the breath 
) mg sucked in at the same time with an impressive sound. The de- 
gree of obeisance was accurately graded according to rank If alone 
th. I»a li. on U,o do., ft. otttiW. Ti. tS 

servants, if so instructed by their master, then, with a silk napkin in 

^k^ T mfet-* Lord- 

w^ widhdril S weapon 

las withdrawn from the girdle and laid on the floor to the rightf an 
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indication of friendsliip, since it coifld not l>g ’drawn easily. Under 
suspicious circumstances, it was laid to the* left, so as to be at hand. 
On short visits, the dirk w^as retained in the girdle ; on festal occasions, 
or prolonged visits, it wat withdrawn. To clash the sheath of one’s 
sword against that of another was a breach of etiquette that often re- 
sulted in instantaneous and bloody reprisal. The accompanying cut by 
Hokusai represents such a scene. The story is a true one, and well 


The Challenge. 

told by Mitford. Fuwa Banzaemon— he of the robe marked with the 
mtretmhami (swallow in a shower) — and Nagoya Sanzaburo — lie of 
the coat iigured with the device of lightning — ^both enemies, and ronm, 
as their straw hats show, meet, and intentionally turn back to back 
and clash scabbards, holding their hands in tragic attitude. In a 
moment more, so the picture tells us, the insulted scabbards will he 
empty, and the blades crossed in deadly combat. In the story, wliich 
lias been versified and dramatized, and which on the boards will hold 
an audience breathless, Nagoya finally kills Fuwa The writing at the 
side of the sketch gives the clue to the incident: saya-ate (scabbard- 
collision), equivalent to onr “ flinging down the gauntlet.” 

To turn the sheath in the belt as if about to draw" was tantamount 
to a challenge. To lay one’s weapon on the floor of a room, and kick 
the guard toward a person, an insult that generally resulted in a 
combat to the death. Even to touch another’s weapon in any way 
w"as a grave offense. No weapon was ever exhibited naked for any 
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purpose*, imless tijie wparer firsi: profusely begged pardon of those 
present. A wish to see k sword was seldom made, unless the blade 
was a rare one. The owner then held the back of the sword to the 
spectator, with the edge toward himself, aifd the hilt, wrapped in the 
little silk napkin which gentlemen always carry in their pocket-books 
or a piece of white paper, to the left. The blade was then withdrawn 
from the scabbard, and admired inch by inch, but never entirely with- 
drawn unless the owner pressed his guest to do so, when, with much 
apology, the sword was entirely withdrawn and held away from those 
present. Many gentlemen took a pride in making collections of 
swords, and the men of every samurai family wore weapons that were 
heir-looms, often centuries old. Women wore short swords when 
traveling, and the palace ladies in time of fires armed themselves. 

In no country has the sword been made an object of such honor 
as in Japan. It is at once a divine symbol, a knightly w’^eapon, and 
a certificate of noble birth. ‘‘ The girded sword is the soul of the 
samurai.” It is ‘‘the precious possession of lord and vassal from 
times older than the divine period.” Japan is “ the land of many 
blades.” The gods wore and wielded two-edged swords. From the 
tail of the dragon was horn the sword which the Sun-goddess gave to 
tlie first emperor of Japan. By the sword of the clustering clouds of 
heaven Yamato-Dake subdued the East. By the sword the mortal 
heroes of Japan won their fame. 

“Thor.‘’s ’twixt heaycn and earth that man need fear, who 

oarries at Im belt this single blade.” “ One’s fete is in the hands of 
Ui‘aven, hni a skillful fighter does not meet with death.” “lu the 
hist day.s, one’s sword becomes the wealth of onc’.s posterity.” These 
are the mottoes graven on Japanese swords. 

Names of fomons swords belonging to the Taira, Minamoto, and 
^her fenuhes are, “Little Crow,” “ Beard - cutter,” “Knee -divider.” 
ae two latter, when tried on sentenced criminals, after severing the 
heads from the body, cut the board, and divided the knee respective- 
ly. _ The forging of these swords occupied the smith sixty days. No 
artisams were held in greater honor than the sword-makers, and some 
of them ev-cn rose to honorary rank. The forging of a blade was 

Munechicka, Masamun6, 
tosj imitsu. and Muramasa, a few out of many noted .smiths are 
amiliar words m the mouths of even Japanese children. The names 
or marks and dates, of famous makers were always attached to their 
blades, and from the ninth to the fifteenth een/ury were sure to be 
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genuine. In later times, the practice of com^tcrftjiting the marks of 
well-known makers came into vogue. Oeftain swords considered of 
good omen in one family were deemed unlucky in others. 

I had frequent opporlunities of examining several of the master- 
pieces of renowned sword -makers while in Japan, the property of 
kiiges, daimios, and old samurai families, the museum at Kamakura 
being especially rich in famous old blades. The ordinary length of a 
sword was a fraction over two feet for the long* and one foot for tlie 
short sword. All lengths w^ere, however, made use of, and some of 
the old warriors on horseback wore swords over six feet long. 

The Japanese sword -blade averages about an inch in width, about 
seven-eighths of wdiich is a backing of iron, to which a faiic of steel is 
forged along its entire length. The back, about one-fourth of an inch 
thick, bevels out very slightly to near the centre of the blade, which 
then narrows to a razor edge. The steel and the forging line are 
easily distinguished by a cloudiness on the mirror-like polish of the 
metal. An inch and a quarter from the point, the width of the blade 
having been decreased one -fourth, the edge is ground olf to a semi- 
parabola, meeting the hack, which is prolonged, untouched ; tlie curve 
of the whole blade, from a straight line, being less than a quarter of 
an inch. The guard is often a piece of elaborate workmanship in 
metal, representing a landscape, water -scene, or various emblems. 
The hilt is formed by covering the prolonged iron liandle by shark- 
skin and wrapping this with twisted silk. The ferule, washers, and 
elects are usually inlaid, embossed, or chased in gold, silver, or alloy. 
Tlie rivets in the centre of the handle are concealed by designs, often 
of solid gold, such as the lion, dragon, cock, etc. 

In full dress, the color of the scabbard was black, with a tinge of 
green or red in it, and the bindings of the hilt of blue silk. Thc^ 
taste of the wearer was often displayed in the color, size, or method 
of wearing liis sword, gay or proud fellows affecting startling colors 
or extravagant length. Eiven through ornamental ferules at the side 
of the scabbards were long, flat cords of woven silk of various tints, 
which were used to tie up the flowing sleeves, preparatory to fighting. 
Every part of a sword was richly inlaid, or expensively tinislied. 
Daimios often spent extravagant sums on a single blade, and small 
fortunes on a collection. A samurai, however poor*, would have a 
blade of sure temper and rich mountings, deeming it honorable to suf- 
fer for food, that he might have a worthy emblem of las social rank 
as a samurai. A description of the various styles of blade and scab- 
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hard, laeqner, oraa;nen{3, and tKb rich vocabulary of terms miniitelv 
detailing eacli piece entiJi’ing into the construction of a Japanese 
sword, tlie etiquette to be observed, the names, mottoes, and legends 
relating to them, 'would fill a large volume cdosely printed. A consid- 
erable portion of native literature is devoted to this one subject. 


ivuiaparc. a native drawing.) 

■mvs were the chief weapons for siege ana long- 
A Japanese bow has a peculiar shape, as seen in 
was made of well-selected oak (kashi), incased on 
semi-cj-lmder of split bamboo toughened by fire, 
mposmg the bow were then bound firmly into one 
3S of ratten, making an excellent combination of 
md elasticity. The string was of hemp. Arrows 
ds and lengths, accor^g to the arms of the arch- 
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or. The average lengtli of the war-f?rrow was\hree feet. Tlie tur- 
nip-head,” “ frog - crotch,” “ willow - leaf,” “ armor - piercer,” “ howcl- 
raker,” were a few of the various names fof arrows. The “ turnip- 
top,” so named from its |hape, made a singing noise as it flew. The 
‘‘ frog-crotch,” shaped like a pitchfork, or the hind legs of a leapiiig- 
frog, with edged l)lades, was used to cut down flags or sever helmet 
lacings. The “ willow-leaf ” was a two-edged, unbarbed head, shaped 
like the leaf of a willow. The “ bow'el - raker ” 'was of a frightful 
shape, Avell 'svorthy of the name; and the victim whose diaphragm it 
penetrated -was not likely to stir about afteiuvard. The ‘‘armor- 
piercer” was a plain bolt-head, with 
nearly blunt point, well calculated to 
punch through a breastplate. Barbs 
of steel 'w^ere of various shape ; some- 
times very heavy, and often handsome- 
ly open - ^vorked. The shaft 'vvas of 
cane bamboo, with string-piece of bone 
or horn, whipped on with silk. Quiv- 
ers %vere of leather, water-proof paper, 
or thin lacquered 'wood, and often 
splendidly adorned. Gold-inlaid weap- 
ons were common among the rich sol- 
diers, and the outfit of an officer often 
cost many hundreds of .dollars. Not 
a few" of these old tools of war have 
lost their signiflcaiice, and have be- 
come household adornments, objects 
of art, or symbols of peace. Such 
especially are the emblems of the car- 
penter’s guilds, -wdiich consist of the 
half -feathered “turnip -head” arrow, 
wreathed with leaves of the same suc- 
culent, and the “ frog-crotch,” inserted 
in the mouth of a dragon, crossed 
upon the ancient mallet of the craft. 

These adorn temples or houses, or are 
carried in the local parades and festi- 
vals. 

As Buddhism had become the pro- of the carpenter Ouiia.- the 

^ or “ Turnip- top,” and Cutting 

fessed religion of the entire nation, or Knife-prong, Arrows, and Mallet. 
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the vast majority of the military men were Buddhists. Each had 
Ids patron or deity/ Tfie».soldier went into battle with an image of 
Buddha sewed in his hflmet, and after victory ascribed glory to his 
divine deliverer. Many temples in Japan ar%the standing monuments 
of triumph in battle, or vows performed. Many of the noted captains, 
notably Kato, inscribed their banners with texts from the classics or 
the prayers, ‘‘Famii Amida Butsu,” or “Namu mio ho,” etc., ac- 
cording to their sect. Amulets and charms were worn almost without 
exception, and many a tale is told of arrows turned aside, or swords 
broken, that struck on a sacred image, picture, or text. Before enter- 
ing a battle, or performing a special feat of skill or valor, the hero 
uttered the warrior’s prayer, “ Namu Hachiman Bai-bosatsu ” (Glory to 
Ilachiraan, the incarnation of Great Buddha). Though brave heroes 
must, like ordinary men, pass through purgatory, yet death on the 
battle-field was reckoned highly meritorious, and the happiness of the 
warrior’s soul in the next world was secured by the prayers of his 
wife and children. 

[N'ote on the Deidopment of Feudalism.— k. tlioronglaly competent critic in The 
Japan Mail of November 25th, 1876, in a review of this work, criticising' the au- 
thor’s treatment of Japanese feudalism, says: “In Japan, as in other Asiatic 
countries, the two main functions of government were the collection of the land 
revenue and the repression of rapine. In the palmy days of the mikado’s power, 
both these functions were united in the hands of the prefects, who were appoint- 
ed from Kioto, with a tenure of office restricted to four years. What Yoritomo 
ostensibly did was to procure a division of these two departments of govern- 
mental activity, leaving one (the collection of revenue) to the mikado’s function- 
aries, and obtaining the control of the other (the repression of crime) for himself. 
This control he acquired not .... in virtue of his military office of Sei-i-Tai Sho- 
gun, but by cloaking his military power undef the guise of his civil title. So Tsui- 
Uo Shi, which might well be rendered Chief Commissioner of Police, or High 
Constable of the Eealm. The extension of the system of appointing military 
magistrates, which was found to work so well in the Kuanto, to the central and 
western provinces, was effected some years before he received his rank of Bar- 
barian-quelling Generalissimo. The second step in the direction of feudalism 

was the system, initiated by the Ashikaga shoguns, of making the military 

inagistmcies hereditary in the families of their own nominees. The third was 
when Hideyoslii parceled out the fiefs without reference to the sovereign, by 
titles granted in his own names. This was the precedent that lyeyasu follow- 
ed when he based the power of his dynasty on the tie of personal fealty of the 
Fudai daimios and hatamotos to himself and his successors as lords-paramoiint 
of their lands.”] 
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XXIII 

NOBUHAGA^ THE PEMSECUTOH OF THE BUDDHISTS, 

Iis" the province of’Echizen, a few miles from Fnkui, on the sea- 
coast, stands the mountain of Ochi, adorned with many a shrine and 
sacred portal, and at its foot lies the village of Ota. Tradition states 
that nearly a thousand years ag'o the pious bonze, Tai Clio, ascended 
and explored this mountain, wliicli is now held sacred and resorted to 
by many a pilgrim. Here, in uninterrupted harmony, dwelt for cent- 
uries priests of both the native Shinto and Buddhist atltus, until 
1868, when, in the purification, all Shinto shrines were purged of Bud- 
dhist symbolism and intiuenccs, as of a thing* unclean. The priests 
were wont to make occasional journeys to Kioto, the ecclesiastical cen- 
tre of the country. Centuries before the troublous times of Ashikaga, 
and during the period of the Taira and Minamoto, one of the Shinto 
piiests, while on his way through Omi, stopped at Tsuda, and lodged 
witli the nanushij or head-man of the village, and asked him for one 
of his sons for the priesthood. The host gave him his step-son, whom 
the priest named Ota Chikazane. 

That boy was of Taira blood, the great-grandson of Kiyomori. Ills 
father, Sukeinori, had been killed by the Minamoto, but his mother 
had fled to Omi, and the head-man of the village of Tsuda had mar- 
ried her. 

The mother, though grieving for the loss of her son, doubtless, as a 
pious woman, rejoiced to see him in such excellent hands. The lad 
was returned to Ota, and lived in the village. He grew up, married 
as became a Jeetnnushi (custodian of a Shinto shrine), and founded a 
family of Shinto priests. He w^as the common ancestor of the famous 
hero of Echizen, Shibata Katsuiye, and of the renowned Kobunaga, 
who deposed the Ashikaga, persecuted the Buddhists, encouraged the 
Jesuits, and restored, to a great extent, the supremacy of the mikado. 
In the “History of the Church,” a portrait is given of Nobunaga, 
which is thus translated by Dr. Walter Dixon. He is described as “ a 
prince of large stature, but of a weak and delicate complexion, with a 
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heart and soul that supplied all other wants ; ambitious above all man- 
kind ; brave, generous, and bold, and not without many excellent mor- 
al virtues ; inclined to ju'stice, and an enemy to treason. ‘With a quick 
and penetrating wit, he seemed cut out for business. Excelling in mili- 
tary discipline, he was esteemed the fittest to command an army, man- 
age a siege, fortify a town, or mark out a camp, of any general in Ja- 
pan, never using any heads but his own. If he asked advice, it was 
more to know their hearts than to profit by their advice. He sought 
to see into others, and to conceal his own counsel, being very secret in 
his designs. He laughed at the worship of the gods, convinced that 
the bonzes were impostors abusing the simplicity of the people, and 
screening their own debauches under the name of religion.” 

Hohunaga had four generals, whom the people in those days were 
wont to nickname, respectively, “Cotton,” “Rice,” “Attack,” “Re- 
treat.” The one was so fertile of resources that he was like cotton, 
that can be put to a multitude of uses ; the second was as absolutely 
necessary as rice, which, if the people he without for a day, they die ; 
the third excelled in onset ; the fourth, in skillful retreat. They were 
Hideyoshi, Goroza, Shibata, and Ikeda. A fifth afterward joined him, 
whose name was Tokugawa lyeyasu. These three names, Nobiinaga, 
Hideyoshi, and lyeyasu, are the most renowned in Japan. 

Hohunaga first appears on the scene in 1542. His father, after the 
fashion of the times, -was a warrior, who, in the general scramble for 
land, was bent on securing a fair slice of territory. He died in 1549, 
leaving to his son his arms, his land, and his feuds. Hohunaga gained 
Suruga, Mine, Omi and Mikawa, Ise and Echizen, in succession. Hav- 
ing possession of Kioto, he built the fine castle of Nijo, and took the 
side of Ashikaga Yoshiaki, who by his influence was made shogun in . 
1558. Six years later, the two quarreled. Kohunaga arrested and 
deposed him, and the power of this family, which had lasted two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years, came to an end. From this time there 
was no Sei-i Tai Shogun, until lyeyasfi obtained the office, in 1604. 
By the aid of his commanders, Hideyoshi and lyeyasfi, he brought 
large portions of the empire under his authority, and nominally that 
of the mikado, in whose name he governed. He became Haidaijin 
(inner great minister), but never shogun. The reason of this, doubt- 
less, was that the office of shogun was by custom monopolized by the 
Minamoto family and descendants, whereas Nohunaga was of Taira de- 
scent. Like Yoritomo,lie was a skillful and determined soldier, hut 
was never able to subdue the great clans. Unlike him, he lacked ad- 
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ministrative power, and was never abM to folio%^ng in peace tlie vic- 
tories gained in war. ' » 

He met Iris death in Kioto, when in the fullness of his power and 
fame, in the following maiiiner. Among his captains was Akechi, a 
brave, proud man, who had taken mortal offense at his leader. One 
day, ■while in his palace, being in an unusually merry and familiar 
mood, Nobunaga put Akechi’s head under his arm, saying he would 
make a drum of it, struck it with his fan, like a drumstick, playing a 
tune. Akechi did not relish the joke, and silently waited for revenge. 
His passion was doubtless nursed and kept w^arm b}’ a previous desire 
to seize the place and powxr and riches of his chief. 

In those days treachery was a common and trivial occurrence, and 
the adherent of to-day w^as the deserter of to-morrow\ The opportu- 
nity did not delay. Nobunaga had sent so large a re-enforcement into 
the west, to Hideyoshi, wiio w’-as fighting with Mori, that the garrison 
at the capital w^as reduced to a minimum. Akechi was ordered to the 
Chiugoku, and pretended to march thither. Outside the city he dis- 
closed his plan of killing Nobunaga, whom he denounced to his offi- 
cers, and promised them rich booty. They returned to Kioto, and sur- 
rounded the temple of Honnoji, where their victim wnis then residing. 
Hearing of the unexpected presence of so many soldiers in armor 
around his dwelling, he drew aside the wdndow of his room to ascer- 
tain the cause. He w’-as struck by an arrow, and instantly divined the 
situation, and that escape w\as impossible. He then set the temple on 
fire, and committed suicide. In a few minutes the body of the great 
hero ■was a charred crisp. 

An uninscribed tomb of polygonal masonry, built in his honor, 
stands in the ten-shiii, or keep, of his most famous castle, Azuchi yarna, 
on a high hill looking out upon the white walls of the fortress of Hi- 
kone, the blue lake of Biwa, and tbe towering grandeur of Ibiiki yama. 
He died at the age of forty-nine. 

The position of Ota Nobunaga in Japanese history would he illy 
understood were the reader to regard him merely as a leader in clan 
fights, who by genius and vigor rose above tbe crowd of petty milita- 
ry adventurers, or even as one who wished to tranqnilize and unify all 
Japan for the mikado. We must inquire why it is that no man has 
won more execration and anathemas from the Buddhists in Japan 
than he. They look upon him as an incarnate demon sent to destroy 
their faith. 

The period of the Ashikaga was that in which the Buddhist priests 
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readied the acme of ^ower. Their monasteries were often enormous 
stone-walled and moated* fortresses. The bonzes kept armor and ar- 
senals full of weapons* to don and use themselves, or to equip the 
armies in their pay when it suited their pleasure to cope with or as- 
sist either of the changing sides, or to take spoil of both. Many 
bloody battles took place between rival sects, in which temples were 
burned down, villages fired, and hundreds on both sides killed. Part 
of what is now the immense castle of Ozaka belonged to the Ikko or 
Shin sect. 

At Hiyeizan, on Lake Biwa, was the most extensive monastery in 
Japan. The grounds, adorned and beautified with the rarest art of 
the native landscape gardener, inclosed thirteen valleys and over five 
hundred temples, shrines, and priestly dwellings. Here thousands of 
monks were congregated. They chanted before gorgeous altars, cele- 
brated their splendid ritual, reveled in luxury and licentiousness, drank 
their sake, eat the forbidden viands, and dallied with their concubines, 
or hatched plots to light or fan the, flames of feudal war, so as to make 
the quarrels of the clans and chiefs redound to their aggrandizement. 
They trusted profoundly to their professedly sacred character to shield 
them from all danger. 

For these bonzes bTobunaga had no respect. His early life among 
the priests had doubtless destroyed whatever reverence he might have 
had for their sanctity. His education as a Shintoist made him hate 
the Buddhists as enemies. The bonzes' continually foiled his schemes, 
and he saw’- that, even if war. between the, clans ceased, the existence 
of these monasteries would jeopard the national peace. He resolved 
to destroy them. . 

In the Ninth month, 1571, says Guai Shi, he encamped 

at Seta, and ordered his generals to set Hiyeizan on fire. The gener- 
als, surprised at the order, lost countenance, and exhorted im not to 
do it, saying, '' Since Kuammu Tenno [782-806] built this monastery, 
nearly a thousand years ago, it has been esteemed the most vigilant 
against the devil. No one has yet- dared to injure these temples; but 
now, do you intend to do so? How can it be possible?” To this 
Nobunaga answ’-ered : I have put down the thieves against the em- 
peror [kokuzolcu, robbers of country] ; why do you hinder me thus ? 
I intend to tranquilize the whole land, and revive the declining power 
of the imperial Government. I continually make light of my" life for 
the mikado’s sake, and hence I have no rest for a single day. Last 
year I subdued Settsu, and both castles were about to be surrendered, 
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when Yoshikage [Daimio of EchizenJ^and Nag^ma^a [Daimio of Umi] 
attacked my rear, and I was obliged to rais^ the siege and retrace my 
steps. My allowing the priests to remain on this mountain ^vas in or- 
der that I might destroy tliem. I once dispatched a messenger to the 
priests, and set before them happiness and misery. The bonzes nev- 
er obeyed my word, but stoutly assisted the wicked fellows, and so 
resisted the imperial army [osAi, or kuangmi]. Does this act not 
make them [kohuzohu] country-thieves? If I do not now take them 
away, this great trouble wdll continue forever. Moreover, I have heard 
that the priests violate their own rules ; they eat fish and stinking 
vegetables [the five odorous plants prohibited by Buddhism — comnitm 
and wild leek, garlic, onions, scallions], keep concubines, and roll up 
the sacred books [never untie them to read them or pray]. IIow can 
they be vigilant against evil, or preserve justice ? Then surround their 
dwellings, burn them down, suffer no one to live.” 

The generals, incited by the speech of their commander, agreed. 
On the next day an awful scene of butchery and conflagration ensued. 
The soldiers set fire to the great shrines and temples ; and while the 
stately edifices were in flames, plied swmrd, lance, and arrow% None 
were permitted to escape. Without discrimination of age or sex, the 
toothless dotard, abbot, and bonze, maid -servant and concubine and 
children, were speared or cut down wdthout mercy. This ^vas the first 
great blow at Buddhism. 

In 15 '79, the two great sects of Nichiren and Jodo held a great dis- 
cussion upon religious subjects, which reached such a point of acri- 
mony that the attention of the Government was called to it, and it 
was continned and finished before Nobunaga, at his castle at Azuchi 
yama, on the lands of which he had already allowed the Jesuits to 
build churches. A hook called Azuchi Ron^ still extant, contains the 
substance of the argument on both sides. One result of the wordy 
contest was the suppression of a sub -sect of Jodo, whose doctrines 
were thought to be dangerous to the State. 

The immense fortified temple and monastery called Honguanji, in 
Ozaka, wms the property of the Monto, or Shin sect of Buddhists, and 
the retreat and hiding-place of Nobunaga’s enemies. The bonzes 
tbemselves were his most bitter haters, because he had so encouraged 
the Jesuits. They had taken the side of his enemies for over twelve 
years. At last, when some of his best captains had been killed by 

grass-rebels,” or ambuscaders, who fled into the monastery, he laid 
siege to it in earnest, with the intention of serving the inmates as he 
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did those of Hiyeiian!* Within •the enceinte, crowded in five connect- 
ing fortresses, were thousands of women and children, besides the 
warriors and priests. Another frightful massacre seemed imminent. 
The place was so surrounded that every attempt of tlie garrison to 
escape was cut oif. On an intensely dark night, under cover of a 
storm then raging, several thousands of the people, of all sexes and ages, 
attempted to escape from one of the forts. They were overtaken and 
slaughtered. The main garrison shortly afterward learned the fate of 
their late comrades by seeing a junk, dispatched by the victors, laden 
with human ears and noses, approach the castle wdth its hideous cargo. 



View of the Castle of Ozaka (taken in 1861 ), from the Rice-fields. 


Another outpost of the castle was surrendered. In the second month 
of the siege, a sortie in force was repelled by showers of arrows and 
matchlock halls ; hut, in the fighting, hTobiinaga’s best officers were 
slain. The besieging army finally occupied three of the five in the 
net-work of fortresses. Thousands (“twenty thousand”) of the gar- 
rison had been killed by arrow and ball, or had perished in the flames, 
and the horrible stench of burning flesh filled the air for miles. The 
fate of the main body within the walls was soon to be decided. 

The mikado, grieving over the shedding of so much blood, sent 

three court nobles and a priest of another sect to persuade the garri- 

> 
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XXIV. 

IMDSYOSEPS enterprises,— tee invasion of COREA. 

There are hundreds of mura,, or villages, in Japan, called NaLamii- 
ra {naka, middle ; mura, village), for the same reason that there are 
many Middletowns in English-speaking countries, but none of them 
claim to be the birthplace of Hideyoshi except that in the distiict of 
Aichi, in Owari. There, in 1536, lived a peasant called Yasuke, whose 
wife bore a wizen-faced, pithecoid baby, who grew up to be a cunning 
and reckless boy. Instead of going out to the hill-sides, grass-hook 
ill hand and basket on back, to cut green fodder for horses, o^ stand- 
ing knee-deep in the mud- 
pulp of the rice-fields weed- 
ing the young plants, re- 
turning at night, with hoe 
on shoulder, he lived on 
the streets, and sharpened 
his wits, afraid oi no one. 
While a mere boy, he be- 
came a hetto, or groom, to 
Nobunaga, who noticed the 
boy’s monkey face and rest- 
'less eyes, and encouraged 
him' to become a soldier, 
which he did. 

The number and variety 
of names possessed by him 
in his life-time illustrate 
well the confusing ciistom 
in vogue among the Japa-^ 
nese of frequently changing 
their names. The reader 
of the native literature or 
of foreign works of Japan 



Scene: Boys going np a Mouiit- 

Shoiilden 
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is perplexed, among the multitude of* names a^id titles, to distinguish 
the personage to whom they belong, Wheil there are many actors in 
the scene, and each is known by a half-dozen aliases, confusion becomes 
confounded, and the paticmce is sorely taxed. 

In this work I designate one person by one name, although appar- 
ent anachronisms must thereby be committed, and the eyes of the 
scholar be often annoyed. It has, until recently, in Japan been the 
custom for eveiy samurai to be named differently in babyhood, boy- 
hood, manhood, or promotion, change of life or residence, in com- 
memoration of certain events, or on account of a vow, or from mere 
whim. Thus, at his birth, Hideyoshi’s mother having, as it is said, 
dreamed that she had conceived by the sun, called him Hiyoshi maro 
(good sun). Others duhhed him Ko chiku (small boy), and afterward 
Sam matsu (monkey-pine). As a soldier, he enlisted as Kinoshita To- 
kicliiro, the first being an assumed name. As he grew famous, he was 
nicknamed Momen Tokiclii (‘‘Cotton” Tokichi). When a general, 
from a, mere whim, he made himself a name by uniting two syllables, 
ha and ^kiha^ making TIashiba, from the names of two of his generals, 
Ni-wa or ha, and Shibata, which the Jesuits wrote, as the Portuguese 
orthography required, Faxiba. 

When, in 1586, he attained the rank of Kuambaku (Cambaku done 
of the Jesuits), or premier, Ids enemies, who w^cre jealous of the par- 
venu, spq*l'e of him as Sara Kuan ja, or crowned monkey. How he 
obtained-^ this high office, even witljg^ the limitless store of cunning 
impuf ence and egotism, is not^i^cnoVn, for*j^no one except nobles of 
Fujiwara blood had ever that o^(^^^,\t being reserved exclusively 

for members of tli^ He4)ii&>mined from the emperor the pat- 

ent of a family na^^ aiid ha^rfd hk ^kS^essors are known in history 
as the Toyotomi famiiy,4^o^i3Jg)^^htomi Hideyoshi. In 1501 lie 
resigned his high an(^|i§^ucceeded by his son. Hence he 

took tlie title of taU^d, and the people referred to him as Taik5 sama, 
just as they put the term sama (Mr., or Sir, Honorable, etc.) after the 
titles of emperor, shogun, other titled officials, or after the name of 
any person. Japanese address foreigners as “ Smith sama,” or “ Smith 
san,” or an infant as “ baby san,” instead of “ Mr. Smith,” “the baby,” 
etc. The term sama fulfills, in a measure, the function of the definite 
article or demonstrative pronoun, or serves as a social handle. Hence, 
in foreign works, Hideyoshi, the taiko ; or that one of the many taiko, 
called Hideyoshi, is referred to as Taikd sama. 

Hid^voshi was a man of war from his youth up, 
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soldierly qualities maSg him a favorite commander. His banner con- 
sisted of a cliister*of goiirds. At first it was a single gourd. After 
each battle another was added, until at last it became an imposing 
sheaf. The standard-bearer carried aloft atithe head of the columns a 
golden representation of the original model, and wherever Hidejoshi’s 
banner moved there was the centre of victory. 

At the death of Hobunaga, the situation was as follows : His third 
son, Nobutaka, was ruler over Shikoku ; Shimadzu (Satsiima) was 
fighting with Otomo, and seizing his land in Kiushiu. Hideyoshi and 
Nobiiwo, second son of Hobunaga, with the imperial army, were fight- 
ing with Mori, Prince of Choshiu, who held ten provinces in the West, 
lyeyasu, ruler of eight provinces in the Kuanto, was in the field against 
Hojo of Odawara. Shibata held Echizen. Hideyoshi and lyeyash 
were the rising men, but the former attained first to highest power. 
Immediately on hearing of Nobunaga’s death, Hideyoshi made terms 
with Mori, hastened to Kioto, and defeated and slew Akechi. The 
fate of this assassin has given lise to the native proverb, ^‘Akechi ruled 
three days.^’ His name and power were now paramount. The prizes 
of rank were before him, for the mikado and court could not oppose 
his wishes. Of his master’s sons, one had died, leaving an infant ; the 
second son was assisted by lyeyasu, with whom Hideyoshi had made 
a compromise; the third, Nobutaka, was weak, and endeavored, sec- 
onded by his chief captain, Shibata, who had married the sister of No- 
bunaga, to maintain his rights. Hideyoshi marched into Mino, de- 
feated him, pursued Shibata into Echizen, and, after several skirmishes, 
burned his castle. The account of this, as given by the Jesuits, is as 
follows: Among the confederates of Nobutaka was one Shibata dono, 
brother-in-law to Nobunaga. He was besieged in the fortress of SM- 
bata [in what is now Fukiii] ; and seeing no way of escape, lie, having 
dined with his friend’s wife and children and retainers, set fire, to his 
castle, first killing his wife, his children, and the female servants ; and 
his friends, following his example, afterward committed suicide, and 
lay there wallowing in their blood, till the fire kindled, and burned 
them to ashes.” 

My residence in Fukui, during the year 1871, was immediately on 
the site of part of Shibata’s old castle. His tomb stands under some 
venerable old pine-trees some distance from the city. When I visited 
it, the old priest who keeps the temple, since erected, brought out sev- 
eral old boxes carefully labeled, and reverently opened them. One 
contained the rusty breastplate and other portions of Shibata’s armor, 
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row was not to seo tbem in this world. At tlic lioiglit of tlie ban- 
quet, Shibata, quafeng tbe parting cup before death, addressed liis 
wife thus: ‘‘You may go out of the castle and save your life. 
You are a woman ; but we are men, and wi4l die. You are at liberty 
to marry another.” His wife, the sister of ISTobunaga, with a spirit 
equal to his, was moved to tears, thanked her lord for Iiis love and 
kindness, and declared she would never marry another, but \vould die 
with her husband. She then composed a farewell stanza of poetry, 
and, with a soul no less brave because it was a woman’s, received her 
husband’s dirk into her heart. 

Like true Stoics, Shibata and his companions put all the women 
and children to the death they welcomed, and for whicli they gave 
thanks ; and then, with due decorum and ceremony, opening their own 
bodies by hara-kiri, they died as brave Japanese ever love to die, by 
their own hands, and not by those of an enemy. 

Hideyoshi, on his return to Kioto, began a career of usefulness, devel- 
oping the resources of the empire and strengthening the power of the 
emperor. Knowing it was necessary to keep his captains and soldiers 
busy in time of inaction, and having a genius for the works of peace as 
well as war, he built splendid palaces at Kidto, improved the city, and 
paved the heel of the river Kamo with broad, flat stones. He laid the 
foundations of the future commercial greatness of Ozaka by enlarging 
the site of the monastery dCvStroyed by Nobiinaga, building the immense 
fortress, only part of which still remains, the pride of the city, enlarged 
and deepened the river, and dug many of the hundreds of canals which 



give this city whatever right it may have to he called the Venice of 



Japan. It had, when I saw it in 18 71, over eleven hundred bridges, 
one of them of iron. He fortified Fushimi, the strategic key of Kioto, 
with a triple-moated castle, erected colossal towers and pagodas in many 
places. He sequestrated the flourishing commercial port of Nagasaki 
from the Daimio of Omura, and made it the property of the crown. 
Neither Deshima nor Pappenherg was then historic ; hut the lovely 
scenery was as much the subject of admiration as it is now. His policy 
was to forgive those who had fought against him, and not to put them 
to death, as Nobunaga had done, who, in the course of his life, had 
killed his brother, father-in-law, and many of his enemies. He reform- 
ed the revenues. His rule was highly popular, for, in his execution of 
justice, he cared little for rank, name, or family line, or services done 
to himself. He was successful in inducing lyeyasu, after the latter 
had secured the taiko’s mother as hostage, to come to Kioto and pay 
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homage to the emperor ; and the two* rivals becoming friends, lyeyasu 
married the taiko’s sister. Mori, lord of t^e^Western provinces, also 
came to the capital, and acknowledged him as his superior. 

Among his other worlds, Ilideyoshi followed out the policy of No- 
buiiaga, destroyed the great monastery at Kumano, the bonzes of which 
claimed the province of Kii. He was never made shogun, not being 
of Minamoto blood; but having become Kuambaku, and being sur- 
rounded by nobles of high birth and the lofty etiquette of the court, 
he felt the need of a pedigree. ISTo one at court knew who his grand- 
father w^as, if, indeed, he was aware himself. He made out that his 
mother was the daughter of a huge, who, in the disturbed times of 
Ashikaga, had fled from Kioto, and, while in poverty and great distress, 
had married his father, but had conceived him before her marriage. 

In his youth he had wedded a peasant girl ; but as he rose step by 
step to eminence, he kept on marrying until he had a number equal 
to that of the polygamous English king, Henry VIII. ; but, unlike that 
monarch, he enjoyed them all at once, and caused none of them to 
lose her liead. The last two of his spouses were, respectively, a daugh- 
ter of the house of Maeda, of the rich province of Kaga, and the 
Princess Azai, from Omi, daughter of the wife of Sliihata Katsuiye, 
whom the Jesuits, under the name 
of Kita Mandocoro, say was the 
first wife of the taiko, “ sweetest 
and best beloved.” He had no son 
until in old age. 

The immoderate ambition of 
Hideyoslii’s life was to conquer 
Corea, and even China. It had 
been his dream when a boy, and 
his plan when a man. When un- 
der Nobunaga, he had begged of 
him the revenue of Kiushiu for 
one year and weapons, while he 
himself Avould provide the ships 
and provisions, offering to subdue 
Corea, and with an array of Co- 
reans to conquer China, and thus 
make the three countries one. His 
master laughed, but he kept thinking of it. When in the Kiianto, 
he visited Kamakura, and saw an image of Yoritomo, such as one 



Image of Japanese Deified Hero, seen in 
Shinto Shrines. 
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may still see in the tomple of Tsurugaoka. Rubbing and patting 
its back, the parvenu ^tlius addressed the illustrious effigy: “You 
are my friend. You took all the power under Heaven (in Japan). 
You and I, only, have been able to do this f but you were of a famous 
family, and not like me, sprung from peasants. I intend, at last, to 
conquer all the earth, and even China. What think you of that?” 
Hideyoshi used to say, “ The earth is the earth’s earth ” — a doctiune 
which led him to respect very slightly the claim of any one to land 
which he coveted, and had won by his own efforts. 

ITnder the declining power of Ashikaga, all tribute from Corea had 
ceased, and the pirates who ranged the coasts scarcely allowed a pre- 
carious trade to exist. The So family, who held Tsusliima, however, 
had a small settlement in Corea. Some Chinese, emigrating to Japan, 
told Hideyoshi of the military disorganization and anarchy in China, 
which increased his desire to “ peep into China.” He then sent two' 
embassies in succession to Corea to demand tribute. The second was 
successful. He also sent word to the Emperor of China by some Liu 
Kiu tribute-bearers that if he (the Emperor of China) w^ould not hear 
him, he would invade his territory with an army. To the Corean en- 
voy he recounted his exploits, and announced his intentions definitely. 

Several embassies crossed and recrossed the sea between Corea and 
Japan, Hideyoshi meanwhile awaiting his best opportunity, as the 
dispatch of the expedition depended almost entirely on his own will. 
His wife, Azai, had borne him a child, whom he loved dearly, but it 
died, and he mourned for it many months. One day he went out to 
a temple, Kiyomidzu, in Kioto, to beguile the sad hours. Lost in 
thought, in looking over the western sky beyond the mountains, he 
suddenly exclaimed to his attendant, A gi'eat man ought to employ 
his army beyond ten thousand miles, and not give way to sorrow.” 
Returning to his house, he assembled his generals, and fired their en- 
thusiasm by recounting their exploits mutually achieved. He then 
promised to march to Peking, and divide the soil of China in fiefs 
among them. They unanimously agreed, and departed to the various 
provinces to prepare troops and material. Hideyoshi himself went to 
Kiushiu. 

On his way, some one suggested that scholars versed in Chinese 
should accompany the expedition. Hideyoshi laughed, and said, This 
expedition will make the Chinese use our literature.” After worship- 
ing at a shrine, he threw. up a handful of one hundred “ cash ” in front 
of the shrine, and said, If I am to conquer China, let the heads show 
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it. ’ The Japanese copper and iron ^eni^ or Jc^iSy have Chinese charac- 
ters representing the chronological period ai coinage on one side, and 
waves repi’esenting their circulation as money on the reverse. The 
lettered side is “ head,” tke reverse is ‘‘ tail.” All the coins which the 
taiko flung up came down heads. The soldiers were delighted with 
the omen. Maps of Corea were distributed among the commanders 
of the eight divisions, and the plan of the expedition and flieir co-op- 
eration explained. 

Kato Kiy omasa, who hated the Christians, and who afterward be- 
came their bitterest persecutor, was commander of the first ; and Koni- 
shi Yukinaga, the Christian leader, and a gi*eat favorite of the Jesuits, 
of the second. These divisions were alternately to lead the van. The 
naval and military force that embarked is set down in the Gual Shi 
at five hundred thousand men. A reserve of sixty thousand was kept^ 
ready in Japan as re-enforcements. Many of the generals, captains, 
and private soldiers were of the Christian faith. Kato despised Ko- 
nislii, and they were not friends. The latter was the son of a druggist, 
and persisted, to the disgust of the high-born Kato, in carrying a ban- 
ner representing a paper medicine-bag, such as can be seen swinging 
in front of a native drug-shop to-day. He probably took his cue from 
the august parvenu, the taiko. 

Hideyoshi expected to lead the army himself ; but being sixty years 
old, and infirm, and his aged mother sorrowing so that she could not 
eat on account of it, he remained behind. He gave Kato a flag, say- 
ing, '‘This was given me by Ota [Nobunaga] when I marched against 
Mori [Choshiu].” To Konishi he presented a fine horse, saying, “ With 
this gallop over the bearded savages [Coreans].” All being ready, 
the fleet set sail amidst the shouts of the army and the thunder of 
cannon on the shore. Hideyoshi had attempted to buy or charter two 
Portuguese ships, but was unsuccessful, and the fleet consisted of large 
junks. They were detained off Iki Island by stormy weather. As 
soon as it was calm, Konishi, well acquainted with the route, sailed 
away with his division, arrived at Fusan, in Southern Corea, first, aiid 
seized the castle. Without allowing his troops to rest, he urged them 
on to other triumphs, that the glory might be theirs alone, and not be 
shared by the other troops, who would soon arrive. Another large 
castle was stormed, several towns captured, and brilliant victories won. 
Three days later, Kato arrived, and heard, to his chagrin, of his rival’s 
advance into the interior. He exclaimed, “The boy has taken my 
route ; I shall not follow in his tracks.” He then burned the town, 
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which Koiiishi had spared, and jfdvanced into the country by another 
way. . 

Corea was divided info eight circuits, and the taiko’s plan had been 
for each corps of the army to conquer a ciimit. The Corcan king ap- 
pointed a commander-in-chief, and endeavored to defend his country, 
but the Japanese armies were everywhere victorious. After many bat- 
tles fought, and fortresses stormed, nearly all the provinces of the eight 
circuits were subdued, and the capital, Kcnkitai, was taken. The king 
and his son fled. At one great battle, ten thousand Coreans are said 
to have been killed, and their ears cut off and preserved in salt or sake. 
The forts were garrisoned by Japanese troops. The Coreans asked 
the aid of China, and a Chinese army of assistance was sent forward, 
and after several severe battles the Japanese were compelled to fall 
back. Reserves from Japan were dispatched to Corea, and the Japa- 
nese were on the point of invading China, when, in 1598, the death of 
the taiko was announced, and orders were received from their Govern- 
ment to return home. A truce was concluded, and Corean envoys ac- 
companied Konishi to Japan. , 

The conquest of Corea, thus ingloriously terminated, reflects no 
honor on Japan, and perhaps the responsibility of the outrage upon a 




peaceful nation rests wholly upon Hideyoshi. The Coreans were a 
mild and peaceable people, wholly unprepared for war. There was 
scarcely a shadow of provocation for the invasion, which was nothing 
less than a huge filihustering scheme. It was not popular with the 
people or the rulers, and was only carried through by the wdil of the 
taiko. While Japan 'was impoverished by the great drain on its re- 
sources, the soldiers abroad ruthlessly desolated the homes and need- 
lessly ravaged the land of the Coreans. While the Japanese were de- 
stroying the liberties of the Coreans, the poor natives at home often 
pawned or sold themselves as slaves to the Spaniards and Portuguese 
slave-traders. The sacrifice of life on either side must have been 
great, and ail for the ambition of one man. Nevertheless, a party in 
Japan has long held that Corea was, by the conquests of the third 
and sixteenth centuries, a part of the Japanese empire, and the reader 
will see how in 1872, and again in 1875, the cry of '‘On to Corea!” 
shook the nation like an earthquake. 

The taiko died on the 15th of September, 1598. Pefore his death, 
he settled the form of government, and married his son Hideyori, then 
six years old, to the granddaughter of lyeyasu, and appointed five 
^a^Vo, or ministers, who were to be guarians of the boy, and to ac- 
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knowledge liini as Ms father’s successor. As Jyey^sii was the rising 
man, the taiko hoped thus to gain his indtiejice, so that the power 
might descend in his own family. The last thoughts of the hero 
were of strengthening the fiitadel at Ozaka. The old hero was buried 
in the grounds of Kodaiji, in Kioto. 

The victorious army, returning from Gorea, brought much spoil, 
and fine timber to build a memorial temple to the memory of the 
dead hero. Among other trophies w^ere several thousands “of ears, 
which, instead of heads, the Japanese carried back to raise a barrow in 
Kioto. The temple was erected on a hill on the west side of Kioto 
by his wife, wdio, after the death of her husband, became a nun. THs 
splendid edifice was afterward burned, and the site of the taiko’s re- 
mains is uncertain. 



Miraidzuka (Ear Monument), in Kioto. (From a pkotograpb.) 


In the city still stands the Mimidzuka (ear-tomb), a monument of 
characteristic appearance. It consists of a cube, sphere, and pagoda- 
curve, surmounted by two spheroids, the top-stone rising to a point. 
The mound is seven hundred and twenty feet in circumference, and 
ninety feet in height ; the pedestal at the top being twelve feet square, 
and the monument tw^elve feet high. As usual on Buddhist tombs or 
ecclesiastical edifices, a Sanskrit letter is carved on each side of the 
four faces of the cube. Beneath this tomb is a barrow, covering tbe 
dissevered ears of thousands of Coreans; but the most enduring monii- 
Tnents of the great taiko were the political institutions, and the works 
of peace reared by his genius and labor. 
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It is not difficiiJt to* account*' for the tone of admiration and pride 
with which a modern Japanese speaks of the age of Taikd.’’ There 
are many who hold that he was the real unifier of the empire, and 
that lyeyasu merely followed in his footsteps, perfecting the work 
which Hid^yoshi began. Certain it is that in many of the most 
striking forms of national administration, and notably in bestowing 
upon his vassals grants of land, and making the conditions of tenure 
loyalty to himself and family, lyeyasu was but the copyist of the 
taiko. In his time, the arts and sciences were not only in a very 
flourishing condition, but gave promise of rich development. The 
spirit of military enterprise and internal national improvement was at 
its height. Contact with the foreigners of many nations awoke a 
spirit of inquiry and intellectual activity ; but it was on the seas that 
genius and restless activity found their most congenial field. 

This era is marked by the highest perfection in marine architecture, 
and the extent and variety of commercial enterprises. The ships 
built in this century were twice or thrice the size, and vastly the 
superior in model, of the junks that now hug the Japanese shores, or 
ply between China and Japan. The pictures of them preserved to the 
present day show that they were superior in size to the vessels of 
Columbus, and nearly equal in sailing qualities to the contemporary 
Dutch and Portuguese galleons. They were provided with ordnance, 
and a model of a Japanese breech-loading cannon is still preserved in 
Kioto. Ever a brave and adventurous people, the Japanese then 
roamed the seas with a freedom that one who knows only of the 
modern shore-bound people would scarcely credit. Voyages of trade, 
discovery, or piracy had been made to India, Siam, Eurmah, the Phil- 
ippines, Southern China, the Malay Archipelago, and the Kuriles, on 
the north, even in the fifteenth century, but were most numerous in 
the sixteenth. The Japanese gave the name to the island of Roson 
(Luzon), and the descendants of Japanese pirates or traders are still to 
be found in numbers in this archipelago. In the city of Ayuthaya, 
on the Menam, in Siam, a flourishing sea-port, the people call one part 
of the place the “ Japanese quarter.” The Japanese literature contains 
many references to these adventurous sailors ; and when the records 
of the Far East are thoroughly investigated, and this subject fully 
studied, very interesting results will be obtained, showdng the wide- 
spread influence of Japan at a time when she was scarcely known by 
the European world to have existence. 
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XXV. 

CHBISTIANITT AND FOREIGNERS.^ 

It seems now nearly certain that when Columbus , set sail from 
Spain to discover a new continent, it was not America he was seek- 
ing ; for of that he knew nothing. His quest was the land of Japan. 
Marco Polo, the Venetian traveler, had spent seventeen years (1275- 
1292) at the court of the Tartar emperor, Kublai Khan, and while in 
Peking had heard of a land lying to the eastward called, in the lan- 
guage of the Chinese capital, Jipangu, from which our modern name, 
Japan, has been corrupted. Columbus was an ardent student of Polo’s 
book, which had been published in 1298. He sailed westward across 
the Atlantic to find this kingdom of the sun-source. He discovered, 
not Japan, but an archipelago in America, on whose shores he eagerly 
inquired concerning Jipangu. The torch of modern discovery tlius 
kindled by him was handed on by Vasco da Gama, and a host of 
brave Portuguese navigators, who drove their keels into the once un- 
known seas of the Orient, and came back to tell of densely populated 
empires enriched with the wealth that makes civilization possible, and 
of which Europe had scarcely heard. Their accounts fired the hearts 
of the zealous who longed to convert the heathen, aroused the cupidity 
of traders who thirsted for gold, and.kindled the desire of monarchs to 
found empires in Asia. 

As the Spaniards had founded an empire in America, Portugal was 
then nearing the zenith of her maritime glory. Mendez Pinto, a Por- 
tuguese adventurer, seems to have been the first European who landed 
on Japanese soil. On his return to Europe, he told so many wonder- 
ful stories that he was dubbed, by a pun on his Christian name, “ the 

* In compiling this chapter, I have made use of Hildreth’s “Japan as it lYas 
and Is;” Ldon Pagds’ “Histoire de la Eeligion Chrdtienne an Japon ;” Char- 
levoix’ s“Histoire du Christianismeau Japon;” Dixon’s “Japan;” ‘‘^BMmAbara: A 
Japanese Account of the Christian Insurrection in 1637 the Japanese Eneyclo- 
psedia, San Sai Dzu Te; and the able paper of Herr Von Brandt (Minister of the 
North German Confederation in Japan) read before the German Asiatic Society 
of Japan. 
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mendacious.” His na^’rative was, however, as we now know, siibstan- 
tially correct. Pinto, while in China, had got on board a Cliinese 
junk, commanded by a pirate. They were attacked by another cor- 
sair, their pilot was killed, and the vessel "v^as driven off the coast by 
a storm. They made for the Liu Kiu Islands; but, unable to find a 
harbor, put to sea, and after twenty-three days beating about, sighted 
the island of Tane {Tanegashima^ island of the seed), off the south of 
Kiushiu, and landed. The name of the island was significant. The 
arrival of those foreigners was the seed of troubles innumerable. The 
crop was priestcraft of the worst type, political intrigue, religious per- 
secution, the Inquisition, the slave-trade, the propagation of Christian- 
ity by the sword, sedition, rebellion, and civil war. Its harvest was 
garnered in the blood of sixty thousand Japanese. 

The native histories recount the first arrival of Europeans on Tane- 
gashima in 1542, and note tliat year as the one in which fire-arms 
were first introduced. Pinto and his two companions were armed 
with arquebuses, which delighted this people, ever ready to accept 
whatever will tend to their advantage. They %vere even more im- 
pressed with the novel weapons than by the strangers. Pinto was in- 
vited by the Daimio of Bungo to visit him, wdiich he did. The na- 
tives began immediately to make guns and powder, the secret of which 
was taught them by their visitors. In a few years, as we know from 
Japanese history, fire-arms came into general use. To this day many 
eoimtry people call them “ Tanegashima.” Thus, in the beginning, 
hand-in-hand came foreigners, Christianity, and fire-arms. To many a 
native they are still each and equal members of a trinity of terrors, and 
one is a synonym of the other. Christianity to most of ^Hhe heathen” 
still means big guns and po^wder. 

In those days commerce and piracy, war and religion, were closely 
united ; and the sword and the cross were twin weapons, like the cime- 
ter and the Koran of the Turks, by which the pious robbers of the 
most Christian empires of Spain and Portugal went forth to conquer 
weak nations. 

The pirate-trader who brought Pinto to Japan cleared twelve hun- 
dred per cent, on his cargo, and the three Portuguese returned, loaded 
with presents, to China. This new market attracted hundreds of Por- 
tuguese adventurers to Japan, who found a ready welcome at the hands 
of the impressible people. The daimios vied with each otlicr in at- 
tracting the foreigners to their shores, their object being to obtain the 
weapons, and get the wealth which would increase their power, as the 
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fiuthority of tlie Asliikaga shoguns had^before tjjis tijne been cast off, 
and each cbief was striving for local supremacjy. \ 

The missionary followed tbe merchant. Already the Portuguese 
priests and Franciscan frians w^ere numerous in India and the straits. 
A native of Satsuma named Anjiro, who, having killed a man, had 
fled to Pinto’s boat, and was carried ojff by him, after the long suffer- 
ings of remorse reached Goa, becoming a convert to Christianity. 
Learning to read and write Portuguese, and having mastered the wliole 
Christian doctrine, he became Xavier’s interpreter. To the question 
whether the Japanese would be likely to accept Christianitv, Anjiro 
answered—in words that seem fresh, pertinent, and to have'' been ut- 
tered but yesterday, so true are they still-^that ^Miis people would not 
immediately assent to what might be said to them, but they would 
investigate what I might afflrm respecting religion by a multitude of 
questions, and, above all, by observing whether my conduct agreed with 
my words. This done, the king (daiinio), the nobility, and adult pop- 
ulation would flock to Christ, being a nation which always follows rea- 
son as a guide.” The words are recorded by Xavier himself. 

In 1549, the party of two Jesuits and two Japanese landed at Ka- 
goshima, in Satsuma. Xavier, after studying the rudiments of the lan- 
guage, beyond which he never advanced, and making diligent use of 
the pictures of the Virgin and Child, soon left the capital of this war- 
like clan, for the city had not been favored with the coniraerco of thii 
Portuguese; and, as the missionaries had not come to improve the 
material resources of the province, they were not w^annly welcomed. 
He then went to Bimgo and Xagato. Besides having an interpreter, 
though unable to preach, he used to read the Gospel of Matthew trans- 
lated by Anjiro into Japanese, and Romanized. Though unable to 
understand much of it, he read it in public with great effect. There 
trade was flourishing and enriching the daimios, and he was warmly 
received by them. His next step wms a journey to Kioto, There, in- 
stead of the extraordinary richness of the sovereign’s palace, which he 
had expected to see plated with gold on the roofs and ceilings, with 
tables of the same metal, and all the other wonders as related "by Mar- 
co Polo, he found it but a city which wars and fires had rendered des- 
olate, and almost uninhabitable, except as a camp. Here he employed 
the policy of austerity and poverty, his appearance being that of a beg- 
gar, though later he used wealth and great display in his ministrations, 
with marked effect. The mikado’s (dairi) authority, he found, was 
merely nominal; the shogun, Ashikaga Yoshiteru, ruled only over a 
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few provinces arojind^lie capital. Every one’s tlioiig'lits were of var, 
and battle was immineni?. The very idea of an interview with the mi- 
kado was an absurdity* and one with the Ivubo saina (shogun) an im- 
possibility, his temporary poverty not permitting liiin to make a pres- 
ent effectively large enough for the latter, and rendering him con- 
temptible in the eyes of the people. He attempted to preach several 
times ill the streets, but, not being master of the language, failed to se- 
cure attention, and after two weeks left the city disgusted. Not long 
after, having turned his attention to the furtherance of trade and di- 
plomacy, he departed from Japan, disheartened by the realities of mis- 
sionary work. He had, however, inspired others, who followed him, 
and their success was amazingly great. Within five years after Xavier 
visited Kioto, seven churches were established in the vicinity of the 
city itself, while scores of Christian communities had sprung up in the 
south-west. In 1581, there were two hundred churches, and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand native Christians. In Bungo, where Xavier 
won his way by costly gifts, as he did in Su-wo by diplomacy ; in Hari- 
ma and Omiira, the daimios themselves had professed the new faith, 
while Nobunaga, the hater of the Buddhists, openly favored the Chris- 
tians, and gave them eligible sites upon which to build dwellings and 
churches. Ready to use any weapons against the bonzes, Nobunaga 
hoped to use the foreigners as a counterpoise to their arrogance. 

In 1583, an embassy of four young noblemen was dispatched by 
the Christian daimios of Kiusliiu to the pope, to declare themselves 
vassals of the Holy See. Eight years afterward, having had audience 
of Philip 11. of Spain, and kissed the feet of the pope at Rome, they 
returned, bringing with them seventeen Jesuit missionaries — an im- 
portant addition to the many Portuguese religious of that order al- 
ready in Japan. Spanish mendicant friars from the Philippine Isl- 
ands, with Dominicans and Augustans, also flocked into the country, 
preaching and zealously proselyting. The number of “ Christians” at 
the time of the highest success of the misvsionaries in Japan w’-as, ac- 
cording to their own figures, six hundred thousand — a number which 
I believe is no exaggeration, the quantity, not quality, being consid- 
ered. The Japanese, less accurately, set down a total of two million 
nominal adherents to the Christian sects, large numerical statements 
in Japanese books being untrustworthy, and often worthless. Among 
their converts were several princes, and large numbers of lords and 
gentlemen in high official position, generals and captains in the army, 
and the admiral and officers of the Japanese fleets. Several of the la- 
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dies of tlie liouseliolds of Hideyoslii,*Hideyori,^d lyeyasti, besides 
influential women of noble blood in many provinces whose rulers were 
not Christians, added to their power, while at iSie seat of government 
the chief interpreter was a J esuit father. Churches, chapels, and resi- 
dences of the fathers were numbered by thousands, and in some prov- 
inces crosses and Christian shrines were as numerous as the hindred 
evidences of Buddhism had been before. The fathers and friars had 
traveled or preached from one end of the western half of Hondo to 
the other; northward in Echizen, Kaga, Echigo, and (Ishiu, and in 
the provinces of the Tokaido. They had also one church in Yedo. 

The causes of this astonishingl}- rapid success of the Jesuits are to be 
sought in the mental soil which the missionaries found ready prepared 
for their seed. It was in the later days of the Ashikaga, when Xavier 
arrived in Japan. Centuries of misrule and anarchy liad reduced the 
people, on whom the burdens of why fell, to the lowest depths of pov- 
erty and misery. The native religions then afforded little comfort or 
consolation to their adherents. vShinto had sunk to a myth almost 
utterly unknown to the people, and so overshadowed by Buddhism 
that only a few scholars knew its origin. Buddhism, having lost itu 
vitalizing power, had degenerated into a commercial system of prayers 
and masses, in which salvation could be purchased only by the merit 
of the deeds and prayers of the priests. Nevertheless, its material and 
outward splendor w’cre never gi’eater. Gorgeous vestments, blazing 
lights, imposing * processions, altars of dazzling magniflcence, and a 
sensuous worship captivated the minds of the people, while indulgences 
were sold, and saints’ days and holidays and festivals ^vere multiplied. 

The Japanese are an intensely imaginative people; and whatever 
appeals to the aesthetics of sense, or flres the imagination, leads the 
masses captive at the will of their religious leaders. The priests of 
Eome came with crucifixes in their hands, eloquence on their lips, and 
with rich dresses, impressive ceremonies, processions, and mysteries 
out-dazzled the scenic display of the Buddhists. They brought pict- 
ures, gilt crosses, and images, and erected gorgeous altars, wdiich they 
used as illuminated texts for their semons. They preached the doc- 
trine of an immediate entrance into paradise after death to all be- 
lievers, a doctrine whicli thrilled their hearers to an uncontrollable 
pitch of enthusiasm. Buddhism promises rest in heaven only after 
many transformations, births, and the repeated miseries of life and 
death, the very thought of which wearies the soul. The story of the 
Cross, made vivid by fervid eloquence, tears, and harrowing pictures 
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and colored images, which bridged the gulf of remoteness, and made 
tbe act of Calvary neaiv and intensely real, melted the hearts of the 
impressible natives. Furthermore, the transition from the religion of 
India to that of Rome was extremely easy.^ The very idols of Buddha 
served, after a little alteration with the chisel, for images of Christ. 
The Buddhist saints were easily transformed into the Twelve Apostles. 
The Cross took the place of the toriL It was emblazoned on the liel- 
mets and banners of the warriors, and embroidered on their breasts. 
The Japanese soldiers went forth to battle like Christian crusaders. 
In the roadside shrine Kuanon, the Goddess of Mercy, made way for 
the Virgin, the mother of God. Buddhism was beaten with its own 
weapons. Its own artillery was turned against it. Nearly all tlio 
Christian churches were native temples, sprinkled and purified. The 
same bell, whose boom had so often quivered the air announcing the 
orisons and matins of paganism, was again blessed and sprinkled, and 
called the same hearers to mass and confession; the same lavatory 
that fronted the temple served for holy-water or baptismal font ; the 
same censer that swung before Amida could be refilled to waft Chris- 
tian incense; the new convert could use unchanged his old beads, 
bells, candles, incense, and all the paraphernalia of his old faith in 
celebration of the new. 

Almost every thing that is distinctive in the Roman form of Chris- 
tianity is to be found in Buddhism : images, pictures, lights, altars, 
incense, vestments, masses, beads, wayside shrines, monasteries, nun- 
neries, celibacy, fastings, vigils, retreats, pilgrimages, mendicant vow^s, 
shorn heads, orders, habits, uniforms, nuns, convents, purgatory, saint- 
ly and priestly intercession, indulgences, works of supererogation, 
pope, archbishops, abbots, abbesses, monks, neophytes, relics and relic- 
worship, exclusive burial-ground, etc., etc., etc. 

The methods which the foreign priests employed to propagate the 
new faith were not such as commend themselves to a candid mind. 
The first act of propagation wms an act of Mariolatry. They brought 
with them the spirit of the Inquisition, then in full blast in Spain and 
Portugal, which they had used there for the reclamation of native and 
Dutch heretics. In Japan they began to attack most violently the 
character of the native bonzes, and to incite their converts to insult 
the gods, destroy the idols, and burn or desecrate the old shrines. 
They made plentiful use of the gold furnished liberally by the kings 
of Portugal and Spain, under the name of alms.’’ In two years and 
a half Xavier received one thousand doubloons (fifteen thousand dob 
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lars) for tlie support of liis mission. •This abundance of the foreign 
precious metal was noticed especially by thu native rulers. In Kiu- 
sliiii the daimi5s themselves became Ghristiails, and they compelled 
their subjects to embrace t|ieir religion. The people of whole districts 
of country were ordered to become Christians, or to leave their land 
and the homes of their fathers, and go into banishment. The bonzes 
were exiled or killed ; and fire and sword, as well as preacliing, were 
employed as instruments of conversion. Fui-thermore, fictitious mira- 
cles were frequently got up to utilize the credulity of the superstitious 
in furthering the spread of the faith, glowing accounts of which may 
be found in Leon Pages’ ‘‘ Histoire de la E. C.” Not only do the na- 
tive Japanese writers record these things as simple matter of fact, but 
the letters of the Jesuits tliemselves, and the books written by tliem, 
teem with instances of ferocious cruelty and pious fraud wrought in 
their l^elialf, or at their instigation. The following passages from the 
Jesuit Charlevoix’s “Histoire dii Christianisme an Japon” are trans- 
-‘^lated by Dr. Waiter Dixon in his “Japan:” “ Sumitanda, King of 
Ormira, who had become a Cliristian in 1562, declared open war 
againsi the devils [bonzes]. He dispatclied some squadroiis tlirougli 
his kingdom to ruin all the idols and temples without any regard to 
the bonzes’ rage.”.... “In 1577, tlie lord of the island of x\ina- 
cusa [Amakusa] issued his proclamation, hy which his subjects — 
whether bonzes or gentlemen, merchants or tradesmen — were required 
either to turn Christians, or to leave the country the very next day. 
They almost all submitted, and received baptism, so that in a short 
time the';e. 'were moi’e than twenty churches in the kingdom. God 
wrought miracles to confirm the faithful in their belief.” The Daimio 
of Takatsuki, Settsn, “ labored with a zeal truly apostolic to extirpate 
the idolaters out of his states. He sent word that they should either 
receive tlie faith, or be gone immediately out of his country, for he 
would acknowledge none for his subjects but sucli as acknowdedged 
the true God. The declaration obliged tliem all to accept instruction, 
which cut out work enough for all the fathers and missionaries at 
Meaco [Miako].” 

The Daimio of Bungo at one time, during war, destroyed a most 
prodigious and magnificent temple, wdth a colossal statue, burning 
three thousand monasteries to ashes, and razing the temples to the 
ground. The comment of the Jesuit writer on this is, “ This ardent 
zeal of the prince is an evident instance of his faith and charity,” 
This does not, how^ever, sound like an echo of the song once heard 
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above tlio Bcthlebm bills, few»ecboes of wliioh tlie Japanese have as 
yet heard. • 

As the different orders, Jesuits, Franciscans, and Aiigiistinians, in- 
creased, they began to trench upon each other’s parishes. Tliis gave 
rise to quarrels, indecent squabbles, and mutual vituperation, at which 
the pagans sneered and the bonzes rejoiced. While the friars of 
these orders were rigorously excommunicating each otlier, thinking 
heathen were not favorably impressed with the new religion. Chris- 
tianity received her sorest wound in the house of her friends. , 

At this time, also, political and religious war was almost universal 
in Europe, and the quarrels of the various nationalities folio W'cd the 
l)uccanecrs, pirates, traders, and missionaries to the distant seas of 
Japan. The Protestant, Butch, and English stirred up the luitred 
and fear of the Japanese against the papists, and finally against each 
other. Spaniards and Portuguese blackened the character of the here- 
tics, and as vigorously abused each other 'when it served their interest. 
All of w'hich impelled the shrewd Japanese to contrive how to use 
them one against the other, an art wdiich they still understand. All 
foreigners, but especially Portuguese, then were slave-traders, and 
thousands of Japanese were bought and sold and shipped to Macao, 
in China, and to the Philippines. The long civil wars, and the misery 
caused by them, and the expedition to Corea, had so impoverished the 
people that slaves became so cheap that even the Malay and negro 
servants of the Portuguese, speculated in the bodies of Japanese slaves 
who were bought and sold and transported. Hideyoshi repeatedly 
issued decrees threatening wdth death these slave-traders, and even the 
purchasers. The sea-ports of Hirado and Nagasaki were the resort 
of the lowest class of adventurers from all European nations, and the 
result was a continual series of uproars, hroils, and murders among 
the foreigners, requiring ever and anon the intervention of the native 
authorities to keep the peace. To the everlasting honor of some of 
the Jesuit bishops and priests he it said, they endeavored to do all 
they could to prevent the traffic in the bodies of men. 

Such a picture of foreign influence and of Christianity, wliich is 
here drawn in mild colors, as the Japanese saw it, was not calculated 
to make a permanently favorable impression on the Japanese mind. 

mile Nobunaga lived, and the Jesuits basked in his favor, all was 
progress and victory. Hideyoshi, though at first favorable to the new 
religion, issued, in 1587, a decree of banishment against the foreign 
missionaries. The Jesuits closed their churches and chapels, ceased 
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to preach in public, but carried on tlfeir prosdyting work in private 
as vigorously as ever, averaging ten tliousafid, converts a year, imtil 
1590, The Spanish mendicant friars, pouring* in from the Philippines, 
openly defied the Japan es(^laws, preaching* in their usual garb in pub- 
lic, and in their intemperate language. This aroused Hid eyoslifs 
attention, and his decree of expulsion was renewed. Some of the 
churches w*ere burned. In 1596, six Franciscan, three Jesuit, and sev- 
enteen Japanese converts were taken to ISTagasaki, and there crucified. 
Still the Jesuits resided in the country, giving out to the people that 
the Spaniards nourished the political designs against Japan, and that 
the decrees of expulsion had been directed against the priests of that 
nation, and that the late outburst of persecution was an explosion of 
zeal on the part of a few subordinate officials. Several of the gener- 
als of the army in Corea still openly professed the Christian faith. 

W hen tlie taik5 died, affairs seemed to take a more favorable turn, 
but only for a few years. The Christians looked to Hidevori for 
their friend and quasi-leader. The battle of Sekigjdiara, and^he de- 
feat of Hideyori’s following, blew tlieir hopes to the winds ; and the 
ignomiiiions death of Ishida, Ivonishi, and Otani, the Cliristiaii gener- 
als who liad witnessed a good confession both as warriors and as up- 
holders of the faith in Corea and at home, drove their adlierents to 
the verge of despair. lyeyasu re-adjusted the feudal relations of liis 
vassals in Kiushiu ; and as the taiko had also re-arranged the fiefs, the 
political status of the Christians was profoundly altered. The new 
daimios, cari'ving the policy of their predecessors as taught them by 
the Jesuits, but reversing its direction, began to persecute their Chris- 
tian subjects, and to compel them to renounce their faith. Tlie native 
converts resisted even to blood and the taking-up of arms. This was 
an entirely new thing under the Japanese sun. Hitherto the attitude 
of the peasantry to the Government had been one of passive o])cdi- 
ence and slavish siihmission. The idea of armed rebellion among the 
farmers was something so wholly new that lyeyasu suspected foreign 
instigation. Color was given to this idea by the fact that the foreign- 
ers still secretly or openly paid court to Hidevori, and at tlie same 
time freely dispersed gold and gifts, in addition to religions comfort, 
to the persecuted. lyeyasu became more vigilant as Ills suspicions in- 
creased, and, resolving to crush this spirit of independence and intimi- 
date the foreign emissaries, met every oiithreak with bloody reprisals. 
In 1606, an edict from Yedo forbade the exercise of the Cliristian re- 
ligion, but an outward show of obedience warded active persecu- 
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tion. In Spnisli friars again aroused tlie wrath of the Gow 

ernnient'by defying ifs commands, and exhorting the native converts 
to do likewise. In 1611, lyeyasu obtained documentary proof of 
what he had long suspected, viz., the existdixce of a plot on the part of 
the native converts and the foreign emissaries to reduce Japan to the 
position of a subject state. The chief conspirator, Okubo, then Gov- 
ernor of Sado, to wdiich place thousands of Christian exiles had been 
sent to w^ork the mines, was to be made hereditary ruler by the for- 
eigners. The names of the chief native and foreign conspirators were 
written down, with the usual seal of blood from the end of the middle 
linger of the ringleader. With this paper was found concealed, in an 
iron box in an old well, a vast hoard of gold and silver. 

lyeyasu now put forth strenuous measures to root out utterly what 
he believed to be a pestilent breeder of sedition and wuir. Fresh edicts 
were issued, and in 1614 twenty-two Franciscan, Dominioan, and Au- 
gustinian friars, one hundred and seventeen Jesuits, and hundreds of 
native priests and catechists, were embarked by force on board junks, 
and sent out of the country. 

In 1615, lyeyasu pushed matters to an extreme with Hideyori, who 
was then entertaining some Jesuit priests ; and, calling out the troops 
of Kiushiu and the Kuanto, laid siege to the castle of Ozaka, A bat- 
tle of unusual ferocity and bloody slaughter raged, on the 9th of June, 
1615, ending in the burning of the citadel, and the total defeat and 
death of Hideyori and thousands of his followers. The Jesuit fathers 
say that one hundred thousand men perished in this brief war, of 
which vivid details are given in the “ Histoire de la Eeligion Chretienne.” 
The Christian cause w^as now politically and irretrievably ruined. Hil- 
dredth remarks that Catholicism in Japan “received its death-blow in 
that same year in which a few Puritan pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
to plant the obscure seeds of a new and still growing Protestant em- 
pire.” j 

The exiled foreign friars, however, kept secretly returning, apparent- 
ly desirous of the crown of martyrdom. Hidetada, tlie shogun, now 
pronounced sentence of death against any foreign priest found in the 
country. lyemitsu, his successor, restricted all foreign commerce to 
Nagasaki and Hiradd; all Japanese were forbidden to leave the coun- 
try on pain of death ; and in 1624 all foreigners, except Dutch and 
Chinese, were banished from Japan, and an edict was issued command- 
ing the destruction of all vessels beyond a certain diminutive size, and 
restricting the universal model in ship-huilding to that of the coasting 
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junk. Fresh persecutions followed, many apc»tat (4 lords and gentry 
now favoring the Government. Fire and s\ford were used to extir- 
pate Ohristianity, and to paganize the same people ^xho in their youtli 
were Christianized by the Slime means. Thousands of the native con- 
verts fled to China, Formosa, and the Philippines. All over the em- 
pire, but especially at Ozaka and in Kiushiu, the people %vere com- 
pelled to trample on the cross, or on a copper plate engraved with the 
representation of “ the Christian criminal God.” The Christians suf- 
fered all sorts of persecutions. They were wrapped in straw sacks, 
piled in heaps of living fuel, and set on fire. All the tortures that 
barbaric hatred or refined cruelty could invent were used to turn thou- 
sands of their fellow-men into carcasses and ashes. Yet few of the 
natives quailed, or renounced their faith. They calmly let the fire of 
wood cleft from the crosses before which they once prayed consume 
them, or \valked cheerfully to the blood-pit, or were flung alive into 
the open grave about to be filled up. Mothers carried their babes at 
their bosoms, or their children in their arms to the lire, the sword, or 
the precipice’s edge, rather than leave them behind to be educated in 
the pagan faith. If any one doul.)t the sincerity and fervor of the 
Christian converts of to-day, or the ability of the Japanese to accept a 
higher form of faith, or their willingness to suffer for what they be- 
lieve, they have but to read the accounts preserved in English, ’Dutch, 
French, Latin, and Japanese, of various wutnesses to the fortitude of 
the Japanese Christians of the seventeenth century. The annals of 
the primitive Church furnish no instances of sacrifice or lieroic con- 
stancy, in the Coliseum or the Eoman arenas, that were not paralleled 
on the dry^ river-beds and execution-grounds of Japan. 

Finally, in 1637, at Shimabara, the Cliristians rose by tons of thou- 
sands in arms, seized an old castle, repaired and fortified it, and raised 
the flag of rebellion. Armies from Kiushiu and the Kuanto, com- 
posed mainly of veterans of Corea and Ozaka, w'ere sent by the sho- 
gun to besiege it. Their commanders expected an easy victory, and 
sneered at the idea of having any difiiculty in subduing these farmers 
and peasants.’ A siege of two months, by land and water, was, how- 
ever, necessary to reduce tlie fortress, which was finally done with the 
aid of Dutch cannon, furnished under compulsion by the traders at 
Doshima. The intrepid garrison, after great slaughter, surrendered, 
and then the massacre of thirty-seven thousand Christians ])egan, and 
was finished by the hurling of thousands more from the rock of Pap- 
penberg, in Nagasaki harbor. Thousands more were banished to va- 
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rious provincefi, <^t pnt to deatli by torture. Others escaped, and 
tied to the island of Ji'drmosa, joining their brethren already there. 
The edicts proliibiting the “evil sect” were now proiinilgiiled and 
publislied permanently all over the empire^ and new ones eoinnianded 
that, as long as the sun should shine, no foreigners should enter Ja- 
pan, or natives leave ih The Dutch gained the privilege of a paltry 
trade and residence on the little fan-sliaped island of Deshiina (outer 
island), in front of Nagasaki. Here, under degrading restrictions and 
constant surveillance, lived a little company of less than twenty IIol- 
iauders, who were allowed one ship per annimi to come from the 


“The Tarpeiau Bock of Japan:” the Island of Pappenberg, in Nagasaki Harbor. (Now 
used as a picnic resort.) 

Dutch East Indies and exchange commodities of Japan for those of 
Holland. 

After nearly a hundred years of Christianity and foreign inter- 
course, the only apparent results of this contact with another religion 
and cmlization were the adoption of gunpowder, and hre-arms as 
weapons, the use of tobacco, and the habit of smoking, tlie making 
of sponge-cake (still called Castira— the Japanese form of Castile), 
the naturalization into the language of a few foreign words, the intro- 
duction of new and strange forms of disease, among which the Japa- 
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nese count the scouro'e of the venereal virus, and the permanent addi- 
tion to that catalogue of terrors which prieist and magistrate in Asiat- 
ic countries ever hold as weapons to overawe the herd. For centuri<}s 
the mention of that nam^ would bate the breath, blancdi tlie cheek, 
and smite with fear as with an earthquake shock. It was the syno- 
nym of sorcery, sedition, and all that was hostile to the purity of the 
home and the peace of society. All over the empire, in e^'crv city, 
town, viliage, and hamlet ; by the roadside, ferry, or mountain pass; 
at every entrance to the capital, stood the public notice - l.)oarJs, on 
which, with prohihitions against the great crimes that disturb the 
relations of society and government, was one tablet, written with a 
deeper brand of guilt, with a more hideous memory of l,tloo<i, witli a 
more awful terror of torture, than when the like superscri]diou was 
affixed at the top of a cross that stood between two thieves on a little 
hill outside Jerusalem. Its daily and familiar sight startled ever and 
anon the peasant to clasp hands and utter a fresh prayer, the \mizv 
to add new v(*n{.>in to his maledictions, the magistrate to shake his 
head, and to the motlier a ready wmrd to hush the crying of hei* fret- 
ful babe. That name was Christ. So thoroughly w'as Christianity, 
or the ^^ Jashiu 711011 ^'’ (corrupt sect), supposed to be eradicated before 
the end of the seventeenth century, that its existence was historical, 
romemhered only as an awful scar on the national mesnorv. Xo ves- 
tiges were supposed to be left of it, and no knowledge of its tenets 
was held, save by a very few scholars in Yedo, trained ex|K.‘rts, who 
were kept, as a sort of spiritual blood-hounds, to scent out the adher- 
ents of the accursed creed. 

So perfect was the work done, that the Government belim'ed fully, 
as Europeans, and among tliem Mr. Lecky, who uses the (‘xamplo to 
strengthen his argument, that “persecution had extirpated C-kristian- 
ity in Japan.” It was left to our day, since the recent opening of 
Japan, for them to discover that a mighty fire had been smoldering 
for over two centuries beneath the ashes of persecutions. As late as 
1829, seven persons, six men and an old woman, wore crucified in 
Ozaka, on suspicion of being Christians and communicating with for- 
eigners. When the French brethren of the Mission Apostolique, of 
Paris, came to Nagasaki in 1860, they found in the villages around 
them over ten thousand people who held the faith of their fathers of 
the seventeenth century. 

A few interesting traces and relics of the century of Christianity 
and foreigners still exist in Japan, In the language the names of 
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God {Deus)^ Holy^Spi^t {Espii-ltu Santo\ Jesus {Yesu), and Christ 
{KirisUto) have remained. Castira is still the name of sponge-cake, 
so universally used, and the making of which was first taught by the 
men of Castile ; and the Japanese having norZ, change that letter into r. 
The Japanese have no word for bread ; they use the Latin fan. The 
words taffel (table), Eontaku (Sunday), cuppu (cup), muda (lauda- 
num), yerikter (electricity), houton (button), hriki (tin), and many of 
the names of drugs and medicines, and rare metals and substances, 
terms in science, etc., and even some in common use, are but the Jap- 
‘inized forms of the Dutch words. I have seen “ 'Weird Specifica ” 



Hollander on DiSshima looking for the Arrival of a Ship, 


and “ Voum Von Hitter” in large Roman letters, or in hatagam., ad- 
vertised on tlie tanging signs of tte drug-stops in every part of tte 
country I tave been in, from Kobe to near Niigata, and other trav- 
elers have noticed it nearly everywhere in Japan. It is the old or 
incorrect spelling of the name of some Dutch nostrum. 

The natives speak of Christianity as the religion of the “ Lord of 
Heaven. The destruction of the Christian churches, crosses, images, 
etc., was so thorough that the discovery of relics by modern seekers 
has been very rare. A few years ago, shortly after Perry’s arrival, 
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there was in Suriiga a cave, to wMch'tlie country people resorted in 
large numbers, on account of tlie great efficacy believed to reside in an 
image of tlie mother of Shaka (Buddha), with her infant in her arms. 
The idol was reputed toAave healed many diseases. An educated 
samurai, who hated all foreigners and their ways and wmrks, especially 
the Jesus doctrine,” happening to enter the cave, perceived in a mo> 
ment that the image was a relic of the old Christian wmrsliip. It was 
nothing else than an image of the Virgin Mary and the infant Jesus. 
The samurai dashed it to pieces. 

The attempts of the English and French to open a permanent trade 
with Japan are described in Hildredth’s “Japan as It Was and Isd' 
Captain John Saris, with the ships Clove, Thomas, and Hector^ left 
England in April, 1611, with letters from the king, James I. of En- 
gland, to the “ emperor ” (shogun) of Japan. Landing at ITirado, he 
was well received, and established a factory in charge of Mi*. Richard 
Cocks. With Will Adams and seventeen of his company. Saris set 
out to see lyeyasu, w’ho was then living at the modern Sliidzuoka. 
He touched at Hakata, traversed the Inland Sea, past Shimonoseki, to 
Ozaka ; thence by boat to Fushimi, thence by horse and palanquin to 
Sumpu (KShidzuoka). In the interview accorded the English captain, 
lyeyasu invited him to visit his son, Hidetada, the ruling shogun at 
Yedo. Saris went to Yedo, visiting, on his way, Kamakura and tlie 
great copper image of Dai Biitsu, some of the Englishmen going in- 
side of it and shouting in it for the fun of the thing. They also 
WTOte their own names inside of it, as foreign tourists, visitors, and 


even personal friends of republican rulers do to this day, and ns the 
natives have always done, to immortalize themselves. After a stay 
in Yedo, they touched at Uraga ; thence returned to Sumpu, where a 
treaty, or privileges of trade, in eight articles, -was signed and gken to 
Saris. It bore the signature of Minamoto lyeyasu. 

After a tour of three months, Saris arrived at Hirado again, having 
visited Kioto, where he saw the splendid Christian churches and Jes- 
uit colleges, on his way. After discouraging attempts to open a trade 
with Siam, Corea, and China, and hostilities having broken out he- 


tv/ecn them and the Dutch, the English abandoned the project of per- 
manent trade with Japan ; and all subsequent attempts to reopen it 


failed. 


Will Adams, who was an English pilot, and the first of his nation 
in Japan, is spoken of frequently, and in no flattering terms, by the 
Jesuit fathers. He arrived in Japan in 1607, and lived in or near 
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Yedo till lie died, in *1620. By the sheer force of a manly, honest 
character, this sturdy Briton, '‘who may ’have seen Shakspeare and 
Ben Jonson” and Queen Elizabeth, rose into favor with lyeyasii, 
and gained the regard of the people. Ha knowledge of ship-build- 
ing, mathematics, and foreign affairs made him a very useful man. 
Altliough treated with honor and kindness, he was not allowed to 
leave Japan. He had a wife and daughter in England. He was 
made an officer, and given the revenues of the village of Heiiii, in Sa- 
ganii, near the modern Yokosuka, where are situated the dry-docks, 
machine-shops, and ship-building houses in which the modern war-ves- 
sels of the imperial navy are built and launched — a fitting location, so 
near the ground made classic by this exile from the greatest marine 
nation in the world. Will Adams had a son and daughter born to 
him in Japan, and there are still living Japanese who claim descent 
from him. One of the streets of Yedo was named after him, Anjin 
Clio (Pilot Street), and the people of that street still hold an annual 
celebration on the loth of June in his honor, one of wliich I attended 
in 1873. When Adams died, he, and afterward his Japanese wife, 
were buried on the summit of one of the lovely hills overlookiiig the 
Bay of Yedo, Goldshorough Inlet, and the surrounding heautiful and 
classic landscape. xAidams chose the spot himself. Tile people of 
Yedo erected memorial-stone lanterns at his tomb. Perry’s fleet, in 
1854, anchored within the very shadow of the Englishman’s sepul- 
chre. In May, 1872, Mr. Walters, of Yokohama, after a study of Plil- 
drctli and some search, discovered the tomb, which others had sought 
for in vain. Two neat stone shafts, in the characteristic style of na- 
tive monumental architecture, set on a stone pediment, mark the spot. 

I visited it, in company of the bonze in charge of the Shin shin tem- 
ple of the village, in July, 1873. 

In Charlevoix’s “ Histoire du Christianisme au Japon,” it is related 
that the Ahhe Sidotti, an Italian priest, came to Manila, with the in- 
tention of landing in Japan_, and once more attempting to regain Japan 
to Christianity. After several years’ waiting, he persuaded .the cap- 
tain of- a vessel to take him to Satsuma and set him ashore. This 
was done in 1709. He was arrested and sent to Yedo. Tliere he was 
confined in a house in the city district, called Koisliikawa, on the 
slope of a hill ever since called Kirishitan zaka (Christian slope), as 
the valley at the foot is called Kirishitan dane (Christian valley), and 
the place Kirishitan gui (Christian neighborhood). Here the censors, 
judges, scholars, and interpreters assembled, and for many days ex-^ 
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amined Mm, asking many questions *and gaining jiinicli information 
concerning foreign countries. In anotlier t)uilding near by, an old 
man and woman who had professed Christianity, and had been com- 
pelled to recant, were confeed. After the abbe’s arrival, exhorted by 
him, they again embraced their old faith. The abbe gave his name 
as Jean Baptiste. He made a cross of red paper, which he pasted on 
the wall of his room. He was kept prisoner, living for several years 
after his arrival, in Yedo, and probably died a natural death. 

About ten years ago, the Eev. S. E. Brown, D.D., discovered a 
book called Set Yd Ki Bim (Annals of Western Nations), in three 
volumes, written by the Japanese scholar who examined the abbe. 
The books contain a summary of the history and judicial proceedings 
in the case, and the information gained from tlie Italian. The whole 
narrative is of intensest interest. WMle in Tokio, in 1814, 1 endeav- 
ored to find the site of the Inquisition, and the inartyr s toinl). 

Tradition says tliat the abbe Avas buried on the opposite slope of 
the valley corresponding to that on w'liich he lived, under an old pine- 
tree, near a spring. Fushing my way tlirough scrub bamboo along a 
narrow path scarcely perceptible for the undergrowth, I saw a name- 
less stone near a hollow, evidently left by a tree that had long since 
fallen and rotted away. A little rim of w^ater issued from a spring 
hard by. At the foot Avas a rude block of stone, with a hollow' for 
water. Both were roughly hewn, and scarcely dressed with the chisel. 
Such stones in Japan mark the graves of those wlio die in disgrace, 
or unknowm, or imcared for. This w^as all that w^as visible to remind 
the visitor of- one wdiose heroic life deserved a nobler monument. 

The influence of a century of Papal Christianity in Japan on the 
national ethics and character was nil, A careful examination lias not 
revealed any trace of new principles of niorals adopted by the Japa- 
nese from foreigners in the sixteenth, as has been gained in the nine- 
teenth century, though the literary, scientific, and material gains w'ere 
great. The Japanese mental constitution and moral character liave 
been profoundly modified in turn by Buddhism and Confucianism, 
but the successive wwes of Christianism that passed over Ja|)an left 
no sediment teeming with fertility, rather a baiTen w^aste like that 
which the river-floods leave in autumn. I should he glad to see these 
statements disproved. Let us hope that the Christianity of the present, 
whether Catholic, Protestant, or Eusso-Greek, may w^ork a profounder 
and more beneficent revolution in faith and moral practice, and that 
only that kingdom may be established which is not of this w^orld. 
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xxvr. 

IYDTAS'U, THE FOUKDEB OF, YEEO. 

The last of struggles of rival military factions for the possession .-.f 
power IS now to be narrated, and the weary record of war and strife 
closed. _ Since 1159, when the Taira and Minamoto came to blows in 
the capital, and the imperial palace fell into the hands of armed men 
and the domination of the military families began, until the openim-' 
of the seventeenth century the history of Japan is but that of civil 
«ai and slaughter. The history of two centui-ies and a half that fol- 
owed the triumphs of lyeyasu is that of profound peace. Few na- 
tions m tlie world have enjoyed peace so lono\ 

The man who now stood foremost among men, who was a legislator 
well as warrior, who could win a vdetory and garner +he fruits of it 
was Tokugawa l^yeyasu, the hero of Sdkigahara, tiie most decisive bat- 
. 0 m Japanese history, the creator of the perfected dual system and 
of feudalism, and the founder of Yedo. 

to ’“®t°ric when Yama- 

Dake m the second century of our era, marched to conquer the 

Eastern tribes. In later times, the Minamoto chieftains subdued the 
p ms of the Kuantb. Until the twelfth century, the regl i aim 
tie Bay rf. Yedo was wild,- uncivilized, and spamely poinilatra^d 

In the fifteenth century, a small castle was built on 
.lound within the western circuit of the present stronghold and'ir 

S Oft ^m t 

freshment, or to obtei’n ft h 4 

gage-carriers. The name of thettmLi?!? 

kuan, a retainer of the shomin !t C V'® 

» - ,1. 3 ,™,^;;., a.: 
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art, and local lore. A Mil in the north of th(i cit};, a delightful pic- 
nic resort, hears his name, and the neighborhood of Shiba was his 
favorite drill-ground and rendezvous before setting out on forays or 
campaigns. • 

One romantic incident, in which a maiden of equal wit and beauty 
bore chief part, has made him immortal, though the name of the fair 
one has been forgotten. One day, while out hawking near IMdo, a 
heavy shower of rain fell. Dismounting from his horse, he, with his 
attendant, approached a house, and in very polite terms begged the 
loan of a grass rain-coat. (mmo). A pretty girl, daughter of "the man 
of the house, came out, listened, blushing, to the request, but, answer- 
ing not a word, ran to the garden, plucked a flower, handed it, with 
mischief in her eyes, to the hero, and then coquettishly ran away. 
Ota, chagrined and vexed at such apparently frivolous manners and 
boorish inhospitality, and the seeming slight put upon his rank, re- 
turned in wrath, and tlirough the rain, to his castle, inwardly cursing 
the “Adzuma Ebisii,” who did not know how to treat a gentleman. 
It happened that, shortly after, some court nobles from Kioto were 
present, sharing the hospitalities of the castle at Yedo, to whom lie 
related the incident. To his own astonishment, the guests were de- 
lighted. “ Here,” said they, “ in the wilderness, and among the ‘Ad- 
zuma Ebisu,’ is a gentle girl, who is not only versed in classic poetry, 
but had the wit and maidenly grace to apply it in felicitous style?' 
Ota had asked, for a rain-coat (mmo); the little coquette was too po- 
lite to acknowledge she had none. How could she say ^^no” to such 
a gallant ^ Rather, to disguise her negative, she had handed him a 
mountain camellia ; and of this flower the poet of Yamato had, centu- 
ries ago, sung: “Although the mountain camellia has seven or eiglit 
petals, yet I grieve to say it has no seed” (mmo). 

After the death of Ota, no name of any great note is attached to 
the unimportant village or fortress; but in 1590, at the siege of Oda- 
wara, Hideyoshi suggested to his general, lyeyasfl, Yedo as the best 
site for the capital of the Kuanto. After the overthrow of the “ later 
Hoj5 ” clan, and the capture of their castle at Odawara, lyeyasii went 
to Yedo and began to found a city. He set up his court, and 'watched 
his chances. 

lyeyasu w’-as born at Okasaki, in Mikawa, in 1542 ; he served with 
iSTobunaga and with Hideyoshi ; ■ again fought with the latter, and 
again made terms with him. His first possessions were Mikaw'a and 
Suruga. In the latter province he built a fine castle at Sumpu (now 
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called Shidzttoka), anji made ft his residence for many }-ears. Ho 
seems to have had littk to do with the Corean expedition. AVliiie 
busy in building- Yedo in 1598, he received news of the taiko’s sick- 
ness, attended his death-bed, and w-as iii-g»d to swear to ju-oteet the 
interests of Ilideyori, then six years old. lie evasively declined. 

The prospects of the boy w'ere not very fine. In the first place, few 
people believed him to be the son of the taikO. In the second p'iac.e, 
the high-spirited lords and nobles, who prided themselves on their blinx.! 
and lineage, detested Hideyoshi as an upstart, and had been kept in 
curb only by his indomitable will and genius. They were still more 
incensed at the idea of his son Ilideyori, even if a true son, snceeed- 
ing. ^ Again : Hidenobu, the nephew of Nobunaga, was li' ing, and 
put in a claim for power. His professed conversion to t’hrisiianitv 
gave him a show of support among the Christian malcontents. A*s 
for IjAyasii, ho was suspected of wishing to seize the military power 
of the whole empire. The strong hand of the taiko was no lono-er 
felt. ^ The abandonment of the Corean invasion brought back a host 
of men and leaders, flushed with victory and ambition. Differences 

sprung up among the five governors. With such elements at work 

thousands of men, idle, to whom war was pastime and deli-dit princes 
eager for a fray in which land was the spoil, more than one-man aspir- 
ing to fill the dead master’s place-only a spark was needed to kindle 
tlie blaze of war. 

Tho^governors suspected lyeyasu. They began to raise an army 
lyeyasu was not to he surprised. He followed the e.xample of his 
rivals and watched. I shall not tax the patience of the reader to fol- 
low through the mazes of the intricate quarrels which preceded tlie 
final appeal to arms. _Snlfice to say, that after the seizure an<l resoiz- 

Of the taiko’s splendid 
pdace m Fushmn, the army of the league and the armv of IveYasi. 
mCt at bekigahara (plain of the hamer), in Omi, near Lake Bivva.' 

Bj this battle were decided the condition of Japan for over tw 

Hideyoshi, the settlement of the Tokugawa family in lien-dit-.m- - 
cession to the shogunate, the fate of Christianity, the isolation ofTi’ 
pan fiom the world, the fixing into poi-manencv of the rPi i 
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and soldiers ^vlio liad served in tlic Coi'ean campaigns. Among tlieni 
were the clans of Satsiiina, Chuslnu, Ujesugi, and Ukita, %Yitl.i the 
famous Christian generals, Konishi and Isliida. This army, one liun- 
dred and eighty thousand strong, was a heterogeneous mass of veter- 
ans, acting under various leaders, and animated by various interests. 
As the leaders lacked unity of purpose, so the army was made the vic- 
tim of discordant counsels and orders. On the other hand, the army 
of one man, lyeyasu, had one soul, one discipline, and one purpose. 
The Castle of Oifii, in Mino, was captured by one of bis captains. On 
the 1st of October, 1600, lyeyasu marched from Yedo over tlie Tu- 
kaido with a re-enforcement of thirty thousand troops. His standard 
was a golden fan and a white flag embroidered with hollyhocks. The 
diviners had declared the road to the West w^as shut.” lyeyasu 
answ^ered, “Then I shall open it by knocking.” On the thirti,‘enth 
day he arrived at Gifu, w^here he effected a junction with his main 
body. Some one offered him a persimmon (ogaki). He said, as it 
fell in his hand, “ Ogaki w'aga te ni otsurii ” (“ Ogaki has fallen into 
my hand”). He threw it down, and allowed his attendants to eat the 
good-omened and luscious pieces. 

The battle-field at Sekigahara is an open, rolling space of ground, 
lying just inside the eastern slope of hills on the w^est wall of Lake 
Biwui, and part of the populous plain drained by the Kiso gawa, a 
branch of wiiich crosses tlie field and winds round the hill, on which, 
at that time, stood a residence of tlie Portuguese missionaries. The* 
ISTakasendo,'^ one of the main roads between Yedo and Kioto, enters 
from Omi, and bisects the field from wx^st to east, while from the north- 
wxst, near the village of Sekigahara, the road enters from Echizuii. By 

*The Nakasendo (Central Moiin tain Road) is tliree Inmdred and eiu-bty-one 
miles long. It begins at tlie Bridge of Sanjo, over the river at Kioto, and ends at 
Nihon Bridge in Tukid. It was used, in part, as early as the second century, but 
was more fully opened in the early part of the eighth eontury. It passes through 
(3mi, Mino, Shinano, Kddztike, terminating in Musashi. It can be easily trav- 
ersed in fourteen days; but the tourist who can understand and appreciate all 
lie sees would be reluctant to perform the tour, if for pleasure, hi less than a 
month. There are on the route nine toyt: (mountain passes). It carries the trav- 
eler through the splendid scenery of Shinano, which averages twenty -live hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, along Lake Biwa, and nearly its whole length is 
classic ground. The Nakasendo is sometimes called the Kisokaido. An excel- 
lent guide-book, in seven volumes, full of good engravings, published hi 1805, 
called K'mji Mehho Dz^uje (“Collection of Pictures of Famous Places on the Na- 
kasendo”), furnishes the information that makes a sight of the lamous places 
very enjoyable. The heights of the toge are as follows; <520, 2150, 0060,4340, 3G80, 
5590, 3310", and 4130 feet, respectively. 
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tins road the writer, in 18'72, came to roach the classic site ami, stud}- 
the spot around which -eluster so many stirring incmorit's. llie lead- 
ers of the army of the league, hadng arrangcMl tlu'ir }d:uis, inarr]e,Hl 
out from the Castle of Ogald at early n^iorn on the lifteenth day of 
the Ninth month. They built a lire on a hill overlooking tluj nnrrtov 
path, to guide them as they walked without kecjung ste]>. It was 
raining, and the armor and clothes of the soldiers wei-e ver\’ wet. ,Al 
five o’clock they reached the field, the Satsiuna elan taking up their 
position at the foot of a hill facing east. Konisln, tlie (.'liristlan li{a‘o 
of Corea, commanded the left centre, Ishida, the extronie lelt. Ihmr 
famous commanders formed, with their corps, the rig] it wing. Ro- 
serves were stationed on and about the hills facing north. The cav- 
alry and infantry, according to the Gimi Sid iigiires, numberetl one 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand. 

At early morn of the same day one of the pickets of lyeynsiTs out- 
posts hastened to the tent of his general and reported that all the en- 
emy had left the Castle of Ogaki. Other pickets, from oth(*r points, 
announced the same reports simultaneously, lyeyasu, in high glee, 
exclaimed, “ The enemy has indeed fallen into my hand.'’ He order- 
ed his generals to advance and take positions on the field, hiinsdl 
leading the centre. His force numbered seventy-five thousand. 

This was the supreme moment of lyeyasii’s life. The picture as 
given us by native artist and tradition is that of a mediiim^sized and 
rotund man, of full, round, and merry face, who loved mirth at tlie 
right time and place, and even when others could not relish or see its 
appropriateness. Of indomitable will and energy, and liaving a gen- 
ius for understanding men’s natures, he astonished Ins. enemies by ce- 
lerity of movement and the promptitude with which he followed up 
his advantages. Nevertheless, he was fond of whims. One of these 
was to take a hot bath before beginning a battle ; anotlier was to is- 
sue ambiguous orders purposely when he wished to leav'e a subordi- 
nate to act according to his own judgment. On the present occasion, 
his whim was to go into battle with armor donned, but \vith n<.> hel- 
met on, knotting his handkerchief over his bare forehead. A, dense 
fog hung like a pall over the battle-field, so that one could not see. far- 
ther than a few feet. 

The two armies, invisible, stood facing each other. However, lye- 
yasu sent an officer with a body of men with white flags, wlio ad- 
vanced six hundred feet in front of the main army, to prevent surprise. 
At eight o’clock the fog lifted and rolled away, and the two hosts de- 
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scried eacli otlier. After a few nioliients^ tli^^ drums and 

coiiclis of tlie ceiiti’e of eacli army souiidedj ^id a sliarp fire of iiiatcli- 
locks and a sliower of arrows opened the battle. The easterners at 
first wavered, and till, nocwi the issue was doubtful. Cannon were 
used during the battle, but the bloodiest w'ork was done with the 
sword and spear. One of the corps in the army of the league deserted 
and joined the side of lyeyasu. At noon, the discipline and unity of 
the eastern army and the prowess and skill of lyeyasu triumphed. 
Ordering his conch-blowers and drummers to beat a final charge, and 
the reserves having joined the main ]>ody, a charge wuis made along 
the whole line. The enemy, routed, broke and fled. Nearly all the 
wounded, and hundreds of unscathed on the battle-field, committed 
hara-kiri in order not to survive tlie disgrace. Tlie pursuers cut off 
the heads of all overtaken, and the butchery was frightfuL The grass 
was dyed red, and" the moor became literally, not only an Aceldama, 
but a Oolgotlia. According to the Guai Skis exaggerated figures, 
forty thousand heads w’ere cut ofiE. Of the Eastern army four thousand 
were slain, Imt no general was killed. The soldiers assembled, accord- 
ing to custom, after the battle in the centre of the field, to siiow their 
captives and heads. On this spot now stands a memorial mound of 
granite masonry within a raised earthen embankment, surrounded and 
approaclied from the road by rows of pine-trees. On the Kioto side 
of the village, near tlie shrine of Hachiraan, may be seen a Jcuhidzuica 
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XXVIL 

TEE PERFECTION OF DUARCIIT AND FEUDALISE. 

AVe liave traced the rise and fall of no fewer than six families that 
held governing power in their persons or in reality. These were in 
succession the Sngawara, Fujiwara, Taira, Minamoto, Hojo, and x\shi- 
kaga. The last half of the sixteenth century witnessed the rise, not 
of great families, but of individuals, the mark of wdiose genius and en- 
ergy is stamped upon Japanese history. These three individuals w’ere 
Nobnnaga, Hideyoshi, and lyeyasu. Who and what w'ere they ? 

Nobunaga was one of many clan-leaders who, by genius and dar- 
ing, rose above the crowd, and planned to bring all the others in sub- 
jection to himself, that he might rule them in the mikado’s name. 
From having been called Baka Bono (Lord Fool) by his enemies, he 
rose to be Nai Dai Jin, and swayed powder equal to a shogun, but he 
never received that name or honor ; for not being a Minamoto, he w'as 
ineligible. But for this inviolable precedent, Nobnnaga might have be- 
come Sei-i Tai Shogun, and founded a family line as proud and pow’- 
erful as that of the Tokugawas of later time. 

"Who w^as Hideyoshi? This question w^as often asked, in his own 
time, by men who felt only too keenly what he was. This man, who 
manufactured his owm ancestry on paper, w^as a parvenu from tlu‘ 
peasant class, w^ho, from grooming his master’s horses in the stalJe, 
continued his master’s work, as shogun, in the field, and, trampling 
on all precedent, amazed the Fujiwara peers by getting the office of 
kuambaku. 

Who w^as lyeyasu? Neither of his twm predecessors had Minamoto 
blood. lyeyasu, though at first an obscure captain under Nobunaga, 
was of true Genji stock. The blood of mikados, and of the great 
conquerors of Eastern Japan, was in his veins. He w’as destined to 
eclipse even the splendor of his forefathers. He wuis eligible, by right 
of descent, to become Sei-i Tai Shogun, or chief of all the daimios. 

The family of Tokugawa took its name from a place and river in 
Shimotsuke, near Ashikaga and Nitta — wdiich are geograpliical as 
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well as personal names — claimed dtsscent frrjm the mikado Seiwa 
tliroiigli the hlinainoto Yoshiiye, thence through tliat of Nitta Yoshi- 
sada. Tokiigawa Shiro, the father of lyeyasu, lived in the village of 
Matsndaira, in Mikawa. Jyeyasu always signed the documents sent 
to foreigners, Minamoto no lyeyasu. 

As it is the custom in Japan, as in Europe, to name families after 
places, the name of this obscure village, Matsudaira, was also taken as 
a family name by nearly all vassals, who held their lands by direct 
grant from lyeyasu. In 1867, no fewer than fifty “four daimios were 
holding the name Matsudaira. The title of the daimio in whose capi- 
tal the writer lived in 1871, was Matsudaira Echizen no Kami. 



The Tokngawa crest was a circle inclosing three leaves of tlie awoi 
(a species of mallow, found in Central Japan) joined at the tips, the 
stalks touching the circle. This gilded trefoil gleamed on the Govern- 
ment buildings and property of the shogun, and on the official docu- 
ments, boats, robes, flags, and tombs. On Kaempfer’s and Hildreth’s 
hooks there is printed under it the misleading legend, “ Insignia hii- 
peratons Japonici.” The trefoil flag fluttered in the breeze when 
Commodore Perry made his treaty under its shadow. To this day 
many foreigners suppose it to he the national flag of Japan. It was 
simply the family crest of the chief daimid in Japan. 

The imperial court, yearning for peace, and finding in lyeyasu the 
person to keep the empire in order, command universal obedience, and 
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satisfy the blood requjfements ef precedent to the office, created him 
Sei-i Tai Shogun, and it»was left to Minamoto Tokiigawa Ij-eyasil to 
achieve the perfection of duarchy and Japanese feudalism. 

Let ns see how he arranged the chess-bfjjird of the empire. There 
were his twelve children, a number of powerful princes of large landed 
possessions whom he had not conquered, but conciliated ; the. lesser 
daimios, who had joined him in his career; his own retainers of e^■cry 
grade; and a vast and miscellaneous an-ay of petty feudal superior^, 
having grants of land and retinues of from three to one hundred fol- 
lowers. The long hereditary occupation of certain lands had given 
the holders a right which even lyeyasti could not dispute. Out of 
such complexity and chaos, how was such a motley array of 2 >roud 
and turbulent men to be reduced to discipline and obedience ? Upon 
such a palimpsest, how was an accurate map to be drawn, or a durable 
legible record to be written ? lyeyasfi had force, resources, and pa- 
tience. He was master of the arts of conciliation and of lettino- alone 
lie could wait for time to do its work. He would give men 'the op- 
portunity of being conquered by their own good sense. 

Of lyeyash’s twelve children, three daughters married the daimios 
<> Mimasaka, Sagami, and Hida. Of his nine sons, Nobuyastt died 
before his father became shogun. Hideyastt, his second son,' had been 
adopted by the taiko, but a son was born to the latter. lyeyastt then 
gave his son the province of Echizen. Hence the Eehizen clansmen 
as relatives of the shogunal family, were ever their stanchest sup- 
porters, even until the cannon fired at Fushimi in 1868. Their crest 

.nfeoffed with Echizen, many prominent men and heads of old families 
exposing that he would, of course, succeed his father in office, followed 
him to his dommn and lived there. Hence in Fiikui, the capital of 
Echizen, in which I lived during the year 1871, 1 became acqLinted 
vith the descendants of many proud families, whose ancestors had 
nursed a profound disappointment for over two centuries • for IveyasQ 
^ose his third son, Hidetada, who had married a daughtei 'o/S: 
taiko, to succeed him in the shogunate. 

JMayashi, fifth son of lyeyasfi, whose title was Matsudaira Satsuma 

Kami, died young. At his death five of his retainers disembov^M 
Wives, that they might follow their young master into the W 
land. This IS smd to be the last instance of the ancient enStom 

chrntcr master), such as we have noticed in a foimer 

< P • urmg the early and medimval centuries occur authentic in- 
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buri^rofl-*^'^^ immolation, or the mote horrible tost of loyalty m the 

bX o the.earth, ;dth only the head 

■ibove ground, who were left to starve slowly to death. BuryL a man 

of a^nT*^ h" of a castle about to be built or in the pier 

In this F’Tyr superstitions. 

piS St 

vasfi’c +1 1 ■ i ^'^bilitj, 01 clans, no record is given of lye- 

Ka-a Mutsn R,S f r those of Satsuma, 

^ a a, Mutsu, Higo, and a few others — all-powerful daimios whose 

pLdSE JT “'T. “-tea -ill. th, 

rto W« cdfcd (i,™K (a, .k,,, Ja 5' 

“““ *““«• ''•«> «10,500 
056,000, and 360,000 koku of rice, respectively. They were held in 

great respect, and wielded immense influence. Their yashikis in Yedo 
WCTe among the largest, and placed in the most conspicuous and com- 

UyLo" riUblf M at Shiba and 

Uyeno, the bronze memorial lanterns presented in honor of the de- 
ceased ruler are pre-eminent above all others for their size and beauty 
In the course of history down to 1868, it resulted that the first set 
en shoguns_ were descendants of lyeyastt in the line of direct heirs.* 

I and thence downward to the sixteenth, or next to the 

last, the shoguns were all really of the blood of Kii. The Owari fam- 
ily was never represented on the seat of lyeyastt. It was generally 
relie v ed, and is popularly stated, that as the first Prince of Mito had 

* SHOGUNS OF THE TOKUGAWA FAMILY. 

9. ly^shige...,. ........ 1745-1762 

10 . lydharu ........ 1762-1786 

11 . lyt^nori. ....... 1787-1837 

12 . ly^yoslii 1838-1852 

13. lyesada*....... ia53-1858 •> 

14. lyemocM. ....... .... 1858-1866 V 

15. Noriyosiut .. ......... 1866-1868) 


1. lyeyasu 1603-1604 

2. Hid(5tacla. . , 

3. lyemitsu.. 

4. lyetsuna . , 

5. Tsnnayoshi. 

6. lyenobii 1709-1712 

7. lydtsugii 1713-1716 

8. Yoshimnne 1717-1744 


1605-1622 

1623-1649 

1650-1680 

1681-1708 


sho^M were style/Tai-bun by tillvera°na docnment. The last three 

ruga “ ‘ Sei-i Tal Shognn, still living (im) at ShidzuOka, to Sn- • 
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inarricd the daughter an enertiy of lyeyasii, the Mito family could 
not funush an heir to tire shogunate. In 1867, however, as we shall 
sec, Keiki, a son of Mito, but adopted into the Hitotsubashi family, be- 
came the thirty-ninth and last Sei-i Tai Sh^mn of Japan, the fifteenth 
and last of Tokugawa, and the fourth and last “ Tycoon ” of Japan. 

Next to the Gosankc ranked the Kokushiu {hohi, province ; shin, 
ruler) daimios, the powerful leaders whom lyeyasii defeated, or won 
over to obedience, but never tamed or conquered. He treated tliem 
rather as equals less fortunate in the game of war than himself. Some 
of them were direct descendants of the Kokushiu appointed by Yori- 
tomo, but most were merely successful military adventurers like lye- 
yasu himself. Of these, Kaga was the wealthiest. He ruled over 
Kaga, Noto, and Etchiu, his chief city and castle being at Kanezawa. 
His income was 1,027,000 koku. The family name was Maeda. 
There were three cadet families ranking as Tozama, two with incomes 
of 100,000, the other of 10,000 koku. The Maeda crest consisted of 
live circles, around ten short rays representing sword-punctures. The 
Shimadzu family of Satsuma ruled over Satsuma, Oziimi, Hhiga, and 
the Liu Kill Islands — revenue, 710,000 koku; chief city, Kagoshima. 
There was one cadet of the house of Shimadzh, with a revenue of 
27,000 koku. The crest was a white cross^' within a circle. 

The Datte family ruled over the old northern division of Hondo, 
called Mutsu ; capital, Sendai ; revenue, 326,000 koku. There were 
three cadet families, two having 30,000 koku; and one, Uwajima, in 
lyo, 100,000. Their crest was two sparrows within a circle of bamboo 
and leaves. 

The Hosokawa family ruled Higo; income 540,000 : the chief city 
is Kumamoto, in which is one of the finest castles in Japan, built by 
Kato Kiyomasa. Of three cadets whose united incomes were 81,300 
koku, two had cities in Higo, and one in Hitachi ; crest, eight disks 
around a central smaller disk. 

The Kuroda family ruled Chikuzen; revenue, 520,000; chief city 
Fukuoka; crest, a black disk. One cadet in Kadzusa had 30,000 
koku , crest, a slice of cucumber. A.nother in Chikuzen ; revenue, 
50,000 ; crest. Wistaria flowers. 

*Tlus cruciform figure of the Greek pattern puzzled Xavier, who suspected 
theology in it. It has been a perpetual mare’s-nest to the many would-be anti- 
quarians, who burn to immortalize themselves by unearthing Christian relies in 
Japan. It is a standard subject of dissertation by new-comers, who help to <rivc 
a show of truth to the platitude of the ports, that “the longer one lives in 
Japan, the less he knows about it.” It is simply a horse’s bit-ring. 
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power, and a skillfully^ wrought? plan of division of land among tlie 
other daimi5s, w^as able «to rule for over two and a half (xmturies. 
Theoretically, he was primus inter pares ; in actuality, lie was supreme 
over inferiors. The mikado was left with jnerely nominal power, de- 
pendent upon the Yedo treasury for revenue and protection, but he 
was still the fountain of honor and preferment, and, with his court, 
formed what was the lawful, and, in the last analysis, the only true 
power. There was formed at Yedo the de facto, actual administrative 
government of the empire. With the imperial family, court, and iio- 
bles, lyeyasu had nothing' to do except as vassal and guardian, lie 
simply undertook to settle the position and grade the power of the 
territorial nobles, and rule them by the strong hand of military force. 
Nevertheless, real titles were bestowed only by the emperor ; and an 
honor granted, however empty of actual power, from the Son of 
Heaven in Kioto was considered immeasurably superior to any gift 
which the awe-compelling chief daimio in Yedo could bestow. The 
possession of rank and official title is the ruling passion of a Jaj)anese. 
The richest daimios, not content with their power and revenue, spent 
vast sums of money, and used every influence at the Kioto court, to 
win titles, once, indeed, the exponent of a reality that existed, but, 
since the creation of the duarchy and the decay of the mikado’s ac- 
tual power, as absurdly empty as those of the mediatized princes of 
Germany, and having no more connection with the duties implied 
than the title of Pontifex Maximus has with those of Chief Brido-e- 
builder in Rome. * 

The head of the proud Shimadzii family, with his vast provinces 
of Satsuma, Hiuga, Ozumi, and the Liu Kiu Islands, cared as much 
for the pompous vacuity of Shuri no daibu (“ Chief of the Office of 
Ecclesiastical Carpenters ”) as to be styled Lord of Satsuma. 

It is in the geographical distribution of his feudal vassals that the 
pnms of ly^yash is seen. Wherever two powerful clans that still 
ore a grudge against the Tokugawa name were neighbors, he put bc- 
ween them one of his own relatives or direct vassals, which served to 
prevent the two daimios from combining or intriguing. Besides dis- 
posing of his enemies so as to make them harmless, his obiect was 
0 guard the capital, Kioto, so that aspiring leaders could never ao-ain 

^ th. .t a. M do., m times 

pm ^ He thus removed a chronic element of disorder. 
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russals, while Owari and Kii were a^iffned to Ms sons. His fudai 
vasriuls, or hoiisoliold troops,” were also ranged on the west, while 
to the south-west was Ozaka, a city in the government domain, ruled 
by his own officials. Thus the capital was completely walled in by 
friends of Tokiigawa, and isolated from their enemies. 

Mori, once the lord of ten provinces, and the enemy of Tokugawa, 
was put away into the extreme south-west of Hondo, all his territories 
except Nagato and Suwo being taken from him, and given to Toku- 
gawa’s direct vassals. Opposite to Nagato were Kokiira and Chikuzen, 
enemies of Nagato. We shall see the significance of this when we 
treat of events leading to the Ecstoration (1853-1868). Shikoku 
was properly divided, so as to secure a preponderance of Tokugawa’s 
most loyal vassals, Kiushiu was the weakest part of the system ; yet 
even here Satsuma was last and farthest away, and Higo, his feudal 
rival and enemy, was put next, and the most skillful disposition possi- 
ble made of the vassals and friends of Tokugawa. 

In the dainiioates succession to their lands \vas hereditary, but not 
always to the oldest son, since the custom of adoption was very preva- 
lent, and all the rights of a son were conferred on the adopted one. 
Often the adopted child w'as no relation of the ruler. Sickly infants 
were often made to adopt a son, to succeed to the inheritance and keep 
up the succession. One of the most, curious sights on occasions of 
important gatherings of samurai, Avas to see babies and little boys 
dressed in men' s clothes, as “ heads of families,” sustaining the dignity 
of representing the family in the clan. I saw such a sight in 1871. 

One great difference between the Japanese system and that of en- 
tails in Europe lay in this, that the estate granted to each daimic) 
could not be added to, or diminished, either by marriage, or by pur- 
chase, or by might, except by express permission and grant from the 
shogun, the superior of all. 

Next to the daimios ranked the hatamoto, or flag-supporters {hata^ 
flag ; moto, root, under), who Avere A^assals of the shogun — ^liis special 
dependence in war time — having less than ten thousand koku reve- 
nue. Each had from three to thirty retainers in his train. They 
were, in most cases, of good family, descendants of noted waniors. 
Tliey numbered eighty thousand in various parts of the empire, but 
the majority lived in Yedo. They formed the great body of military 
and civil officials. The gokenin, many of the descendants of lyeya- 
sh’s private soldiers, Avere inferior in Avealth and rank to the liatamoto, 
but with them formed the hereditary personal following of the sho- 
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gun, and constitul^ed tjie Tolcu|-awa clan proper, whose united reve- 
nues amounted to nearlj^ nine million kolcu. The sliogun, or chief 
daimio of the empire, has thus unapproachable military rcsoiin.^es, fol- 
lowing, and revenue, and could overawe «ourt and emperor above, 
princes and vassals beneath. 

All included within the above classes and tiieir military retainers 
were samurai, receiving hereditary incomes of rice from the Govern- 
ment. They were privileged to wear two swords, to be exempt from 
taxes. They may be styled the military-literati of the country. To tlie 
great bulk of these samurai were given simply their daily portion of 
rice; to others, rations of rice for from two to five persons. Some of 
them received small offices or positions, to which land or other sources 
of income were attached. The samurai’s ideas of honor forbade him 
to do any work or engage in any business. His only duty was to keej> 
perfunctory ^vatch at the castle or his lord’s house, -walk in his lord’s 
retinue, or on stated occasions appear in ceremonial dress. Ilis life 
was one of idleness and ease ; and, as may be imagined, the long cent- 
uries of peace served only to develop the dangerous character of this 
large class of armed idlers. Some, indeed, were studious, or engaged 
with zeal in martial exercises, or became teachers ; but the majority 
spent their life in eating, smoking, and lounging in brothels and tea- 
honses, or led a wild life of crime in one of the great cities. When 
too deeply in debt, or having committed a crime, they left their homes 
and the service of their masters, and roamed at large. Such men were 
called rbnim^ or wave-men.” Usually they were villains, ready for 
any deed of blood, the reserve mercenaries from which every conspir- 
ator could recruit a squad. Occasionally, the ronin was a virtuous cit- 
izen, who had left the service of his lord for an honorable purpose. 

Ill fared it with the merchants. They were considered so low in 
the social scale that they had no right in any way to oppose or to 
remonstrate with the samurai. Among the latter were many noble 
examples of chivalry, men who were ever ready to assist the oppress- 
ed and redress their wrongs, often becoming knights-errant for tlie ben- 
efit of the wronged orphan and the widow, made so by a murderer’s 
hand. But among the hatanioto and gokenin, especially among the 
victors of Sekigahara, cruelties and acts of violence were not only fre- 
quent and outrageous, but winked at by the Government officials. 
These blackmailers, in need of funds for a spree, would extort money 
under various pretexts, or none at all, from helpless tradesmen ; or 
their servants would sally out to a tea-house, and, having eaten or 
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(Inmk tlieir fill, would leave witliout •paying, swaggering, drunk, and 
^'inging between tlieir tipsy liiccoiiglis. Remonstrances from the 
landlord would be met with threats of violence, and it was no rare 
thing for them, in their drunken fury, to slash off his head. Yet 
these same non-producers and genteel loafers were intensely sensitive 
on many points of honor, and would be ready at any moment to die 
for their master. The possession of swords, and the arrogance bred 
of their superiority as a privileged class, acted continually as a temp- 
tation to brawls and murder. 

Edinburgh, in the old days of the clans, is perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of Yedo during the Tokugawa times. Certain localities in Yedo 
at night w^ould not suffer by a comparison wutli the mining regions 
of California during the first opening of the diggings, when to eat ” 
a man, or to kill an Indian before breakfast, was a feather in the cap 
of men wdio lived with revolvers constantly in their belts. As there 
were alw^ays men in the gulches of whom it wuis a standing prophecy 
that they would “ die with their hoots on,” so there was many a man 
in every city of Japan of wdiom it would he a nine days’ wonder 
should he die with his head on. Of such men it was said that their 
death would be inujini (in a dog’s place). 

Yet the merchant and farmer were not left utterly helpless. The 
Otokodate were gallant and noble fellows, not of the samurai class, 
but their bitter enemies. The swash-hucklers often met their match 
in these men, who took upon themselves to redress the grievances of 
the unarmed classes. The Otokodate were hound together into a 
sort of guild to help each other in sickness, to succor each other in 
peril, to scrupulously tell the truth and keep their promises, and never 
to be guilty of meanness or cowardice. They lived in various parts 
of Japan, though the most famous dwelt in Yedo. They were the 
champions of the people, who loved and applauded them. Many a 
bitter conflict took place between them and the overbearing samurai, 
especially the ‘‘white-hilts.” The story of their gallant deeds forms 
tlie staple of ma,ny a popular story, read with delight by the common 
people. 

Below the samurai, or gentry, the three great classes were the farm- 
ers, artisans, and merchants. These were the common people. Be- 
neath them were the etas^ who were skinners, tanners, leather-dressers, 
grave-diggers, or those who in any way handled raw -hide or buried 
animals. They were the pariahs, or social outcasts, of Japan. They 
were not allowed to enter a house, or to eat or drink, sit or cook at 
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the same fire with^oth^ person^ These people were said bj some to 
be descendants of Coreaif prisoners ; by others, to have been original- 
ly the people who killed animals for feeding the imperial falcons. As 
Buddhism prohibited the eating of animals as food, tlie eta were left 
out of the pale of society. The hinin (not liiiman) were the lowest 
class of beggars, the squatters on waste lands, who built huts along the 
road, and existed by soliciting alms. They also attended to the execu- 
tion of criminals and the disposal of their corpses. In general, they 
were filthy and disgusting, in their rags and dirt. 

There were thus, according to one division, eight classes of society : 
1st, the huge, Kioto or court nobility; 2d, the daimios, Yedo or ter- 
ritorial nobles ; 3d, the buke, or hatamoto, or samurai of lower rank 
than that of daimio and priest ; 4th, landed proprietors without title, 
and farmers, called hiyahusho ; 5th, artisans, carpenters, etc., called 
sliokonin; 6th, merchants, shop-keepers, and traders, called ahinclo; 
7th, actors, prostitutes, genteel beggars, etc. ; 8th, tanners, skinners, 
hinin, and eta. 

Another division is that into four classes: 1st, military and official 
— samurai ; 2d, agricultural — farmer ; 3d, laboring — artisan ; 4th, 
trading — merchant. Below the level of humanity were the eta and 
hinin. 

This was the constitution of society in Japan during the rule of 
the Tokugawa until 1868. 

lyeyasu, in 1600 and the years follow- ing, employed an army of 
300,000 laborers in Yedo, in enlarging the castle, digging moats and 
canals, grading streets, filling marshes, and erecting buiidings. His 
fleets of junks brought granite from Iliogo for the citadel and gate 
buttresses, and the river -boats the dark stone for the w^alls of the en- 
ceinte. His faith in the future of the city was shown in his ordering 
an immense outer ditch to be dug, w’-hich far more than completely 
encircled both castle and city, and gates and towers to be built, wdien 
as yet there was no wall connecting, or dw^eliing-houses within them, 
and city people sauntered out into the country to see and laugli at 
them. According to tradition, the gTeat founder declared that\^alls 
would be built, and the city extend far beyond them. The prediction 
was verified; for it is probable that within fifty years, as we know 
from old maps of Yedo, the land east of the river %vas built upon, and 
the city had spread to within two -thirds of its present proportions, 
and before the year 1700 had a population of over 500,000 souk 
Yedo never did have, as the Hollanders guessed, and as our old text- 
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books, in stereotyped plirase, told us, ^,500,000 souk It is probable 
tliat, in 1857, wlien Mr. Townsend Harris, tiie Ainerican envoy, first 
entered it, it bad as many as 1,000,000. In 1872, by oificial census, 
tbe population of Tbkio, including that of tbe villages around it and 
imder tbe iiiiiiiicipal jurisdiction, was 925,000; of tbe city proper, 
790,000 permanent residents, to wbicb should be added nearly 100,000 
floating population. 

Outside of Yedo, tbe strengtb of tbe great unifier was spent on tbe 
publics roads and bigbways, especially tbe TokaidO, or road skirting 
tlic Eastern Sea, wbicb begins at Kioto and ends at Toldd. He aiv 
ranged fifty “tbree stations (s/w/rzf, relays, or post- stations), at wbicb 
were hotels, pack-horses, baggage - coolies, and palanquin - bearers. A 
regular code of regulations to govern tbe movements of the daimios 
and nobles wben traveling— the etiquette to be observed, the scale of 
prices to be charged — was duly arranged, and continued in force until 
1868. The roads, especially tbe mountain-passes, bridges, and ferries, 
were improved, and one ri (measure of two and two -fifth miles) liill- 
ocks to mark the distances set up. Tbe regulations required that tbe 
main roads sliould be thirty -six feet wide, and be planted with pine- 
trees along their length. Cross-roads should have a width of eighteen 
feet; foot-paths, six; and of by-paths through tbe fields, three feet. 
At tbe ferry-landing on eitlier bank of a river there was to be an open 
space of abjut three hundred and sixty feet. Various other regula- 
tions, pertaining to minute detaib- of life, sumptuary laws, and feudal 
regulations, "were promulgated, and g’radually came into force tliroiigh- 
c>ut the empire. 

To defend the Kuanto, and strengthen his position as military ruler 
of the empire, he built or improved the nine castles of Mito, IJtsnno- 
miya, Takasaki, Odawara, and five others in the Kuanto. At Sumpu, 
Ozaka, and Nijo, in Kioto, were also fine castles, and to tlieir command 
officers were assigned. All tliese, and many other enterprises, required 
a vast outlay of money. The revenue of the empire amounted to near- 
ly 30,000,000 koku (165,000,000 bushels) of rice. Of this, nearly 
9,000,000 koku were retained as the revenue of the Tokugawas. The 
mines were government property ; and at this time the gold of Sado 
was discovered, which furnished lyeyasii with -the sinews of war and 
peace. This island may he said to be a mass of auriferous quartz, and 
lias ever since been the natural treasure-house of Japan. 

lyeyasu had now the opportunity to prove himself a legislate^, as 
well as a warrior. He began by granting amnesty to all who would 
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accept it. He wislied^ the past-forgotten. He regretted that so much 
blood had been spilled. - He entered upon a policy of conciliation that 
rapidly won to his side all the neutral and nearly all the hostile (^lans. 
There were some who were still too proud or sullen to submit or a<> 
cept pardon. These were left quietly alone, the great unilier waiting 
for the healing hand of time. He felt sure of his present power, ami 
set himself diligently to work during the remainder of his life to con- 
solidate and strengthen that power so that it would last for centuries. 

lyeyasu was created Sei-i Tai Shogun in 1603. Only twice during 
his life-time was peace interrupted. The persecution of the Christians 
was one instance, and 'the brief campaign against Hideyori, the so!) 
of the taiko, was the second. Arpund this young man had gather- 
ed most of the malcontents o!f the empire. lyeyasu found or sought 
a ground of quarrel against him, and on the 3d of June, 1615, at- 
tacked the Castle of Ozaka, which was set on fire. A bloody battle, 
the last fought on the soil for two hundred and fifty-three years, re- 
sulted in the triumph of lyeyasii, and the disappearance of Ilideyori 
and his mother, who were probably consumed in the flames. His 
tomb, however, is said to be in Kagosbima. It is most probably a 
cenotaph. 

The greatest of the Tokugawas spent the last years of his life at 
Sumpu (Shidzuoka), engaged in erasing the scars of war, securing the 
triumphs of peace, perfecting his plans for fixing in stability his sys- 
tem of government, and in collecting books and manuscripts. He be- 
queathed his “ Legacy,” or code of laws (see Appendix), to his cdiief 
retainers, and advised his sons to govern in the spirit of kindness. 
He died on the 8tli of March, 1616. His remains were- deposited tem- 
porarily at Kuno Zan, a few miles from Sumpu, on the side of a love- 
ly mountain overlooking the sea, where the solemnity of the forest 
monarchs and the grandeur of sea and sky are blended together. 
Acting upon the dying wish of his father, Hid6tada had caused to be 
erected at ISikko Zan, one hundred miles north of Yedo, a gorgeous 
shrine and mausoleum. The spot chosen was on the slope of a hill, 
on which, eight centuries before, the saintly bonze Sliodo, following 
Kobo Daislii’s theology, had declared the ancient Shinto deity of the 
mountain to he a manifestation of Buddha to Japan, and named him 
the Gongen of Hikko. Here Nature has glorified herself in snow- 
ranges of mighty mountains, of which glorious Nantaizan reigns king, 
his feet laved by the blue splendors of the Lake Chiuzenji, on which 
his mighty form is min^ored* Nikko means sunny splendor; and 
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tlirongli Japanese poetry and impassioned rlietori(! ever sparkle tke 
giories of the morning’s mirror in Chiiizenji, anfl tht golden floods of 
light that bathe Nantaizan. The water-fall of Kiri Fiiri (falling mist) ; 
and of Kegon, the lake’s outlet, over seven hundred feet high; the 
foaming river, grassy green in its velocity; the colossal forests and 
inspiring scenery, made it the fit resting-place of the greatest char- 
acter in Japanese History. 

In 1617, his remains were removed from Kuno, and in solemn pag- 
eantry moved to Nikko, where the imperial envoy, vicar of the mikado, 
court nobles from Kioto, many of his old lords and captains, daimios, 
and the shogun Hidetada, awaited the arrival of the august ashes. 
The corpse was laid in its gorgeous tomb, before which the vicar of 
majesty presented the gohei, significant cf the apotheosis of the mighty 
warrior, deified by the mikado as the divine vice-regent of the gods of 
heaven and earth, under the title Sho ichi i To Sho Dai Gongen, or 

Noble of the first Degree of the first Rank, Great Light of the East, 
Great Incarnation of Buddha.” During three days, a choir of Bud- 
dhist priests, in their full canonical robes, intoned the Hokhe sacred 
classic ten thousand times. It was ordained that ever afterward the 
chief priest of Nikko should be a prince of the imperial blood, undei 
the title of Rinnoji no miya. 

Of Hidetada, the successor of lyeyasii, there is little to record. The 
chief business of his life seems to have been to follow out the policy 
of his father, execute his plans, consolidate the central power, establish 
good government throughout the empire, and beautify, strengthen, and 
adorn Yedo. 

lyemitsu, the grandson of lyeyasu, is acknowdedged to have been 
the ablest ruler of all the Tokugawas after the founder, whose system 
he brought to perfection. In 1623, he went to Kioto to do homage 
to the mikado, who invested him with the title of Sei-i Tai Shogun. 
By this time many of the leaders and captains who had fought under 
lyeyasfi, or those who most respected him for his prowess, were dead 
or superannuated, and had been succeeded by their sons, who, as 
though fated to follow historical precedent, failed to possess the vigor 
of their fathers, their associations being those of peace, luxury, and 
the effeminacy wdiich follows war. 

lyemitsu was a martinet as well as a statesman. He proposed that 
all the daimios should visit and reside in Yedo during half the year. 
Being at first treated as guests, the shogun coming out to meet them 
in the suburbs, they swore allegiance tp his rules, sealing their signa- 
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tures, according to'custom, with^ blood drawn from tlic tliird of 

tiie right band. •Gr£!8[ually, iioweyer, these rules becanie mure and 
more restrictive, until the honorable position degcneratcMi intu a (‘uo- 
dition tantamount to mere vassalage. Their wives and eliildreii were 
kept as hostages in Yedo, and the rendition of certain tokams of iv- 
spect, almost equivalent to homage to the shogun, became impei’alive. 
During his rule the Christian insurrection and massacre at Slunml^ara 
took place. The Dutch were confined to Deshima. Yedo was vastlv 

~ ; improved. Atjuedue.ts, still 

I i I in excellent use, were laid, to 

executed ; maps of the van- 
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was intended to overawe the “ barbarian ” Coreans. It is best explain- 
able in the light of the Virgilian phrase, mg.gna ^ars fu% or the less 
dignified “ Big Indian I.” 

The building of the fine temples of Toyeizan, at ITyeno, in Yedo, 
and at Nihko, were completed in lyemitsu’s time, he making five jour- 
neys thither. He died in 1649, after a prosperous rule of twenty-six 
years, and was buried with his grandfather at Hikko. 

The successors of lyeyasu, the shoguns of the Tokugawa dynasty, 
fourteen in all, were, with one exception, buried alternately in the 
cemeteries of Zozoji and Toyeizan, in the city districts of Shiba and 
Hyeno. These twin necropolises of the illustrious departed were the 
chief glories of Yedo, which was emphatically the city of the Toku- 
gawas. The remains of six of them lie in IJyeno, and six in Shiba, 
while two are at Mkko. 

During the summer of 1872, in company with an American friend 
and three of my brightest students, I made a journey to Yikko, and 
for nearly a week reveled in its inspiring scenery and solemn asso- 
ciations. During my three years’ residence in Tokio, I visited these 
twin sacred places many times, spending a half-day at a visit. No 
one has described these places better than Mr. Mitford, in his “ Tales 
of Old Japan,” He says: “It is very difficult to do justice to their 
beauty in words. I have the memory before me of a place gveen in 
winter, pleasant and cool in the hottest summer, of peaceful cloisters, 
of the fragrance of incense, of the subdued chant of richly robed 
priests, and the music of bells of exquisite designs, harmonious color- 
ing, and rich gilding. The hum of the vast city outside is unheard here, 
lyeyasu himself, in the mountains of Nikko, has no quieter resting-place 
than his descendants in the heart of the city over which he ruled.” 

Passing through an immense red portal on the north side of Shiba, 
wm enter the precincts of the sacred place through a long, wide ave- 
nue, "lined by overarching firs, and rendered solemnly beautiful by 
their shade. A runner is usually on hand to conduct visitors to the 
gate, inside of which a priest is waiting. We enter a pebbled court- 
yard, in which are ranged over two hundred large stone lanterns. 
These are the gifts of the fudai daimios. Each lantern is inscribed 
with the name of the donor, the posthumous title of the deceased sho- 
gun, the name of the temple at Shiba, and the province in which it is 
situated, the date of the offering, and a legend, which states that it is 
reverently offered. On the following page is the reading on one, and 
will serve as a specimen : 
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^ 2J0 THE 

ILLTJS'i'EIOFS TEMPLE OF LEAENINTi* 

[Posthumous title of the sixth Slidgnn ly&iobu] 

THIS STONE LANTERN, 

SET OP BEFORE THE TOMB AT THE TEMPLE OP ZOEOJI, 

IN MUSASHI, 

IS REVERENTLY OFFERED 
BY THE 

RULING DAIMI5, 

NOBLE OF THE FIFTH RANK, 

MASTJYAMA FUJIWAliA MASATO, 

LORD OP TSUSHIMA, 

IN THE SECOND YEAR OF THE PERIOD OF STRICT VIRTUE, 

IN THE CYCLE OP THE WATER DRAGON 

[1711]. 

^ Passing through a handsomely gilt and carved gate-way, we enter 
smother court-yard the sides of which are gorgeously adorned 
ithm the area are bronze lanterns, the gift of the Kokushiu daiinios 

themselves are from 

rt! nffl Ke.^the thi-ee.prmcely families, in which the' succe.ssion to 
the office of shogun was vested. To the left is a monolith lavatory • 
and to the right is a splendid building, used as a depository of sacred 
Utensils, sucli as bells, gongs, lanterns, etc., used only on liatsuri or 
festiva days. Passing through another handsome gate which eclipses 
le last in richness of design, we enter a roofed nailery somewhat Kl " 

thf Sr® steps, we remove our shoes while 

^ e«h ,a.d a. .„bi« „ and *4Xy 

Light of the ^ '' ^ 

f’ System; 6, Lltemry Briktn“l 

holder of Virtue; 9, Profound Mth -^in Stpaa,! Plan; 8, Up. 

euee; 13, Learned Carefulness; IS, Rigid VirtuI ; 11, Learned Eever- 
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study. The glory of motion, the p*hssionate4ife^of the corolla, and 
the perfection of nature’s colors have heen*here reproduced in inani- 
mate wood by the artist. At the extremity of the nave is a short 
flight of steps. Two massive gilt doors swing asunder at the touch of 
priestly hands, and across the threshold we behold an apocalypse of 
splendor. Behind the sacred offertories, on carved and lacquered 
tables, are three reliquaries rising to the ceiling, and by their outer 
covering simulating masses of solid gold. Inside are treasured the 
tablets and posthumous titles of the august deceased. Descending 
from this sanctum into the transept again, we examine the canonical 
rolls, bell, book, and candles, drums and musical instruments, with 
which the Buddhist rites are celebrated and the liturgies read. Don- 
ning our shoes, we pass up a stone court fragrant with blossoming 
flowers, and shaded with rare and costly trees of every variety, form, 
and height, but overshadowed by the towering firs. We ascend a 
flight of steps, and are in another pebbled and stone-laid court, in 
which stands a smaller building, called a liaiden, formerly used by th\^ 
living shogun as a place of meditation and prayer when making his 
annual visit to the tombs of his forefathers. Beyond it is still another 
flight of stone steps, and in the inclosure is a plain monumental urn, 
“ This is the simple ending to so much magnificence ” — the solemn 
application of the gorgeous sermon. 

The visitor, on entering the cemetery by the small gate to the right 
of the temple, and a few feet distant from the great belfry, will see 
three tombs side by side. The first to the left is, that of lyenobu, 
the sixth of the line, who ruled in 1709--1Y1B. The urn and gates of 
the tomb are of bronze. The tomb in the centre is that of lyeyoshi, 
the twelfth, who ruled 1838-1854, The third, to the right, is that of 
lyemochi, the fourteenth shogun, who ruled 1858-1866, and was the 
last of his line who died in power. 

From the tomb of lyemochi, facing the east and looking to the 
left, we may see the tombs of lyetsugu (I'ZlS-l'Tlfl), the seventh, and 
of lyeshige (l '745-1 ^762), the ninth, sh5gun. Descending the steps 
and reaching the next stone platform, we may, by looking down to 
the left, see the tombs of a shogun’s wife and two of his children. 
The court -yards and shrines leading to the tombs of lyetsugu and 
lyeshige are fully as handsome as the others. Hidetada (1606- 
1623), the second prince of the line, is buried a few hundred yards 
south of the other tombs. The place is easily found. Passing down 
the main avenue, and turning to the right, we have a walk of a fur- 
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long or two up a^hillc on the fop of which, surrounded by eanieiiia- 
trees, and within a heavy stone palisade, is a handsome octagon edi- 
fice of the same material. A mausoleum of gold laeqner rests up- 
right on a pedestal. The tomb, a very costly one, is in a state of 
perfect preservation. On one side of the path is a cnriousl}' carved 
stone, representing Buddha on his death-bed. The great ternph.^ of 
Zozoji belonged to the Jodo sect, within whose pale the T‘.>kugawas 
lived and died."^" 


* Tills splendid temple and belfry was reduced to ashes on the ni_a:ht of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1874, by a. fanatic incendiary. It bad been sequestrated by the Imperial 
Government, and converted into a Shinto mhja. On a perfectly calm midnii;-ht, 
during a heavy fall of snow, the sparks and the flakes mingled together with in- 
describable effect. The new year was ushered in by a perpendicular flood of 
dazzling green flame poured up to an immense height. The background of tall 
cryptomerm trees heightened the grandeur of the flery picture. As the volatil- 
ized gases of the various metals in the impure copper sheathing of the roof and 
sides glowed and sparkled, and streaked the iridescent mass of flame, it afforded 
spectacle only to be likened to a near observation of the sun, or a view through 
a colossal spectroscope. The great bell, whose easting had b^en superintended 
by Iy(imitsu, and by him presented to the temple, had for two hundred years 
been the solemn monitor, inviting the people to their devotions. Its liquid 
notes could be heard, it is said, at Odawara. On the night of the fire the old 
bell-ringer leaped to his post, and, in place of the usual solemn monotone gave 
the double stroke of alarm, until the heat had changed one side of the b\dl to 
white, the note deepening in tone, until, in red heat, the ponderous link softened 
and bent, dropping its burden to the earth. It is to be greatly reoretted that 
the once sacred grounds of Shiba groves are now desecrated and common, “ Sic 
transit gloria Tokugawamm.'*^ 
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XXVIII 

TEE REGENT REVOLUTIONS IN JAFAN^ 

It is tlae popular impression in tlie United States and in Europe 
tliat tlie immediate cause of tlie fall of the shogun’s Government, the 
restoration of the mikado to supreme power, and the abolition of the 
dual and feudal systems was the presence of foreigners on the soil of 
Japan. No one who has lived in Dai Nippon, and made himself fa- 
miliar with the currents of thought among the natives, or w^ho has 
studied the history of the country, can share this opinion. The for-^ 
eigners and their ideas were the occasion, not .the cause, of the de- 
struction of the dual system of government, which would certainly 
have resulted from the operation of causes already at work before the 
foreigners arrived. Their presence sewed merely to hasten what was 
already inevitable. 

I purpose in this chapter to expose the true causes of the recent 
marvelous changes in Japan, These comprise a three-fold political 
revolution within, a profound alteration in the national policy toward 
foreigners, and the inauguration of social reforms which lead us to 
hope that Japan has rejected the Asiatic, and adopted the European, 
ideal of civilization. I shall attempt to prove that these causes oper- 
ated mainly fro7n within, not from without ; from impulse, not from 
impact ; and that they were largely intellectual. 

The history of Japan, as manifested in the current of events since 
the advent of Commodore Perry, has its sources in a number of dis- 
tinct movements, some logically connected, others totally distinct from 
the rest. These were intended to effect: 1. The overthrow of the 
shogun, and his reduction to his proper level as a vassal ; 2. The res- 
toration of the true emperor to supreme power; 3. The abolition of 
the feudal system and a return to the ancient imperial regime; 4. 
The abolition of Buddhism, and the establishment of pure Shinto as 


* Reprinted and enlarged from the North American Revkw of April, 1875. 
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seem to imply tliat tlie l)ombardm(?iit of Ka^osliima was tbe para- 
mount cause tliat impelled Japan to adopt the foreign civilization. 

Mucli, also, has been said and written in praise of Japan for her 
abt.)litioii of the feudal system by a “ stroke of the pen,’’ and thus 
“achieving in one day what it required Europe centuries J ;0 accom- 
plish.'” An outsider, whose knowledge of Dai Nippon is derived from 
our old text-books and cyclopedias, or from non-resident book-makers, 
may be so far dazed as to imagine the Japanese demi-gods in state- 
craft, even as the American newspapers make them all princes. To 
the writer, who has lived in a daimio’s capital before, during, and 
after the abolition of feudalism, the comparison suggests the reason 
wliy the Irish recruit cut otf the leg instead of the head of his enemy. 
Long before its abolition, Japanese feudalism was ready for its grave. 
The overthrow of the shogun left it a headless trunk. To cut off its 
legs and bury it was easy, and in reality this was what the mikado’s 
Government did, as I shall show. 

As it w’ould be vain to attempt to corapreliend our own late civil 
war by beginning at Sumter, or even with the Compromise measures 
of 1851 ; so one wdll be misled who, in attempting to understand the 
Japan of to-day, looks only at events since Perry’s time. The roots 
of the momentous growth of 1868 are to be found within the past 
centuries. 

Yoritomo's acts were in reality the culmination of a long series of 
usurpations, begun by the Taira. Under the plea of military necessity, 
he had become an arch-usurper. In the period 1184-1199 a.d. began 
that dual system of government which has been the political puzzle 
of the Trvorld ; wdiicli neither Kaerapfer, nor the Deshirna Hollanders, 
nor tlie Portuguese Jesuits seem ever to have fully understood ; which 
has filled our cyclopedias aud school-books with the misleading non- 
sense about two emperors,” one “ spiritual ” and the other “ secular 
which led the astute Perry aud his successors to make treaties with an 
underling ; which gave rise to a vast mass of what is now very amus- 
ing readings embracing much prophecy, fiction, and lamentations, in 
the Diplomatic Correspondence from Japan; and which keeps alive 
that venerable solecism heard among a few Eip Van Winkles in Ja- 
pan, who talk, both in Japanese and English, about the “ return of the 
tycoon to power.” There never was but one emperor in Japan ; the 
sliogim was a military usurper, and the bombastic title “ tycoon ” a 
diplomatic fraud. 

We have seen how the policy of Yoritomo was continued by the 
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Ho jo, tlie Ashikaga, and tke Wkiigawas, wlio consiini mated the per- 
manent separation of thfi throne and the camp. The custom of the 
shoguns going to Kioto to do the mikado homage fell into desuetude 
after the visit of lyemitsii. The iron-handed rule of tlie great com- 
mander at Yedo -was felt all over the empire, and after centuries of 
Tvar it had perfect peace. Learning flourished, the arts prospered. 
So perfect 'vvas the political machinery of the bakufu that the ]:)Ower 
of the mikado seemed hut a shadow, though in reality it was vastly 
greater than foreigners ever imagined. 

The dwellings of the two rulers at Yedo and Kioto, of the domi- 
neering general and the overawed emperor, were typical of their posi- 
tions. The mikado dwelt, unguarded, in ‘h mansion surrounded by 
gardens inclosed within a plaster wall, in a city which was the chosen 
centre of nobles of simple life, highest rank, and purest blood, men of 
letters, students, and priests, and noted for its classic history and 
sacred associations, monasteries, gardens, and people of courtly man- 
ners and gentle life. The shogun lived in a fortified and garrisoned 
castle, overlooking an upstart city full of arsenals, vassal princes, and 
military retainers. The feelings of the people f^lnd truest expression 
in the maxim, “ The shogun all men fear ; the mikado all men love.” 

The successors of lyeyasii, carrying out his policy, having extermi- 
nated the “corrupt sect” (Christianity), swept all foreigners out of 
the empire, and bolting its sea-barred gates, proceeded to devise and 
execute measures to eliminate all disturbing causes, and fix in eternal 
stability the peaceful conditions which were the fruit of the toils of 
his arduous life. They deliberately attempted to prevent Chronos 
from devouring his children. 

According to their scheme, the intellect of the nation was to be 
bounded by the Great Wall of the Chinese classics, while to the hie- 
rarchy of Buddhism — one of the most potent engines ever devised for 
crushing and keeping crashed the intellect of the Asiatic masses — was 
given the ample encouragement of government example and patron- 
age. An embargo was laid upon all foreign ideas. Edicts commanded 
the destruction of a,li boats built upon a foreign model, and forbade 
the building of vessels of any size or shape superior to that of a junk 
Death was the penalty of believing in Christianity, of traveling abroad, 
“of studying foreign languages, of introducing foreign customs. Be- 
fore the august train of the shogun men must seal their upper win- 
dows, and bow their faces to the earth. ' Even to his tea-jars and cook- 
ing-pots the populace must do obeisance with face in the dust. To 
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study HTicient Listory, wiiicli might e:^ose the^rigiin of the sliogun- 
’was forhidden to the vulgar, and discoufhged among the higher. 
A rigid censorship dried the life-blood of many a master spirit, ivhile 
tlic manufacture and concoction of false and garbled histories which 
extolled the reigning dynasty, or glorified the dual system of govern- 
ment as the best and only one for Japan, were encouraged. There 
were not wanting poets, fawning flatterers, and even historians, who in 
thcii- elusions styled the august usurper the 0-gimi (Chinese, tai-hun, 
or tycoon ”), a term meaning great prince, or exalted ruler, and 
properly applied only to the mikado. The blunders, cruelties, and op- 
pressions of the Tokugawa rulers wxrc, in popular fiction and drama, 
removed from the present, and depicted in plots laid in the time of 
the Ashikagas, and the true names changed. One of the most perfect 
systems of espionage and repression ever devised was elaborated to 
fetter all men in helpless subjection to the great usurper. An incred- 
ibly large army of vspies was kept in the pay of the Government. 
Within such a hedge, the Government itself being a colossal fraud, 
rapidly grew and fiourislicd public and private habits of lying, and de- 
ceit in all its forms, until the love of a lie apparently for its own sake 
became a national habit. When foreigners arrived in the Land of the 
Gods during the decade following Perry’s arrival, they concluded that 
the lying which 'svas everywhere persistently carried on in the Govern- 
ment and by private persons with such marvelous facility and unique 
originality W'as a primal characteristic of Japanese human nature. The 
necessity of hoodwinking the prying eyes of the foreigners, lest they 
should discover the fountain of authority, and the true relation of the 
shogun, gave rise to the nse of ofiScial deception that seemed as varie- 
gated as a kaleidoscope and as regular as the laws of nature. The ma- 
jority of the daimios who had received lands and titles from the sho- 
gun IxTieved their allegiance to be forever due to him, instead of to 
tiic mikado, a belief stigmatized as rank treason by the students of 
liistory. AvS for tlie common people, the great mass of them .forgot, 
or never knew, that the emperor had ever held power or governed his 
people ; and being officially taught to believe him to be a divine per- 
sonage, supposed he had lived thus from time immemorial. Knowing 
only of the troubled war times before the “great and good” Toknga- 
was, they believed devoutly in the infallibility, paternal benevolence, 
and divine right of the Yedo rulers. 

The line of shoguns, founded by lyeyasii, was the last that held, or 
ever will hold, the military power in Japan. To them the Japanese 
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people owe the J)les3ing of neMy two hundred and seventy years of 
peace. Under their fiiln rule the dual form of government seemed 
fixed on a basis unchangeable, and the feudal system in eternal stabili- 
ty. There did not exist, nor was it possible there should arise, causes 
such as undemiined the feudalism of Europe. The Church, the .Em- 
pire, free cities, industrialism — these were all absent. Tlie eight classes 
of the people were kept contented and happy. A fertile soil and ge- 
nial clime gave food in unstinted profusion, and thus was removed a 
cause which is a chronic source of insurrection in portions uf China. 
As there was no commerce, there was no vast %vcalth to ])e acciusiu- 
lated, nor could the mind of the merchant expand to a limit djinger- 
ous to despotism by fertilizing contact with foreigners. All learning 
and education, properly so called, were confined to the samurai, to 
whom also belonged the sword and privilege. The perfection of the 
governmental machinery at Yedo kept, as was the design, the daimids 
poor and at jealous variance with each other, and rendered it impossi- 
ble for them to combine their power. No two of them ever were al- 
lowed to meet in private or to visit each other without spies. The 
vast army of eighty thousand retainers of the Tokugawas, backed by 
the following of some of the richest clans, such as Owari, Kii, Mito, 
and Echizen (see Appendix), who were near relatives of the shogimal 
family, together wuth the vast resources in income and accumulation, 
made it appear, as many believed, that the overthrow of the Tokuga- 
was^ or the bakufu, or the feudal system, was a moral impossibility. 

Yet all tbese fell to ruin in the space of a few months I The bakii- 
fu is now a shadow of the* past. The Tokugawas, once princes and 
the gentry of the land, whose hands never touched other tools than 
pen and sword, now live in obscurity or poverty, and by thousands 
keep soul and body together by picking tea, making paper, or digging 
the mud of rice-fields they once owned, like the laborers they once 
despised. Their ancestral tombs at Kuno, Shiba, Uyeno, and Nikko, 
once the most sacred and magnificently adorned of Japanese piacel 
ot honor, are now dilapidating in nnarrested neglect, dishonor, and de* 
cay. The feudal system, at the touch of a few daring parvenus, cmm~ 
bled to dust like the long undisturbed tenants of catacombs wlien sud- 
denly moved or exposed to the light of day. Two hundred and fifty 
pnnces, resigning lands, retainers, and incomes, retired to private life in 
Toho at the bidding of their former servants, acting in the name of 
the mikado. They are now quietly waiting to die. They are the 

dead facts stranded on the shores of the obliwous 
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W Iiiit were the causes of these thi^se distinct results ? When be* 
gall the tirst gathering of the waters which Ixirst into flood in 1868, 
swiM'ping away the landmarks of centuries, floating the old ship of 
state, into power, impelling it, maimed with new men and new ina- 
ehinery, into the stream of modern thought, as though Noah’s ark had 
Imim equipped with, engines, steam, and propellers? To understand 
the imjveuient, we must know the currents of thought, and the men 
who ])rodue.ed the ideas. 

There were formerly many classes of people in Japan, but only 
thr{‘<,i of these wxn-e students and thinkers. The first comprised tlie 
iiohies, the literati of Ivioto ^ the second, the priests, who brought 
into existence that mass of Japanese Buddhistic literature, and origi- 
nate<,I and developed those phases of the India ciiltus which have 
made Japanese Buddhism a distinct product of thought and life 
among the manifold developments of the once most widely professed 
religion in the w’orld. This intellectual activity and ecclesiastical 
growth culminated in the sixteenth century. Since that time Japa- 
nese thought has been led by the samurai, among wdiom we may in- 
clude the priests of Shinto. The modern secular intellectual activity 
of Japan attained its highest point during the latter part of the last 
and the first quarter of the present century. Even as far back as the 
seventeenth century, the students of ancient history began to unden 
stand clearly the true nature of the duarchy, and to see that the sho- 
gunate could exist only while the people were kept in ignorance. 
From that time Buddhism began to lose its hold on the intellect of 
the samurai and lay educated classes. Tlie revival of Chinese learn- 
ing, especially the Confucian and Mencian politico -ethics, followed. 
Buddhism was almost completely supplanted as a moral force. The 
invasion of Corea -was one of the causes tributary to this result, which 
was greatly stimulated by the presence of a number of refugee schol- 
ars, who had fled from China on the overthrow of the Ming dynasty. 
Tlie secondary influence of the fall of Peking and the accession of 
the Tartars became a parallel to the fall of Constantinople and the 
dispersion of the Greek scholars through Europe in the thirteenth 
century. The relation between the sovereign (mikado) and vassal 
(shogun) had become so nearly mythical, that most Japanese fathers 
could not satisfy the innocent and eager questions of their children 
as to who was sovereign of Japan. The study of the Confucian moral 
scheme of “ The Five Relations ” {i e,, sovereign and minister, parent 
and child, husband and wife, elder and younger brother, and between 
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friends), in whicli ilie jirst and great requirement is tlie obedience of 
the vassal to his lord, aransed an incocrcible desire among’ tlic samurai 
to restore and define that relation so long obscured. This spirit in- 
creased with every blunder of the bakiifu; and when the revolution 
opened, “ the war-cry that led the imperial party to victory was BaUjl 
meibim, or the 'King and the subject;’ whereby it was understood 
that the distinction between thtim must be restored, and the shogini 
should be reduced to the proper relation of subject or seiaant to his 
sovereign.”^ 

The province of Mito was especially noted for the number, ability, 
and activity of its scholars. In it dwelt the learned Chinese refugees 
as guests of the daimio. The classic, which has had so powerful jin 
influence in forming the public opinion which now upholds the mi- 
kado’s throne, is the product of the native scholars, who submitted 
their text for correction to the Chinese scholars. The second Prince 
of Mito, who was horn 1622, and died 1700, is to be considered, as 
was first pointed out by Mr. Ernest Satow, as “ the real author of the 
movement which culminated in the revolution of 1868.” Assembling 
around him a host of scholars from all parts of Japan, he began the 
composition of the Dai Nihon Sh% or “ History of Japan.” It is writ- 
ten in the purest Chinese, which is to Japan what Latin is to learning 
in Europe, and fills two hundred and forty-three volumes, or matter 
about equal to Mr. Bancroft’s “ History of the United States.” It 
was finished in 1715, and immediately became a classic. Though dil- 
igently studied, it remained in manuscript, copied from hand to hand 
by eager students, until 1851, when the wude demand for it induced 
its publication in print. The tendency of this hook, as of most of the 
many publications of Mito,f was to direct the minds of the people to 
the mikado as the true and only source of authority, and to point out 
the historical fact that the shogun was a military usurper. Mito, be- 
ing a near relative of the house of Tokugawa, was allowed greater lib- 
erty in stating his views than could have been granted to any other 
person. The work begun by Mito was followed up by the famous 
scholar, Rai Sanyo, who in 1827, after twenty years of continuous la- 
bor, completed his Nihon Guai Shi (“External History of Japan”), in 
which he gives the history of each of the military families, Taira, ]\li- 
namoto, Ho jo, Ashikaga, etc., who held the governing power from the 


* Arinori Mori: Introduction to “Education in Japan,” p, 26. 
t See article Japmi^ Litercsture of, in the “American Cyclopcedia.” 
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period of tlie decadence of tlie mikadc^. This jrork had to pass the 
ordeal of the ceiisorate at Yedo, and some of the Volumes were re- 
peatedly purged by the censors before they were allowed to be pub- 
lished. The unmistakable animus of this great book is to show that 
the mikado is the only true ruler, in whom is the fountain of power, 
and to whom the allegiance of every Japanese is due, and that even 
the Tokugawas were not free from the guilt of usurpation. 

The long peace of two centuries gave earnest patriots time to think. 
Though the great body of the people, both the governing and the gov- 
erned classes, enervated by prolonged prosperity and absence of dan- 
ger, cared for none of these tliingvS, the serious students burned to see 
the mikado again restored to his ancient authority. This motive alone 
timuld have caused revolution in due time. They felt that Japan had 
retrograded, that the military arts had sunk into neglect, that the war 
spirit slumbered. Yet on all sides the “greedy foreigners” were ey- 
ing the Holy Country. Already the ocean, once a wall, w’-as a high- 
way for wheeled vessels. The settlement of California and the Pacif- 
ic coast made the restless Americans their neighbors on the east, wuth 
only a wide steam ferry between. American whalers cniised in Japa- 
nese waters, and hunted wdiales in sight of the native coasters. Amer- 
ican ships repeatedly visited their harbors to restore a very few of the 
human waifs which for centuries in unintermitted stream had drifted 
up the Kuro Shiwo and across the Pacific, giving to America wrecks 
and spoils, her tribes men, her tongues words, and perhaps the civiliza- 
tion which in Peru and Mexico a’woke the w’ondor and tempted the 
cupidity of the Spanish marauders (see Appendix). Defying all prec- 
edent, and trampling on Japanese pride and • isolation, the American 
captains refused to do as the Hollanders, and go to Nagasaki, and ap- 
peared even in the Bay^ of Yedo. The long scarfs of coal-smoke were 
becoming daily matters of familiar ugliness and prognostics of doom. 
The steam-wdiistle heard by the junk sailors — as potent* as the rams’ 
horns of old — had already thrown down their wails of exclusion. 
The “ black ships ” of the “ barbarians ” passing Matsumae in one 
year numbered eighty-six. Russia, on the north, was descending upon 
Saghalin; the English, French, Dutch, and Americans "were pressing 
their claims for trade and commerce. The bakufu was idle, making 
few or no preparations to resist the fierce barbarians. Far-sighted 
men saw" that, in presence of foreigners, a collision between the two 
centres of government, Yedo and Kioto, would be immediate as it was 
inevitable. When it should come, in the nature of the case, the sho- 
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gunate must fall. * Tl^e samur^ would adhere to tlie milva<io\s side, 
and the destriictidu of the feudal system would follow as a logical ne- 
cessity. It was the time of luxury, carousal, and the stupor of lic'cm 
tious "carnival with most of the daimios, but with otliers of gloom}' 
forebodings. 

Another current of thought was flowing in the direction of a, re- 
stored inikadoatc. It may be called the revival of the study of pure 
Shinto, and, in examining the causes of the recent revolution, can not 
be overlooked. The introduction of Buddhism and (fliinese philoso- 
phy greatly modified or “ corrupted” the ancient faith. A scln>oi of 
modern writers has attempted to purge modern Shinto, and presiuit 
it in its original form. 

According to this religion, Japan is pre-eminently the Land of the 
Gods, and the mikado is their divine representative and vicegerent. 
Hence the duty of all Japanese implicitly to obey him. During, the 
long reign of the shoguns, and of Buddhism, which they favored and 
professed, few, indeed, knew what pure Shinto was. Its Bible is the 
Kojihi^ compiled x.b. 712. Several other works, such as 
Manyoshiu^ are nearly as old and as valuable in the eyes of Sliintd 
scholars as the KojikL They are written in ancient Japanese, and can 
be read only by special students of the archaic form of the language. 
The developments of a taste for the study of ancient native literature 
and for that of history were nearly synchronous. The neglect of 
pure Japanese learning for that of Chinese had been almost universal, 
until Keichiu, Kada, and other scholars revived its critical study. The 
bakofu discouraged all such investigation, while the mikado and court 
at Kioto lent it all their aid, both moral and, as it is said, pecuniary. 
Mabuchi (1697-1769), Motoori (1730-1801), and Hirata (1776-1843), 
each successively the pupil of the other, are the greatest lights of pure 
Shinto ; and' their writings, which are devoted to cosmogony, ancient 
history, and language, the true position of the mikado and the Shinto 
cultus, exerted a lively' influence at Kioto, in Mito, in Echizen, Satsiuna, 
and in many other provinces, where a political party -was already form- 
ing, with the intentimi of accomplishing the abolition of the bakufu 
and a return to the Osei era. The necessary result, of the study of 
Shinto was an increase of reverence for the mikado. Buddhism, Chi- 
nese influence,. Confucianism, despotism, usurpation, and the bakufu 
were, in the eyes of a Shintoist, all one and the same. Shinto, the 
ancient true religion, all which a patriot could desire, good govern- 
ment, national purity, the Golden Age, and a life best explained by the 
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conception of the millennium ” among Christ%is, were synonymous 
with the mikado and his return to power. • The arguments of the 
Shintoists helped to swell the tide that came to its flood at Fiishimi. 
Throughout and after the war of 1868-18^0, there were no more Mt- 
ter partisans who urged to the last extremes of logic and severity the 
issues of the war and the “reformation.” It was the study of the lit- 
erature produced by the Shinto scholars and the historical writers that 
formed the public opinion that finally overthrew the shogunate, the 
bakufu, and feudalism. 

Long before foreigners arrived, the seeds of revolution were above 
the soil.. The old Prince of Mito, a wmrthy descendant of his illustri- 
ous ancestor, tired of preaching Shinto and of persuading the shogun 
to hand o\ er his authority to the mikado, resolved, in 1840, to take 
up arms and to try the wager of battle. To provide the sinews of 
war, he seized the Buddhist monasteries, and melted down their enor- 
mous bronze bells and cast them into cannon. By prompt measures 
the bakufu suppressed his preparations for war, and imprisoned him 
for twelve years, releasing him only in the excitement consequent upon 
the arrival of Perry. 

Meanwhile Satsuma, Choshiu, and other Southern clans were mak- 
ing extensive military preparations, not merely to be in readiness to 
drive out the possible foreign invaders, but, as we now know, and as 
events proved, to reduce the shogun to his proper level as one of many 
of the mikado’s vassals. The ancestors of these most powerful clans 
had of old held equal rank and power with lyeyasu, until the fortunes 
of war turned against them. They had been overcome by force, or 
had sullenly surrendered in face of overwhelming odds. Their adhe- 
sion to the Tokugawas was but nominal, and only the strong pressure 
of superior power was able to wring from them a haughty semblance 
of obedience. They chafed perpetually under the rule of one who 
was in reality a vassal like themselves. On more than one occasion 
they openly defied and ignored the bakufu’s orders; and the purpose, 
scarcely kept secret, of the Satsuma and Choshiu clans was to destroy 
the shogunate, and acknowledge no authority but that of the mikado. 

From the Southern clans rose, finally, the voice in council, the 
secret plot, the coup d^etat^ and the arms in the field that wrought 
the purpose for which Mito labored. Yet they would never have been 
successful, had not a public sentiment existed to support them, wliicli 
the historical wuiters had"^ already created by their writings. The 
scholars could never have gratified their heart’s wish, had not the 
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sword and peri, brain and Iian^ — both equally miglily — IicIptMl ea<.*]i 
other.- • 

• 

Notably pre-eminent among the Southern tlaimios, in porsonal .-har- 
acteristics, abilities, energy, and far-sightedness, was the I’rinei* nf 
Satsuma. Next to Kaga, he was the rvealthiest of all tin* daimias 
(see Appendix). Had he lived, he would doubtless have led the revo- 
lutionary movement of 1868. Besides giving encouragement to .-dl 
.students of the ancient literature and history, he was most .-u-tive in 
developing the material resources of hi6 province, .and in pi'ifeeting 
the military organization, so that, -when the time should lx* rijx* for 
the onslaught on the bakufu, he might have ready for the mikado the 
military provision to mate his government a o()ni])leto .sueee.-s. 7’,, 
carry out his plans, he encouraged the study of the Dutch and Mindis], 
languages, and thus learned the modern ai-t of war and seieiitifi” im- 
provement. He established cannon -foundries and mills on foivio-n 
pnnciples. He saw that something more was needed. Youmv men 
inust visit foreign countries, and there acquire the theory and practice 
of the arts of war and peace. The laws of the country forbade any 
subject to leave it, and the bakufu was ever on the alert to catch nin- 
awajs Later on, however, by a clever artifice, a number of the 
nghtest young men, about twenty-seven in number, got away in one 
\csse 0 Europe, and, despite the surveillance of the Yedo offieiak 

0 hers followed to England and tbe United States. Ammi" tW 

''' 

bcr?ofToT/it'?""“'if “ 

1 pus or students. Kagoshima, his capital, became a eenfro of biwv 

manual industry and intellectual acth^ Keeping, pac^ w tYtho 
tense enero'v of mnifl anri m t ^ tul m- 

davs of ihfhnl f ^ ^ ^ gTowing sentinient that tlie 

days of the bakufu were numbered, that its fall was certain *md * 

the only fountain of authority was the mikado Tl, . ^ \ ’ 

and students all looked to the princl as the nl -«««>! 

when, to the inexpressible grief ofl hl s'T T f 

Sr 

of tile war. Saigo became the lead stirring memories 
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aad tlie power beliind the throne which nrged^the movement to its 
logical consequences. At this moment, the ‘annihilator of the Saga 
rebellion, crowned with diplomatic laurels, and the conqueror of a 
peace at Peking, he stands leader of the Cabinet, and the foremost man 
in Japan. Katsu advised the bakufu not to fight Choshiii, and his 
master to resign his position, thus saving Yedo from destruction. The 
lesser men of note, pupils of Satsnma, who now hold positions of trust, 
or who have become disinterested Cincinnati, to show their patriotism, 
are too many to mention. 

Familiarity with the facts above exposed will enable one to under- 
stand the rush of events that followed the arrival of the American en- 
voy. The bakufu was apparently at the acme of power. The shogun 
lyeyoshi at Yedo was fameant. The mikado at Kioto, Komei Tenno, 
father of the present emperor, was a man who understood well his 
true position, hated the bakufu as a nest of robbers, and all foreigners 
as unclean beasts. "\Yithin the empire, all was ripe for revolution. 
Beneath the portentous calm, those who would listen could hear the 
rumble of the political earthquake. From without came puffs of news, 
like atmospheric pulses portending a cyclone. On that ^th day of 
July, 1853, the natural sea and sky wearing perfect calm, the magnifi- 
cent of the “ barbarian ” ships sailed up the Bay of Yedo. It was 
the outer edge of the typhoon. The Susquehanna was leading the 
squadrons of seventeen nations. 

There was one spectator upon the bluffs at Yqkoliama who w^as per- 
suaded in his own mind that the men who could build such ships as 
those ; who were so gentle, kind, patient, firm ; having force, yet using 
it not ; demanding to be treated as equals, and in return dealing with 
Japanese as with equals, could not be barbarians. If they were, it 
were better for the Japanese to become barbarous. That man was 
Katsu, now the Secretary of the Japanese Navy. 

The barbarian envoy was a strange creature. lie was told to leave 
the Bay of Yedo and go to Nagasaki, He impolitely refused, and 
staid and surveyed, and was dignified. This was anomalous. Other 
barbarians had not acted so ; they had quietly obeyed orders. Fur- 
thermore, he brought letters and presents, all directed “ To the Em- 
peror of Japan.” The shogun .was not emperor, but he must make 
believe to be so. It would not do to call himself the mikado’s general- 
only. This title awed sufficiently at homo ; but would the strangers 
respect it ? A pedantic professor (“ not the Prince of Dai Gaku ”) in 
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the Cliinese colleo’c (tOai Gakiirlvo) at \ edo was sent to tn^at with 
the barbarian Perry. Js chopper of Chinese logic, and a stickl(*r for 
exact terms, the pedant must, as in duty bound, exalt his master, lie 
inserted, or at least allowed to be used in the treaiit‘s title fai-kun, 
a purely Chinese word, which in those oflicial documents signili«Hi that 
he was the supreme ruler of all Japan. This title had nevtn* been las 
stowed upon the shogun by the mikado, nor had it ever bemi used in 
the imperial official documents. The bakufu and the ]>edantie pr<e 
fessor, Ilayashi, did not mean to lie to the true so^'ereign in Kioto. 
The bakufu, like a frog, whose front is white, whose baok is Mack, 
could look both ways, and present two fronts. Seen from Kioto, th(‘ 
lie was white; that is, “meant nothing,” Looked at by thosi‘ misns“ 
peering dupes, the barbarians, it was black ; that is, '' The august Sov- 
ereign of Japan,” as the preamble of the Perry treaty says. Tet to ilie 
jealous emperor and court this white lie was, as ever white lies are, the 
blackest of lies. It created the greatest uneasiness and alarm. The 
shogun had no shadow of right to this bombastic figment of antliority. 

It was a new illustration in diplomacy of ^Esop’s Fable No. 26. 
The great Yedo frog pufied itself to its utmost to equal the Kioto ox, 
and it burst in the attempt. The last carcass of these batrm.ffiiaiis in 
diplomacy was buried in Shidzhoka, a city ninety-five miles soiitlu 
west of Tokio, in 1868. The writer visited this ancient home of the 
Tokugawas in 1872, and in a building within a mile of tlie actual 
presence of the last and still living “ tycoon,” and within shouting dis- 
tance of thousands of his cx- retainers, saw scores of the presents 
brought by Commodore Perry lying, many of them, in mildew, rust, 

or neglect. They were all labeled “ Presented by the of 

the IJnited States to the Emperor of Japan.” Yet the mikado mnnn* 
saw them. The Japanese excel at a jibe, but when did tliey perpe- 
trate sarcasm so huge ? Tlie mikado’s government, wltli Pilate’s irony, 
had allowed the tycoon to keep the presents, with the labels on them 1 

We may fairly infer that, so consummate a diplomatist as Perry, 
had he understood the true state of affairs, would have gone witli his 
fieet to Ozaka, and opened negotiations with the mikado at Kioto, in- 
stead of with his lieutenant at Yedo. Perhaps he never knew^ that h(‘ 
had treated with an underling. 

The immediate results of the opening of the ports to foreign com- 
merce in 1859 were the disarrangement of the prices of the necessaries 
of life, and almost universal distress consequent thereon, much sickness 
and mortality from the importation of foreign diseases, to which was 
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added an exceptional succession of de«tmctive «irtliquakes, typlioons, 
floods, fires, and storms. In tlie midst of these calamities the shogun, 
lyesada, died. 

An heir must be chosen. His selection devolved upon the tairo, 
or regent, li, a man of great ability, daring, and, as his enemies say, 
of unscrupulous villainy, li,^' though socially of low rank, possessed 
almost supreme power. Ignoring the popular choice of Keiki (the 
seventh son of the Daimio of Mito), who had been adopted by the 
house of Ilitotsubashi, he chose the Prince of Kii, a boy twelve years 
of age. Ill answer to the indignant protests of the princes of Mito,f 
Echizen, and Owari, he shut them up in prison, and thus alienated 
from his support the near relatives of the house of Tokugawa. It 
was his deliberate intention, say his enemies, to depose the mikado, 
as the H5jo did, and set up a boy emperor again. At the same time, 
all who opposed him or the bakufu, or who, in either Kioto, Yedo, or 
elsewhere, agitated the restoration of the mikado, he impoverished, 
imprisoned, exiled, or beheaded. Among his victims were many noble 
scholars and patriots, whose fate excited universal pity.J 


* The premier, li, was the Daimio of Hikone, a castled town and fief on Lake 
Biwa, in Mino ; revenue, three hundred and fifty thousand koku. He was at the 
head of the ftidai. His personal name was Nawosuke; his title at the emperor’s 
court was kamon no /fauw*— head of the bureau of the Ku Nai Sho (imperial house- 
hold)— having in charge the hangings, curtains, carpets, mats, and the sweeping 
of the palace on state occasions. His rank at Kioto was Chiujo, or “general of 
the second class.” In the hakufu, he was prime minister, or “ tairo.” He had 
a son, wiio was afterward educated in Brooklyn, New York. 

t It would he impossible in brief space to narrate the plots and counterplots at 
Yedo and Kioto during the period 1860-1868. .As a friendly critic (in The Ewgo 
News, June 9th, 1875) has pointed out, I allow that the Prince of Mito, while 
wishing to overthrow the shogunate, evidently wished to see the restoration ac- 
complished with his son, Keiki, in a post of high honor and glory. While in 
banishment, secret instructions were sent from Kioto, which ran thus: “The 
bakufu lias shown great disregard of public opinion in concluding treaties with- 
out w'aiting for the opinion of the court, and in disgracing princes so closely al- 
lied by blood to the shogun. The mikado’s rest is disturbed by the spectacle of 
such misgovernmeut, when the fierce barbarian is at our very door. Do you, 
therefore, assist the bakufu with your advice; expel the barbarians; content the 
mind of the people ; and restore tranquillity to his majesty’s bosom.”— Amw 
Shiriaku, p. 11, Satow’s translation. This letter was afterward delivered up to 
the bakufu, shortly after wdiieli (September, 1861) the old prince died. The Mito 
clan was for many years afterward divided into two factions, the “Righteous” 
and the “Wicked.” There is no proof that the Prince of Mito poisoned lyesada, 
except the baseless guess of Sir Rutherford Alcock, which has a value at par with 
most of that writer’s statements concerning Japanese history. 
t Among others was Yoshida Shoin, a samurai of Choshiu, and a student of 
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The mikado beiug. by right-, the supreme ruler, and tlie shogm, 
merely a vassal, no treaty with foreigners could- be bimliiiu' uiik--s 
signed by the mikado. 

The shogun or his ministers had no right wluitever to sign the 
treaties. Ilero was a dOemma. The foreignei-s were pressin”- the 
ratification of the treaties on the bakufu, while the mikado ..„„i 'court 
as ^^gorollsly refused their consent. li was not a man to hesitate. ' As 
the native ehromcler writes: “He began to think that if, in the lu-es- 
once of these constant arrivals of foreigners of different nafioiw he 
were to wait for ffie Kioto people to make up their minds, sonu-’iin- 
ucky accident might bring the same di.sasters upon .Japan as ('hin-i 
had already experienced. He, therefore, concluded a tn'd v at Kami 

This sigmtBre to the treaties without the mikalo’s oou«.»l stirred 
up intense indignation at Kioto and throughout the epuntry which 

m one end to the other now resounded with the erv, “ Honor the 
mikado, and e.xpel the barbarian.” In the eyes of patriots, the re.ront 
■vm a traitor. His act gave the enemies of the bakufu a leW iiretevt 
of enmity, and was the signal of the regent’s doom. A^ove tlm 
^ntiy thousands of patriots left their Ws, deolaring^h X 

Perry’s ship at Shimoda (Pey^s'^'S-r^^ve Commodore 

prison in his eian since 1854. He wrote a ™ 

up arms against the bakufn, for which he wa^^l! ^ 

We liberty. After IPs arbltmly Tn^l, i i ■'“>«« '"‘b 

could not he saved, and must fiiU Wen shogunate 

patriots in Kioto, Toshida resolved to taS m! r ® fiWetem were arresting 
be was sent to Todo in a cage td leh«dof Thi- i ‘ 

ry is revered by all parties, was one of the fl^rst "’hose memo- 

mnst adopt foreign civilization, or fail beforf forcT-^f 

moto, smgeon in the Japanese kn ! ^r. Ha.shi. 

ThM gentleman was the instrument of aronsinn- an Patriotism, 

m Fukul, which ultimately resulted in the wrt+A » forei^m seienee 

shimoto saw the need of opening peaeeM red! ' “PP®'"*""®"* P'>kui. Ha- 
that it could safely he done only und^ thl llT ‘ P“t believed 

Under a system of divided authority he Md «, /if government. 

H with the mfkado^ffli of Japan would 

By Wimi wfin ^“''o 
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tion not to return to tliem until tlie mikado, resk>red to power, sliould 
sweep away the barbarians. Boiling over with patriotism, bands of 
assassins, mostly ronins, roamed the country, ready to slay foreigners, 
or the regent, and to die for the mikado. On the 23d of March, li 
was assassinated in Yedo, outside the Sakurada gate of the castle, near 
tile spot where now stand the offices of the departments of War and 
Foreign Affairs, and the Gothic brick buildings of the Imperial Col- 
lege of Engineering. Then followed the slaughter of insolent foreign- 
ers, and in some cases of innocent ones, and the burning of their lega- 
tions, the chief object in nearly every case being to embroil the baku- 
fu with foreign powers, and thus hasten its fall. Some of these ama- 
teurs, who in foreign eyes were incendiaries and assassins, and in the 
native view noble patriots, are now high officials in the mikado’s 
Government. 

The prestige of the bakufu declined daily, and the tide of influence 
and power set in steadily toward the true capital. The custom of the 
shogun’s vivsiting Kioto, and doing homage to the mikado, after an in- 
terval of two hundred and thirty years, was revived, which caused his 
true relation to be clearly understood even by the common people, who 
then learned for the first time the fact that the rule existed, and had 
been so long insolently ignored. The Prince of Echizen, by a special 
and unprecedented act of the bakufu, and in obedience to orders from 
the Kioto court, w^as made premier. By his own act, as many believe, 
though he was most probably only the willing cat’s-paw of the South- 
ern daimios, he abolished the custom of the daimios’ forced residence 
in Yedo. Like wild birds from an opened cage, they, with all their 
retainers, fled from the city in less than a w^eek. Yedo’s glory faded 
like a dream, and the power and greatness of the Tokugawas came to 
naught. Few of the clans obeyed any longer the command of the 
bakufu, and gradually the hearts of the people fell away, “And so,” 
says the native chronicler, “the prestige of the Tokugawa family, 
which had endured for three hundred years; which had been really 
more Brilliant than Kamakura in the age of Yoritomo on a moonlight 
night when the stars are shining ; wffiich for more than two hundred 
and seventy years had foi*ced the daimios to come breathlessly to take 
their turn of duty in Yedo; and which had, day and night, eighty 
thousand vassals at its beck and call, fell to ruin in the space of one 



morning.” 

The clans now gathered at the true miaho^ Kioto, which became a 
scene of gayety and bustle unknown since the days of the Taira.. 
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Ending tlieir allegiance to thefbalciifu, they began to act oit]i(>r ac- 
eording to their own will, or only at the bicldiiig of tho court. 'Fhcv 
tilled the iinporial treasury with gold, and .strongtliencd tiic hands ,,'f 
the Son of Hearen with their loyal' devotion. Hatred of the f()rci<ni- 
er, and a desire to fill their empty coliera with the proceeds of ,vni,- 
tnerce, swayed the minds of many of them like the wind aimmg ivcils. 
Others wished to open the ports in their fiefs, so as to pocket the pruf- 



Matsudalra YosMuaga, -Data ^ Chief Mirtater of State (From a 
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its of foreign commerce, which the bakufu enioved o. ,f. 
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ten tlieir steps, tlie ronins now began t^ie sjstemiitic assassination of all 
who opposed tlieir plans, pillorying their heads in the dry bed of the 
ii\ei in fiont of the city. As a hint to the Tokug’awa ‘‘‘usurpers,” 
they cut off the Leads of wooden images of the first three Ashikaga 
shoguns, and stuck them on poles in public. The ronins were ar- 
rested; Choshiu espoused their side, while Aidzii, who was governor 
of the city, threw them into prison. The mikado, urged by the clam- 
orous braves, and by kuge who had never seen one of the “ hairy for- 
eigners,” nor dreamed of their power, issued an order for their expul- 
sion fi‘om Japan. The Choshiu men, the first to act, erected batteries 
at Shirnonoseki. The bakufu, which was responsible to foreigners, 
commanded the clan to disarm. They refused, and in July, 1863, fired 
on foreign vessels. They obeyed the mikado, and disobeyed the sho- 
gun. During the next month, Kagoshima was bombarded by a Brit- 
ish squadron. 

On the 4th of September, the Choshiu cannoneers fired on a bakufu 
steamer, containing some men of the Kokura clan who were enemies 
of Choshiu, and who had given certain aid and comfort to foreign ves- 
sels, and refused to fire on the latter. The Choshiu men in Kioto be- 
sought the mikado to make a progress to Yamato, to show to the em- 
pire his intention of taking the field in person against the barbarians. 
The proposal was accepted, and the preliminaries arranged, when sud- 
denly all preparations were stopped, Choshiu became an object of 
blackest suspicion, the palace gates were doubly guarded, the city was 
throw into violent commotion ; while the deliberations of the palace 
ended in the expulsion of Sanjo Saneyoshi (now Dai Jo Dai Jin), 
Sawa (Minister of Foreign x\ffairs, 18'70-’'71), and five other court 
Tiobles, who were deprived of their rank and titles, while eighteen oth- 
ers were punished, and all retainers or members of the family of Mori 
(Choshiu) were peremptorily “forbidden to enter the capital” — a 
phrase that made them outlaws. An army was levied, and the city 
put in a state of defense. 

The reason of this was, that the Choshiu men were accused of plot- 
ting to get possession of the mikado’s person, in order to dictate the 
policy of the empire. The eighteen kuge and the six ringleaders were 
suspected of abetting the plot. This, and the firing on the steamer 
containing their envoys, roused the indignation of the bakufu, and the 
clans loyal to it, especially Aidzu, to the highest pitch. The men of 
Choshiu, accompanied by the seven kuge, fled, September 30th, 1863, 
to their province. 
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Cliosliiu now became the reifdczvoiis of deserters and ronins fia}]a 
all parts of Japail In "July of the following year, 1804, a body vf 
many linndred of irresponsible men of various (dans, calling tlknustdves 
“Irregulars,” arrived in Kioto from tlie South, to petition the mikado 
to restore Mori and the seven nobles to honor, and to drive out tin* 
barbarians. Aidzii and the shogun’s vassals were for attacking 
men with arms at once. The mikado, not adopting the views of tin* 
petitioners, returned them no answer. On July 30th, the “ Irregulars” 
were increased by many hitlierto calm, but now exasperated, ('hoshiu 
men, and encamped in battle array in tlic suburbs, where they w(‘re, 
joined, August 15th, by two karos, and two hundred men from Chosldui, 
sent by Prince Mori to restrain his followers from violeiu‘e. \Miile 
thus patiently waiting, a notification that they were to be punished was 
issued, August 19th, to them by the court, then under the infiuenee of 
Aidzii, and Keild was put in command of the army of chastisement. 

With tears and letters of sorrowful regret to their friends it court, 
the Choshiu men and the ronins, in a written xnan'festo \dudieated the 
justness of their cause, swmre vengeance against Aidzu, ■sVhose troops 
were encamped in the imperial flower-garden, and then asking pardon 
of the Son of Heaven “ for making a disturbance so near the base of 
the chariot ” (the throne), they accepted the wager of battle, and rushed 
to the attack. “ The crisis had arrived,” says the native chronicler, 
“and the spirit of murder filled and overflowed heaven and earth. 
The term chdtek% which for centuries had been obsolete, now again 
came into being. Many myriads of habitations were desti\ . ed, and 
millions of people were plunged into a fiery pit.” On tlie 20th of 
August, 1864, at day-dawn, the battle began, the Choshiu men advan- 
cing in three divisions, numbering in all thirteen hundred men, their 
design being to attack the nine gates of the imperiM palace and sur- 
round the flower-garden. The Tokugawa and Aidzii troops were 
backed by those of Echizen, Hikone, Kiiwana, and others. The bat- 
tle raged furiously for two days, invoking the city in a conflagration, 
which, fanned by a gale, reduced large quarters of it to a level of ashes. 
The fighting was by men in armor, equipped mostly with sword, ar- 
row, cannon, and musket: 811 streets, 27,400 houses,* 18 palaces, 44 
large and 630 small yashikis, 60 Shinto shrines, 115 Buddhist temples, 
40 bridges, 400 beggar’s hnts, and one eta village were destroyed by 
the flames; 1216 fire-proof store-houses were knocked to pieces by 
the cannonading kept up after the battle to prevent the Choshiu men 
from hiding in them. “ The capital, surrounded by a nine-fold circle 
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of flowers, entirely disappeared in oae morning in tlie vsmoke of tlie 
flames of a war fire.” The homeless city populace 3ed to the suburbs, 
dwelling on roofless earth, pestered by the heat and clouds, of mos- 
quitoes, while men in soldiers’ dress played the robber without fear 
or shame. The Blossom Capital became a scorched desert.” The 
Cliosiiiu were utterly defeated, and driven out of the city. Thirty- 
seven of them were decapitated in prison. 

The next month the bahufu begged the imperial court to deprive 
the Mori family and all its branches of their titles. Elated with suc- 
cess, an order was issued to all the clans to march to the chastisement 
of the two provinces of Nagato and Siiwo. The Tokiigawa intended 
thus to set an example to the wavering clans, and give proof of the 
power it still possessed. During the same month, September 5th arid 
6th, 1864, Shimonosehi was bombarded by an allied fleet bearing the 
flags of four foreign nations. After great destruction of life and 
property, tlie generous victors demanded an “ indemnity ” of three 
million Mexican dollars (see Appendix). The brave clan, having de- 
fied the bah if n at Kioto, dared the prowess of the “civilized world,” 
and stood to their guns at Shiinonoseki till driven away by over- 
wlielming numbers of balls and men, now prepared to face tbe com- 
bined armies of the shogunate. 

Then was revealed the result of the long previous preparation in 
the South for %var. The Cli5sliiu clansmen, united and alert, were 
lightly dr;^sed, armed with English and American rifles, drilled in Eu- 
ropean ,‘ ;ietics, and abundantly provided with artillery, which they 
fired rapidly and with precision. They had cast away armor, sword, 
and spear. Choshiu had long been the seat of Dutch learning, and 
translations of Dutch military works were numerously made and used 
there. Their disciplined battalions were recruited from the common 
people, not from the samurai alone, were well paid, and full of enthu- 
siasm. The bakufu had but a motley, half-hearted army, many of 
whom, when the order was given to march, stiMghtway fell ill, having 
no stomach for the fight. Some of the most influential clans declined 
or refused outright to join the expedition, whose purpose was con- 
demned by almost all the wisest leaders, notably by Katsu, the sho- 
gun’s adviser. 

A campaign of three months, in the summer of 1866, ended in the 
litter and disgraceful defeat of the haknfu, and the triumph of Cho- 
shiu. The clans not yet in the field refused to go to the front. The 
prestige of the shogunate ^vas now irretrievably ruined. 
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Tlie young shogun; worn out-with ceaseless anxiety, died at Oziihu 
September 19th, 1866. - He had secured the inikado’s consent to i]w 
treaties, on the condition that they should he revised, and that 1 1 logo 
should never bo opened as a port of foreign coinnieree. .lie v as suc- 
ceeded by Keild, liis former rival, who was appointed head of the To- 
kugawa family by the court October, 1866. On the Otli of .laminvy, 
1867, he was made shogun. He had repeatedly declined tlu‘ position. 
He brought to it numerous private virtues, hut only the tiriniit‘ss of a 
feather for the crisis at hand. The average Japanese lacks tin* stt odd- 
ity and obstinacy of the Chinaman, and fickleness is supposed to he 
his chief characteristic. Keild, as some of Ids best fi-iemls say, 
was fickleness personified. If, with the help of counsehn's, in* could 
make up his mind to one course of action, the keenest observers (*ou]d 
never forecast the change liable to ensue when new advisers a])peared. 
It is evident that the appointment of such a man at this crisis served 
only to precipitate the issue. His popularity at the court most prob- 
ably arose from the fact that he Avas opposed to the opeiimg* of Hid- 
go and Ozaka to the foreigners. 

In October, 1867, the Prince of Tosa openly urged tlie new sliogun 
to resign ; ^while many able samurai, Saigo, Okubo, Goto, Kido, Hiro- 
zawa, Komatsu, backed by such men of rank as Shimadzu Saburo, 
and the ex-princes of Echizen, Uwajima, Hizen, and Tosa, urged tlie 
formation of the Government on the basis of the ante-shogim era pri- 
or to 1200 A.D. They formed so powerful a combination that on the 
9th of November, 1867, the vacillating Keiki, yielding to the force of 
public opinion, tendered his resignation as Sei-i Tai Shogun. 

This was a long step toward the ancient regime. Yet, as in Japan, 
whichever party or leader has possession of the mikado is master of 
the situation; and as the Aidzu clan, the. most stanclily loyal to the 
Tokngawa family, kept guard at the gates of tlie imperial palace, it 
was still uncertain where the actual powder would reside — whether in 
the Tokugawa clan, in the council of daimios, or, where it rightfully 
belonged, with the imperial court. The infiuential samurai of Saisii- 
raa, and Choshiu, and the princes of Tosa, Echizen, and ITwajima wen* 
determined not to let the question hang in suspense. Gradually, small 
parties of the soldiers of the combination assembled in the capital 
Saigo and Okuho, Kido, Got5, and Iwakiira, were too much in earnest 
to let the supreme opportunity slip. They began to stir up the court 
to take advantage of the critical moment, the mikado Komei being 
dead, and, by a hold coMjp d!Stct>t^ abolish the office of shogun and the 
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baknfu, aixl re-establish the Governrftent on t^e ajicient basis, with 
the yoiinoj emperor at the head* • 

On tlic 3d of January, 1868, the troops of the combination (Satsu- 
liia, Tosa, Ecliizen, Aki, and Owari) suddenly took possession of the 
palace gates. The court nobles hitherto surrounding the boy emper- 
or were dismissed, and only those .favoring the views of the combina- 
tion were admitted to the palace. The comd, thus purged, issued an 
tidict in tlie name of the mikado, which stated that the government of 
the country was now solely in the hands of the imperial court. The 
bakufu and odico of shogun were abolished. A provisional govern- 
ment, with three grades of office, was formed, and the positions were 
at once tilled by men loyal to the new rulers. The family of Mori 
was rehabilitated, and the seven banished nobles were recalled. San jo 
and Iwakura were made assistants to the supreme administrator, Ari- 
sugawa Miya, a prince of the blood. 

The indignation of the retainers of Tokugawa knew no hounds. 
The vacillating shogun now regretted his resignation, and wished him- 
self back in power. He left Kioto with the clans still loyal to him, 
with the professed intention of calming the passions of his followers, 
but in reality of seizing Ozaka, and blocking up the communications 
of the Southerners. Shortly after, in Yedo, on the 19th of January, 
the yashikis of the. Satsuma clan were stormed and burned by the 
bakufu troops. The Princes of Owari and Eebizen were sent by the 
court to invite Keiki to join the new Government, and receive an ap- 
pointment to office even higher .than he had held before. He prom- 
ised to do so, but no sooner were they gone than he yielded to Aidzu’s 
warlike counsel to re-enter Kioto in force, drive out the “ bad counsel- 
ors of the young emperor,” and ‘Hry the issue with the sword.” Ho 
was forbidden by the court to approach the city with a military fol- 
lowing. Barriers were erected across the two roads leading to the 
capital, and the Southern clansmen, numbering about two thousand, 
posted themselves behind them, with artillery. Keiki set out from 
Ozaka on the evening of the 2%t\i of January, with the Aidzu and 
Kuwana clans in the front of his following, amounting to over ten, or, 
as some say, thirty tliousand men. At Fushimi his messengers were 
refused passage through the barriers. The kuan-giin (loyal army, 
Kioto forces) fired their cannon, and the war -was opened. The sho- 
gun’s followers, by their last move on the political chess-board, had 
made themselves choteki. Their prestige had flown. 

The battle lasted three days. In the presence of overwhelming 
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forces, the Soutl^ern Samurai showed not only inidaiiiiT^-d vnhn\ bill 
the result of previous ytos of military training. Tin* i>atth* \\n> iua 
to the strong. It was to the side of intelligenci*, (‘iicigy, 
and valor. The shogun’s army was beaten, and in wild disordrr Ib-d 
to Ozaka, the historic cattle of which was burned by the loyal arnn. 
The chief, unrecognized, found refuge upon an American v(‘ssi*b and, 
reaching Yedo on one of his own ships, sought the seidusion <.d' his 


Keiki, the last ShOgau of Japan. (From a photograph.) 

castle. His own family retainers and.most of the subject clans (fmlai), 
and the daimios of Aidzu, Sendai, and others of the North and East, 
urged him to renew the %ht and restore his prestige. One of his min- 
is ers earnestly begged him to commit hara-Hri, urging its neccs.sity 
to preserve the honor of the Tokugawa clan. His exhWation beimv 
unsuccessful, the proposer solemnly opened his own bowels. With a 
large army, arsenals munitions of war, and fleet of ships va^tlv exceed- 
ing those of the mitado, his chances of success were very fir. But 
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tills time tlie vassal was loyal, tlie wagerer wavc^’od no more. Eefus- 
ing to listen to those who advised war, ahhorMiig tlie very idea of be- 
ing a choteld, he hearkened to the counsel of his two highest minis- 
ters, Katsii and Okubo Ichio, and declaring that ho ivould never take 
up arms against his lord, the mikado, he retired to private life. The 
comparison of this man with Washington because ho refused to head 
an army, and thus save the country from a long civil war, does not 
seeni to be very happy, though I have heard it made. Personal- 
ly, Keiki is a highly accomplished gentleman, though ambitious and 
weak. Politically, he simply did his duty, and made discretion the 
lietter part of valor. It is difficult to see in him any exalted traits of 
character or evidences of genius; to Katsii and Okubo is due the last and 
best decision of Ms life. Katsii, the old pupil of Satsuma and com- 
rade of Saigo, had long foreseen that the governing power must and 
ought of right to revert to the mikado, and, braving odium and assas- 
sination, he advised his master to resign. The victorious Southerners, 
led by Saigo, were in the southern suburb of Yedo, waiting to attack 
the city. To reduce a Japanese city needs but a torch, and the im- 
patient victors would have left of Yedo little but ashes had there been 
resistance. Katsii, meeting Saig5, assured him of the submissive tem- 
per of the shogun, and beg^d him to spare the city. It was done. 
The fanatical retainer of ^eiki made the temple grounds of Uyeno 
their stronghold. On ti^;4th of July they were attacked and routed, 
and the magnificent tem]p&; the pride of the city, laid in ashes. The 
theatre of war was hen transferred to the highlands of Aidzu at 
Wakamatsii, and thence to Matsumae and Hakodate in Yezo. Victory 
everywhere percl i4 upon the mikado’s brocade banner. By July 1st, 
1869, all vestiges of the rebellion had ceased, and ^‘the empire was 
grateful for universal peace.” 

The mikado’s party wasyeomposed of the ■heterogeneous elements 
which a revolution usually brings forth. Side by side with high-soul- 
ed patriots were disreputable vagrants and scalawags of every descrip- 
tion, ronins, or low, two-swordedmen, yo-i, or “ foreigner-haters,” port- 
closers,” and Shinto priests and students. There were a few earnest 
men whose darling hope was to see a representative government estab- 
lished, while fewer yet eagerly wished Japan to adopt the civilization 
of the West, and join the brotherhood of nations. These men had 
utilized every current and eddy of opinion to forward their own views 
and achieve their own purpose. The object common to all was the 
exaltation of the mikado. The bond of union which held the major- 
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ity together was a" de^mninaticgi to expel the foreigners or to revise 
the treaties so as to expunge the odious extra4eiTitoiiality clause— the 
thorn that still rankles in the side of every Japanese patriot. For 
eighteen montlis the energies of thejV*, or foreigner-haters/’ were 
utilized in the camp in fighting the rebellious Tokugawa retainers. 
The war over, the trials of the new Government began. The low; 
two-sworded men clamored for the fulfillment of the promise tliat the 
foreigners should be expelled from Japan and the ports closed. The 
Shinto officials induced the Government to persecute the natives 
“ Christians,” demanded the abolition of Buddhism, the establisliment 
of Shinto by edict, and the restoration of the Government on a puivl}' 
theocratic basis, and echoed the cry of “ Expel the barbarian.” Jh iMi 
with the majority of the high officials there was no abandonment of 
the purpose to expel foreigners. They intended to do it, hut the 
wisest of them knew that in their present condition they w'ere not 
able. Hence they simply wished to bide their time, and gain strength. 
It was a matter of difficulty to keep patient thousands of swaggering 
braves whose only tools for earning bread were their swords. The 
first attention was given to reorganizing a national army, and to devel- 
oping the militaiy resources of the empire. All this was done with 
the cherished end in view of driving out the aliens, closing the ports 
of commerce, and bringing back the days of dictatorial isolation. The 
desire for foreign civilization existed rather among the adherents of 
Tokugawa, among wiiom were many enlightened gentlemen, besides 
students and travelers, who had been to Europe and America, and wiio 
wished their country to take advantage of the inventions of the for- 
eigners. Yet many of the veiy men who once wished the foreigners 
expelled, the ports closed, the treaties repudiated, who were jo% or 
“ foreigner-haters,” and wdio considered all aliens as only a few' degrees 
above the level of beasts, are now members of the mikado’s Govern- 
ment, the exponents of advanced ideas, the defendei\s and executors 
of philo-Europeanism, or Western civilization. 

What caused the change that came over the spirit of their dreams 
Why do they now preach the faith they once destroyed ? “ It w’^as 

the lessons taught them at Kagoshima and Shimonoseki,” say some. 
“ It was the benefits they saw would arise from commerce,” say others. 

The child of the revolution was changed at nurse, and the Govern- 
ment now in power was put into its cradle by mistake or design,” sa}’ 
others. 

Cannon-balls, commerce, and actual contact with foreignei’s doubt- 
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less helped the scales to fall from the^' eyes, bu^ these were helps only. 
All such means had failed in China, though Juried for half a century. . 
They would have failed in Japan also. It was an impulse from ivith- 
in that urged the Japanese to join the comity of nations. The noblest 
trait in the character of a Japanese is his willingness to change for the 
better when he discovers his wrong of inferiority. This led the leaders 
to preach the faith they once destroyed, to destroy the faith they once 
preached. 

The great work of enlightening the mikado’s followers was begun 
by the Japanese leaders, Okubo, Kido, Goto, all of them students, 
both of the ancient native literature and of foreign ideas. It was fin- 
ished by Japanese writers. The kuge, or court nobles, wished to ig- 
nore the existence of foreigners, drive them out of the country, or 
worry them by appointing ofiicers of low rank in the Foreign Office, 
then an inferior sub -bureau. Okubo, Goto, and Kido promptly op- 
posed this plan, and sent a noble of the imperial court, Higashi Kuze, 
to Hiogo with Datte, Prince of Hwajima (see Appendix), to give the 
mikado’s consent to the treaties, and to invite the foreign ministers to 
an audience with the emperor in Kioto. The British and Dutch min- 
isters accepted the invitation; the others declined. The train of the 
British envoy was assaulted by fanatic assassins, oiie resisting bullet, 
lance, and sabre of the English dragoons,, only to lose his head by the 
sweep of the sword of Goto, who rode by the side of the foreigners, 
determined to secure their audience of the mikado. At first sight of 
the strangers, the conversion of the kuge was thorough and instan- 
taneous. They made friends with the men they once thought were 
beasts. *** 

In a memorial to the mikado, Okubo further gave expression 'to his 
ideas in a memorial that astounded the court and the wavering dai- 
mios, as follows : “ Since the Middle Ages, our emperor has lived be- 
hind a screen, and has never trodden the earth. Ko thing of what 
went on outside his screen ever penetrated his sacred ear; the imperial 
residence was profoundly secluded, and, naturally, unlike the outer 
world. Not more than a few court nobles were allowed to approach 
the throne, a practice most opposed to the principles of heaven. Al- 
though it is the first duty of man to respect his superior, if he reveres 
that superior too highly he neglects his duty, while a breach is created 
between the sovereign and his subjects, who are unable to convey their 
wants to him. This vicious practice has been common in all ages. But 
now let pompous etiquette be done away with, and simplicity become 
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our first object. *Ki^to is in oiit-of-tlie-way position, and is unfit 
to be the seat of ^ovei'ii^ient. Let his majesty take up Iiis abode tem- 
porarily at Ozaka, removing his capital hither, and thus cine one of 
the hundred abuses which wc inherit from past ages.” 

The memorial produced an immediate and lively effect upon tlie 
court. The young mikado, Mutsuhito, came in person to tlie meet- 
ings of the council of state, and before the court 'nobles and daimios 
took an oath, as an actual ruler, promising that “ a deliberative assem- 
bly should be formed; all measures be decided by public opinion: Hie 
uncivilized customs of former times should be broken tlirough ; and 
the impartiality and justice displayed in the w^orkings of nature 1 h:‘ 
adopted as a basis of action; and that intellect and learning sliould i>e. 
sought for throughout the world, in order to establish tlie foundations 
of the empire.” This oath is the basis of the new Government. 

These promises are either the pompous bombast of a puppet or the 
pregnant utterances of a sovereign, who in magnanimity and wisdom 
aspires to lead a nation into a higher life. That such words should 
in that sublime moment fall from the lips of the chief of an Oriental 
despotism excites our sympathetic admiration. They seem a sublime 
echo of affirmation to the prophetic question of the Hebrew seer, 
^‘Can a nation be born at once?” They sound like a glad haiddiiger 
of a new and higher national development, such as only those %Yith the 
strongest faith in humanity believe possible to an Asiatic nation, xls 
matter of fact, tbe words were uttered by a boy of sixteen years, who 
scarcely dreamed of the tremendous significance of the language put 
into his mouth by the high-souled parvenus who had made him em- 
peror de facto, and who were resolved to have their ideas made the 
foundations of the new Government, The result of the memorial, and 
the ceaseless activity of Okubo and his colleagues, was the ultimate 
removal of the Government to Yedo. It is not easy for a foreigner 
to comprehend the profound sensation produced throughout the em- 
pire when the mikado left Kioto to make his abode in another city. 
During a millennium, Kioto had been the capital of Dai Nippon, aiid 
for twenty-five centuries, according to popular belief, the mikados had 
ruled from some spot near the site of the sacred city. A band of 
fanatics, fired with the Yamato damashi, religiously opposed, but in 
■ vain, his journey eastward. To familiarize his people with the fact 
that Yedo was now the capital, its name was changed to Tokio, or 
Eastern Capital. 

Then was further developed the impulse to enter the path of mod- 
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ern civilization. "While Olmbo, Kid% Goto, I-viakura, Sanj5, Itagaki, 
Oki, and the rising officials sought to purge .and sfrengthen the po- 
litical system, the work of enlightening the people and the upstarts 
raised suddenly to power was done by Japanese writers, wdio for 
the first time dared, without suffexing death, to tell their thoughts. 
A large measure of freedom of the press was guaranteed ; newspapers 
sprung up in the capital. Kido, one of the pinme movers and leadei's, 
himself established one of the most vigorous, still in existence — the 
Shimhun Zasshi. The new Government acted with clemency ecpal to 
the standard in Christian nations, and most generously to the literary 
and scientific men among the retainers of the Tokugawas, and invited 
them to fill posts of honor under the Government. They sent none of 
the political leaders to the blood-pit, but by the gracious favor of the 
mikado these were pardoned, and the conciliation of all sections of the 
empire wisely attempted. Many of those Avho fought the loyal forces 
at Fiishimi, Wakamatsu, and Hakodate are now the earnest advocates 
of the restoration and its logical issues. Even Enomoto is envoy of 
the court of Tokio to that of St. Petersbui'g. All of the defeated 
daimios w^ere restored to rank and income. A complete and happy 
reunion of the empire was the result. Some of the scholars declined 
office until the time when even greater freedom of speech and pen was 
permitted. 

There were men who in the old days, braving odium, and even 
death, at the hands of the bakufu, had begun the study of the English 
and Dutch languages, and to feed their minds at the Occidental fount- 
ains. They were obliged to copy their books in manuscript, so rax’e 
were printed copies. Later on,'the bakufu, forced by necessity to have 
interpreters and men skilled in foreign arts and sciences, chose these 
students, and sent them abroad to study. "Wlien the civil war broke 
out, they were recalled, reaching Japan shortly after the fighting be- 
gan. They returned, says one of their number, “with their faces 
fiushed with enthusiastic sympathy with the modern civilization of 
Christendom.” Then they began the preparation of those original 
works and translations, which were eagerly read by the new men in 
power. Edition after edition was issued, bought, read, lent, and circu- 
lated. In these books the history of the Western nations was faith- 
fully told ; their manners and customs and beliefs wei^e explained and 
defended ; their resources, methods of thought and education, morals, 
laws, systems of governments, etc., were described and elucidated. 
Notably pre-eminent among these writers was the school - mastei’, Fu- 
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kuzawa. Western ites -were ^exts : lie clothed tliein in Japariesr- 
words. He further pointed out the weaknesses, defects, aiai (UTi.)rs 
of his countrymen, and showed how Japan, by isolation and the ialst* 
pride that scorned all knowledge derived from foreigners, had, fails *d 
to advance like Europe or America, and that nothing could save his 
country from conquest or decay but the assimilation oi the iileas 
which have made the foreigners what they are. Tin ‘re is seareely a 
prominent or rising man in Japan hut has read Fiiknzawa's works, ainl 
gratefully acknowledges the stimulus and lasting henclit deriv'd from 
them. Many of the leaders of the movement toward restoration, who 
joined it with the cry, “Expel the foreigners,” found tlienis(‘{ves, after 
perusal of these works, “unconsciously involved in the advanee, with- 
out wish or invitation,” and utterly unable to explain why the}' were 
in the movement. Fiikuzawa has declined every one of the many bat- 
tering offers of office and power under the Government, and still de- 
votes himself to his school and the work of teaching and tninslatlon, 
consuming hiS' life in noble drudgery. He has been the interpreter of 
Western ideas and life, caring little about the merely external gariiLsh 
and glitter of civilization. His books on “AVestern Manners and (his- 
toms,” and his volumes of tracts and essays, have had an enormous 
circulation. 

Nakamura, also a school-master, has, besides writing original tracts, 
translated a considerable body of English literature, John Stuart MilFs 
“Essay on Liberty,” Smiles’s “ Self-help,” and a fe^v smaller works on 
morals and religion, which have been widely read. His memorial on 
the subject of Christianity and religious liberty made a very profound 
impression upon the emperor and court, and gave a powerful ciieek to 
the ultra Siiintoists. Mori, Mitsukuri, Kato, Nishi, Uchida, Uriii, have 
also done noble service as authors and translators. It is tlie writer’s 
iirm belief, after nearly four years of life in Japan, mingling among 
the progressive men of the empire, that the reading and study of books 
printed -in the Japanese language have done more to transforrn the Jap- 
anese mind, and to develop an impulse in the direction of modern civ- 
ilization, than any other cause or series of causes. 

During the past decade the production of purely Japanese literature 
has almost entirely ceased. A few histories of recent events, a few 
war-poems and pamphlets urging the expulsion of the barbarians, were 
issued previous to the civil war; but since then almost the entire lit- 
erary activity has been exhibited in translations, political documents, 
memoirs of “raikado-reverencers” who had been martyrs to their faith, 
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and largely in the expression of Western ideas •adapted to tlie imder- 
staiiding of tlie Japanese. . • 

The war was ended by July, 18 70. Rewards were distributed.; and 
the Government was still further consolidated by creating definite 
offices, and making all titles, which had been for neaily six centuries 
empty names, to have reality and power. There was still, however, 
much dead wood in the ship of state, a condition of chronic strain, a 
dangerous amount of friction in the machinery, wrangling among the 
crew, and a vast freight of bad cargo that the purest patriots saw the 
good ship must “ unload,” if she was to be saved. This unloading was 
accomplished in the usual way, by dismissing hundreds of officials one 
day, and re-appointing on the next only those favorable to the desired 
policy of the mikado. * 



Farthermore, it became daily more certain that national develop- 
ment and peace could never be secured while the feudal system ex- 
isted. The clan spirit wdiich it fostered was fatal to national unity. 
So long as a Japanese meant by ‘‘my country” merely his own clan, 
loyalty might exist, but patriotism could not. The time seemed ripe 
for action. The press was busy in issuing pamphlets advocating the 
abolition of feudalism. Several of the great daimios, long before ready 
for it, now openly advocated the change. The lesser ones knew bet- 
ter than to oppose it. The four great clans, Satsiima, Choshiu, Tosa, 
and Hizen (see Appendix), were the pioneers of the movement. They 
addressed a memorial to the throne, in which it was argued that the 
daimios’ fiefs ought not to be looked on as private property, but as 
the mikado’s own. They offered to restore the registers of their clans 
to the sovereign. These were the external signs of the times. Back 
of these, there were at least three men who were determined to sweep 
feudalism away utterly. They were Kido, Okubo, Iwakura. The first 
step was to abolish the appellation of court noble (kiige) and territo- 
rial prince (daimio), and to designate both as kuazoku, or noble fami- 
lies. The former heads of clans were temporarily appointed chiji 
(governors of their clans). This smoothed the way. In September, 
1871, the edict went forth calling the daimios to Tokio to retire to pri- 
vate life. With scarcely an exception, the order ’was quietly obeyed. 
The men behind the throne in Tokio were ready and even willing to 
shed blood, should their (the mikado’s) commands be resisted, and 
they expected to do it. The daimios who were hostile to the measure 
knew'- too well the character of the men who framed the edict to resist 
it. The wuiter counts among the most impressive of all his life’s ex- 
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periciices tliat scene fei tlie iniKiense castle Inill of J'nkui, Vvlicn tbe 
Daimio of Echizen bid farewell to liis tlireo thoiisancbtwo-swurded ro- 
tainers, and, amidst tbe tears and smiles and loving* fnr(‘wells of the 
city’s populace, left behind him lands, revenue, and obedient fi^llowei s, 
and retired to live as a piivate gentleman in Tdkio. 

Japan’s feudalism began nearly eight centuries ago, and existed un- 
til within the year 18'71. It was not a tower of strength in its last 
days. Long before its fall, it was an empty shell and a Ci.>lossal sham. 
Feudalism is only alive and vigorous when tlie leaders are men of 
brain and action. Of all the daimios, there were not ten r*f any per- 
sonal importance. They were amiable nobodies, great only in stom- 
ach or silk robes. Many were sensualists, drunkards, or titled Ljols. 
The real power in each clan lay in the hands of able men of inferior 
rank, who ruled their masters. These are now the -men who compose 
the present Government of Japan. They rose against the shogun, 
overthrew him, sent him to private life, and then compelled tiieir mas- 
ters, the daimios, to do likewise. They hold the emperor, ami carry 
on the government in his name. The mikado, however, is inueli more 
of a ruler than his faineant ancestors. Still, the source of government 
is the same. In 1872, by actual count, four-fifths of the men in the 
higher offices were of the four great clans of Chdshiii, Satsuma, Hizen, 
and Tosa. A like census in 1876 would show a larger proportion of 
officials from the northern and central provinces. Nevertheless, this 
is not sectionalism. The ablest men rise to office and power in spite 
of the locality of their birth. Natural ability asserts its power, and in 
the Cabinet and departments are now many of the old hakufu adher- 
ents, even Katsii, Okiiho Ichio, Enomoto, and several scions of tlie 
house of Tokugawa. The power has been shifted, not changed, and 
is displayed by moving new machinery and doing new work. 

Who are now, and who have been, the actual leaders in Japan since 
1868 ? They are Okubo, Kido, Iwakura, Sanjo, Goto, Katsft, Boy djima, 
Okuma, Oki, Ito, and many others, of whom but two or three are huge, 
while none is a daimio. Almost all were simple samurai, or retainers 
of the territorial nobles. 

The objeefts of the revolution of 1868 have been accomplished. 
The shogunate and the feudal system are forever no more. The mi- 
kado is now the restored and beloved emperor. The present per- 
sonage, a young man of twenty-four years of age, has already shown 
great independence and firmnness of character, and may in future be- 
come as much the real ruler of his people as the Czar is of his. The 
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enterprise of establisliing SMnto as tke nationals fai^ lias failed vastly 
and ignominiously, tlioiigli the old SMnto temples have been purged 
and many new ones erected, while official patronage and influence 
give the ancient cult a fair outward show. Buddhism is still the re- 
ligion of the Japanese people, though doubtless on the wane. 

To suniinarize this chapter : ^the shogun was simply one of the many 
vassals of the mikado of comparatively inferior grade, and historically 
a usurper; the term ‘tycoon’’ was a diplomatic fcaud, a title to which 
the shogun had, official] y, not the shadow of right ; the foreign diplo- 
matists made treaties with one who had no right whatever to make 
them ; the bakufu was an organized usurpation ; the stereotyped state- 
ments concerning a '‘spiritual” and a "secular” emperor are literary 
fictions of foreign book-makers ; feudalism arose upon the decadence 
of the mikado’s power; it was the chief hinderance to national unity, 
and was ready for its fall before the shock came ; in all Japanese his- 
tory the reverence for the mikado’s person and the throne has been 
the strongest national trait and the mightiest political force ; the ba- 
kufu exaggerated the mikado’s sacredness for its own purposes ; the 
Japanese are impressible and evm' ready to avail themselves of what- 
ever foreign aids or appliances wdll tend to their own aggrandizement : 
nevertheless, there exists a strong tendency to conserve the national 
type, pride, feelings, religion, and equality with, if not superiority to, 
all the nations of the world ; the true explanation of the events of the 
last eight years in Japan is to be sought in these tendencies and the 
internal history of the nation; the shogun, bakufu, and perhaps even 
feudalism would have fallen, had foreigners never landed in Japan ; 
the movement toward modern civilization originated from within, and 
was not simply the result of foreign impact or pressure; the work of 
enlightenment and education, which alone could assure success to the 
movement, was begun and carried on by native students, statesmen, 
and simple patriots, . 

A mighty task awaited the new Grovernment after the revolution 
of 1868. It was to heal the disease of ages ; to uproot feudalism and 
sectionalism, with all their abuses ; to give Japan a new nationality ; to 
change her social system ; to infuse new blood into her veins ; to make 
a hermit nation, half blinded by a sudden influx of light, competitor 
with the wealthy, powerful, and aggressive nations of Christendom. 
It \vas a ppbiem of national regeneration or ruin. It seemed like en- 
tering into history a second time, to be born again. 

What transcendent abilities needed for such a task ! What national 
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union, harmony in cowncil, unselfish patriotism required : 'iYlmt eliief. 
towering above liis fello-ivs, would arise, who by niigliiy inlelleet and 
matchless tact could achieve what Yoritomo, or tlie 'Jaiko, or Ivdvasu 
himself, or all, would be helpless to perform ? At home were (he stol- 
idly conservative peasantry, backed by ignorance, superstition, priest- 
craft, and political hostility. On their own soil they were fronted 
by aggressive foreigners, who studied all Japanese questions thromdt 
the spectacles of dollars and cents and trade, and whose diploniatirts 
too often made the principles of Shylock their system. Outside, the 
Asiatic nations beheld with contempt, joalousj-, and alarm the deiiart- 
uro of one of their number from Turanian ideas, principles, ami <-iviIi- 
zation. Clima, with ill-conccaled auger, Corea with oja-n detiaiico. 
taunted Japan with servile .submission to the “ foreign devils." 

For the first time, the nation was represented to the world bv an 
embassy at once august and plenipotentiary. It was not a squad of 
petty officials or local nobles going forth to kiss a toe, t(j idav the 
part of figure-heads or stool-pigeons, to beg the aliens to get out of 
Japa^n, to keep the scales on foreign eyes, to hiiy gun-boats,' or to hire 
employes. A noble of highest rank and blood of immemorial an- 
tiquity, vioar of majesty and national government, with four cabinet 
ministers, set out to visit the couris of the fifteen nations bavin. 

eaties with Dai Nippon. These were Iwakura Tonioiiii, Okuho To- 
shimiti, Kido Takayoshi, Ito Hirohumi, and Yamaguchi Miisaka. Thev 
were accompanied by commissioners representing every (lovernnient 
( epartment, sent to study and report upon the methods" and resources 

Irs r rr- ^ Washington, Pebruarv 2^' 

187., and, for the first_ time in history, a letter signed bv the mikado 
was seen outsidyif Asia. It was presented by the emba.4adors, robed 
la then ancient Yamato costume, to the President of tlie + 

theatre of universal history. 
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I. 

FIRST GLIMPSES OF JAPAN. 

The longest unbroken stretch of water statedly traversed by tlie keel 
of steamer or sailing vessel lies between California and Japan. Tlie 
floating city, wliicb leaves its dock in San Francisco at noon on the 
first day of each month, pulses across four thousand miles of ocean, 
from which rises no island, harbor, or reef. Nothing amidst all the 
crowding triumphs of the genius and power of man so impresses the 
reflecting mind as the thought of that mighty ark, ^vhich, by the mag- 
net and the stars, is guided in safety to the desired haven. Without 
a Noah, without dove or olive leaf, freighted with bird, beast, and fish, 
and often wflth thirteen hundred human souls, over a flood of waters 
that cover a w^orld beneath, alone for weeks, that ark floats on, at the 
bidding of the master. 

Tw^enty-seven days in the solitudes of the sea seem long to the man 
of this decade, who crosses the Atlantic’s thousand leagues in nine 
days, and the New World in a week. Even the old traveler — wdiose 
digestion is sea-worthy ; whose appetite is like a whetted saw ; who 
meets a host of genial fellow-birds of passage, and finds officers who 
will answer questions ; who discovers new and readable books in the 
ship’s library ; and who delights in the study of steerage ethnology — 
yearns in his secret soul for the sight of land again. Even the ocean 
scenery, though, like God’s mercies, new every morning and fresh ev- 
ery evening, palls on the eye, and loses its glory before the thoughts 
of the crowded city in which comforts cluster and pleasures bloom. 
The weaves that daily cradle the infant sun and pillow his dying splen- 
dor, the effulgence of the cavernous sunsets, the wonders of spouting 
whales, flying-fish, phosphorescence at night, “ multitudinous smiles ” 
of waves by day, the circling gulls evermore, or even the fun of bury- 
ing a day (Saturday, December 16th) under the 180th meridian, would 
be gladly cxcbanged for a patch of faim or the sober glory of a wide- 
spreading oak. Often, indeed, the monotony of the voyage is relieved 
by meeting one of the company’s steamers. If the weather be fair, 
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the pillar of cloud, oi'tthe long thin scarf of black smoki% drscriod m'ar 
off, is the harbinger of Mie coming ship. Tlie exx*lmiigc of ^u‘wspa|H‘r^ 
and the sending homeward of letters are accomplished, to 
delight of passengers jaded with ennui 

Thus met in placid mid-ocean, on Sunday, December 1 1 tin 1 sTo, t lit* 
P. M. S. S. Co.’s steamers Great Eepuhlic, Captain J. II. Froemam froui 
San Francisco, and the bound to San Francisco, fi'oia tho land 

whither we were bound. All day long we had watched the stuokts 
At 5.30 p.M. a rocket was sent up from the JapuiK In a frw mo- 
ments apr dinner-table was deserted. Within a stomps t hr. n\ , t h* • pas- 
sengers on either ship shouted to each other. The statclv ships, with 
scores of lighted windows gleaming on the waters, parted, at .se\en 
o’clock, one moving to the home-land, one to the MikadoV Fmpire. 

The meeting of steamers in mid-ocean is, strange to say, a matter of 
dislike to a certain class of persons, who, in spite of all preventive pre- 
cautions, keep up their existence. One or two ‘‘ stowaways '' mv. fmmd 
on nearly every steamer that leaves the shores of either continent. 
They sneak on hoard the big ship while in port, and drivmi fiaun 
their lair, when at sea, by hunger. When first discovered, the in<|iiisi- 
tor of the ship— the purser — -uses all his skill to extort the full pa»agi‘ 
money. If not forthcoming, the “stowaway” is consigned to purga- 
tory — i e,j the fire-room, and compelled to pass coal and feed the fires. 
This process refines his feelings so far that the “dross” is produced, 
if on the victim’s person. If he refuses to do duty, his fare being still 
unpaid, he is put in irons, but, by passing through purgatory of the 
furnace-room, he is “saved” from further punishment, and reaches tlie 
paradise of firm land, “ yet so as by fire.” 

All these incidents and accidents of sea-life cease to have any im- 
portance after the oracle at the head of the table, Captain J. IL Free- 
man, lias announced that “ we shall sight Cape King at day-break to- 
morrow.” We try to sleep well during our last niglit on the water; 
but sleep, so often won and long embraced thus far, becomes fickle and 
files our eyelids. With joyful wakefulness, our thoughts are busy with 
the morrow, until at last, in the wee morning hours, our eyelids are 
sealed. 

I wake eady on the 29th of December, 1870, and from out my 
window behold the eye-gladdening land within riik-shot. 
Hills, crested with ^timber, line^the bay, and the beaches are dotted with 
thatched huts and white store-houses. Fishermen’s boats, manned and 
moving over the hay, are near enough for us to distinguish their opeu- 
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pants, lall, mnscular men, -vvitli sldn a dirty topper color, in long, 
l^>ose dre^ tlieir mid-scalps sliaven,and tlie pr(fjecting cue or top-knot, 
of ilie percussion gun-hammer style, are the first natives of Japan whom 
we see at liome. Tliough different in dress, condition, and as the bar- 
ber Jett tlican, from their gay fellow-countrymen who spend plenty of 
money and study hard in the United States, they, nevertheless, exactly 
in physiognomy and general appearance. 

Ihc <layspriiig in the east sifts enough of suggestive light over the 
lami to entic(.‘^ us into the belief that the Land of the Eising Sun is 
one of th(^ faiivst on earth — a belief which a residence of years has 
ripmicd intrt an article of faith. To the right lie the two mountainous 
pio\iiit,is 4>f Aw a and liadzusa, wdth* their numerous serrated peaks 
and valleys, wliich may be beautiful, though now they sleep. To the 
left is the village of Uraga, opposite which Commodore Perry anchored, 
with his w^hole scpiadron of steamers, on the Vtli of July, 1853. Ee- 
iiiaining eiglit days at this place, he was accorded what he first de- 
. manded — an interview with, and the reception of President Fillmore’s 
letter by, an officer of liigh rank. After the ceremony, he gave the 
place the name of Reception Bay, wdiich it still retains. Now we pass 
leiij Island, ^\ebster Isle, and, on the opposite side, Cape Saratoga. 
We must not forget, mournful though the thought be, that hereabouts 
beneath us, perhaps under our keel, lies the United States war steam- 
er Onehla, which w’as run into and sunk by the British mail steamer 
Jamuuy 23d, 1870. This is sad; but the sequel is disgrace- 
ful Down under the fathoms the Oneida has lain, thus far undis- 
turbed, a rich and grateful Government having failed to trouble itself 
to raise the ship or do honor to the dead. The hulk was put up , at 
auction aTui sold (in 1874), with certain conditions, to a Japanese, for 
fifteen hundred dollars. This is the one sad thought that casts its 
shadow over the otherwise profound memories of which the Guff of 
Yedo is so snggestii'e to Americans. The prominent geographical 
points in tlic bay echo familiar American names, wdiich later geogra- 
}>hers and a cosmopolitan community have ratified, and which com- 
numiorate American genius, skill, and bloodless victory. 

The sliip moves on, and the panoramic landscape unfolds before us. 
In tb,e background of undulating plains, under high and close cultiva- 
tion, aud spotted with villages, rise the crumpled backs of many ranges 
of mountains; while afar off, yet brought delusively near by the clear 
air, sits the queenly mountain in her robes of snow, already wearing 
the morning's crowm of light, and her forehead gilded by the first ray 
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of tlie yet unrisen siifi. Beyond Iier, in tlie pnqjle air, still 
jewel stars, whik lier cf^ni bosom trembles tlirou^'h many rha!!Liv> of 
color. Far out at sea, long before laud is descried, tmd from a land 
area of thirteen provinces, the peerless cone is seen ami bnod. Tor- 
haps no view is so perfect, so impressive for a life-tiim.s so woll ilitrd 
to inspire that intense appreciation of iiatun^s masterpieeo'i, who-o 
glory and freshness we can feel intensely but once, as is ihe viow of 
Fuji from an incoming steamer. From vast outspread ba<i\ ihroim’h 
mighty curves, sweeping past snow, and up to her sunnnl!, the mount- 
ain is visible in queenly solitude and fullness of beauty. t*radually 
the vast form is bathed in light, and the Land of the ULinu* Sun ^tand'- 
revealed in golden glory. It is a joy to have seen it thus at lir.-t \ i-'ion. 
From serene and ancient Fuji, we turn to behold the i>usthng up* 
start metropolis of the foreigners in Japan, as it appears m full da\ light. 
Passing Mississippi Bay and Treaty Point, wc arrive in front of what 
was once a little fishing village, but which is now the stately city ol 
Yokohama. We count the craft that lie aiicli(»red in the ItaiLor, 
From thirty to fifty are usually in port. Steamers from IJakodate, 
Shanghae, and Hong-Kong, and the regular mail steamers from Mar- 
seilles and Southampton, lie at their buoys. Here are wooden war- 
ships and iron -clads, from, which fly the British, French, Japaiicse, 
German, or American flags. A tremendous mount of useless and 
costly saluting is done by these men-of-war, whom the country fidks 
call boom- boom fune,'^^ 'Coal-hulks, store-ships, and ail the usual 
evidences of an old harbor, are discovered all around us. The ti^wn 
itself seems compactly built of low houses, with tiled roofs. They 
are usually two-storied, though many are, in the language of the East, 
‘"bungalows,” or one-storied dwellings. The foreign settlement seians 
to he arranged on a plain about a mile square. The Japanese town 
spreads out another mile or more to the right. Beyond the plains is 
a sort of semicircle of hills, called “The Bluff.” It is covered with 
scores of handsome villas and dwelling-houses, of all sizes and varieties 
of architecture. To the left the Bluff runs abruptly into tim sea. 
To the right it sweeps away to the south-west. In local parlance, tlie 
various parts of Yokohama are distinguished as “ The Bluff,” “ The Set- 
tlement,” and the “ Native ” or Japanese ” town. Along the water- 
front of the settlement runs a fine, wide, well-paved street, called “ The 
^ stout wall of stone masonry on the water-side. Private 
dwellings, gardens, and hotels adorn it, facing the water. There are as 
yet no docks for the shipping, but there is the English and the French 
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“liatoba,” The former consists of a ^one brealiwater, or piers, rising 
twelve feet or so out of the water, inclosing* a large irregular quad- 
rangle, with a narrow entnmce at one corner. The land -side of the 
English hatoba is furnished with steps, and a score or more of boats 
can discharge their passengers at once. The French hatoba consists of 
two parallel piers of stone projecting out into the bay. The building 
of most imposing ugliness from the sea-view is the British Consulate, 
and near by it is the American. The Japanese Sai Ban Sho, or Court- 
house, is larger than either of the consulate buildings, and much hand- 
somer. At the other extremity of the settlement, toward the Bluff, 
was the French camp, and near by it the English. Three hundred 
French soldiers guarded as many French civilians resident in Japan, 
and three hundred English marines, who relieved the Tenth British 
foot — the same that served their king on Bunker Hill — were in camp 
in Yokohama in 1870, and remained until 1875. 

The engines stop, and the great ship lies motionless at her buoy. 
Instantly the crowd of boats which have waited, like hounds in the 
leash, shoot toward the stem ports and gangway, and the steamer be- 
comes walled in. First of all, the United States mail-boat, propelled 
by six native scullers, is flying swiftly shoreward, to satisfy the eager 
souls of the elect with its_ precious freight. Friends throng on board 
to meet friends. Engb-shmen ask the new^s — whether there is to be 
war with Eussiaf French and Germans eagerly inquire for the latest 
news from the seat of war. From one, I learn that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has already issued a proclamation of neutrality, for French 
marines and German sailors have already come to blovrs in Yokohama. 
Fancy creatures in velvet and diamonds, with gold on their fingers 
and brass in their faces, hasten to see whether any of their guild have 
arrived from San Francisco. 

Leaving deck and cabin, we visit the steerage. The coal-lighters 
are crowded with dirty coolies. They impress us as being the lowest 
of their class. Their clothing is exceedingly scanty. An American 
lady with good eyesight supposed them to be clad in very tight leath- 
er-colored garments. On second sight, wondering at the perfect fit of 
the dress, she found it to be the only clothing which mother Nature 
provides for her children. The proprietors of the native boats have 
entered the ports, and are driving a brisk trade in oranges and various 
articles of diet, precious only to Asiatics. Huge dried persimmons, 
which, though shrunken, are four or five inches long, and sake, are 
very salable. A squad of the Chinese, so numerous in Yokohama, are 
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busy iu furnishing snftll change^o those who wisli to go nshore. Jap- 
anese tempos, and iron ®ncl copper cash, are exchanged Im Atiieiiean 
dimes, greenbacks, and Mexicans. 

With the kindly aid of a friend, we prepare to go asliMn*. Safri) 
seated in one of the clean iihpainted boats, in which we <lctccl no 
but only here and there a clcet of copper, we enjoy the gl^nmnis beaut} 
of the situation. In the stern stand the two sendos, who nuikt‘ their 
keel glide over the waves as swiftly as a Venetian giuidnla >hoo|N 
undei'and out from the Rialto. Already the Japanest* boatnnm hnw 
beaten in a race with the American tars. Yonder wliixzcs a but chor',s 



boat, freshly laden from the abattoir below the <ity. Six naki'd ath 
ietes of magnificent physique, chanting iu wild elionis, nrgt* on tlnir 
craft. 

Sculling is the method invariably in use among the Japam.’so. Yho 
long scull consists of two pieces tied together. <dn the hatalle is a 
pin, on wdiich a rope is slipped, so that the scull is held down to u 
uniform height w^hiie being worked. The blade rests near whert* it 
joins the stock, on an outrigger pivot. The sw’ee[) of the stock, at 
the hand end, is nearly two feet. The sendo, planting Ids left f<»ot on 
an inclined board, sways his arms and body at right angles tt) the 
boat, singing meanwhile one of his owm songs, in his own way. W'e 
soon skim over a half-mile of the blue xvater, pass the United States 
steamer and the Prussian war-ship and, darting within 

the stone piers, land on the hatoba, and are in the mikado's empire. 

The custom-house and the native officials detain us but a few mo- 
ments. Passing out the gate, we receive our first invitatimi to part 
with some small change from three fat little urchins in enri< >us tlress, 
with lion’s head and feathers for a cap, and wdth red streamers hang- 
ing down their backs. They run before us and perform all kimls of 
astonishing tricks, such as carrying their lieads beneatli their mak- 
ing a ball of themselves, and trundling along, etc. By our financial 
dealings with these little street-tumblers, we learn that shinjo " 

“gift,” and “arigato” means “thank you,” which is the beginning 
of our vocabulary in Japanese. 

The fine wide streets of Yokohama are well paved and eurbwl 
The hard white-stone and concrete pavements are able to resist for 
years the rutting action of the sharp-edged wheels of the native carts. 
These wheels are ingeniously constnicted, and their felloes arc mor- 
tised in segments. They need no tires, and have none. They are 
propelled by four powerful fellows, who work in pairs, and have 
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scarcely more clotliing tlian there is^harness om a horse. The fore- 
most pair push with hands and thighs the front cross-bar, behind 
which they stand. The other pair supply the vis a ter go, applying 
their shoulders to a beam which juts out obliquely from beneath and 
behind the cart. The street cries in every country attract first the 



Push-cart in Yokohama. Hokusai. 


new-comer’s ears ; and the cry of these cart coolies in Yokohama is 
one of the most peculiar sounds in or out of Japan. I never after- 
ward heard these cries, except in Yokohama and Tokib. While the 
two men in the rear save their wind and vocal force, the two foremost 
coolies utter alternately and incessantly a coarse, deep, guttural cry, 
which, if spelling were possible, would be written, “ Hai 1 huida ! ho 1 
ho ! hai ! huida ! wa ! ho ! ho ! huidah !” etc. I was, at first hearing, 
under the impression that the poor wretches were suffering a grievous 
colic, and a benevolent inclination seized me to buy a few bottles of 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and distribute them on the spot. On 
being told, however, that nothing was the matter with the men, it be- 
ing their custom to yell in this manner, I abandoned my intention. 

Rows of iron lamp-posts, with lanterns and burners trimmed and in 
cleanly readiness, tell of streets well lighted with gas at night. Along 
the avenue, on which stand the British and American consulates on 
one side, and the Japanese court-house, bonded warehouses, and police 
station on the other, are sidewalks, which, along several blocks, are 
thickly planted, in a breadth of ten feet or more, with evergreens and 
flowers. Among these we see the camellias in full bloom. The main 
street crosses this avenue at right angles, extending from the Japanese 
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town to tlie canal al^tlie foot The Bluff. The sidewalks on it are 
narrow ; but the* street* pavements are so hard, and are kept so clean, 
that it is not unpleasant to walk in the street, even in wet weather. 
The streets in the foreign settlement are paved, curbed, and drained. 
Since 18'74 they have been lighted with gas, from the gas-works of 
the rich merchant, Takashimaya. 

Here, for the first time, I behold that native Japanese invention, the 
product of a Tokio genius, the jin-rihi-slia (man-power carriage). It 
has often been described. It is a baby carriage on adult wheels. It 
holds one or two persons. A man in the shafts pulls it ; sometimes 
he is assisted by another from behind. When you wish to go fast, 
you employ two men, or you may drive tandem with three. Many of 
these slia are highly ornamented ; for art is appreciated even by the 
lowest classes in Japan, as a residence of five minutes, and afterward 
four years, concur in assuring me. Some are made into the form of a 
boat, with a chanticleer for a figure-head. Foreigners and natives use 
them, and a wag from Yankee-land has dubbed them ‘‘ Pull-man cars.” 

Main Street is the showiest of all — ^the Broadway of the ^‘New York 
of Japan.” Here we pass fine stone-fronted stores, banks, hotels, and 
restaurants. The magnificent show-windows and abundance of plate- 
glass suggest handsome variety and solid wealth within. These outside 
displays are, in most cases, but true indices of the varied articles of 
merchandise within, which are obtainable at very fair prices. Nothing 
eatable, drinkal:)le, or w^oarable seems to be lacking to suit the tastes 
or wishes of an ordinary man, beast, or angel ; though we have heard 
that the entire bevy of Miss Flora MPlimsey’s cousins in Yokohama 
assert most strenuously that there is ‘‘nothing to wear” at any time. 
Nevertlieless, to man or beast, the abundance and variety of feminine 
paraphernalia visible in. one of the shops in which angelic robes are 
sold is simply wonderful ; and one notices that the visits of the angels 
to this place are neither few nor far between. Craftsmen in the finer 
arts also get their wealth in Yokohama. Several jewelers display 
tempting wares, and ply a brisk trade. Young Japan wears a watcli 
nowadays, and thousands are sold yearly in Yokohama. Barber’s poles 
salute us on several streets, and one may be shaved in French, English, 
or Japanese fashion. 

Photographic establishments tempt our eyes and purse with tasteful 
albums of Japanese costume and scenery. First-class eating -saloons 
await tlieir crowds at the hungry hour. The several auction -rooms 
seem to be well filled with native and foreign purchasers. Confection- 
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ers display tlieir bait for tlie palate. Ifewspaper offices greet us ; law- 
yers’ and. doctors’ and dentists’ signs seem to fee sufficiently plentiful. 
Carriages and “traps” add to tbe bustle, and several knots of Japanese 
farmers, pilgrims, and new-comers from tbe provinces, staring surpris- 
ingly at tbe sights they have long beard of, but which they now for 
the first time behold, are met as we pass up the street. French Cath- 
olic or Eussian G-reek priests in their cassocks, nuns in their black 
robes, well-dressed Chinese, Jews from every nation under heaven, 
French soldiers in blue, British soldiers in red coats, and the talkers 
in a score of different languages, are met with, and help to give the 
town its cosmopolitan character. Main Street, however, is only the 
street of shops, shop-keepers, and the usual vulgar herd. 

Let us turn into the street of “hongs” and “merchants.” Be it 
knowm that in Yokohama, and the Eastern ports generally, the dis- 
tinction between a merchant and a shop-keeper is dire and radical. 
With us lay folk outside of the trading wmrld the difference is small, 
and not always perceptible — a mole -hill, at the least; but in these 
Eastern ports a great gulf is fixed, socially and commercially, between 
the Uyo castes, and the difference is mountainous. 'With us, a shop- 
keeper is a man and a brother; in Yokohama, in the eye of the clubs, 
and wdth the elect of %vealth, fashion, and the professions, he is but a 
heathen and a publican. Advertising, the use of a sign - board, and 
such -like improprieties, are evidences of low caste, and consign the 
offender to the outer darkness, far away from happy club men and 
select visitors. This relic of English caste traditions, rank, and class 
worship is not so strong now as formerly, but is sufiiciently potent to 
cause many a bitter pang and many heart-burnings to those who first 
experience it in their new residence in the East. 

The street in which the “ hongs,” or large business establishments, 
are situated is rather gloomy, when compared with the lively Main 
Street. Most of the buildings are of stone, and many of them are fire- 
proof “godowns,” or store -houses. From the windows of the “tea- 
firing godowns” issues the fragrant aroma of the new crop of tea, which 
is being “fired” or dried in deep tin basins, over charcoal fires, by na- 
tive girls and women, preparatory to packing and export. Most of 
the largest and wealthiest business houses are owned and managed 
by those who were among the first -comers to Japan. Many of the 
“hongs” are branches of houses in China, or they themselves have 
agencies at Nagasaki, Hiogo, and ports in China, From five to twenty 
young men form their clerical staff, backed by a small army of native 
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porters, coolies, gackte, boatmen, etc. These large firms control near- 
ly all the export trade ®f Yokohama, and, indeed, of Japan. The tea, 
silk, copper, rice, etc., is brought from all parts of the country, tliougli 
chiefly from the West and North, and is disposed of by the native 
merchants through brokers and ‘‘ compradores.” In most cases the 
native producer, or even the broker, never sees the foreigner with 
whom he deals. The most important man in many foreign firms, the 
power behind and before the throne, is the ‘‘ compradore.” This su- 
perior being is a Chinaman, who understands enough Japanese, espe- 
(Jally with the help of the written Chinese character, to deal with the 
Japanese merchant, producer, or broker. He is the provider and pay- 
master of the firm in its dealings with the natives. He arranges, by 
and with the advice of the merchant, the purchase, sale, and delivery 
of niercliandise. He hires and pays the Japanese em;ployes^ and, being 
the trusted man, is a creature of imposing pretensions, and a quasi- 
partner of the firm. His facilities, opportunities, and never -cloyed 
<lesire for ‘‘squeezes” from his Japanese clients are equally abundant, 
and he lives up to his privileges. Various shifts have been made use 
of by the Japanese merchants to depose this obnoxious middle - man 
from his position, and even to eliminate him entirely from mercantile 
transactions. A bold attempt of this kind was lately made by the 
plucky Governor of Yokohama, Oye Taku ; hut, as the manner of the 
attempt was technically illegal, it failed, and matters still remain as 
they were before. 

This aristocratic and highly antiquated form of doing business, in 
whiidi the merchant practically holds himself aloof from his custom- 
ers, is. an inheritance from the foreign merchants in the ports of 
China. Ignorant of the language of that country, trusting their 
affairs to a “ coinpradorc ” who spoke pigeomEnglish, they lived and 
grew rich, without troubling themselves to learn the language of the 
pig-tails around them. Few of the merchants in Japan, to their dis- 
credit let it be said, have seriously endeavored to master the speech of 
their producers, and, being ignorant of it, the “ compradore ” is, in 
such a state of things, a necessary evil. This old-fogy method of do- 
ing business must in time give way before the enterprise and energy 
of tlie younger firms, who refuse to employ “ compradores,” and the 
members of which are beginning to acquire tlie language of the people 
with whom they deal. There might have been excuses to the first- 
comers for not learning a language for the acquisition of which no 
teachers or apparatus at that time existed ; but at the present, thanks 
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to American missionaries and the gentlemen of tlie Engiish civil service, 
an excellent apparatus of gTammars, dictionaries, and phrase-books exists. 

The four great steamship agencies at present in Yokohama are the 
American Pacific Mail ; the Oriental and Occidental ; the English Pen- 
insular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company ; and the French Mes- 
sageries Maritime Paquet Postes Fran^ais. The Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany has also an agency here. The native lines of mail steamers Mit- 
sui Bishi (Three Diamonds) also make Yokohama their terminus. 
The coming orthodox bridal tour and round-the-world trip will soon 
be made vid. Japan first, then Asia, Europe, and America. Already 
the circum-mundane tourists have become so frequent and temporarily 
numerous in Yokohama as to be recognized as a distinct class. In the 
easy language of the port, they are called “ globe-trotters.” 

The most interesting portion of Yokohama, alike to the new-comer 
and the old resident, is the Bluff. Coming to a port opened primarily 
for trading purposes only, one expects to find shops and store-houses, 
but few anticipate seeing such dwellings and homes as are to be found 
on the Bluff. In the afternoon, when the business of the day is over, 
and the high, grand, and mighty event of the day, the dinner, has not 
yet been consummated, the visitor on the Bluff sees very fine speci- 
mens of horseflesh, good turn-outs, and plenty of pedestrian and eques- 
trian humanity out for fresh air. The trim door-yards, lawns, gardens, 
fences, and hedges help to make a picture of unexpected beauty. The 
\’illas and dwellings are not high, being bungalows of one story, or 
liouses of two stories. Though not remarkable as architectural tri- 
umphs, they are picturesque without, and full of comfort within. 
Added to home attractions, is the ever-present lovely scenery of the 
bay, the distant mountains, the peerless Fuji, and the smiling valleys. 
Nearly all the professional and many of the business men live on the 
Bluff, and, whether from the natural altitude, the inspiring freshness 
of the scenery, or otherwise, the Bluff dwellers are apt to consider 
themselves of a slightly higher social order than the inhabitants of 
the plain. The Bluff spreads over an irregular triangle, and its sur- 
face is rather undulating. Many.of the dwellings are snugly embosom- 
ed amidst groves, or on the slopes and in the hollows, but most of 
them crown its spurs and ridges in commanding positions. The le- 
gations of the treaty powers were, until 1874, situated in especially 
choice spots. Strange to say, the foreign diplomatic representatives, 
instead of residing in Tokio, lived at Yokohama, preferring society to 
the doubtful charms of the Japanese capital. 
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Mv opportune arriv<fl so near ijew Year’s, and the custom of visiting 
heing eiitliiisiastically observed, enabled me to see into the homes of 
many old residents, and to meet most of the social magnates and men 
prominent in tlie diplomatic, literary, commercial, and missionary world. 
Among others, I saw our hospitable American minister, Hon. Charles E. 
De Long, the Dutch, French, and Danish ministers, and several consuls 
and attaches. Hr. Portman, formerly secretary and interpreter to the 
American Legation, one of the valuable and unrewarded servants of our 
Government, ^vas then hale and gray, living alone, not knowung that 
his grave ’was to be in the Ville du Havre. 

Beside the legations arc the fine American hospital, the General 
and British hospitals, and the public gardens. On summer evenings 
one of the bands from the fag-ships stationed in the harbor plays in 
these gardens ; ’while fewer, beast, and bird shows, and various sports 
and amusements, fire-works, etc., are furnished by the most indefatiga- 
ble proprietor that ever catered to public taste. Beyond the “ foreign 
concession” of land — that is, outside the limits of foreign dwellings — is 
the race-course, an ample space of ground, leveled, fenced, and furnishecl 
with buildings and spectators’ stands. The races are held during three 
days in spring and autumn, followed invariably by a ‘‘ Black Monday,” 
when bets are paid. An incredible amount of excitement, truly Brit 
ish, is got up over Oriental horseflesh. The term for a Eurasian horse 
is ‘tgriffin.” 

A fine new road has been built by the Japanese Government, which 
passes by the racc-course, and winds over the hills and down along the 
shores of Mississippi Bay, which is described as “ the most beautiful for 
^■aried scenery in the woidd.” Of course, I am quoting from those who 
speak in the same sense in which a mother speaks wdien she asserts, 
and really lielieves, that her babe is the last crowning wonder of the 
universe. Nevertheless, Yokohama numbers among its residents many 
tourists and sometime residents in the Old and New Worlds in many 
habitable latitudes. Their almost unanimous verdict is, that Mississip- 
pi Bay, especially at the sunset and twilight hours, is matchlessly love- 
ly. The New Road, after passing along the beach and through sever- 
al Japanese villages, past rice and wheat fields, and through a beautiful 
valley, rejoins Yokohama at Legation Bluff.” 

Returning from walk or drive, the event of the day, the grand cul- 
minating act of diurnal existence, to which every thing else is but a 
prelude, the dinner, claims the solemn thought and most vigorotis fac- 
ulties of mind and body. Whatever eke fails, the dinner must be a 
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success. “Life witlioiit letters is d(^tli,” was i;aid by the Romans; 
but tliat life without dinners is no life at all, is the solemn conviction 
of most residents in the East. It is further said that a Frenchman 
can cook a dinner as a dinner deserves to be cooked, but only an En- 
giishiiian can eat it as it ought to be eaten. In Yokohama, dinner is 
the test of success in life. If that momentous feed is successfully 
achieved, sorrow and care are forgotten, the future is hopeful, eternity 
radiant, and the chief end of man is attained. No bolting, no haste, 
no slovenliness in dress, no wishing it over. A dinner to be given 
must be studied and exquisitely planned, as a general plans a battle, 
or a diplomat a treaty. A dinner to be attended must be dressed for, 
anticipated, and rehearsed as a joyful hour on a higher plane of exist- 
ence, or — as an ordeal for which one must be steeled and clad in res- 
ignation. To appreciate the esoteric aesthetics of dinner, and to com- 
prehend the higher law that governs these august events, apart from 
the mere vulgar idea of satisfying hunger, one must be educated by a 
long course of observation and experience. Real enjoyment is doubt- 
less to be obtained at these dinner parties ; but such an idea is not 
necessarily included within the objects sought by an orthodox giver 
of a dinner. There arc a great many “ brilliant flashes of silence ” at 
these dinners, and meditations on crockery are common. Neverthe- 
less, it is reall}^ believed that a good dinner is the correct method of 
securing the highest earthly happiness, and is the most common means 
of social enjoyment in Yokohama. 

Being such a cosmopolitan place, the dweller in Yokohama must bo 
alw^ays vigilant to offend none, and in all the windings of conversation 
must pick his steps, lest he tread on the national, religious, or ajsthetic 
corns of his neighbors. What is complimentary to one man may be 
insult to some one else present, and so one becomes schooled to make 
only the correct remark. . Though this state of armed, neutrality may 
sometimes tend to make conversation excessively stupid, and a mere 
round of dessicated commonplaces, it trains one to be, outwardly at 
least, charitable to all, malicious to none. It keeps one circumspect 
and cosmopolitan, wdiether in opinions or moral practice ; and to be 
cosmopolitan is to be, in Anglo -Oriental eyes, virtuous beyond vulgar 
conception. 

The predominating culture, thought, manners, dress, and household 
economy in Yokohama, as in all the Eastern ports, is English. Out- 
numbering all the other nationalities, with the Press, the Church, the 
Bar, and the Banks in their owm hands ; with their ever-present sol- 
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iiirist be confessed, and we clieerfull>" bear witiless ^to wbat is a fact, 
that tlie predominating good influence in Japan is English, Some of 
the most prominent and most highly trusted foi'eign officials of the 
Japanese Government are English. The navy," the railways, the tele- 
graphs, public works, and light -houses are managed by them almost 
exclusively, and a large part, if not most, of the business of the coun- 
try, is in their hands. Some of the very best, and perhaps the majori- 
ty, of lay students of, and scholars in, the Japanese language are En- 
glishmen. For all that goes to refine, elevate, and purify society among 
foreigners we are largely indebted to the English. In my strictures, I 
refer to that numerous class in Japan who, with pecuniary power and 
social influence far above that they could gain at home, ape the man- 
ners and succeed in copying the worst faults of the better class of 
their countrymen. Living among a people capable of teaching them 
good manners, and yet ignorant alike of +heir history, language, insti- 
tutions, and codes of honor and morals, they regard them as so many 
chattering silk -worms, tea -plants, and tokens of copper. They are 
densely ignorant of every thing outside of England, and with unruffled 
stupidity they fail to conceive how any good thing can come out of a place 
not included within the little island from which they came. I should 
feel very glad if none of my countrymen answered to this description. 

It is to be regretted that the British and American should be so 
often pitted together; but so long as fair play, chivalric honor, cosmo- 
politan breadth of mind, and Christian courtesy are left us, we think 
the rivalry must be productive of immense good. Like flint and steel, 
before the dead cold mass of Asiatic despotism, superstition, and nar- 
rowness, it must result in kindling many a good .spark into flames of 
progress and knowledge. Whatever be their petty differences, the 
English and American ever strike hands for good purposes more 
quickly than any other two nationalities in Japan; and before the 
men of every other nation the American finds more to love, to honor, 
and to admire in the Englishman. It is the two nations cemented in- 
separably together by the blood, religion, language, history, inherit- 
ance, and the love of liberty and law, that are to impress their' char- 
acter and civilization on the millions of Asia, and to do most toward 
its regeneration. Let every pen and tongue forbear to needlessly irri- 
tate, or do aught to sunder the ties that bind together the two great 
civilizing powers of the world ; but as for the social bigot, the Philis- 
tine, the bully, let not his disgraced nationality shield him from the 
social exile and public contempt which he deserves. 
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Yokoliama is fervefttly bclievtf.d by many new-comers, especially 
those who are soon discovered to be eitlier verdant or genuine fools, 
to be the very worst place in the world for iniquity, gossip, and ail 
manner of rascality. In this they most clearly mistake. Since the 
same reputation attaches to at least a thousand places, I think the er- 
ror lies in a defect in the mental vision of the new-comer. Some tem- 
porary attack of moral color-blindness, strabismus, or disarrangement 
of the moral lenses, must be the cause of such an erroneous opinion. 
Long residents and traveled men agree in the belief that the moral 
status of Yokohama is fully equal to most other ports in the East, if 
not in the world. Some optimists even hold the opinion that it is 
better than many other places that boast loudly of their morals. Cer- 
tain it is that gambling hells have been purged away. Rum “ mills” 
and lewd houses, though numerous enough, are not more common than 
in otlier ports. The white woman in scarlet drives her carriage on the 
Bliilf and in the town, but her sisters are not abnormally numerous. 
Where heathen women are cheap, and wives from home are costly, 
chastity is not a characteristic trait of the single men ; but the same 
evil and the same resultant curse rests on all such places where Chris- 
tians” live side by side with “pagans.” Given a superior race with 
supiu'ior resources, and poor natives who love money more than virtue, 
and the same state of things results. 

Missionaries abound in Yokohama, engaged in the tvork of teaching, 
and cofiverting the natives to the various forms of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is a little curious to note the difference in the sentiment 
concerning missionaries on different sides of the ocean. Coming from 
the atmospliere and influences of tlie Sunday-school, the church, and 
the %^arious religious activities, the missionary seems to most of us an 
exulted being, who deserves all honor, respect, and sympathy. Ar- 
rived among the people in Asiatic ports, one learns, to his surprise, 
that the missionaries, as a class, are “ wife -heaters,” “swearers,” “li- 
ars,” “cheats,” “hypocrites,” “defrauders,” “speculators,” etc., etc. 
He is told that they occupy an abnormally low social plane, that they 
are held in contempt and open scorn by the “ merchants,” and by so- 
ciety generally. Certain newspapers even yet love nothing better than 
to catch any stray slander or gossip concerning a man from whom 
there is no danger of gunpowder or cowhide. Old files of some of 
the newspapers remind one of an entomological collection, in which 
the specimens are impaled on pins, or the store-house of that celebra- 
ted New Zealand merchant who sold “ canned missionaries.” Some 
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At present, in Yokohama, there are the edifices of the Established 
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English Episcopal, tte French patholic, the Union Protestant, and 
native Christian churchas. There is also a Jewish congregation. Be- 
sides the Governmental, the private Japanese, and the General Hospital 
of the foreigners, there is a Ladies’ Benevolent Society. A well-kept 
and neatly laid oat and ornamented cemetery, beautifully situated on 
■ the slope of the Bluff, in which sleep the men of many creeds and na- 
tions, tells many a sad tale of assassination, of murder, and of battle, 
winch took place before the present peaceful residence of the Western 
strangers in Japan was won. The Russians, the Dutch, the English, 
and the French compelled the Japanese Government to build the tombs 
of the slam. Many a mother’s darling, many a gallant soldier and 
sailor, who met liis death from disease, accident, drowning, or excess, 
and many a broken-hearted exile lies here ; and more than one visit to 
this sad city of the dead has impressed me with the truth that most of 
the epitaphs are plain historical facts, free from sham and fulsome 
alschood ; as though being free from the meretricious ornament that 
so often miserably accords with the blunt fact of death, the tombs 
liad won the rare adornment of simple truth. 

From the Yokohama of to-day, with its bustling energies, and old 
enough m Its new hfe to have its cemetery, we shaU glance at Yoko- 
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steamers lay at anchor abreast of Ur^ga, a few^mil^ distant, and the 
people of Yokohama saw the blazing beacon- fil’es and heard the breath- 
less messengers tell the tale of the wondrous apparition of mighty 
ships moving swiftly without wind, tide, or oars, the first pulses of a 
new life stirred within them as they talked that night before their 
huts in the sultry evening. Their idea of a steamer, as I have heard 
it from their own lips, was, that these Western foreigners, who were 
not men, but half beasts, half sorcerers, had power to tame a volcano, 
condense its power in their ships, and control it at will That night, 
as the spark-spangled clouds of smoke pulsed out of the fire-breathing 
smoke-stacks of the steamers, which w^ere kept under steam in readi- 
ness for attack, many an eager prayer, prompted by terror at the aw- 
ful apparition, went up from the hearts of the simple people, who anx- 
iously awaited the issue of the strange visit. 

During all the eight days during which Commodore Perry’s fleet 
lay at anchor, or steamed at wull over their sacred waters, the survey- 
ing boats were busy extorting the secrets of the water, its danger and 
its depth. No drunken sailor roamed on the land, none of the quiet 
natives were beaten, robbed, or molested. The mighty mind of the 
gentle commodore extended to the humblest minutise of discipline, and 
his all-comprehending genius won victory without blood. The natives 
had opportunity of gaining clearer ideas as to what sort of beings the 
strange visitors were. In those eight days even the proudest samurai 
were convinced of the power of the Western nations. Familiarity 
bred no contempt of American prowess, while for the first time they 
saw their owm utterly defenseless condition. After delivering the let- 
ter with the proper pomp and ceremony to the high Japanese com- 
missioner at TJraga, and having for the first time in history gained 
several important points of etiquette in a country where etiquette is 
more than law or morals, the consummate diplomat and w^arrior, Per- 
ry, sailed away with his fleet July 1 7th, 1853* 

Commodore M. C. Perry inaugurated a policy in his dealings witli 
the Japanese which all thoroughly successful foreigners in Japan have 
found the safest, quickest, and most certain means of success, in deal- 
ing wdth them, in order to win new concessions, or to lead them to 
higher reforms. Instead of demanding an immediate answer, he al- 
lowed them seven months to consider the matter, promising them at 
the end of that time to come again. During that period the authori- 
ties had time to consult, reflect, and to smoke an unlimited number 
of pipes, and all of these they did. 
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When Perry, an augmented fleet of nine steamers, returned 
again in February, the d'apanese found him as punctilious, polite, per- 
serering, considerate, and as inflexibly firm as ever. Instead of mak- 
ing the treaty at Uraga, he must make it nearer Yedo. Yokohama 
was the chosen spot, and there, on the 8th of March, 1§54, were ex- 
changed the formal articles of convention between the United States 
and Japan. Then followed the interchange of presents. The minia- 
ture telegraph was set up on shore over a space of one mile, and was 
worked for several days to the delight and wonder of admiring Japa- 
nese officials. The Lilliputian locomotive and train of cars caused un- 
bounded interest. American implements and mechanism of all de- 
.scnptions were presented as evidences of American peace and Good- 
will. Matthew Galbraith Perry achieved a triumph grander in results 
than his brother, Oliver Hazard Perry, on Lake Erie. He had met 
the enemy and tliey were Ms friends. The Japanese returned the 
gifts VHth their best native productions, and amused their guests with 
wrestling matches. ^ 

% the treaty of Yokohama, Hakodate in Yezo, and Shimoda in 
Idzu, were opened as ports of supply to the Americans. Shimoda, 
lefwe It fairly began to be of much service, was visited by a terrific 
^rthquake and tidal wave, that hurled a Kussian frigate to destrac- 
J , overwhelmed the town, sweeping back by its recession into the 
boiling ocean scores of houses, and about one hundred human beings. 

- le effluent wave plowed the harbor with such force that all the mud 
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' % a new tieaty, and concessions gained from the Jana 

bTi Yffl niOeracross i: 

o? enrbut Nagasaki were made open ports, not only 

ot entij, but of trade and commerce. By the terms of the treatv- 
Ivanagavva was opened July 1st, 1869. 

Kanagawa is situated on the western side of the Bay of Yedo about 
xxteen miles from the capital. Through it passes the ^ea t hlw 

S! n on their way to and from the capital 

SriSTiT, S'r r »». «.a » :s“, 
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liama. Foreseeing this, even tliougb. considerecl by*tlie foreign minis- 
ters a violation of treaty agreements, the Jap^anese Government chose 
Yokohama as the future port, and immediately set to work to render 
it as convenient as possible for trade, residence, and espionage. They 
built a causeway, nearly two miles long, across the lagoon and marshes 
from Kanagawa, so as to make it of easy access. They built the solid 
gi’anite piers or hatobas,” which we have described, erected a custom- 
house and officers’ quarters, and prepared small dwellings and store- 
houses for the foreign merchants. 

Before the opening of the harbor, several ships, with the pioneers of 
trade on board, lay in the harbor from Nagasaki and China, “ eager to 
try the new port, and, of course, clamorous for instant accommodation 
and facilities.” The merchants insisted on Yokohama, the ministers 
and consuls were determined on Kanagawa. The strife between the 
two parties lasted long, and left many roots of bitterness that are not 
yet entirely grubbed up ; but the merchants carried their point — as is 
believed by all to-day — to the advantage of foreign influence in Japan. 
The red tape which helps to weave a net of misleading and inaccurate 
statements in regard to Japan is not yet cut, as regards Kanagawa. 
We frequently read of the United States Consul and Consulate at 
Kanagawa. Thei*e has been neither there since 1861. Both are in 
Yokohama. Baron Hubner’s statement that Sir K. Alcock was “ the 
official founder of Yokohama” is a ramble round the truth. Yoko- 
hama was settled in a squatter-like and irregular manner, and the ill 
effects of it are seen to this day. When compared with Shanghae, 
the foreign metropolis of China, it is vastly inferior to that model 
settlement.” To abridge a tedious story, the straggling colony of 
diplomats, missionaries, and merchants at Kanagawa finally pulled up 
their stakes and joined the settlement at Yokohama. The town grew 
slowly at first. Murders and assassinations of foreigners by the ruffian 
patriots who bravely attacked unarmed foreigners, usually from be- 
hind, w’-ere frequent during the first few years. The intermeddling of 
Japanese officials threatened to paralyze trade. The lion of civilization 
w^as threatened with death in a gigantic net-work of red-tape, in the 
length, redness, strength, and quantity of which the bakufu excelled 
the world. The first foreigners were not specially noted for good 
morals, sensitive consciences, sweetness of temper, nor for a hatred of 
filthy lucre, and the underhand cunning and disregard for truth which 
seems a part of official human nature in Japan (only ?) were matched 
by the cold-blooded villainy and trickery of the unprincipled foreign- 
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ors of all ereods^and. nationalities. A favorite threat of atrabilious 
Frenehmen, blustering Russians, and petty epaulet-wearers of all sorts, 
when their demands were refused, was to strike their flag, go on board 
a man-of-war, and blow up the native town. Yokohama still stands 
having survived bombardments in five languages. The Japanese offi- 
cials hecaino so accustomed to this polyglot snobbery, that they ceased 
to regard its monotonous recurrence with feelings different from those 
evoked on beholding snuff-bo.xes drawn, or on hearing the terrific 
crash that followed. 

A less congenial and more expensive employment, at which native 
ofiicials were kept busy, was the payment of outrageously unjust “in- 

theft. A conflagration caused 
} < Litthen hie, a drunken squabble, an insult resulting in the death 
of a white -faced villain, terminated in the inevitable and exorbitant 
mulct. A sailor found dead drunk in the streets was the signal for 
sending up the price of revolvers one hundred per cent. Every for- 
eign suicide was heralded as an “ assassination ” 

A fire (November 22d, 1866), which laid nearly the whole foreign 

•mdmLi commerciaHy, 
and moiallj. The settlement was rebuilt in a more substantia] and 

Aiisiilatc buildings re-appeared as with new life. The streets 

•md r i r TT®’ San Francisco 

prosperii rYcd-oI f"""' er-^troke that removed the future 

a. I».5u.ge, 

wl^en game was plenty. The 
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mough in a trading coinmunitv, hopes to live 

■the 5“,:“'” n “r,'* ''»"«>■» ■” 
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md cum, ot all kind._whith<ii lomists doat, and naval’ office, "“J 
gage their pay for months to come: Japanese curios are as powerful 
_ meicury to attract gold. The railway and station, the manv promts 
ing industries of all kinds, the native hospital, printing -officis etc 
etc., deserve description, but I must close this already tedious chanter 
y a summary of a few items of interest not referred to before 

to be population of Yokohama is reckoned 

men of the merchant marine, sailors, officers, on shore and ship dutv 
< nd tempor^y dwellers, make up a fluctuating population, wdiich Is 
om loss than three and sometimes as many as six thousand. The 
inese population may number one thousand in Yokohama and 

hnanco. All the money-changers and brokers are ChinFe and 
Zrr'‘"Tf the money market are laid to ’their 

hv in /rr' Th 1 the most industrious natioLal- 

ty in Japan They have their temple, cemetery, guilds, and henevo- 
lent association but no consul or mandarin to protect or to ivrmd 
. H well-dressed, cleanly Chinese, so well-died 

m his disposition and so defiantly comfortable in his dress 

forces a contrast between him and the Japanese. Some people con- 



ulu L.iiinaman ?s tJie man of superior race. In Yokohama’s 
heterogeneous colleetioiv of humanity are several score of children in 
whose veins flows the blood of two continents. The Eurasian chil- 
dren, when illegitimate, are stiU citizens of Japan, in the eye of Japa- 
nese law_; but when bom in wedlock, are citizens of the same country 
with their father. By the laws of Japan, marriage between Japanese 
and foreigners is perfectly legal, and several such marriages have been 

I cgiilar,]y contracted and solemnized. 

Tim Fourth Estate in Yokohama is a vast one. The Eno-lish naners 
■^v,,The Japan HeraUrm Japan Mail, daily and wlekly^ The 

^ fortnightly or 

li}. I he Fm Fast is a semi-monthly large pamphlet of twelve 
pages, photographicaUy illustrated, with letter -press descriptive of 
ones and mmdents in Japan. The Japan pLh, which the 
fo ly and furnis ies the fun for the Yokohama public, is printed bv 
hthogiaphy and is a clever monthly production. ^ 

the Ia<)-oons toward K’-im™*’ * j ■ reclaimed from 

will bo one city* Tho forX!’ 'iV™® and Yokohama 

to the Yew WmM mtif b f 

come the wealth and the sinewThe b Sea Empire shall 

pan, to learn tho sources oTZ’ Jn- 

continue to be the master teacbpr^!i fntnre, Yokohama must 
the civilization 
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Jaitmary 2d, 1871. — A frosty morning. Air keen, bracing, razor- 
like. Sky stainlessly clear. The Bay of Yedo glinting with unnum- 
bered sunbeams. Blue sky, blue water, blue mountains, white Fuji. 

The Yankee has invaded the Land of the Gods. He jostles the 
processions of the lords of the land. He runs a coach on the great 
highway, so sacred to daimios and tw'o-sworded samurai. Here on the 
Bund stands the stage that will carry a man to the capital for two 
Mexican dollars. Of the regulation Yankee pattern, it is yet small, 
and, though seating three persons besides the driver, can crowd in five 
when comfort is not the object in view. A pair of native ponies on 
which oats are never wasted make the team. A hdio (running foot- 
man and hostler), whose business is to harness the animals, yell at the 
people on the road, and be sworn at, perches, like a meditative chick- 
en, by one foot on the iron step. As for the driver, an. x\.ustralian, 
who is recommended as a very devil of a whip,” he impresses me at 
once as being thoroughly qualified to find the bottom of a tumblerful 
of brandy without breathing. 

He is not only an expert at driving and drinking, but such an adept 
in the theology of the bar-room is he, and so well versed in orthodox 
profanity, that the heathen betto regards his master as a safe guide, 
and imitates him with conscientious accuracy. The driver converts 
the pagan better than he knows. Indeed, it is astonishing what prog- 
ress his pupil has made in both theology and the English language. 
He has already at his tongue’s end the names and attributes of the 
entire Trinity. 

Crack goes the wdiip, and we rattle along the Bund, past the Club- 
house, around the English consulate, past the Perry treaty grounds, 
and down Benten dori, through the native town. The shops are just 
opening, and the shop-boys are looping up the short curtains that hang 
before each front. The bath-houses begin business early. The door 
of one is shunted aside, spite of the lowness of the thermometer and 
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(iL'Concy, Out steps man into ^the street as naked as when he step 
pcd out into the world, r His native copper hue, like a lobster’s, is iii- 
tensitied by the boiling he has just undergone. He walks in a self- 
exlialing cloud of auroral vapors, like a god in ambrosia. He deigns 
not to make liis toilet while in sight, but proceeds homeward, clothes 
in hand. My pocket Fahrenheit marks four degrees below the freez- 
ing-point. 

Our driver wdiips up the horses for sheer warmth, and we dash over 
the ‘‘iron bridge,” A trifling bit of iron to our foreign eyes, but a 
triumph of engineering to the natives, who build of wood. We pass it, 
and tiicn w'-e are on the caiisew^ay that connects Yokohama wdth the 
gi’cat main road of the empire, the Tdkaido, The causeway passed, 
and with foreign sights behind, real Japan appears. I am in a new 
world, not the Old. Every thing is novel. I should like to be Argus : 
not less than a hundred eyes can take in all the sight. I should like 
to be a poet to express, and an artist to paint all I see. I wish I knew 
the language, to ask questions. 

What a w^onderful picture-book 1 A line of villages are strung along 
the road, like a great illuminated scroll full of gay, brilliant, merry, sad, 

i disgusting, horrible, curious, funny, de- 

What pretty children ! Chubby, rosy, 
sparkling-eyed. The cold only made 
their feet pink, and their cheeks red. 
How curiously dressed, with coats like 
long wrappers, and long, wide, square 
sleeves, which I know serve for pock- 
ets, for I just saw a hoy buy some rice 
cracknels, hot from the toasting coals, 
and put them in his sleeves. A girdle 
three inches wide binds the coat tight 
to the waist. The children’s heads are 
shaved in all curious fashions. The 
way the babies are carried is an im- 
provement upon the Indian fashion. 
Tlic Japanese ko is the papoose re- 

Yoa«gGlrtc«;Tyi;grerlaVBrother. ^^03 ^yes front, and sees 

the world over his mother’s shoulder. 
Japanese babies arc lugged pickapack Baby Gohaebi is laid on 
inannria s back and strapped on, or else be is inclosed in. ber gar- 
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neck!’ 

nor tiny toes are covered, thouc!h 1*®“ 

ably an elder sister or laired servanf 

clogs. * ^eet are on wooden 

w.i“ ri-rLt,t“T ™r=" ■‘“"' »”'«• 

B«im j„d iL“ ‘“.Tti d rr ’““ »«“ -“j » 

Gotten clothes, and these of Llv on Every one wears 

front doors are shu 111 the ^1 None of the 

tire people eatingteirZll^^^^ T",’ 

for warmth? m. . steaks, hot coffee, and hot rolls 

of all unknown sorts tE wt , 'S ’ 

pouring tea almost bmlin 'Zr " “t f 

Some eat millet instead of rice Do the T 

hygiene better? Or is it povertv^ ^ ^ understand dietetics or 

Here are large round ovens f^l r ^ Japanese! 

-sted. A Vrp of uSm^ a^^^^ steamed or 

waiting around one shop, grown 

men around another, for the luxury 

Iwenty cash, one-fifth of a cent, in ^ II 

^™Y^^^°PPer coin, is the price of a m 

lives, arc saddled with babies They ^ 

look like two-headed children. The ill 

fathers of these youngsters are cool- O' 

les or burden -bearers, who wear a M^aH 
Gotten coat of a special pattern, and HSiiE 
kerchiefs over their fore- ■ - 

ceivo wages of ten cents f % when 

stho W “ ■ 

der is to^hTth^'f ®Eoul- CooIio”waUmg to a Job. 

uei is to be the fulcrum. On his dailv a+..m™ c 

ports a family. The poor man’s hi copper cash he sup- 

) xne pool man s blessings and the rich man’s grief 
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baa-ns, but the cLiMren caiTy them. Each preceding child iWow! 
rearinrof I T ^11 able to stand.'’ The 

The\ouscs?reTri,Tos%tirstorr^“^^ 

with mats. The wood-work Sdean, astfi foXT^’ 

Japanese hare no word for soan ar,.t i,„ scmooea. i et the 

used it. xXemtheless thL 3’ f days 

and dwellino-s Does’ not an ^ “ cleanliness of persons 

“when the houses of a neL declare that 

ernment is respected and S eTdS’ Hot'^' 
aad the nonnal Japanese gets under it’ at hn ! a detergent, 

.tellt,"” " “"“i >»Si p”t 

fire, and radiates heat for a distanc^lff ^ ^ 

plier might detect its influence further 0^3 ^ ^^®™o-multi- 

Japanose warm their houses toast tl ’ fl 

spaces of time, and even hav^, the hardihoo?to T ““‘‘^dibly long 
1)} It and tmm yourself! Nevertheless r down 

regardless of e.vpense, a o-enial warmtJ are. piled up 

keepers seem to pay much more S The shop 

their customers. What strikes one *>raziers than to 

tiaby-houso style and dunensions of evl-!^ sai-pnse is the 

tea-cups, the tea-cups ai'e thimbles the ton ^i®e-bowls are 

Bd in a circle at miak Th^d* T * " ^ie familv 
ncfrbucket, and paddles out cupfufs of 

port, from wtLT Yok 27 i^^^ •°™’. ®d the real treaty 

tory. We pass many ^shops and hn future his- 

of sale, which we afterward find repLted^ staple articles 

shops all over the country. They are^not o- ^tle variation in the 
nor lacquer, bronze, or silk, i are !f a 
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tinder, snlplinr splints for inatclies, oil©d paper cdats, find grass cloaks, 
paper for all purposes, wooden clogs for shoes :* fish and radish knives, 
grass-hooks, hoes, scissors with two blades but only one handle, and 
axes, all of a strange pattern, compose the stock of cutlery. Vegeta- 
ble and fish shops are plentiful, but there is neither butcher nor 
baker. Copper and brass 
articles are numerous in the 
braziers’ shops. 

In the cooper shops, the 
dazzling array of woodwork, 
so neat, fresh, clean, and fra- 
grant, carries temptation into 
housekeepers’ pockets. I 
know an American lady who 
never can pass one without 
buying some useful utensil. 

There are two coopers pound- 
ing lustily away at a great 
rain-tank, or sake-vat, or soy- 
tub. They are more intent 
on their bamboo hoops, bee- 
tles, and wedges than on their 
clothing, which they have 
half throwm off. One has 
his kerchief over his shoul- 
der. 

In Japan the caipenter is 

the shoe -maker, for the foot-gear is of wood. The basket -maker 
weaves the head-dress. Hats and boots are not. The head-covering 
is called a “roof” or “shed.” I remember how in America I read 
of gaudily advertised “Japanese boot-blacking,” and “Japanese corn- 
files.” I now see that the Japanese wear no boots or shoes, hence 
blacking is not in demand; and as such plagues as corns are next 
to unknown, there is no need of files for such a purpose. The total 
value of the stock in many of the shops appears to be about five 
dollars. Many look as if one “clean Mexican” would buy their 
stock, good-will, and fixtures. I thought, in my innocence, that I 
should find more splendid stores elsewhere. I kept on for a year 
or more thinking so, but was finally satisfied of the truth that, if 
the Japanese are w^ealthy, they do not show it in their shops. The 




U KS peopleware veiy poor. Of course, bein<v fresf 

pleiHlor of 41.0 fine young fellows, the “princes” of tin 
, H._ Ainorica, who were noted for their impressive ward- 
.ig jewelr 3 ^ l.otel-bills, and carriages, I could not believe the 
. Japan then. My glamoured eyes refused to see it. “ I 
! uealth, but not now,” was my thouoht 

up the Jeep hill and past Kanagawa, we dash over the 
d benejh an arch of pines, some grandly venerable, some 

y and mooted. ’Je pass all kinds of dress and charai- 
oad. Isow.our betto yells out to a merchant, who ambles 
pack on his back tied over his neck. Our driver pravs 

cut the d^ face off him ” if he isn’t sprv. A cawkv 
Jg a pack-horse loaded with an unmentionable article fs 

SnnUi hi u p' robes, brocade collar, and shaven 
mr. r ’-A breeches; the laborer, with his bare 

uai, with his two swords and loose trousers- the oil 
nte dress, ai-e all easily recog-nked. ’ 

»» M i ooip's r„"b£;r«: 

and suffering. Who would 

«»i tJ. w r, ““p‘ ““y 

....„ I,. . . of 'b‘ipan does not recoo-nize tlmm 


horses water, 
the four-footed 
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Tlie first drinks from a tumbler 
1 drinkers must wait. Pretty ’ .1 a c 
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good-morniuo-. One, witli a pair of eyes not?'^i «« 

of green tea, and a plate of ^ 


cup ; 


■ red sweetmeats, beg- 


tray of tiny 

. ’ ‘•'-iivi a uia,T 

gmg us to partake. I want neither, though ^ r-r . 
placed on the tray for beauty’s sake. The f- 
graceful in figure, and her neat dress is bound rf seventeen, 
tied into a huge bow behind. Her neck is po ^ S’irdle 

plays a. row of superb white teeth, and her ieTlf^'f*^' 
maidenly style. The fairest sights in Japan V ® 

This tea-house has a history. Its proprietre- 
among all foreigners who ride" on the Tokaids'^^'^f familiarly known 
side, or her benches in front beneath the trees’ 

Her eyes deserve their renown, and her face it’s'*^# -^lack-eyed Susan.”' 
known throughout the land. Many a story is\ J 

noblemen who bare tried to lure her to gem the'° 1 Pences and 
all offers, and remains the keeper of hemelf anTl “'‘‘'em- She refuses 
Black-eyed Susan’s stands a clump of trees. It - Near by 

in 1863, poor Richardson lost bis life (see Appena-*!?**'' 

Yokolmma cemeterv. Tt Tir, j.r • , 


He sleep 


>s now 


in Yokohama cemetery. It saddens us to thiur'f • 

Our solemn thoughts are dissipated in a . 

■ • ■ ■ Hegivesthemdrinkoutof ’ * 


watering the horses. He gives them drink out of 
ful of water at a time to a thirsty home ! Th ! A cup- 

surely laugh, if he were not a Japanese horse himself would 

“Sayonara!” (farewell) cry the pretty girl’s as 
ly and gTaeefully, and the stage rolls on. lYg Pmfo^nd- 

of thateiied houses, on which, along the rido-e Plough villages , 
Between them appear landscapes new to eyes 
meadows and corn-fields and winter wheat of 
wide are the fallow fields covered with shallow 
with rice-stubble. All the flat land is one univp studded 

low hills are timbered with evergTeen. The 
feathery bamboo temper the intensity of the somb^ 
thickets, pine groves, and rice-fields— these are the^'*^ ^ 
in Japan. A half-hour through such scenery anJ 
Kawfisaki (river-point) to change horses. We are t 
go River in boats. The road bends at a right anrie t Eoku- 

and at each corner is a large tea-house, full of mfis water, 

to display a vulgar familiarity with the strano-er. 
with hostlers, drivers, and the common sort of j °° ° contact 

sclents in Japan lias 
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made these, douhtless^once modest and polite fei 
dent wantons. * ^ * 

I am not charmed by the too-willing charme 
ever-proffered cup of tea, make my way down 
four toll-men, who squat on their kmees at the r, 
mg on upright skewers the square-holed oval an 
the travelers deposit. At the river’s edge, a flat-b 
Qd with people of every class, with a home or two 
hitherward, and one is just ready to push off j 
polo, and we are over. The Japanese have used 
lies, and have never yet built a bridge.* The coi 
sometimes rather mixed. It has not escaped H 
made an album of Tokaido sketches. Fa >,0= Ia+i 


Crossiag the Rokago River at Kawaeuki.~^ie,,i.) 

of hi.-, sketch the two characters signifying Kawasaki frivA 
which all trai-olors to Tokio know full wdl 
nver in Japan often has many locid name’s A if 
rarely thinks it necessary to describe a dver f ^ 
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head, and trunk, when added togeth^ in an Asiatic^ country, do not 
produce the same sum that such factors 'weuld yield in America. 
With us a man is a man. In Asiatic countries he is a wheelbarrow, a 
beast of burden, a political cipher, a being wrho exists for the sake of 
his masters or the government. The men before me wear old, unlined 
cotton coats and straw sandals .as their winter dress. In summer their 
wardrobe consists of vstraw sandals and a rag around their loins, in all 
about thirty-six linear inches of decency. Yet the tax-gatherer visits 
them, and even the priests glean in this stubble of humanity. Schools, 
law, thought, freedom, votes ! These are unheard of, unimagined. 
Yet they were polite and kind. They offer the foreigner room by the 
fire, until the smoke drives him outside, where the loathsome beggars 
swarm and importune in the language of the houseless. The stage is 
ready, and, taking one good look at the bright new railway bridge by 
which hired English energy and loaned capital have spanned the river, 

I fold myself beneath the buffalo-robe, and the driver proceeds to tell 
me of the treat soon in store. 

The ghastly entertainment was at hand. Just before Shinagawa, 
the suburb of great Tokio, by the side of the road, is a small patch of 
grassy soil only slightly raised above the rice-ditches. Here, on a pil- 
lory about six feet high, two human heads were exposed, propped, and 
made hideously upright by lumps of clay under each ear. The ooz- 
ing blood had stained the timber, and hung in coagulated drops and 
icicles of gore beneath. A dissevered head absent from its body is 
horrible enough, but a head shaven in rnid-sealp with a top-knot on it 
has a hitherto unimagined horror, especially Japanese. 

How pleasant it w^ould be to mention in this book nothing but the 
beautiful ! How easy to let our glamoured eyes see naught but beau- 
ty and novelty I Why not paint Japan as a land of peerless natural 
beauty, of polite people, of good -and brave men, of pretty maidens, 
and gentle women ? Why bring in beggars, bloody heads, loathsoine 
sores, scenes of murder, assassins’ bravery, and humanity with all no- 
bility stamped out by centuries of despotism? Why not? Simply 
because homely truth is better than gilded falsehood. Only because 
it is sin to conceal the truth when my countrymen, generous to be- 
lieve too well, and led astray by rhetorical deceivers and truth-smoth- 
erers, have the falsest ideas of Japan, that only a pen like a probe can 
set right. No pen sooner than mine shall record reforms when made. 
I give the true picture of Japan in 1871. 

So we pass these bloody symbols of Japan’s bloody code of edicts, 
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misnamed laws by ti^hlcb she terrifies her people into obedience, and 
drive on tlirougb the Ilarro^y road past fine, large houses, clean, shin- 
"If’ business is carried on in those edifices splen- 

did in Japanese eyes, charming to a foreigner, and appearing, beside 
the ordinary citizen’s dwelling, as palaces beside cottag-es? Scores of 
them are ranged along the road. Shinagawa is the home of harlots 
and here is the resort, not only of the rnflian, the rake, and the robber.’ 
but of the young men of the land. The finest houses in Japan beloiiJ- 
to the woman in scarlet. The licensed government brothel, covering 
< cr^of land, is the most beautiful part of the capital. Oriental splen'^ 

u a inj 1 m the streets— becomes reality when the portals of the 
1 osmwara are crossed. ^ 

Out in the blue bay stands the chain of forts built by the sho<run’s 
government after the arrival of Commodore Perry. ^Behind them 

«nr 

I.T iiMit' ,iii “"I giuipowler plots, muidotous 

ifssrtsai 

boards inscribed in Japanese with edicts centuries oH yet 

the present government. I can not read tbn ri • V 

I know the meaning of one of them the ^ ®ogi’aplis, but 

edict that denounces the CJiristian religion L"a “ 

This is ,ho L° Kto 1“ r 

Japanese capital answer to the description in th m 
-ge, park-liko city, with a po;ST 2 ,to 0 
bnburbs are usually unprepossessintn nna t ’ 1 1 shall see. 

eleven o’clock we drive^st the spLdid 1 WO 
« .1 BoMO.,. i.to 
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I WAS a stranger in a wilderness of a million souls. In lialf an hour 
I bad left tbe yard of the huge caravansary, which the Japanese who 
had built it fondly believed to be a comfortable hotel, and was on my 
way to the distant quarter of the city in which was situated the Im- 
perial College. I walked by preference, as I had studied the map of 
Tokio, and some rude native pictures of certain landmarks while in 
America, and I now determined to test the soundness of my knowl- 
edge. I had that proficiency in speaking the language which five 
words badly pronounced could give. Every foreigner who sojourns 
in Japan for a week learns “Sukoshi matte” (wait a little), “Ikura?” 
(how much?), ‘‘Doko?” (where?), ‘‘ Yoroshiu” (all right), and “Ha- 
yaku ” (hurry). With these on my tongue, and my map in my hand, 
I started. I passed through the foreign quarter, which is part of the 
old district called Tsiikiji (filled-up land). It faces the river, and is 
moated in on all sides by canals. It is well paved, cleaned, and light- 
ed, contrasting favorably with the streets of the native city. The 
opening of Yedo as a foreign port cost a great outlay of money, but 
as a settlement was a failure, partly on account of high ground -rent, 
but mainly because the harbor is too shallow. Almost the only per- 
sons who live in Tsukiji are the foreign officials at the consulates, mis- 
sionaries, and a few merchants. I walked on, interested at seeing novel 
sights at every step, and at the limits passed a guard-house full of sol- 
diers of Maeda, the daimio of Kaga. These kept watch and \vard at 
a black gate, flanked by a high black paling fence. For years it was 
absolutely necessary to guard all the approaches to the foreign quar- 
ter, and keep out all suspicious two-sworded men. Incendiarism and 
the murder of the hated foreigners were favorite amusements of the 
young blades of Japan, who wished both to get the shogun in trouble 
and to rid their beautiful land of the devilish foreigners. Every ap- 
proach to Yokohama was thus guarded at this time. From the for- 
eign quarter into the Yoshiwara is but a step. Handsome two-storied 
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uiaiuiiiijs, of}Gn lo me sireei, were nnea witii pretty yoimo; 
giiis, playing’ upon tlle.5a??^^5^?^*(banjo), haying their hair dressed, sit- 
ting idle, or engaged at their toilet mirrors. Japanese male cynics say 
that a looking-glass is the mind of a woman. Handsome streets of 
neat houses extended to a distance of half a mile on each side, from 
which the same sounds proceeded. Why ’were these houses so fine ? 
‘Why so many young girls gathered ? Here were beauty, tender years, 
soft smiles, and luxurious houses. Here were little girls trained to do, 
wdien grown, as the older girls. For what purpose ? 

In eyery port open to foreigners in Japan, in a few of the other 
large cities, but not in daimios’ capitals, there is the same institution 


Japanese Duiit two places tor the foreigners — a custom-house and a 
brotliel. The Yoshhvara is sucli a place. For the foreigners they 
supposed it to be a necessary good ; for themselves, a protection to 
their people against ships’ cre\ys suddenly set free on land: they count- 
ed it a necessary evil. They believed the foreigners to be far worse 
than themselves. How far were they wi’ong ? 

We proceed through the quarter into streets lined with open shops. 
1 rivacy is not at a premium in Japan. One might live at home for 
years witliout underetanding the mysteries of a lady’s toilet. In Japan 
one learns it in a few days. Here is the human form divine hare to 
the waist, Willie its possessor laves her long black hair in warm water. 
.She IS about eighteen years old, evidently. Her mirror, powder-box, 
ck, lie about her. There is a mother shaving her baby’s head. The 
c uef oceiipation of the shop-keepers seems to be that of toasting their 

‘k“nnt wr f t carvings. Some of them are 

-ibleaux, Minch I recognize at once. These trophies of the o-eoloricai 
5ometer.es, or refrigerators, of Siberia are metamorphosed into wdiak 
■ler form of beauty and grotesque humor the lively fancy of the 

Mia, but m later times, through Corea, from the shores of tL \rct1 
)cean, where it is said modern dogs feed on the prehistoric meat of 
naramoths and mastodons frozen hard ages ago. Nearlv all the ivorv 
bus imported is put to a single use. It is can ed into i ^ 
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Netsuke, or Ivory Button, for holding a Gentle- 
man’s Pipe and Pouch in his Girdle. 


thrusi up tliroiigli tlie girdle. The one represented in the accompa- 
nying cut shows how a Japanese rider* evidently somebody, from his 
hempen toque, mounts a horse, 
e., on the right (or wrong) 
side, while his betto holds the 
steed. 

I pass through one street de- 
voted to bureaus and cabinets, 
through another full of folding 
screens, through another full of 
dyers’ shops, with their odors 
and vats. In one small but 
neat shop sits an old man, with 
horn -rimmed spectacles, with 
the mordant liquid beside him, 
preparing a roll of material for 
its next bath. In another street there is nothing on sale but bamboo- 
poles, but enough of these to make a forest.- A man is sawing one, 
and I notice he pulls the saw with his two hands toward him. Its 
teeth are set contrary to ours. Another man is planing. He pulls 

the plane toward him. I notice a 
blacksmith at work: he pulls the 
bellows with his foot, while he is 
holding and hammering with both 
hands. He has several irons in 
the fire, and keeps his dinner-pot 
boiling with the w^aste flame. His 
whole family, like the generations 
before him, seem to “ all get their 
living in the hardware line.” The 
cooper holds his tub wdth his toes. 
All of them sit down while they work. How strange I Perhaps that 
is an important difference between a European and an Asiatic. One 
sits down to his work, the other stands up to it. 

Why is it that we do things contrariwise to the Japanese ? Are we 
upside down, or they ? The Japanese say that we are reversed. They 
call our penmanship “ crah-writing,” because, say they, it goes bacjr- 
ward.” The lines in our books cross the page like a craw-fish, instead 
of going downward properly.” In a Japanese stable we find the 
horse’s fiiank wdiere we look for his head. Japanese screw’s screw the 

24 



Pattern Designer preparing a Roll of Silk 
for the Dye-vat. 
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other vray. Their k)clvs thrust to the left, ours to the right. The 
baby-toys of the Aryaij. race squeak when squeezed ; the Turanian gim- 
cracks emit noise when pulled apart. A Caucasian, to injure his ene- 
my, kills him ; a Japanese kills himself to spite his foe. Which race 
is "left-handed? Which has the negative, which the positire of truth ? 
What is truth ? What is down, wnat is up ? 

I emerge from the bamboo street to the Tori, the main street, the 
Broadway of the Japanese capital. I recognize it. The rhops are 
gayer and richer; the street is wider; it is crowded %vith people. 
Now, for the first time, comes the intense and ‘vid realization that 
this is Japan. Here is a kag5, with a woman md baby inside. Two 
half-naked coolies bear the pole on their shoulders, and hiiiTy along, 
grunting in Japanese. They bear sticks in their hands, and stop at 
every few yards, rest the beam on their sticks, and change shoulders. 
Here comes an ofiScer on horseback, with a lacquered helmet on his 
head, and bound with white pads over his chin. His two swords pro- 
trude from his girdle, his feet rest flat in wide iron stirrups, curved up 
like a skate-runner, and have room to , pare. His saddle ha .3 enonnous 
flaps of gilt leather. He grasps the rei -'s, one in each hand, at about 
six inches from the bit, holding his horse s head so that his lower lip 
is higher than the space between his ears. This is toidiure and grace 
combined. It is the stylish thing in Japan. The horse’s mane is tied 
up in a row of stiff pompoons ; his tail is incased in a long bag of 
silk. Enormous tassels hang from the horse’s shoulders. There is 
a method in riding,” is a Japanese saying. I believe it. 

Here are soldiers, so I judge. They are dressed in every style of 
hybrid costume. One, in a broadcloth suit, finishes with bare head 
and clogs on the feet. Another has a foreign cap, but a Japanese suit. 
This man has on a pair of cowhide hoots, against which his kilt flaps 
ungracefully, reminding one of an American tycoon going to the well 
to draw water. This one has a zouave jacket and native kilt. The 
soldiers look as if they had just sacked New York, and begun on 
Chatham Street. The braves have a brace of stabbing tools stuck in 
their belt. They are the two-sworded men, and insolent, swaggering 
bullies many of them are. As they pass the foreigner, they give him 
black scowls for a welcome. They are chiefly the retainers of the dai- 
mios of Tosa, Satsuma, Choshiu, and Hizen, and are pride-swollen with 
victory over the rebels at Wakamatsu and Hakodate. It is ticklish to 
walk among so many armed fellows who seem to he spoiling for for- 
eign blood. Japanese swords are quickly drawn, and are sharp. No 
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true man is really afraid when his e^emy attadvs ii\ front; but to be 
cut down by a coward from behind 1 The th(^nght makes my marrow 
curdle. With these foolish thoughts, I pass along for about a mile 
unscathed, for I have not yet learned the Japanese, and have read Al- 
cock. I arrive at the place renowned in all Japan. The Romans had 
their golden mile-stone, w^hence all distances throughout the empire 
were measured. Here, in the heart of Toki5, is Nihon Bashi (Bridge 
of Japan), whence, so it is said, ail the great roads of the empire are 
measured. I had heard of it in America. All rural Japanese know 
of it. All expect, without warrant, to see a splendid bridge, and all 
are disappointed. It is a hump-backed wooden structure, a crazy mass 
of old fire-wmod. It is lined on either side with loathsome beggars, 
asleep, gambling, playing, or begging. Mendicant priests in rags chant 
doleful prayers, pound stiff drums shaped like battledores. The vend- 
ers of all kinds of trash cluster around it. On the left, as we ap- 
proach from the south, stands the great Kosatsu."^* On the bridge, 
glorious Fuji Is seen in the distance, and near by the towers, moats, 


* Three of these edicts, and a repetition of the fourth, are given, with dates : 

Board No. I. — Lmo. 

“The evil sect called Christian is strictly prohibited. Suspicious persons 
should be reported to the proper officers, and rewards will be given. 

“Dai Jo Kuan. 

“Fourth year Kei-o, Third month (March 24th-April 22d, 1868). 

Boat'd, No. IT. — Law. 

“Persons uniting together in numbers for any object soever are called leag- 
uers ; persons leaguing together for tiie purpose of petitioning in a forcible manr 
ner are called msuiTectlonists ; persons who conspire to leave the ward or vil- 
lage in which they live are called runaways. All these acts are strictly prohib- 
ited. 

“Should any persons commit these offenses, information must at once be giv- 
en to the proper officers, and suitable rewards will be given. Dai Jo Kuan,. 

“Fourth year Kei-o, Third month (March 24th-April 22d, 1868). 

Board No. III. — Laio. 

“Human beings must carefully practice the principles of the five social rela- 
tions. Charity must be shown to widowers, widows, orphans, the childless, and 
sick. There must be no such crimes as murder, arson, or robbery. 

“Dai Jo Kuan. 

“ Fourth year Kei-o, Third month (March 24th-April 22d, 1868). 

“ With respect to the Christian sect, the existing prohibition must be strictly 
observed. 

“ Evil sects are strictly prohibited. 

“Fourth month of the First year of Meiji (November, 1868).” 
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delighted, and felt eager to join in the work oi helping on the rising 
generation and grand purpose of New Japan. . 

‘‘ Education is the basis of all progress.” The Japanese found it 
out. The Home Department of the new imperial government in 
1870 reorganized the school, originally founded by the bakufu, and 
engaged an English and a French teacher to give instruction. Years 
before, at Nagasaki, an American missionary, whose name I omit only 
in deference to his sensitive modesty, had taught Japanese young 
men, sending forth scores who afterward held high place in govern- 
ment counsels. They called him to take charge of their chief school 
in Tokio. In January, 1869, there were three French, three German, 
and five English teachers, and about eight or nine hundred scholars. 
It was called a “ university its proper name was a school of lan- 
guages. 

The Japanese had very primitive ideas concerning the fitness of 
men to teach. The seclusion of Japan for nearly three hundred years 
had its effect in producing generations of male adults who, compared 
to men trained in the life of modern civilization, were children. Any 
one who could speak English could evidently teach it. The idea of a 
trained professional' foreign teacher was never entertained by them. 
They picked up men from Toki5 and Yokohama. The “professors” 
at first obtained were often ex-bar-tenders, soldiers, sailors, clerks, etc. 
When teaching, with pipe in mouth, and punctuating their instruc- 
tions with oaths, or appearing in the class-room top-heavy, the Japa- 
nese concluded that such eccentricities were merely national peculiar- 
ities. As for “ Japanese wives,” they were in many houses, and this 
the native authorities never suspected was wrong, dr different from 
the foreign custom. In America there was read to me a paper on the 
subject, and I innocently marveled at the high tone of Japan e»se mo- 
rality. I found out afterward that the clause meant that the foreign 
teachers mu^r not change mistresses too often. One American in To- 
kio enjoyed a harem of ten native beauties. Yet there were some 
faithfuL. found among the faithless, and real, earnest teachers. Yet 
even ^ se were not altogether comprehensible to their employers. 
One man, a Christian gentleman, but not painfully neat, especially in 
his foot-gear, having the habit peculiar to a certain great man of never 
lacing up his shoes, the Japanese director of the school solemnly in- 
quired whether the gentleman was angry at the officers. They sup- 
posed that he had some cause of complaint against them, and was 
-showing it professionally hy not lacing up his shoes. They were 
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In rainy weather, tlieir paper umbrellas were stowed away and 
ticketed in the same manner as tlieir clogs. 'Thus despoiled, in bare 
feet, or in mitten -stockings, with short sword in bolt, from which 
wooden checks depended, the scholars entered their rooms. The 
teacher, not always early, began with his top-knots, and right grandly 
did the young eyes snap and the young ideas shoot. With such ma- 
terial the superintendent went on. With officers utterly unacquainted 
with their duties ; teachers of all sorts, and no sort at all ; undisciplmed 
pupils, having to combat suspicion, ignorance, and, worse than all, 
.lapanese vanity and conceit, he toiled on for years, the final result be- 
ing morally magnificent. In this school the scholars attended hut one 
session, being divided into morning and afternoon scholars. Half of 
them messed or hoarded in barracks built by the school ; but where 
they went at night, or how they spent their spare time, was no one’s 
business. 

The mihado’s government had been in operation in Told5 two years, 
but it was on any thing but a stable foundation. Conspiracies and 
rumors we had for breakfast, dinner, and supper. To-day, Satsuma 
was going to carry ofi the mikado. To-morrow, the “ tycoon ” was to 
be restored. The next day, the foreigners -were to be driven out of 
Tokio, and then out of Japan. The city was not only full of the 
turbulent troops of the jealous daimios, but of hundreds of the Jo-i 
(or foreigner-haters), the patriot assassins, who thought they were do- 
ing the gods service, and their country a good, in cleaving a foreigner 
In the street. 

Before I left America, my students had told me by all nie^ns to 
take a revolver with me, as I might very likely meet ronins. I had 
one of Smith <fc Wesson’s best. Few foreign residents ever went far 
from their houses without one, and many wisely kept indoors at night, 
except upon urgent duty. About fifty foreigners had been killed in 
Japan since 1859. E'er the safety of the teachers, about fifty armed 
men, called hette^ were kept in pay. These knights were dubbed 

Brown Betties” — a vile pun, evidently by an American, through whose 
sad memory visions of that appetizing pudding flittered, as he mourn- 
ed its absence, with that of buckwheat-cakes, pumpkin-pies, turkeys, 
and other home delicacies. Horses were kept ready saddled, and the 
bette were always ready to accompany man or horse. It was impossi- 
ble to slip out without them. By a curious system of Japanese arith- 
metical progression, one bette accompanied one foreigner, four of them 
went with two, and eight with three. One would suppose that a sin- 
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ler was in greater danger than when with 
•ternoon I wafked to see the ruins of TJji 
with my host. I noticed 
counted a protege^ I often went 


a companion, 
'eno, once the glory 
one guard kept always with us. 
on my rambles alone. I 
was never harmed, though I got an occasional scowl, and was often 
obliged to pass along narrow and lonely streets, in which villainous- 
looking men, with two murderous-looking swords in their belts, were 
numerous. ' 

Among the many sites in the city from which one can get a view 
of Fuji from base to summit, are Atago yama, the top of Kudan zaka. 


View 01 jjuji, from Suruga Dai, in Tokid. 

arnoon I had been out walking to Asakusa and Uyeno with 
niericau teacher in the school at that time, and, after a lonfr 
irnod to recount what I had seen, and to consult my host 
the morrow being a holiday, to make an excursion to the 
I -tan retreat Oji, just outside, to the north of Toldo. After 
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=I..»ges during the .right, „d two t»cl.e„ rf 
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"nr ^ Tsiikiji, and there dimmed their guards 

upon them supposed safety, and being wholly unarmed' 

omsy, they were quietly walking along one of the 
tillest of them suddenly received such a blow from ji 
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hind tliat lie fell, supposing tliat sQjne one Md hnocked Mm down 
witli a bamboo or club. Almost before befell, Ms companion re- 
ceived a friglitful cut on the opposite shoulder. Both then knew they 
had received sword-wounds, and they both started to run. The first 
one attacked ran up the street into an open paper-shop, begging the 
people to bind up his wounds, and send word to the college. "The 
second, being the last on his feet, was overtaken by his pursuer, who 
dealt him a second sweeping two-handed blow, which cut a canal 
across his back from right shoulder to left hip, nearly eleven inches 
long'. He gained the paper-shop, however, and begged the people to 
stanch his wounds with the thick, soft Japanese paper. After giving 
their address, and bidding the people send for a doctor and a school 
officer, they fainted away from loss of blood. They were, when I saw 
them, lying asleep at tlie paper- shop, native doctors having reached 
them and skillfully bound up their wounds. 

We left the college at half-past four, well armed, and accompanied 
by a servant carrying a lantern. We passed down the street skirting 
the castle moat to the Tori. It was very dark, and the city was in 
unbroken slumber. The only sight was the night roundsman pacing 
his heat, lantern in his left hand,- and jingling an iron staff, surmount- 
ed by hunches of rings on the top, which he* thumped on the ground 
at every few steps, crying out, no yojin ” (look out for fire). Here 
and there, in nooks and corners, we saw a beggar curled up under his 
mats. We finally reached the house in Hahe Cho (Rice-pot Street), 
We entered by a side door, and found in the back-room, sitting and 
smoking round the hihmk% six or eight interpreters and Japanese 
teachers from the college. Sliding aside the paper partitions, we look- 
ed into the front room, and, by the light of our lanterns, saw the two 
wounded men, one with head bandaged and face upward, the other 
lying prone, with back tightly swathed, asleep, and breathing heavily. 
Wo waited till daylight, when they woke up and told us their story. 
The skillful surgeon of the English legation arrived shortly after, 
commending highly the skill displayed by the native surgeons in bind- 
ing up the wounds. 

I spent several days and nights in the house, attending the patients. 
The wounds of one were of a frightful character; that of the other was 
upon the head and shoulder-blade. The blow had grazed the skull, 
and cut deeply into the fleshy part of the back. It was not dangerous : 
in a few days he sat up, and the wound rapidly healed. For several 
days the weakness arising from the loss of blood and the wound-fever 
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threatened to cn^ th% life of l^s companion. One of Ms ribs was 
nearly severed, and both gashes were long and deep. He had to be 
handled very tenderly. After seven days, how^ever, they wtj’c able to 
be removed to their own house, and, as they had provided other nurses, 
my services were no longer required. 

I took the early stage on the morning of the attack, and carried 
the news to Yokohama. The mikado’s G-overnment, wdtli astonishing 
energy, immediately took steps to discover the assassins, using the 
most strenuous exertions. Every one leaving the city or passing the 
gates was searched. Every samurai in Tokio was obliged to give an 
account of Ms whereabouts from sunset to sunrise of that evening. 
Every sword %vorn in Tokio was examined to ’discover blood - stains, 
which can not be removed except by grinding. Every sword -maker 
and grinder was questioned. I know of several small boys who felt 
liighly elated at the great and rare honor of having a posse of pomp- 
ous government officials gravely examine their swords, according to or- 
ders. Hothing gave one so real an idea of the sincerity and ability of 
the Government, and its determination to reform barbarous customs, 
as tlieir energy on this occasion. The stage which carried me to 
Yokohama was stopped at the Shinagawa guard-house by a man armed 
witli a barbed hook, to examine any Japanese that might be within. 

The excitement among the foreigners in Tokio next morning was 
intense. Prophets went round prophesying that in a week T6ki5 
would be deserted of foreigners. A certain consul posted up a notice 
in a public place — ^in a bar-room, I believe — authorizing any citizen of 
his nationality, should any Japanese be seen laying his hand on Ms 
sword, “ to shoot him on the spot.” The most violent and inflamma- 
tory language appeared in the newspapers. Some hot-headed folks at 
Yokohama held a meeting, and resolved that the Japanese Government 
should disarm the samurai, hy ordering the immediate abolition of 
the custom of wearing swords. Yokohama residents whose business 
brought them to Tokio, though belted and with two revolvers, saw in 
every Japanese hoy or coolie an assassin. A nightmare of samurai, 
swords, blood, bleeding heads and arms, grave-stones, and grim death 
brooded over the foreigners. “ The beaten soldier fears the tops of 
the tall grass.” 

Amidst this panic of fear, two mild and gentle^ countrymen of mine — 
one a missionary who had lived in Japan and among the people seven 
years, and another who for months had gone among them day and 
night unarmed-— opened my. eyes. Even the sworded samurai became 
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IV. 

SIOBTB AND SOUNDS IN A DAG AN TEMPLE. 

The temple of Kuanon at Asakusa is to Toldo what St. PaiiFs is 
to London, or Ndt’re Dame to Paris. The chief temple of the city, 
the most popular religious resort, one never sees the Japanese capital 
till he sees Asakusa. Like N6tre Dame, it is ancient, holy, dirty, and 
grand, with pigeons and priests, and bazaars and book-stalls near by 
to match. 

Asaktisa is now the name of a district of the city, which anciently 
was a village. The temple is about three miles from the centre of 
the castle, and two from Nihon Bashi, and at the time of its erection 
was a remote suburb. It is but a short distance from the river, and 
Asakusa bridge and Asakhsa ferry have been made chiefly for the 
convenience of the pious, gay, and curious, to cross the Suinida River 
to visit the great temple, gardens, and pleasure-grounds, n.any acres 
in extent. These latter a Japanese temple must always have, hether 
Biid<lhist or Shinto. In them are fairs, refreshments, booths^ eating, 
smoking, dancing, and every gay sport and pleasure known. To the 
Japanese mind there is no incongruity in this placing a temple cheek 
by jowl with a theatre. To cast his cash in the box of offerings, to 
pray, are but preludes to uproarious mirth or sedate enjoyments. Re- 
ligion and innocent pleasure join hands in Japan. Are the Japanese 
wrong in this ? 

Two grand entrances invite the visitor. One opens to the river. 
The main approach forms the terminus of an avenue that traverses 
the city, and joins the broad street fronting Asakusa at right angles. 
Up and down this street, on either side, for rods, are restaurants and 
houses where the famed singing-girls of Tokio make music, song, and 
dance. The path to the temple is of stone, twelve feet wide, with 
side pavements, upon which are ranged hundreds of booths having on 
sale a gorgeous abundance of toys, dolls, and every thing to delight 
the eyes of bahydom. Perpetual Christmas reigns here. “Every 
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plo, over the very^ altars of Great Shaka. Even the pigeon hath found 
a rest where she may lay her young, even thine altars, Great Shaka. 
Thdr cooing blends with the murmurs of prayer, and the whirrino’ of 
their wing.s with the chant of the bonzes. 

Besides the pigeons, there are two sacred Albino ponies kept in a 
‘stable to the left. They are consecrated to the presiding deity, Kna- 
non Goddess of Mercy. A young girl has the care of them, and they 
are fed by the piou.s, who, as a religious and meritorious act, buy the 
beans and pea.so with which the animals are fed. 

The most imposing feature of a Japanese temple is the roof of 
massive black tiles, sweeping up in a parabolic curve of the immense 
surtace, which make enormous gables at the side. One is impressed 
with the so idity of the timbers and supports, which are set firmly but 
loosely^m stone sockets, and defy the earthquake in a manner tlmt re- 
calls ^sop s fable of the oak and the reed. We ascend the broad cop- 
pei-edged stops to the broader porch, and are on the threshold of the 
great pagan temple, so holy, so noisy, so dirty. Within its penetra- 
hum, we hy to feel reverent. How can we, with a crowd of eager, 
cuiious dirty faces, with dirty babies behind them, with unclean pi<r. 
eons w nrnng above us to the threatened detriment of our hats ? With- 
m IS a chaos of votive tablets, huge lanterns, shrines, idols, spit-balls, 
h nel s, dust, dirt, nastiness, and holiness. Immediately within the door 
Htmds a huge bronze censer, with a hideous beast rampant upon it 

that rror f ^ the ascending clouds of irritating incense 
that puff out of numerous holes around the edge. The worshipers 
as hey enter, drop an iron or copper cash in the lap of the bLk- 
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spittings of pious moutlis. The coins and balk might injure the al- 
tar furniture and golden idols, if not*protected. * 

The space opposite the altar is filled by praying people of every 
sort. Mothers, maidens, and children, old men and boys, samurai and 
merchant and farmer, country boors, city swells, soldiers in French uni- 
form with sword-bayonets at their side, a la Paris, all fling the coin, 
bow the head, rub the hands above the head. Many use strings of 
beads, like the Eoman Catholics. Prayers at the main altar over, the 
devotee may visit one or more of the many side shrines within the 
building. To the right sits the ugly and worn-out god Binzuru (one 
of Buddha’s original sixteen disciples), reputed to cure diseases. There 
is a motliw with two children rubbing the dirty old wooden head and 
limbs, and then applying the supposed virtue to their own bodies by 
rubbing them. The old idol is polished greasy and black by the at- 
trition of many thousand palms. His nose, ears, eyes, and mouth have 
long since disappeared. We warrant that more people are infected 
than cured by their efforts. 

To the left is a shrine, covered in front by a lattice, to the bars of 
which are tied thousands of slips of paper containing written prayers. 
Flanking the coffer on either side are old men who sell charms, printed 
prayers, beads, prayer-books, and ecclesiastical wares of all sorts. Vo- 
tive tablets are hung on the walls and huge round pillars. Here is 
one, on which is the character, cut from paper, for “ man ” and “ wom- 
an,” joined by a padlock, from a pair of lovers, who hope and pray 
that the course of true love may run smooth, and finally flow like a 
river. Here is one from a merchant who promises a gift to the tem- 
ple if his venture succeeds. Scores are memorials of gratitude to 
Kuanon for hearing prayer and restoring the suppliant to health. The 
subject of one picture is the boiler explosion on the steamboat Citij of 
Yedo^ which took place in front of the foreign hotel in Tsukiji, Au- 
gust 12th, 1870, in which one hundred lives were lost. Only a few 
days ago, in Yokohama, I saw the infant son of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coimes, my fellow-country people, who, with a little English girl, were 
the only foreigners killed. The devotee was saved by the great mercy 
of Kuanon, and hangs up the tablet, as a wdtncss of his gratitude, and 
Kuanon’s surpassing favor. Many are from sailors who have survived 
a storm. On the wire screen hang scores of men’s greasy top-knots, 
and a few braids of women’s hair, cut off on account of vo\vs, and of- 
fered to the honor of Kuanon. Perhaps the deity sees the heart that 
made the offering, and not the rancid and mildewed grease. Above 
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are splendid carvings #nd paintings of angels. The Buddliist ano-els 
are always feminine. Among t& crowd of religious emblems, there 
stares at you a framed picture of the Pacific Mad Steamship Ckina as 
an advertisement, and near the door of exit, at the left, stands an im- 
mense mirror in a dazzling gilt frame. It is one of the sensational 
attractions to the vulgar, and helps to make up the catchpenny collec- 
tion of miscellanies in this rich temple, whose real estate covers many 
acres of valuable ground. 

Beyond the great space devoted to the public are the various altars 
and gilt images of the deities, sages, and saints of the Buddhist pan- 
theon and calendar. Candles burn, incense floats, and the sacred books 
repose here. The privileged faithful can, for a fee to the fat priests 
Mho sit behind their account-books, come within the iron wire screen 
and, kneeling on the clean matting in front of the great altar may 
pray, or read or chant sacred books, canonical or liturgical ; or, havino- 
a vow to a particular deity, or wishing to invoke the intercession of a 
special saint, ma,y enter, to kneel remote from the crowd. 
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An open clirysantliemum, tlie crest of tlie emperor, is emblazoned on 
all tlie barracks of.tbe soldiers, on* their caps, bnftons, and banners, 
and on all buildings devoted to governmental purposes. 

In the cultivation of these dowers the native gardeners excel In 
their limited specialties, the Japanese florists distance those of any 
other country. The borders of the Asakusa gardens are made of 
clipped tea-plants. Dwarfing, unnatural local enlargement, variegation 
of leaf and petal, the encouragement of freaks of nature by careful 
artificial selection— -these are the specialties of the natives of Nippon, 
which have been perfected by the hereditary patience, tact, and labor 
of a thousand years. The guild of florists in T5ki5 is large and 
wealthy. As the florist father, so is the son. Some of the streets of 
the city are noted for their floral displays and fairs. These are often 
given at night, the street being lighted by candles, as in the picture. 

The temple and the gardens are not the only sights at Asakusa. 
The antiquary may revel in deciphering the scores of inscriptions in 
Sanskrit, Japanese, and Chinese. Most of these are commemorative 
of religious events; some are prayers, some are quotations from ca- 
nonical books, some are sacred hymns. The stones are of granite, 
of slate, and of gray-stone. Bronze and stone images of Buddha are 
numerous ; some with aureole, and finger lifted ; some with hands or 
legs crossed, and thumbs joined meditatively. All wear the serene 
countenance of the sage in Nirvana. Around the base of nearly all 
are heaps of pebbles, placed there as e\ddence of prayers offered. In 
one shrine little earthen pots of salt are placed as offerings. A pray- 
ing machine” — a stone^ wheel in a stone post — stands near. In one 
octagon temple are ranged the stone efligies of the five hundred origi- 
nal disciples of Buddha. Again we light on a crowd of stone idols, 
on which are pasted bits of paper, containing a picture or a prayer. 
Some of them are as full of labels as an apothecary’s shop. Many 
have smoking incense-sticks before them, stuck in a bed of ashes accu- 
mulated from former offerings. In one building to the south-east of 
the main temple is a curious collection of idols, which attract attention 
from the fact of their being clean. 

Three idols, representing assistant torturers to Eraa, the Lord of 
Hell, painted in all colors and gilded as gorgeously as cheap ginger- 
bread, stand in theatrical attitudes. One wields a sword, one a pen, 
and one a pricvst’s staff. All have their heads in an aureole of red 
flames. The feet of the first, a green monster like a deified caterpillar, 
rests his foot on an imp of the same color, having two clawed toes on 
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his feet, and two fangs in his mouth. Under the second writhes a 
flesh-colored devil' holding up afl ink-stone, ready for the use of the 
idol, who may bo a Japanese Saturday Eeviewer. The third, wdth an 
indigo face, having a priest’s staff, treads on a skj'-biue devil. In the 
middle of the stone-floored room is a revolving shrine, having many 
closed doors, and containing sacred treasures of some sort. All over 
the crowded grounds are tea-booths with the usual charcoal fire, copper 
boiler, kettle cup-rack, sweetmeats, and smiling, powdered, well-dress- 
ed damsel, who invites the passer-by to rest, drink a cup of tea, and 
part with a trifle as gift. 

At the north end are ranged the archery galleries, also presided over 
} pretty black-eyed Dianas, m paint, powder, and sliining coif are. 

ej ling you tea, smile, talk nonsense, and giggle; smoke their 
ong pipes with tmy bowls full of mild, fine-eut tobacco; puff out 
the ong white whiffs from their flat-bridged noses; wipe the brass 
.nouth-piece, and offer it to you ; and then ask you leading and very 
personal questions without blushing. The bows are of slender bam^ 
boo stiips, two feet long, with rests for the shaft. The arrows are of 
^erry-wood,six inches long, bone-tipped, and feathered red, blue or 
ito. Two or three targets hang in front of a square drum flaiilred 
by red cushions. A sharp click on the hard targl, the borm oT the 
drum, or the deadened sound of the struck cushion, tell the grades of 

places of pleasure, and many can find amusement fm- hours at such 
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Kuanoii is drawn out in public to stay a plagu#, wlncli is accomplisli- 
ed by tlie incTcy and favor of the god. In the first tableau inside, a 
learned lady prays to Kuanon, and is heard. The second tableau rep- 
resents Kuanon appearing in the form of a beautiful woman to reward 
a diligent priest ; the third, a young girl suddenly restored to health 
by the favor of Kuanon 5 the fourth, Kuanon appearing in the form 
of a little peasant girl to a noble of the mikado’s court ; the fifth, a 
hungry robl>er desecrating the temple ; and a certain suggestive paint- 
ing to the left, in which demons and a red-hot cart, with wheels and 
axles of fire, arc pictured above the robber, tells what is to become of 
biin. Ill the sixth, a noble of the mikado’s court overcomes and binds 
the tliunder-god, or demon, through the power of Kuanon. In the 
seventh, a woman is saved from shipwreck because she sung a hymn to 
Kuanon during the tempest. In the eighth, a devout priest, fearing 
yet bold, goes to talk to Ema, the Lord of Hell. The ninth repre- 
sents an old man, one of the Hojh family, writing a prayer -poem."" 
The tenth represents a pious damsel, who "worshiped Kuanon, never 
killed any animals, and saved the life of a crab which a man was go- 
ing to kill : afterward, a snake, transforming itself into human shape, 
came to seize her, but a multitude of grateful crabs appeared and res- 
cued her, biting the reptile to death : this was by the order of Kua- 
non, In the eleventh, a devout worshiper, by prayer, overcomes and 
kills a huge serpent that troubled the neighborhood. In the twelfth, 
a diligent copyist of the sacred books beguiles his time by rewarding 
little children w'ith cakes for bringing him pebbles, for every one of 
which he transcribes a character. The baby on the back of the little 
girl is asleep ; and the imitation of baby-life is wonderful, and in re- 
spect to one or two details more truthful than elegant. In the thir- 
teenth, Kuanon, having appeared on earth in female form, goes to 
heaven, taking the picture of a boy, who afterward grows up to be a 
celebrated priest. In the fourteenth, a pious woman falls from a lad- 
der, but is unhurt. In the fifteenth, a man suffering grievously from 
headache is directed to the spot where the skull which belonged to 
his body in a previous state of existence is being split open by the 
root of a tree growing through the eye-socket. On removing it, he is 
relieved of his headache. In the nineteenth, a good man vanquishes a 
robber. In the twentieth, the babe of a holy farmer’s wife, who is out 
at work, is saved from a wolf by miraculous rays defending the child. 
In the twenty-first, Kuanon appears to heal a sick girl with a wand 
and drops of water. In the twenty-second, a holy man buys and sets 
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free a tortoise about be billed for food. Three days afterward his 
child falls oyerbo.^’d, and is apparently lost, but after a while returns 
safely on the back of the grateful reptile. In the twenty-foiirtli, a re- 
tainer of a noble is ordered to kill his master’s son for disobedience to 
him. The seiwant, unable, through love of his master’s son, to do it, 
kills his own son instead. The tableau represents him mourning over 
his son’s gory head. His master’s son, in remorse, became a priest. 
In the t-wenty-fifth, a good man is saved from robbers by his dog. In 
the twenty-sixth, a man who had his cargo of rice confiscated for his 
refusal to give the priest his share, repented of his obduracy, and re- 
ceived heavenly evidence of his pardon in a new cargo of rice sent 
by Kiianon. In the twenty-seventh, the son of a court noble breaks 
a precious ink-stone. His father, in a fit of anger, kills him. The 
horrified attendant becomes a priest. In the twenty-eighth, a pious 
^lecluse is saved from starvation by a miraculous leg of venison. In 
the twenty-ninth, a mountain demon pursues an evil-doer. In the 
thirtieth, a pious wood-cutter hears heavenly music, and Kuanon ap- 
pars to him. In the thirty-first, a worshiper of Kuanon is wounded 
by robbers, thrown into the river, and is accidentally brought up in a 
fisherman’s net. ^ Having an image of Kuanon in his bosom, he is re- 
suscitated, and lives to bless his preserver. In the thirty-third, a mer- 
maid appears to a passer-hy, and prays him to erect a temple to Kua- 
non. This having been done, the mermaid is reborn into a hio*ber 
state of existence. In the thirty-fourth, Kuanon appears to a Mer. 
Inc last IS a moving tableau, representing a court noble and lady. 

^ Extreme kindness to animals is characteristic of the Japanese. It 
IS the result of the gentle doctrines of Buddha. Several of the mira- 
cle-figures teach the law of kindness to brutes. It is sometimes ear- 
ned into a sentimentalism almost maudlin. My jin-rild-sha puller 
makes a detour, out of his way, round a sleeping dog or bantam 
when the lazy animal might fairly take its cKmc^s. When a m2 

fcouSa ett" grandfather may be transmigrating 

tniough a cur, however mangy, or a chick howfi^A,- .. “ 
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STUDIES m THE CAPITAL. 

The foreigner wlio traces upon liis globe or map tlie outlines of tlie 
island empire of Japan, conceives of it as a long, narrow, insular strip 
of land, stretcliing from north to south. Seeing that Yezo is in such 
high, and Kiushiu in such low latitude, he thinks of Yedo and Naga- 
saki as lying at the two ends of the magnetic needle. To the native, 
they lie in the line of the sun, the one at its rising, the other at its set- 
ting. The reason for this conception of the native, which is thus in 
rectilinear opposition to that of the foreigner, lies, not in the supposed 
fact that the Japanese do every thing in a contrary manner from our- 
selves, or because the images on his retina are not reversed as on ours, 
but because he has a truer knowledge of his country’s topography than 
the alien. The latter knows of Japan only as a strip of land described 
in his dogmatic text-books, a fraction in his artificial system ; the for- 
mer knows it as he actually walks, by dwelling on its soil and looking 
at the sun, the lay of the land, and the pole star. To him, Toldo lies 
in the east, Ohoshiu in the west, Hakodate in the north, and Satsuma 
in the south. 

The native conception of locality in the mikado’s* empire is the 
true one. A glance at the map will show that Yezo and a portion of 
Hondo lie, indeed, inclosed in a narrow line drawn north and south. 
Japan may be divided into inhabited and uninhabited land, and Yezo 
must fall within the latter division. Hence, only that part above the 
thirty-sixth parallel may be called Northern Japan. From Yedo to 
Nagasaki is the main portion of the empire, in point of historical im- 
portance, wealth, and population. Between the thirty-third and thir- 
ty-sixth, or within three parallels of latitude, on a belt a little over two 
hundred miles wide, stretches from east to west, for six hundred miles, 
the best part of Japan. 

Within this belt lies more than a majority of the largest cities, best 
ports, richest mines, densest centres of population, classic localities, 
magnificent temples, holy places, tea -plantations, silk districts, rice- 
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fields, and nianu£ftctures. Here, •also, have been developed, in times 
past, the nation’s greatest treasures — tbe best blood, tlie commanding 
minds, and tiie men that have ruled Japan. 

It is interesting to note the shifting of the scenes in the drama of 
Japanese history. In the most ancient times, the ablest men of ac- 
tion and intellect were produced in Yamato, or in the Kinai. In the 
Middle Ages, they arose in the Kuant5. At the opening of moclern 
history, they sprung from the Tokaido (MinO, Owari, Mikawa). In 
the latest decades, they came from Kiushiu and the south (Choshiu, 
vSatsuma, Tosa, and Hizen). 

An inspection of the map will show a striking configuration of the 
land, on the southern coast of Hondo, adapting and ordaining it as 
the site for the great bulk of the nation’s intellect, intelligence, popu- 
lation, and wealth. From Kadzusa on the extreme east, to Choshiu 
on the extreme west, are found in succession a series of bays, at the 
head of each of which stands a large city. On the first is the city of 
Tokio (population, 925,000); on the second, Odawara (20,000); on 
the third, Hamamatsu (50,000) ; on the fourth, Nagoya (400,000) ; 
on the fifth, Ozaka (600,000) ; on the sixth, Hiogo (60,000^ , on the 
seventh, Hiroshima (100,000) ; on the eighth, Shimonoseki (i o^OOO). 
These lie east and west of each other. These are and were all 
ishing cities, hut until lyeyasii’s time Yedo was but a village. 

It was a bold stroke of policy to make the obscure place the seat 
of government It seemed very much to the people of that day and 
country as it would to us were our capital removed from Washington 
to Biiliith, 

Tlie general shape of Tokio is that of an egg, with the point to the 
south, the butt to the north. The yolk of this egg is the castle, or 
0 Bliiro, a work of vast proportions. 

The traveler in onr land of steam, in which men are too few and 
too valuable to be machines, sees heavy work done by the derrick and 
the engine, and can reckon to a fraction the equivalent for human 
muscle stored up in a pound of coal. Before the labor of the medie- 
val masons, he wonders how the pygmies of those days could build 
such stupendous works as astonish the tourist in Egypt, India, As- 
syria, China, and Japan, or raise colossal stones, or transport them in 
positions hundreds of miles from their home in the quarry. 

Of architectural works in Japan, the torii, the yashiki, and the shiro, 
or castle, may be said to be original products. The pagoda is from 
China. Though far beyond the structures of Egypt or India in ses- 
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Ozaka, built V -tie of 

feet high, and several feet thick. L the ITleTf tor^ ^ 

del or hio-hest noint fh^ u i ® ® “® o* lokio, in the cita- 

wide, and three thick The'e^"’'^® ”r^ 1 °”®' 

t^- bundrod miles dLnt ^““ ®0go:over 

ica^atoraphlhlfbtlitZii^ '^7 

= :L: 

"Tfo* "" «fi"»™n »M^ n T»kir'‘ ‘™“‘’'' “' 

snitod in rektion to^hTd Japanese Government was eon- 

-Srr,s5ii-3~SS“= 

rr:»v td £t:,a'‘? •'“ »j -ai.avfi^s 

F- tl. jA drove off t * ^ ®®»'iition for tillao-e. 

V. of thinking welel“cr,tt ''''' 

^ g s :L.t 

farm. t was the same site he had first glanced at The noie r i 

ness into levded farm-fields within a week. ^ 

The yashiki^^is a product of architecture distinctively Japanese 
Its meamng IS spread-out house.” It is such a homogeneous struck 
ure hat it strikes the eye as having been cut out of a sAlid block It 
.. usndlj- rn tin form of , hoiiow sqn.m, inolosing from ton th.n 
to on. hrjndrrf ..a .i«y “ •*«■■ 

four srdos of tie s,n.ro within mad. np of font ro.-s, or four „! 
broken Im.s of hon^ In 11 .. eentm li. m„sio.s oV tieli 
and ha min.steea The leeser retainers oe.npj the long honses which 
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form the sides of the square. The space is filled up within with gar- 
dens, both for use and pleasure, l-ecreation-groiinds, target walks, and 
or fire-proof warehouses. Mite’s grounds w^ere of marrelous 
beauty. The yashiki, on the street front, presents the appearance of a 
continuous house on stone foundations, with rows of wooden barred 
or grated windows. . 

Ihe cut represents an “evening view” of Kasumiya Street, a slope 
between the yashiki^of the Baiinio of Ogald, in Mino, on the left, and 
that of Hiroshima, in Aki, on the right; and* of Sakiirada Avenue. 
Each of these proud lords, in erecting his mansion, found that liis ri- 
\al was building as high and fine a stone foundation as he was. Aki 
wvas determined to get higher than Ogaki, lest a fiidai^s windows 
should look down on a kokusMu's lattice; while Ogaki was bound to 
get even ’ with Aki. The rival masonry might have grown higher, 
had not the shogun ordered them to desist. 

All around the yashikis ran a ditch, or moat, from four to twelve 
teet wide, usually of running water. Most of the walls were faced 
square tiles, fastened diagonally, presenting the appearance of 
lousands of black lozenges, with rounded ridges of white piaster 
about three inches high. To break the monotony of the street front 
there was one great roofed gate, for the lord and master, flanked,, with 
} 01 eis u ges, and a smaller one, or postern, on another side, for serv- 
wdio a ^ery important point of etiquette as to 

c nnt n”’ enter throagh the niain gate. On no ac- 

i , rant, be admitted in a ve- 

anj SOI . At a certain gate, called ffejo, leading to the //on 
or citadel of the Yedo castt. all daimiosk’ere obfiged to d s 

loh a n ridtl'’ "" ^ ^ 

fiuoh a pnulege was equaJ to a patent of nobility. 

St. a cun-ent and prevent 

r,! i. 1« •>“' ™»te it v„Lf™ 

with stoJr counter-scarp were faced 

the shallow no t T. A scores of feet below. In 

winter ihousL^’ofy^I^i f T and in 

it their secure home th 

most incredible to'a'fnro’^^^ * harming them— a statement al- 
anciedible to-a foreign sportsman. A number of the shoguu’s 
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swans added grace and beauty to the peaceful s«ene.^ It was forbid- 
den to fire a gun within five n of the castle. I wondered how^ for- 
eign sportsmen could resist the temptation. 

Let the reader imagine a space of several miles square covered with 
yashikis. To walk through the streets inside the castle enceinte was 
a monotonous and gloomy task. There was nothing to break the dull 
uniformity of black or white tiles and windows, except here and there 
a sworded samurai or a procession. Occasional variety was obtained 
in a very large yashiki by erecting a wall around the entire inclosure, 
and building the houses inside. This made the monotony worse, 
since the eye had no relief in looking at window^s, in which, perchance, 
might be a pot of flowers, or peeping eyes. It scarcely added to the 
cheerfulness to meet no common folk, but only proud and pompous 
men with two swords, the mark of the Japanese gentleman of feudal 
days. 

The wunter head-dress of the Japanese of both sexes is a black 
cloth cap, fitting close to the skull, wdth long flaps, wdiich were tied 
around over the neck, mouth, and nose, exposing only the eyes. The 
wearing of this cap made a most remarkable diiference, according to 
sex. The male looked fiendishly malignant, like a Spanish brigand, 
the effect of two scowling eyes being increased by the two swords at 
his belt. The phrase he looked daggers at me ” had a new signif- 
icance, With the women, however, the effect was the reverse. A.- 
plump, well-wrapped form lost no comeliness ; and when one saw two 
sparkling eyes and a suggestion of rosy cheeks, the imagination was 
willing to body forth the full oval of the Japanese beauty. 

A dinner given in my honor by the ex-prince of Echizen, in his own 
yashiki, enabled me to see in detail one of the best specimens of this 
style of mansion. Like all the large clans and kokiishiu daimios, 
Echizcn had three yashikis — the Superior, Middle, and Inferior. In 
the second lived the ordinary clansmen, while to the third the serv-" 
ants and lower grade of samurai are assigned. Some of these yashi- 
kis covered many acres of ground ; and the mansions of the Go Sanke 
families and the great clans of Satsuma, Kaga, Choshiu, and Chikuzen 
are knowm at once upon the map by their immense size and com- 
manding positions. Within their grounds are groves, shrines, culti- 
vated gardens, fish-ponds, hillocks, and artificial landscapes of unique 
and surpassing beauty. The lord of the mansion dwelt in a centi'a! 
building, approached from the great gate by a wide stone path and 
grand portico of keyaki-wood. Long, wide corridors, laid with soft 
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mats, led to the master’s chamber. All the wood-work, except certain 
portions, stood in virgin grain Ifke watered silk, except whore relieved 
liero and there by a hard gleam of black lacqucr-Iike enamel The 
walls, gorpously papered with gold, silver, or fanciful and colored 
designs, characteristic of Japanese art— among which the pine, phini 
and eWy tree, the bamboo, lily, the stork, tortoise, and liLi. or f "I”’ 
vue the favorites. The sliding doors, or partitions, of which throe 
Mdes of a Japanese room is composed, were decorated with paintim.s 

X .‘tS? ”■ "» ‘h: 

^le plan of the city of Yedo, conceived by lyevasfi, was sinirdv 
that of a great camp. This one idea explains its centre divisions ml 
rela ions. In the heait of this vast encampment w2’ t“;nS 
leac qiiaiters— a well-nigh impregnable castle. On the mosUlio-iblo 

-rsrr ST”’"* ‘ 

place of this tent nnt 1 ^ general’s tent. In 

Jon hvo a, r,aa,i “1.!!”’ !?““* “*■"8 *>“ mimot, aid 

»«l Y.d., ,l„ c„p 4 0,1 r X '» 

pIM and ,n.d. "»■ 

ties of feudalism. Tho^new a<rc ^f T i^ecessi" 

’the no.xt decade, that shall -seeMiousanr” 
rebuilt; and the traveler will look up^^ a 

cunosities of Old Japan. Yedo was^tK I °“® '^any • 

the camp of clans. Its architectural nrod Tokugawas, and 

feudalism. Tokio is the national canit.f +T*" of 

Its edifices are at once the exponente If mikado, and 

lightened nationality. ‘-Ponents of modern necessities and en- 
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tivo dress, wearing t&e traditional two swords the . , • ' 

he tad in vain advocated some Jnonths blfort’ 

his appointment as chrnge d’affaires of Japan in th^S 

Messrs. Mori, and Sameshima- since chared d’Tff! ^“'‘“States. 

(1870) Vice-minister of Poreion Affairs in TfiV 

confidence of Iwabum that tLy were dubbed in 

of the capita], “tie legs of Iwa:fera” Mr TT I - Mlical slang 

in Siidzttoka, sent me a very pkaLt £L T 

enjoyed a delightfnl call on\fr Sd w ev P T ^ 

of tie House of Assembly, in wbici Mr ifer^f T 
the second deliberative body that had beef called tnto^“"V’®^“'“®’ 
eordmg to tic oath of the mikado in Kioto in t ^ th T ’ 
tive institutions should be formed T f ^ ’i nr ^npi'esenta- 

English and American literature and an 

bright lad, was to accompany Mr.’ Mori to W •* ^ 

her of the prominent and rising men of the coT’t ^ ^ 

who had been active in the late revolution Thf ®®Peeially those 
nmg to ride out in public • anrl To + • was begin- 

with aeip retaiaors and bsioiiia ’ I ivitn SObSeous costumes, 

tho imperial atmu, a »8»udrem, J 

Wslcj, tteetrii pe™™*cr»t’ ‘(r "*«“ “O 

■ social, and military world that will uerar political, 

cMtcd the «„t hospital f“» '» i« Japan, i 

oollent school of Fntnaaw^ riral cf fi r ^ ^'“aumoto, and tae ex- 
*bo bnsco modern bnildiV^ril.: “j *£“1 «' 

City, were then built. The citv was flm ' ^ adorn the 

I repeatedly visited Oifso l d i”*'''® Tokio. 

Meguro, near which arf the gmvesT'thf ^nd others ; 

komiirasaki;” Tafcaiiawa, the Mtcca of it and 

the tombs and statues of the fortTseven ^ 
whom they died to avenge; Kami Tdo P ’ lord, 

martyr, Sugawara Michizane • Shiba TTv' of the deified 

so well known to residents aiid touKste +? the places 

zest to an appetite for seeing all that is 

Midence of years failed to doy I was i f- "rhich a 

(Temple of Peace and HappinL onfo? T Zempukuji 

Shin sect of Buddhists, foSded t ov ®^rines of the 

owUiands planted the wonderful oH jtekolL T’t’ 
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United States of America. Here had dwelt ^cce§sively Ministers 
Townsend Harris, Robert H. Prnyn, and General Yan Valkenbergh. 
United States Yice~consnl C. O. Shepherd was then occupying the 
premises. I noticed a somewhat dusty portrait of Franklin Pierce 
hung on the walls of one of the inner empty rooms. The one bright 
oasis spot during his barren administration was the success of Perry’s 
mission, and the opening of Japan to the world. The glory of the 
great United States had been here maintained, by its Government 
never paying any rent for its tenantry of buildings, and by extortingT 
‘indemnities” for every accidental fire, for every provoked injury, 
and even for every man killed in tile open and active hostilities of 
war, and in joining the go\'ernments of Europe in keeping the feeble 
empire crushed under diplomacy, backed by ships and cannon. 

One of the most important persons for me was a good interpreter. 
A tongue was more than a right arm. To procure one of first-rate 
abilities was difficult. When the embassy, sent out by the ill-starred 
li Kamon no kami, visited Philadelphia, I had frequently seen a lively 
young man whom every one called “ Tommy,” who had made a de- 
cidedly pleasant impression upon the ladies and the Americans gen- 
erally. “ Tommy ” was at this time in Tokio. The Echizen officers 
went to him and asked him to accept the position of interpreter, at a 
salary of one thousand dollars, gold, per annum. This was tempting 
pay to a Japanese ; but the foreignized Tommy preferred metropolitan 
life, and the prospect of official promotion, to regular duties in an in- 
terior province. They then sought among the corps of interpreters in 
the Imperial College. The choice fell upon Iwabuchi (rock -edge), 
who, fortunately for me, accepted, and we were introduced. This 
gentleman was about twenty years old, with broad, high forehead, lux- 
uriant hair cut in foreign style, keen, dancing black eyes, and blushing 
face. He was a ronin samurai of secondary rank, and rather well edu- 
cated. His father had been a writing-master in Sakura, Shimosa, and 
Iwabuchi w'as an elegant writer. He wore but one sword. He was 
of delicate frame, his face lighted by intellect, softened by his habitual 
meekness, but prevented by a trace of slyness from being noble. « He 
seemed the very type of a Japanese gentleman df letters. He was as 
gentle as a lady. In his checkered experience at Hakodate and other 
cities, he had brushed against the Briton, the Yankee, the French- 
man, and the Russian. At first shy and retiring, he w^armed into 
friendship. In his merry moods he would astonish me by humming 
familiar tunes, and recall a whole chapter of home, memories by sing- 
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mg snatches of ^Sriean college and street songs. In his anory 
moods, when American steel struct Japanese flint, his eyes would 
snap fire and his frame quiver. For over a ye.ar Iwabuchi was inval- 
uable to mo, until my own articulation became bi-lingual ; but from 
rbt to last notwithstanding occasional friction, arising from the dif- 
ference m American and Japanese psychology, we continued, and re- 
mam, last mends. 

My business with the officers of the Echizen clan was finished. I 
as engaged to teach the physical sciences in the city of Fukui the 

3" linn r “ “ »' 

rettL.T accordance with custom observed 

b tween foreigners and Japanese, we made a contract, whicli after 

jumee of Foreign Affairs), was written out in duplicate in imposino- 

SrrvSr^^^^ " Pl^in Enghsh. I agreed to teach cheUti; 
Id phj.-ucs for the space of three years, and “ not to enter into anv 

claulfi^rf “f “Chants.” The insertion of a coLie 

the bitter exp2crJl*V^® American, but quite justifiable by 
get dnmk. ^ apanese, was, that the teacher must not 

They, on their side, agreed to nav mv colom- ■ i.i.m 
after the European stvle- anVl! ^ ° ® 

; and me on Sun- 

tay own house. i er y o speak, teach, or do as I pleased in 

ministors ffaardSThe°lupremcroVth1°2- ""T 
draft of the contract, made bv IvZlf government, the first 

fico because I had ZiuTZl I ’ """" ^’oreign Of- 

“loeal authorities,” a instead tf the 

ments. eoirection which appeared in the final doeu- 

J made the acquaintance of several of t.l,o - 
tamers of various clans A Fiil-ni co * 7 <imiios, and many re- 

who knew to a rung ^ ^arLo, 

Mder, always informed me as to the rark^ofX^vr”^ 

whom I met as host or guest T h! rf .f , personages 

^mn (Mirror of the MiliSy PamilM^^i 

^ families), which he explained and trans- 
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kted for me. In discussing eacli one, his nose 9ose and fell with the 
figures before him. “That gentleman is only a kar6 of a 10,000 koku 
daimid.” “This is himself, a fudai daimio of 15,000 koku.” With 
profound indifference, I would be informed that the person who called 
on me to inquire after his brother in New York was “merely a samu- 
rai of a 30,000 koku clan.” That gentleman whose politeness so im- 
pressed me was “a hatainoto of 800 koku 5 but he was very poor since 
the restoration.” Daremo’s congratulations were showered thick and 
fast when I dined with the hokushiu Echizen (360,000 koku), and 
Urvajima (100,000 koku), with five or six kcuros. He also translated 
for me the letters I received from distinguished Japanese ofiicers. 

ith the aid of the Bu Kuan and Harem o, I was soon able to dis- 
tinguish many of the rising and falling men of Japan. ■ 

I had seen the great objects of interest to a tourist. I had feasted 
my eyes on novelty and a new life, yet the freshness of continual glad 
surprise was not yet lost. I had seen the old glory of Yedo in ruins, 
and the new national life of Japan emerging from Tokio in chaos. I 
had stood face to face wdth paganism for the first time. I had felt 
the heart of Japan pulsing with new life, and had seen her youth 
drinking at the fountains of Western science. I had tasted the hospi- 
tality of one of the “ beginners of a better time.” I had learned the 
power of the keen sword. For the first time I had experience of pa- 
ganism, feudalism, earthquakes, Asiatic life and morality. I had seen 
how long contact with heathen life and circumstances slowly disinte- 
grates the granite principles of eternal right, once held by men reared 
in a more bracing moral atmosphere. I met scores of white men, 
from Old and New England, who had long since forgotten the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. I had seen also the surface of Japan. 
I was glad to go into the interior. I bid good-bye to Tokio, and 
went to Yokohama to take the steamer to Kobe, whence I should go, 
via Lake Biwa, and over the mountains to the city of the Well of 
Blessing, Fukui. 

Our party made rendezvous at a native hotel. It was to be both my 
escort and following. The former consisted of my interpreter, Iwa- 
buchi, one of the teachers of English in the university ; Nakamura, the 
soldier-guard, who had fought in the late civil war ; and the treasurer, 
Emori, a polished gentlem^^n, and shrewd man of the Japanese w^orld. 
There were two servants, and, -with my own cook and his wife, we 
made up a party of eight persons, with as many characters and dispo- 
sitions as faces. The ship to take us to Kobe was one of the fine 
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.steamers of the Pacific Mail Company’s fleet, the Oregonian. As sev- 
eral days would elapse before he? departure, I made a visit to Kanaza- 
wa, J^makura, Enoshima, and Fujisawa, with Nakamura, and an Amer- 
ican friend who spoke Japanese fluently. That visit was afterward re- 
peated many times Every spot made famous by Yoritomo, Yoshit- 
Semman and Kugio, the Hojo, Nitta Yoshisada, Nichiren, and the 
Ashdaga, was seen over and over again, until the life of old Japan 
became as vivid to me as the thrflling scenes of our own late war 
besides the architectural remains of these classic places, is a rich mu' 
earn of armor, weapons, and other medieval antiquities in the ten 1 

on Tsurnga-oka, in Kamakura. ‘'oo xompic 

On 0111 ride back, Fuji, all in white, loomed up grandly. A flunw 
of snow added to its beauty. In such a snow-shower the artdt 3 
mve made the spirited sketch here reproduced. Snow rarely falls on 
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VII. 

M THE HEART OF JAPAN. 

The weather was rough as we embarked, late in the afternoon of 
February 2 2d, on the Oregonian.^ and steamed down the Bay of Yedo. 
At night, the fixed white light in the stone tower on Cape Idzu, visi- 
ble twenty miles, reminded us of the new order of things. Of old a 
wood-fire blazed on the promontory. The Nil did not yet know the 
fate to befall her. 

The next day was foggy, and mal de mer held high revel among 
the passengers. The Oregonian was true to the reputation of its 
namesake given by Bryant-— where rolls the mighty Oregon.” My 
own thoughts w-re less poetic. My feelings are best described bv 
the Japanese proverb, A sea-voyage is an inch of hell.” 

About midnight w^e rounded the promontory of Kii, where Jimmu 
passed centuries ago. Its splendid light-house, on a promontory one 
hundred and thirty feet high, on 0 Island, holds a revolving white 
light, alternately flashing and being eclipsed during every minute. 0 
is a good harbor for wind-bound junks, and the fishermen here are 
noted whalers, hunting whales successfully with nets and spears. The 
light on Cape Shiwo, one hundred and fifty-five feet above water, may 
be seen for twenty miles. Ships from China make this point nioht or 
day. , . 

The three officers of our party had been empowered to take cabin 
passage with their foreign charge ; but such a foolish waste of money 
was not to be thought of. To pay forty dollars for forty-eight hours, 
and three hundred and forty-two geographical miles of nausea in a 
state-room, was not according to their ideas of happiness. Far better 

* On the night of the 20th of March, 1874, at 10.30 p.m., the French M. M. 
steamer Nil., having on board one hundred and eleven persons, and the Japanese 
articles on exliibition at Vienna, her engines being out of order, and the currents 
unusuall3' strong, lost her reckoning, struck a rock near the village of Irhna, in 
Yoshida Bay, ten miles from Cape Idzu, and sunk in twenty-one fathoms. Only 
four persons were saved. A marble monument was erected, and now commemo- 
rates the accident, which was robbed of many of its saddest features by the kind- 
ness and energy of the natives. 
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to take the steerage, save the money, and have a feast, dance, and son «• 
^^ith the gay and charming singing-girls of Ozaka. So to the steer^ 
age they went, and solaced their transient misery with visions of the 
Jaka paradise and the black-eyed houris. They suffered “an inch 
or iieii for a yard of heaven. 

morning, in the harbor of Hiogo and Kobe 
( lie Gate of God), the foimer the native city, the latter the foreio-n 
hffl”’ F. land-locked water were bold walls of green 

thetl ’t American ships of war lay at anchor and 

the Inmsy junks, with their great, broad sails, plowed across the pith 
of the dancing sunbeams. Native fishing and carria<.e hoate S. 
eaping over thyvaters, urged on by the stroke of the naked sculleis 

Sn?rf?r ’?■ “model sell: 

1868 the ? n ‘^“rgy on Oriental soil. Until 

boSersT^ f to whom I 

boie letters, I spent a day and a half in Kobe and Hioo-o The 

city was erected in the days of Taira ^low T+ * ’ 

Wo ; £2;, ri: ;™- 

mon’s tomb. On the site of m • , “ * 

At Minato .awa near ToU ? T L " ^Tcat brothel, 

aneso loyalty, welcomed doatlf^°T°^\f**'®®^*“^’ ““''•or of Jap- 

monument of the act, dedicated to hislpirir^^® 

-bom I bore 

the froshnoss and fragrance of New Engkld hiraf 
gy and patience of their ancestors, with them tI 1 . 

thnstian labor had not yet come- hut tFo’l ‘ 

moon, we together visited a famoi teln ! l l I’ > 

ovening at the house' 71 If 1" T 7”^' 

whose establishment Oriental lulrianoe an^f “ 

pomp and oozy comfort, were combined. “®rioan taste, barbaric 

arci houses, 3846; 

, , . _ we Joi eign concession,” 67 houses. 



Buddhist Pilgrims. 

All the large daimios formerly had yashikis in Yedo, Ozaka, and 
in Kioto, as well as in their own capitals, for the nse of the clan. 
They served as caravansaries, at which the lord or his retainers might 
lodge, when on business or travel, and be treated according to their 
rank. But one or two samurai and their families occupied the Echi- 
zen yashiki in Ozaka, which could lodge a hundred or more men. A 
suite of rooms was soon swept and dusted out, rugs laid on the mat- 
ting, and dinner, in mixed Japanese and American style, was served. 

Ozaka is a gay city, with lively people, and plenty of means of 
amusement, especially theatres and singing - girls. The ladies are 
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Our party were early on the steaipboat, whicTi carried the Stars and 
Stripes at her stern, and was commanded by a Yankee captain. It 
was ci’owded with natives, who rode for ichi hu (twenty-five cents). 
The fi\ e 01 six foieigneis in the cabin paid each two clean Mexi- 
cans.” These silver eagles are the standard of value in Japan and 
Ciiina, though IJncle Barn’s trade-dollars and Japanese gold yew are 
now contesting their supremacy. 

We steamed along the coast for three hours; passed the forts built 
in 1855, and well mounted and manned; passed the light -house of 
Tempozan (Hill of Heavenly Peace), and at noon, February 25th, 1871, 
I stood in the city called, in poetry, Naniwa— in prose, Ozaka. 
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teste, tie their girdles in a style nearer per- 
-_-.tion, and build coiffures that are at once the envy and do.nJ nf 

1.U d„s.i.. 0* Til, .ri; 

cities there are noted 

for their wit, beauty, skill in 
playing the three-stringed ban- 
jo- The daughters of Kioto 
and Toldo do excellently, but 
tho^e of Ozaka excel them all. 

Ozaka is also the greatest 
commercial city in Japan. I 

was interested in the metal re- 

foundries, where 

cast, and brass cannon of eleirant wo^tT 
Iwabuchi as guide, I rambledTvL 

spot made classic by ^^obunao-o iT r -l* stood on many a 

fl-t tongue and kiowt^e^ SSyt^ ' 
abhng mo to see the past as he summoLd Tt fr"! 

were to leave Ozaka that n^h^ndlhriJ 
cort of seven mounted officers of the clan w honorary es- 

mg com down from Fukui, one hundred me, they hav- 

me. \\ e wore to proceed up the Yodo the ' +i ^ escort 

mees, visit the temple of - P-v- 

bright moonlight, hut'teo ®<i 

m was neatly matted, and with rugs and It ? ’ 
temperature u„tO bed-time. We^passeVl f T "P ^ 
own, and after making our way thron l T our 

Venice if it were not wooden, pied th ? ' « 

houses, and gradually omero-e^intni^ &e-proof store- 

tored village hero and t£, we except a 

Pmes, and the silent landscape. The mountains and 

rowers, though after we left the citv 1 was provided with four 

f "xir’S: 
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fai f 10111 OxalvHj tlie classic gTouiid of I\.a\\ticlii 011 oiir rif>'ht and 
Scttsu oil our left. • • ? 

TIio hiiii clotlied tiiG hills in light, revealing the landscape, and kin- 
dled tlie frost on oiir cabin-roof into resplendent pvismatics. We were 
ill the clear water of the Yodo Eiver, which flowed at a gentle current 
between lianks of undergrowth, with groves of firs and^bamboo, and 
here and thei'o a group of thatched villages, through which the Jesuits 
and hranciscans preached Mary, St. Peter, and Christ, over two centu- 
ries ago. Along the shores stood white herons, tall storks, and, occa- 
sionally, huge hawks. 

\\ Idle musing on the past, and imagining the Portuguese missiona- 
ries, crucifix in hand, preaching on that open space, or erecting a cross 
on that knoll, Xakamui-a came out and pointed out the villages of Ha- 
shimoto (foot of the bridge) and Yamazaki (mountain point), where, 
in 1808 , the contest at Fushimi was continued. The Tokugwa armv 
held Hashimoto, wliile the mikado’s troops attacked them by land, and 
bombarded tliem from a redoubt in Yamazaki, until tliey fled, defeated 
and in <lisorder, to Ozaka, when the shogun notified the foreign min- 
isters that he could no longer protect them. I enjoyed Nakamura’s 
talk richly, and, refreshed by the “ sweet mother of fresh thoughts and 
licalth,” body and mind were ready to drink in the sweet influences of 
that glorious morning in the heart of Japan. But what of the boat- 
men ? 

After a hard night’s toil, poling and walking in a nipping frost, I 
wished to see the breakfast by which they laid the physical basis for 
another day’s work. At the stern of the boat, resting on a little fur- 
nace, was the universal rice-pot, and beside it a small covered wooden 
tub, full of rice. Some pickled or boiled slices of the huge radish 
called dal-l'on lay in another receptacle. The drink was the cheapest 
tea. It may possibly be true, what some foreigners assert, that the 
lower classes in Japan feast on rats. ‘‘The daily ration of a Japanese 
laborer was one mouse per diem so I was once told in America. I 
never saw or heard of such animals being eaten during all the time I 
was in Japan ; but I now looked for some stimulating food, some piece 
of flesh diet to be eaten by these men, who had to make muscle and 
repair the waste of lubricating their joints. But nothing further was 
forthcoming, and the sendo whose turn came first sat down to his 
breakfast. The first course was a bowlful of rice and a pair of chop- 
sticks. In the second course, history repeated itself. The third course 
was a dipperful of tea, apparently one-half a solution of tannic acid, 
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- -V, ■xxi.a, 

whether I wonder 

ihe fifth the same. A dipperful of ten I ‘'"e '-T ’' 

and the pole was resumed, I unfiV i 7 flushed the meal, 
anchored in the river ^ ^^ist-mills on scows or rafts 

.?f»a or tail ric. Tw .rw™‘”e‘'’ * lowlv tn 
the Rhme and other European riem.'™' "" ^ 

y shaped lantern and canvas Ln^nriZ n '' 

^oye to, and J^akamura, the offieer t ft 
were aad what our huskess wl a^d we f 
Whde our boat, with thel^Its 1?^®“ in the village, 
four wended our way up the moIS L otr we 

Prgeon-peak, where stands the <rrea Sh^-^ 
open m 860 a.b., and dedicatedho Slt n'^ft ’ 
who conquered Corea bv the rf • P'^/®“'‘o, the son of Jingn 

-n. It mhe i;T '^7 he^C S 

of a golden gutter, to collect the sacred 5^ Hidevoshi 

Ascendmg the last of many flights *^“«foury. 

P ate.iu. Along avenue arcade with o^ ®f®P®> we stood uponi 

sss??ss§aip 

“S'*' “■» »*»■ 

:s;;irr “■ 

covered an6 worshiper. Th^ p / “ tire alien 

“g of the feeUhrl ““shod simnltaneouslv^^ foreigner un- 

•>■« PI- of 4 c.„;s" “• 
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On tlie porch the priests, having finished their prayer, came out, 
and politely greeted the American, informing him, through Iwabuchi^ 
that he was the first foreigner who had ever visited the temple. They 
then showed him the fine carving and ornaments of the eaves and out- 
er walls, and the portion which I’emained of the laige golden gutter, 
made of beaten gold, over a foot in diameter. Only a few feetl>f the 
once extensive gift have survived the ravages of war and the necessi- 
ties of rulers, who, in Japan or elsewhere, replenish their depleted ex- 
chequers or treasuries from the riches of the temples. 

The records of this temple declare that it was erected at the sugges- 
tion of the priest Gio Kio, who wished to dedicate a temple to ^Ojin 
Tenno in Bungo ; that it was the desire of the spirit of the god to 
dwell near the capital, so as to watch over the imperial house. Hence 
it was located here. The Buddhists had already canonized him as 
Hachiman Dai Bosatsu, or the Incarnation of Buddha of the Eight 
Banners. Hence, among the devotees of the India faith, this god^of 
war, and patjon of warriors, is called Hachiman, and by those of the 
native cult Ojin Tenno. Hachi-man {liachi, eight; man, banners) is 
the Chinese form of Yawata {ya, eight; wata, banners). 

We descended tlie northern side of the mountain toward Fushirai, 
and passed thiough Todo, an old castle town, to which the defeated 
XolvUgawa aimy letieated after their rout at Fiishimi. Nakamura, 
who was familiar with every foot of ground, having had a hand in 
many a fight in and around Kioto during the civil war, pointed out 
the site of the battle that opened the war of the liestoration. For- 
getting the fact that our dinner hour had come, we went to examine 
this cock-pit of 1868. There, on the west hank, the Aidzu and Ku- 
wana clans, that formed the van of Tokugawa’s army, landed on the 
2/th of January, 1868, and, attempting to pass the barriers at Toba, 
received into their bosoms the canister from the Satsuma cannon. 
The Tokugawa troops marched along a narrow path in the rice-fields 
only a few feet wide, like a causeway, through a lake of paddy-field 
ooze. To mo\ e from the path was to sink knee-deep in a glutinous 
quagmii’e. To advance was to climb over the writhing, wounded, and 
slippery dead men, only to face cannon aimed point-blank, while the 
musketry of the sheltered Southerners enfiladed their long, vsnake-like 
lines. Numbers only increased the sureness of the immense target at 
which Remington riflemen were practicing in coolness and eainest. 
** That field,” at which the long and bony finger of our cicerone point- 
ed, '' was piled with dead men like bundles of fire-wood.” 
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On the first advawe, tiie Tokugawa men broke and ran; but, on 
tlie second, the fighting began bn both the two roads, the Fushimi 
and the Toba, which lead to Kioto. '‘Here,” said he, “is where the 
rel'jels [Tokugawa army] were surprised while eating, at early morning. 
In that bamboo grove, our men \Jcuan gun^ mikado’s army] made an 
ambuscade, and tore up the rebel ranks dreadfully.” Then the village 
of Toba caught fire, and the . rebels fled to Yodo, finding, to their 
chagi'in, that the castle was barred against them. Fushimi wms also 
burned during the fight. “ There,” said our guide, as we neared the 
town, “ is where the fire began.” 

We walked up the historic streets in which the tramp of armies 
had so often resounded, through which Nobtinaga, Hideyoshi, lyeyasu, 
and Xavier, had passed, in which the Jesuits had stood preaching to 
listening crowds of people like those before me. The town itself dis- 
appointed me. The feeling was the same as that experienced in 
Washington in 1865. I went thither to behold the demi-gods who, 
through a hundred battles, had borne the old flag to victory. I saw^ 
Grant’s and Sherman’s legions of one hundred and forty thousand 
men march up Pennsylvania Avenue. There was no halo round their 
heads. They were not giants. They were plain men in blue blouses. 
Fiisliimi, with all its history, was a poverty-stricken Japanese town. 

Further recollections of Fushimi are mainly of vulgar and gastro- 
nomic interest. I remember that a certain man had climbed up a 
mountain, and then tramped down again at an appetite - sharpening 
pa<‘e, and that his special objects of interest and desire at that time 
were something to eat. Subordinate to these were a bath and a lounge. 
The hungry man had shed Ms tight-fitting skin of boots, coat, and 
hat, and was tranquil in looser robes over the soothing warmth of a 
cone of live coals in a bronze hibachi. The dissolving views of his 
reveries, compounded of what he had seen and yearnings of what he 
expected, were suddenly broken by the advent of a steaming and fra- 
grant tray of food cooked by one of the best culinary artists in Japan, 
a native who had learned the art at the club in Yokohama. It is, of 
course, too well known to Englishmen and others that the American 
at his meals is an animal not to be lightly disturbed. After the feed 
is over, he is placable, and ready for business. 

I was scarcely through my dish of lily -bulbs, and had not yet 
touched my rice and curry, and California canned-meats, when Iwabii- 
chi, my interpreter, announced the arrival of five samurai from Fiikui, 
who had traveled one hundred and thirty miles to meet the American, 
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and wished to see him immediately, to pay their respects, and announce 
themselves as my escort to Fukui. They would be xn the room in a 
moment. 

'' Gan they not wait a few minutes till I finish my dinner f ’ I asked. 

“I am afraid not,” replied he ; they are very eager to see you im- 
mediately. Such are their orders from their superior at Fukui.” 

Well, but I am in deshabille. I can’t be seen in this style,” 

^^Oh! indeed, they won’t care for that. Besides, here they are at 
the door. They merely sent me to announce them.” 

It was too late to stop^ the invasion, so the animal must forego his 
provender for a time. The paper sliding-doors were pulled aside, and 
five stalwart men entered and stood in line, eyes front, facing me. I 
mentally waited to see how the ceremonies would proceed. In the 
twinkling of an eye they all sunk on their knees, spread their hands 
prone before them, and bowed their heads for full fifteen seconds on 
the floor. Then, resrlient, all sat in a row on their heels, and spread 
out their robes, with hands in their hakaincL The leader then handed 
Iwabuchi an imposing paper to read, which set forth that they had 
been sent by the daimio from Fukui, to bear the congratulations of 
the authorities, and to escort the American teacher to Fukui. This 
solemnly done, they bowed profoundly again and departed. It was 
all over within two minutes. The meal was finished in peace and 
abundance, and then began the preparations for the ride to Otsu, 
eight miles distant. The baggage and servants were dispatched by 
boat, and at half -past four ail were mounted, and we started. Our 
cavalcade consisted of nine horses and riders. 

The air was damp, and the sky was leaden, when we started. The 
whole household wore at the gate of the court-yard, to how low and 
cry “ and the whole village was. assembled, and stood agape 

to see the foreigner. 

Out past the shanties of the village, our path lay over a wooded 
mountain, and then the snow fell, turning to slush as it touched coat, 
horse, or earth. In an hour we were all white with cloggy masses of 
snow, and in places wet to the skin with the cold soaking of sleet. 
Twilight succeeded the day, and darkness the twilight, until only the 
gigantic forms of the firs bearded with snow, and so silent, were out- 
lined through the slow shower of flakes. Far up into vague infinity 
loomed the mountains, occasionally a beetling rock tlirusting out its 
migbty mass in a form of visible darkness. After five hours of such 
riding it grew uncomfortable. Every flake, as it fell, seemed to have 
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weigiit. To cold, ^^et, chattering travelers, wliat comforts could a 
Japanese inn affdrd ? • 

The same dilference exists in Japan as in highly civilized countries 
in rcg-ard to hotels and their keepers, as concerning unexpected or an- 
nounced guests. To come suddenly to a Japanese inn in winter is to 
shiver, as in a refiigerator, and wait cheerlessly for an intolerably long 
time, and understand all about Greenland, before the fire and food are 
brought, the thaw sets in, and comfort is attained. At Otsu (now 
called Shiga), however, a blazing fire w^as ready as our party rode into 
the court-yard. Boots and coat off, I was led into the best room, on 
which a pile of silken quilts w^as spread for my bed, and in the mid- 
dle of the room was that sum of delights, a kdtatsu. Poor, civilized 
leader, or Tiestcrn barbarian, you do not know what a kotatsii is? 
No? Let me tell you. In the very centre of the room lift up that 
square foot of matting, and you will find a stone-lined bowl, a few 
inches deep. In this the fat and red-cheeked chamber-maid puts a 
shovelful of live coals. Over it she sets a wooden frame, a foot high, 
called a yagura, after the castle-tower which it imitates. Over this 
she spreads a huge quilt. It is an extemporary oven, in which you 
can bake yourself by drawing the quilt about you, and find a little 
heaven of heat, exchanging shivers for glow. A kotatsu may be safe- 
ly warranted to change a grumbler, who believes Japan to be a wretch- 
ed hole of a barbarian country, i^tq.^a rhapsodist who is ready to swear 
that the same country is a paradise,\vithin ten minutes. 

The next morning we were- toAake steamer, and cross Lake Biwa 
to Hanoura, at the north end of tile lake. Kicitp.lay but seven miles 
distant from us, and I could easily have v^ited the. sacred city • but I 
was eager to get to my work. Besides, I wMedTo study it when I 
cmuld b€‘st appreciate it, and see it with . acknowledge of Japanese his- 
tory for my spectacles. So I postponed the trip till three years later 
I glance round Otsu in a short walk. Its name means Great Harbor 

1 saw some of the very places mentioned by Kaempfer and the Jes- 
uits, 

Our hotel was near the steamer’s dock. At 9 a,m., our party 

rtw ’ nT ? ’ ^ wi 

twice, ending in a pro- 
bnged squeal, and we were fairly out on the bosom of Japan’s larLt 
lake. It was a strange sight, here in Inland Japan, to see a steamboat 
pulsing over the water, and stretching ite long serfs of smoteTn Xe 
pure air against the white snow and the azure of the mountains. The 
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Grolden Age, always alloyed witli poverty and ignorance and discom- 
forts, was past for Japan ; the Iron Age of smoke, of coal, of comfort, 
of wealth, was coming. 

The Lilliputian steamer, compared with one of our Hudson River 
ferry-boats, was as a 
thimble to a gill. It was only- 
short, and inches narrolv. 
lating. Captain, engineer, fireman, and 
accommodations of the 
in the stern, was 


Japanese tea-cup to a soda-w^ater tumbler, or a 
■I am afraid to say how many feet 
Its engines, like its entire self, were oscil- 
crew were all Japanese. The 
passengers were strictly graded. The cabin, 
ten feet by six, and four feet high. At one end, a 
platform, six inches high, three feet wdde, six feet long, and covered 
with a rug, was the “first-class.’’ At the side w^as a set of sword- 
racks. The fioor of the rest of the same cabin, six inches lower, was 
“second-class.’’ The promenade-deck was ten feet by six, two square 
feet being occupied by the refreshment-vender of the boat, who fur- 
nished tea, boiled rice, rice cracknels, pickles, rice rolls wrapped in sea- 
weed, boiled cuttle-fish, etc., to those who wished refreshment. He 
seemed to drive a brisk trade ; for, besides our party of eight, who oc- 
cupied tlie cabin and deck, our servants and about a dozen other na- 
tives filled a hole in the bow, which was “third-class.” * 

I preferred first-class air. I kept on deck, watching the snow-clad 
mountains, and the historic towns, castles, and villages, and now and 
then a boat under sail or oar. ko, as the natives call it, is as 

green and almost as beautifukl|s a" Swiss lake. It is named after the 
musical instrument shaped like it. Tradition 

says that in Fujy,Sc^?ose,out of the earth in Suruga, and 

in one night the^arth , |t^[? in this lake, sixty miles long, 

was formed. T}i^^onqt^.^¥^' fhc voyage was broken at four 
o’clock in the aftirnoon, the little boat swung to its moorings 
at the village of Hanourar ' The place reminded me of Kussnacht, at 
the end of Lake Lucerne. We stepped out into what seemed a vil- 
lage of surpassing poverty. The houses were more than ordinarily 
dilapidated. The streets were masses of slush and mud. The people 
seemed, all of them, dirty, poor, ragged. I had full opportunities of 
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reader of some books- about it may have supposed. I bad only a faint 
conception of it then. I saw if afterward, until the sight oppressed 
me like nightmare. At present, novelty lent its chromatic lenses, and 
tinged all my view. Then, too, I thought that the wretched w^eather 
and leaden sky had something to do with my feelings ; and when the 
servant-maids brought water and waited on my companions, as they 
took off their wet boots, sandals, and socks, wnth such hearty cheer, 
merry smiles, and graceful skill, every thing looked as if sunshine had 
sifted through a cloud-rift. 

I was quite restored to myself again by a sight that banished all 
disgust. A jolly-looking, fat girl was half hobbling, half staggering 

along on her clogs, her generous 
physique quivering like heaps of 
jelly. Her left hand grasped the 
cross-handle of a bucket of water, 
which was in a state of general 
splash, like herself. Her right 
bared by her bag-like sleeves 
IaY bound to her armpits, was 

^ .1 extended far over toward the 

^Bp = ‘ I countervail gravity on 

. ' ’ H ^ momentarily 

' * expected this buxom Gill to stum- 

V \ kle and tumble; but not she. She 

\ knew her business too well. Her 

ensemhkj her face reddened 
exercise, her vigorous puffing, 

Mr. Gough’s coat-tails, were too 
Bringing water ^ funny to resist. My risibilities 

exploded ; whereat hers did like- 
vise. I cheerfully sat down, and let her wash my cold feet in warm 
vater, which being over, I got up, entered the best room in the house 
ind curled up under a kotatsh. ' 

We stoed off the next morning at eight o’clock. We were to 
valk eighteen miles before the end of our day’s journey to Tsuruo-a a 
«a-port tom Our party prepared for the journey over monntein- 
laths by taking off their nding sandals or heavy wooden clogs, and 
prding on fte fwt a pair of straw sandals, which they bought for 
ighty.five cash (less than one oent).per pair. For myself, a fine, lar<re 
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and very handsome norimono^ borne on the shoi4ders of two men, was 
provided. It wms a fine, large box, like a palanquin, except that the 
pole by which it rested on the two men’s shoulders passed through 
the top instead of being fastened at the centre, as in India. The one 
I rode in was gold-lacquered without, and richly upholstered and pa- 
pered within, with neat curtains of bamboo split into fine threads. 
Once inside, there was room to sit down. If one does not mind be- 
ing a little cramped, he can spend a day comfortably inside. For 
high lords and nobles four men are provided, and the long supporting 
bar is slightly curved to denote high rank. I entered the norimono 
in the presence of the entire village^ including the small boys. The 


A Norimono. 


ride of a few hundred yards sufficed for me. The sights were ' too 
novel to miss seeing any thing, and so I got out and walked. I was 
not sorry for the change. The air was bracing, the scenery inspiring. 

A double pleasure rewards the pioneer who is the first to penetrate 
into the midst of a new people. Besides the rare exhilaration felt in 
treading soil virgin to alien feet, it acts like mental oxygen to look 
upon and breathe in a unique civilization like that of Japan. To feel 
that for ages millions of one’s own race have lived and loved, enjoyed 
and suffered and died, living the fullness of life, yet without the relig- 
ion, laws, customs, food, dress, and culture which seem to us to be the 
vitals of our social existence, is like walking through a living Pompeii. 

Our path wound up from the village to a considerable height. On 
both sides of the mountain path and pass the ground was terraced 
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into rice -fields, wliic>i were irrigated by tbe stream that is usually 
found flowing between two hills! During the day w^e w^ent through 
valleys of ravishing beauty. In them the ground was divided into ir- 
rigated rice-fields, which were now bare, and dotted with, the clumps 
of rice-stubble as it was left when cut by the reaper’s hook At in- 
tervals were small villages, surrounded by the universal and ever-beau- 
tiful bamboo. On both sides of the valley, bold hills, thickly clothed 
with pine and fir and solemn evergreen, rose to the clouds. And 
all along, with a frequency like that of mile-stones, stood the kosatsti 
(edict -hoards), on wdiich hnng the slander and prohibition against 
Christianity. We were still in the province of Omi. 

Frequently along the road I observed large, square posts of new 
wood, plentifully ornamented with Chinese characters, which marked 
the boundaries of the province, subdivision, or district. At noon we 
crossed the frontier of Omi and entered the province of Echizen, and 
at two o’clock that division of it which was under the jurisdiction of 
the Fukui Han. Being now within the dominions of “ our prince,” 
wo expected evidences of it, in which we were not disappointed. At 
every village the nanushi, or head-men, arrayed in their best dress, 
came out to meet us, presenting their welcomes and congratulations. 
Sometimes they would salute us half a mile or more from the village, 
and after welcoming us, bowing literally to the earth, they would has- 
ten on before and conduct us through the village to the extreme limit, 
and tlierc take their adieu, with bows, kneelings, and sayonara. To- 
ward evening, having lunched and rested two hours at noon, we arrived 
near Tsuruga, and were met by the officers of the city, and conducted 
to the best hotel in tlie place. 

My eight companions were unusually merry that night, and, to add 
to their enjoyment, Melpomene, Terpsichore, and Hebe, or, in other 
words, two geishas, were present to dispense music, dancing, and sake. 
Several of the samurai danced what might he called stag-dances, from 
their novelty and vigor. I occupied myself in making notes of the 
day’s trip. Iwabuchi had pointed out many places of historic inter- 
est, the lore of which I was not then, but was afterward, fully able to 
appreciate. I found in the room I occupied a work in Japanese, treat- 
ing of the Opium War in China, with vivid illustrations of the foreign 
steamers, artillery, and tactics. It was well thumbed and dog-eared, 
having evidently been read and reread many times. It bad been pub- 
lished in Japan shortly after the war in China, and prepared the Japa- 
nese mind for what they had to expect 
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Tsuruga expects to become a great city soixie^ay."^ It is to be the 
terminus of a railroad from Ozaka aild Kioto. A canal is to connect 
its harbor with Lake Biwa— a scheme first proposed by Taira Shige- 
mori, son of Kiyomori, in the twelfth century. It is to become the 
largest and wealthiest port on the west coast. I think there is good 
ground for these hopes. Its geographical position is every thing to be 
desired, and its harbor the best on the west coast.f 

We made an early start. We were to reach Takefu, a town about 
seventeen miles distant. We first walked down to the sea-'shore, where 
I caught a splendid view of Tsuruga harbor, two-thirds of a circle of 
blue sea within rocky and timbered headlands. On the sandv strand 
w^ere a dozen or more junks beached for the winter, propped and cov- 
ered with straw mats. In one or two tall sheds made of poles and 
mats were the keels and frames of new junks, with new timber and 
copper lying near, and one nearly finished. They were all on the an- 
cient model. Emerging into the road to Fukui, we came to the stone 
portal of a large Shinto templc.t Within a grove of grand old giant 
firs stood the simple shrine, "without image, idol, or picture, save only 
the strips of white paper and the polished mirrors. My guards stop- 
ped, clapped their hands three times, placed them reverently together, 
bowed their heads, and uttered a prayer. The act was as touching as 
it was simple. 

About seven-eighths of Echizen is mountain-land, and to-day was 


* Tsuruga was made tlie capital of Tsuruga ken, including the province of 
Echizen, in 1873; thus becoming an official seat, leaving Eukui in the back- 
ground. 

t A Japanese gazetteer or cyclopedia, in describing a city, is especially minute 
in regard to the history and traditions. It describes fully the temples, shrines, 
customs, and local peculiarities, and usually winds up by recounting the “fa- 
mous scenes” or “natural beauties” of the place, whether it be Kioto or Fukui. 
Thus the “ Echizen Gazetteer ” says ; “ The ten fine scenes (‘ sceneries,’ as the be- 
ginners in English put it) of Tsuruga are— 1st, the red plum-trees in the temple 
grounds of Kei ; 2d, the full moon at Amatsutsu ; 3d, the white sails of the return- 
ing junks seen from Kibmidzu ; 4th, the evening bells at Kanegasaki ; 5th, the tea- 
houses at Iro ; 6th, the dragon’s light (phosphorescence) on the sea-shore; 7th, 
the verdure at Kushikawa; 8th, the evening snow on Nosaka; 9th, the travelers 
on Michinokuchi ; 10th, the evening glow at Yasudama.” 

X The gods worshiped at these shrines arc — Jingu Kogo, mother of Ojin Ten- 
no ; Ukthnochi, the goddess of cereals and food ; Yamato Dakd, conqueror of the 
Kuan to; Ojin Tenno, or Hachiman, god of war; Tak^nouchi, prime minister of 
Jingu ; and Tamahimd, sister of the latter. The large granite toH-i was erected 
by Hid^yasu, first of the Tokugawa daimios of Echizen. Near the city are the 
ruins of old fortifications of Nitta Yoshisada, and Asakura Yoshikagi, the foe of 
Nobunaga. 




one of climbing.^ T^e snow lay eight and ten feet deep on each side 
tile Lard line of path. The pafli itself was only such as is made bv 
the tramping of human feet and by horses. We were now in full 
force— foreigner, interpreter, guards, servants, and porters, about forty 
of whom carried our baggage. We were strung out over the white 
landscape in Indian file, numbering fifty-four persons in all. One 
coohe, the pioneer, had a can of kerosene on his back; another my 
wraps and hand-baggage; another had his head under the seat of a 
rochng-chair, the space between the rockers being well packed 0th 
ers bore miscellaneous packag-es. When a box was too heavy for one 
man, it was slung on a pole and carried by two. The valleys were ev- 
idenfly judging from their tracks, well stocked with rabbits and foxes 
and in the riec-fields flocks of fat wild geese and ducks offered telt 
mg maiks, on which one of the samurai, who had a revolver, spent 

rtj th The white heron were plentiful, and occasionally 

e aw the huge storks, six feet high, stalking along the streams. On 
'Us wtere the path wound through the woods the snow had been 
iaturbed by the wild boar. We stopped to rest at the house ol a 
noted hunter, on whose floor lay three huge carcasses and tusked heads 





Amidst this monotony of ug- 

iiness, I was. glad to see the 
merry, twiiiMing black eyes, 
and red cheeks of pretty girls, 

m ijj ^1 luili n^ib.a»^ 

vere. The record of each day was very much like a page of the ^^Anab- 
asis,” and from two to four of Xenophon’s parasangs were our daily 
journey. Loi * before I arrived at my place of destination, I found the 
way the Japanes. nave of doing things was not that of America, and that 
life in Japan v auld be a vastly different thing from the split-second life 
in New York. It took us three days and a half to do what I afterward 
accomplished easily, by the same means, in a day and a quarter. That 
large bodies move slowly is true, to an exasperating extent, in Japan. 
A journey of ten Japanese samurai means unlimited sleep, smoking of 
pipes, drinking of tea, and drowsy lounging. A little more tea, one 
more smoke, and the folding* of the legs to sit, is the cry of the Japa- 
nese yakunin. Such things at first were torture, and a threat of in- 
sanity to me, when I found that time had no value, and was infinitely 
cheaper than dirt in Japan. Finally, I became, under protest, used to 
it. On this occasion I rather enjoyed it. My eyes were not full of 
seeing yet, and, though impatient to reach my field of labor, yet this 
was the grand manner of traveling, and best for heart and eye and 
memory. Besides, it would be undignified to make haste in the 
prince’s own dominions, and the porters, under their heavy loads, 
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must not be liurrieclih It also gave me opportunity to learn from my 
interpreter every ^thing* of liistofic, local, and legendary interest, and 
thus fit myself to appreciate what I afterward had read to me from 
the Gazetteer of Echizen.” 

Twelve miles from Fulmi, I found an officer of the daimio, who had 
been sent to meet and welcome me. After being introduced, he of- 
fered me presents of a duck, and a box, handsomely wrapped in white 
paper, and tied in cord of red and white, and filled wdth gorgeous- 
ly colored red, green, and yellow sweetmeats. "We 'were to rest at 
Takefii for the night, and next morning take horses and ride to Fii- 
kui. Meanwhile there was to be a grand dinner. Iwabiichi and 1 
sallied out to see the town. 

It was a poor place. It had formerly been of more importance, 
and named Fuchiu,^ but had declined. It numbered probably twelve 
thousand people, having thirty -four streets, and two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-nine houses, and, being a post-relay town, twenty- 
five houses were kept for hire to travelers. The streets were broad, 
and a stream of water flowed between stone banks in the middle of 
the street. There were many iron - workers ; and broad knives, hoes, 
scissors, the rude plow-coulters, and the most useful articles of Japa- 
nese domestic cutlery were special productions. One of ISTobunaga’s 
most famous arrow-makers came from Takefu. Macaroni and vermi- 
celli, hemp and hempen cloth, were also staples. The Government 
edicts were posted up conspicuously on a stone platform, with impos- 
ing roofed frame of substantial timber. Two or three temples, -with 
spacious grounds and lofty trees, the stone path flanked by two im- 
mense stone or bronze lanterns, were among the adornments of the 
place. ■■■ . 

Familiarity, like a leaven, was breeding contempt, as I began to see 
what actual Japanese life was. I thanked God I was not of the race 
and soil. Was it Pharisaical ? 

We returned to the hotel— not very inviting without, but attractive 
within. In two fine large rooms brilliant screens of gold and silver 
spangled paper, or depicted with battle-scenes, sneb as the destruction 
of the Mongol fleet in 1281, and the capture of Kamakura by Nitta 

* Fucblu, was formerly tlie general name of the capital of a province. The 
word means interior of the government.^’ After the Restoration, in 1868, the 
mikado’s government changed the names of the many towns all over the empire, 
named Faehlu, among which were those in Echizen and Snrnga, the latter bein*^ 
called Shidzuoka (peaceful hill). , 
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in 1333, and of Kioto court life, were.ranged alotig tJie wall, and bra- 
ziers of figured bronze slied a genial glow through the mellow-lighted 
room. They had placed a new-made table for the foreigner to eat by 
himself. The officers, now twelve in number, and the "chief men of 
the town sat round the floor in an oval. Four girls, all of them good- 
looking, brought in, not the dishes, but each time a tableful of dishes, 
and set one before each guest. Forthwith the meal began. 

On fourteen little tables, each a foot square, four inches high, made 
of wood lacquered black, and lustrous as jet, were as many pairs of 
chopsticks made of new, clean wood, ready bifurcated but unsplit, to 
show they had not been used. The maids attended, with full tubs of 
steaming rice and pots of tea, to replenish the rapidly emptied bowls. 
Fish, boiled eggs, lobster, and various made-dishes were served on enor- 
mous porcelain plates the size of the full moon. The nimble taperino’ 
fingers of the laughing girls handed out their contents. Then came 
the warm sake. The tiny cups circulated around, the girls acting as 
Hebes. Smoking and story-telling followed after the candles were 
brought in. In the evening, after each had enjoyed his hot bath, the 
quilts were spread, and the top-knotted heads were laid on their wood- 
en pillows and paper pillow-cases, and sleep, dreams, and snores had at- 
tained their maximum of perfection before nine o’clock. In my di-eam, 
I was at home in America, but failed to catch the train to get back to 
Japan. 

Twelve horses, saddled and bridled, were ready next morning, which 
was the 4th of March. After the last pipe had been smoked, the last 
cup of tea drank, and the last joke cracked, with swords thrust in gir- 
dle, wooden helmet tied on head under the chin, and straw sandals in 
stirrup, the cavalcade moved. We started off slowly through the town 
and crowded streets, and out into the valley toward Fukui. It was a 
day of wind, light showers, and fitful flakes of snow, alternating with 
rifts of sunlight tliat lent unearthly grandeur to the wrinkled bills. A 
brisk ride of two hours brought us within sight of Fukui. We were 
in a level plain between two walls of mountains. Just as Nakamura 
cried out, “ Yonder is Fukui,” a burst of sunshine threw floods of 
golden gloiy over the city. 

I shall never forget my emotions, in that sudden first glimpse of the 
city embowered in trees, looming across the plain, amidst the air laden 
with snow-flakes, and seen in the light reflected from storm-clouds. 
There were no spires, golden-vaned ; no massive pediments, facades, or 
grand buildings such as strike the eye on beholding a city in the West- 
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era world. 1 1i?d formed some^ conception of Mali while in Ameri- 
ca : something vaguely grand, mistily imposing — I knew not what. I 
now saw simply a dark, vast array of low-roofed houses, colossal tem- 
ples, gables, castle-towers, tufts of bamboo, and groves of trees. This 
was Fiikui. 

As usual, ofBcers came out at the city limits to meet us. We rode 
through the streets, thronged with eagerly curious people. The thor- 
oughfares were those of an ordinary Japanese town, not of my ideal 
Fiikui. In a few minutes we crossed a bridge over a river, suddenly 
stopped, entered the gate of a handsome court-yard lined with trees, 
and before the door of a fine large old house dismounted and entered. 
I was welcomed by several officers, all in their best silks, swords, san- 
dals, and top-knots, with bows, and such awkward hut hearty hand- 
vshakings as men unused to it might be supposed to achieve. 

I then entered my future abode. It was a Japanese house, foreign- 
ized by American comforts. All the partitions and windows \vere of 
glass. A Peekskill stove, with pipe and fire, was up, and glowing a 
welcome. I found a handsome bedstead, wash-stand, and good furni- 
ture. How did all this come here? I soon understood it, for one 
merry-eyed officer told me, in broken English, “I been in New York. 
I understand. You like?’’ I immediately seized the speaker’s hand, 
and made him my friend. Sasaki (well named Tree of Help) was aft- 
erward my right-hand man. Then followed the dinner. This feature 
of foreign civilization was specially attractive to the Japanese. To 
sit at a huge table on chairs, with plates, knives, forks, casters, and 
i]}ergne ; to experience the pomp and circumstance of soup, fish, vege- 
tables, fiesh, and fowl, wdth the glittering gastronomic tools ; to tickle 
the palate and gorge the stomach with meat and wine and luscious 
sweets, seemed to them a sure proof of the superiority of foreign civil- 
ization. Eight of us sat down to a foreign dinner of manifold courses 
of fiuid and solid fare, my own cook having arrived in Fukui the day 
before- The officers left me, and I spent the day in unpacking trunks, 
and adorning my room so as to give an American home-look to my 
quarters. 

In the evening I had a caU from an officer who came to pay Ms re- 
spects to the foreign instructor. I invited Mm to stay to supper. 
He did so. Fortunately he understood a little English, having spent 
some time in Yokohama. He gave me much useful information. He 
invited me to make Ms home a place of daily resort. He offered to 
assist me in the choice of a good servant, a good horsej the best fiow- 
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ers, pictures, curiosities, and wliatever I luiglit 'v^sli to buy. He also 
taiigiit me tlie value, symbols, and denominations of tbe local paper 
money of Fukui. I was already familiar with tbe national kinsatsii 

(money cards). A fac-simile of a nisUu 
piece, worth about twelve cents, is given 
in tbe cut. Tbe ten and one rio (dollar), 
and bu (quarter) pieces are mucli larger. 
Tbe dragons with borns, bair, scales, claws, 
and mustaches, jewel and mikado crests, 
are very conspicuous. Tbe Chinese char- 
acters' read “Money, nishiu,” and “Mim 
Bu Sb5, Currency Office.” 

For centuries past, every great daimid 
has issued paper money current only in 
bis lian. There are over one hundred 
local varieties in tbe empire, of varied col- 
ors, values, and sizes. The Fukui denom- 
inations were one -tenth, one -fifth, one- 
half : one, three, five, ten, and fifty cents, 
Tbe designs on them are the G-od of 
Wealth, the treasure-ship which every Jap- 
anese hopes to have “ come in,” the pile 
of kobans (oval gold coins) which he ex- 
pects to “ raise,” bags of rice — the stand- 
Fac-simiie of Kmsatsii. Issue of ard of value — dragons, fiowers, birds, and 

the zoology of the zodiac. 

The officer further said I must have relaxation. He offered to 
show me the fairest and brightest maiden, whom I might bring to my 
house, and make my playmate. I thanked him, and accepted all his 
offers but the last. 

The night was clear and cold. The same familiar stars glittered 
overhead as those seen in the home sky. The wild geese sailed in the 
bright air, the moon bathing their plumage in silver. The temple-bell 
boomed solemnly as I lay down to rest. 
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bean-clieese, eacb uttering liis trade-cry, ambled m. ^On the opposite 
shore, with ropes over their shoulders* a gang of straw-clad men-— -not 
mules — were towing a boat up stream, against the current. 

I returned indoors. Breakfast over, I sought the companionship of 
my dear, silent friends, which I had brought with me, and which had 
not yet been arranged, though I had already made my plans for a 
book-case. It was about half-past nine, when the gate at the end of 
the couit-yard opened, and in rode jSiakamura, my guard of yesterday. 
Behind him came three of the daimio^s grooms, one of them leadinc>’ 
a gorgeously caparisoned horse. The grooms were dressed in only one 
garment, a loose blue coat coming to a little belovr the hips, with 
socks on his feet, and the usual white loin-cloth around his waist. 
On the back of his coat was the crest of his prince. The horse was 
the most richly dressed. It was decked as if for a tournament or 
ball. Its tail was incased in a long bag of hgured blue silk, which 
was tie4 at the root with red silk cord and tassels. The hair of the 
mane and top-knot was collected into a dozen or more tufts bound 
round with, white silk, and resembling so many brushes or pompons. 
The saddle Wj^s an elaborate piece of furniture, lacquered and gilded 
with the crests of Tokugawa. The saddle-cloths and flaps were of 
corrugated leather, stamped m^old. ^ The stirrups were as large as 
shovels, and the rider, removing his sandals when he mounted, rested 
the enthty^alg^ of his feet in them. The material w^as bronze, orna- 
mented ^th a mosaic of silver and gold. The bridle was a scarf of 
silk, and the bit and halter difeent from any I had seen elsewhere. 
From^ the saddle, cruppir, and halter depended silken cords and tassels, 
^together, it'^reminded mo of one of the steeds on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. The horse had been sent to convey me to meet the 
prince anji his chief officers, who were to receive me in the main room 
of the Han Cho, or Government Office. Nakamura was to escort me, 
and Iwabuchi was to be present, to speak for us. 

We mounted and rode along the wide street facing the castle-moat, 
which was lined on one side by the yashikis of the chief men of the 
clan, and called Daimio Avenue. A few minutes’ ride brought us to 
one of the gates called Priests’ Gate, and, riding inside of another wall 
and moat, we reached the main entrance to the Han Cho, and dis- 
mounted. The gate was the same as that seen in front of all large 
yashikis and official places in Japan, like two massive crosses with 
their arms joined end to end. We passed up the broad stone path 
through a yard covered with pebbles. Before the door was a iarfyo 
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raised portico vestibule. Kneeling pages waited to receive us, and 
an officer in rustling silk came out to welcome us. 

e removed our shoes and entered. Passing along a corridor of 
soft and scrupulously clean mats, we reached the hall of audience, into 
wMcIi wo were ushered mth due ceremony. The pages and attend- 
ants kneeled down, while the daimio and Ms six ministers rose to re- 
ceive ns. Tables, chairs, and hand -shakings were new things then, 
yet they were there. I advanced and bowed to the prince, who ap- 
proached me and extended his hand, uttering what I afterward learned 
were words of welcome. After shaking hands, ho put an autoo-raph 
etter m my hand. IwabueM from the first had Men down on his 
hands, knees, and face, and talked with uplifted eyes. I was next in- 
troduced to his long-named high retainers, and then we all sat down 
to tlie tab e. It was piled up with tall pyramids of half-peeled 
oianp.s and sliced sponge-cake— the usual orthodox Japanese refresh- 
men s. In the centre was a huge bouquet, composed entirely of twigs 
plum blossoms and the steely, silver-glossy shoots of a wild plant 

double. The little pages— pretty boys of ten or twelve— brought us 

^ ^ 

The prince and his ministers handed me their cards, imposino- slips 

of white piper, inscribed with their names and titles in Chinese chi 
aitors. They were as follows: vmntse cnai- 

Mat?iudaira Mocliiald, Governor of the Fukni TT-m • A . 

ucation and culture easily bridir>'p thp frul-P fU + t i 

»d J. T" 

The daimio’s autograph letter ran as Mows : 

It is a matter of congratulation that the President nt 
tiy IS in good healtL ■t'resident of your coun 
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“ Concerning matters connected witli the school and students, the 
officers in charge of education will duly consult you. 

“As Fukiii is a secluded place, you will be inconvenienced in many 
respects. Whenever you have need of any thing, please make your 
wants known without ceremony. 

“Matsudaira, FuJcui Ean-CUjiP 

These w^ords struck the key-note of my whole reception in Fukui. 
During the entire year of my residence, unceasing kindnesses were 
showered upon me. From the prince and officers to the students, 
citizens, and the children, who learned to know me and welcome me 
with smiles and bows and “ Good-morning, teacher,” I have nothing 
to record but respect, consideration, sympathy, and kindness. My eyes 
were opened. I needed no revolver, nor w^ere guards necessary. I 
won the hearts of the people, and among the happiest memories are 
those of Fukui. 

Among those whom ! learned to love was the little son of the dai- 
mio, a sprightly, laughing little fellow, four or five years old, with snap- 
ping eyes, full of fun, and.as lively 
as an American boy. Little Mat- 
sudaira wore a gold-hiltcd short 
sword in his girdle; while a lad 

shaved, except a round space like a 
a cap, from which a tiny cue pro- 
jected. The photograph which 

his father gave me and the wood- a 

cut do but scant justice to the 
exquishely^^ d^^ ^ brown tint 

convinced his mother tha/he was ^ ^ photograph.) 

the most beautiful child ever bprn of woman. I often met him in 
Fukui and, later, in Tokio. He is to be educated in the United States. 
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As yet I liad f^en 4ittle of tlie city in wliicli J expected to dwell for 
three years. I had reached the goal of my journeyings. Hitherto, in 
all my travels, Fukui loomed up in my imagination, and, spite of rny 
actual experience of Japanese towns, the ideal Fukui was a grand city, 
xill the excitement of travel was now over, and I was to see the actual 
Fukui. I rode around the castle circuit, and out into the city, and for 
a long distance through its streets. I was amazed at the utter pover- 
ty of the people, the contemptible houses, and the tumble-dowm look 
of the city, as compared with the trim dwellings of an ximerican town. 

I rodc^ through many streets, expecting at last to emerge into some 
splendid avenue. I rode in vain ; and, as I rode, the scales fell from 
my eyes. There was no more excitement now to weave films of gla- 
mour before my vision. I saw through the achromatic glasses of act- 
uality. I realized what a Japanese— an Asiatic city— was. All the 
houses of wood, the people poor, the streets muddy, few signs of 
^^ealth, no splendid shops. Talk of Oriental magnificence and luxu- 
ry I W hat nonsense ! I was disgusted. My heart sunk. A desper- 
ate fit of the blues seized me. I returned home, to chew the cud of 


Servant before his Master. 

km was the home of Knsakabe, my former student, who died 
trunswick. His father had heard of my coming. In the aft 
he called to see me. A lacquered trayful of 'very fine oran«-, 
iiei ay the peculiarly folded paper, betokening a gift, and a s' 
^er written wUh Chinese characters -the vrsiting^iX-w 
-d me by SaJiei, who, as usual, feU down on all fours, with fa 
s hands, as though whispering to the floor. It was the 
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liis part and honor to me. I bid my servant '\isliar him in, and a 
saddooking man of fifty or more years entered. Through Iwabiichi 
his story was soon told. Ilis wife had died of grief on hearing of 
her son dying a stranger in a strange land. Two very young sons 
^vere living. His other children, five in number, w’ere dead. His 
house was left unto him desolate. I gave him the gold key of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Butgers College, into which his son had 
been elected, he having stood at the head of his class. His father re- 
ceived the emblem reverently, lifting it to his forehead. 

On the next day my regular work was to begin. Horses were sent 
again, and I rode to the school, a building which was the citadel of 
the castle, and was once the residence of the old prince. I was met 
by the officers of the school in the room I \vas to occupy. On the 
table were sponge-cake, oranges, and plum-blossom bouquets, as usual, 
while the omnipresent tea was served, and the tiny pipes w'^ere smoked. 
It w'as very evident that the men who had been desirous of a teacher 
of chemistry had very nebulous ideas about wffiat that science was. 
Howe\'er, they were ready, with money and patience, to furnish the 
necessary apparatus and lecture - room ; and our preliminaries being 
agreed on, I was conducted through the other rooms to see the sights 
of the school. 

I ^vas surprised to find it' so large and flourishing. There were in 
all about eight hundred students, comprised in the English, Chinese, 
Japanese, medical, and military departments. A few liad been study- 
ing English for two or three years, under native teachers who had 
been in Nagasaki. In the medical department I found a good collec- 
tion of Dutch books, chiefly medical and scientific, and a fine pair of 
French dissection models, of both varieties of the human body. In 
the military school was a library of foreign works on military subjects, 
chiefly in English, several of which had been translated into Japanese. 
In one part of the yard young men, book, diagram, or trowel in hand, 
were constructing a miniature earthwork. The school library, of En- 
glish and American books — among which were all of Kusakabe’s — 
was quite respectable. In the Chinese school I found thousands of 
boxes, with sliding lids, filled with Chinese and Japanese books. Sev- 
eral hundred boys and young men were squatted on the floor, with 
their teachers, reading or committing lessons' to memory, or writing 
the Chinese characters. Some had already cut of their top-knots.^ ' 


* In one of tlie popular street-songs hawked about and sung in the streets of 
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ucut uuiuuiia me Miauignc t>ii. (Fnotograpii from life.) 

At’ one end of tlie buildings 
physical exercise. Several exliib: 
wrestling were then made for my benefit. 

ed to tlie armory and put on the defensive mail, to shield themi 
in the rough work before them- 
both hands, having 
for fencing 

make one smart, and bruise the "flesh, 
students first donned a < 

padded within, and heavily padded gauntlets.* On their head! 
wadded caps, having a barred visor of stout iron m-atino-. 
their places, with swords crossed, they set to. All the 


were large, open places devoted to 
in fencing and 
students repair- 
— — m selves 
■as Japanese swords are for use with 
double-handed hilts without guards. The foils 
are made of round, split bamboo, and a good blow will 
So the fencing -master and 
eorseleb with sbonlder-plates of hardened hide 

'were 
Taking 
passes are cut- 


eies. The students led this fashion Thn 7 ^ 

receptacle; and behind him is^his b^’Msh-pens, in their m 

With theb eSs Xra m?T n ' 

are marked on their edge as weU as L eo 
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ting blows, tlirusting being iinlvnown. Pretty se^^ere ^backs are given, 
and some bruising done, spite of armor. Foils are used up like lances 
in a tournament. The young men kept up tlie mimic battle for fif- 
teen minutes, or as long as tbeir wind and muscle lasted, and tlie se- 
vere ordeal was over, tbe victory being won by those who bad given 
wbat would bave begn disabling wounds bad swords been used. 
Then followed, by another set of students, tbe spear exercise. Long 
spears were used first, and several fine passes in carte and tierce were 
made ; tbe offensive and defensive were tried alternately, to show me 
all tbe various thrusts and foils of tbe science. 

Tbe party having short spears succeeded, tbe manoeuvres being dif- 
ferent, So far it was mere scientific display, no one being severely 
punched. At a signal of tbe clappers another set took blunt spears, 
leaped into tbe arena, and a sham fight began, tbe thrusts being real 
lunges that knocked down and bruised tbe limbs or damaged tbe 
breathing apparatus of tbe man put hoi's dti combat quite badly. In 
about five minutes half the party were down, and tbe remainder, all 
crack lances, continued tbe battle for several minutes longer, with 
some fine display, but no mortal thrusts. They were called off, and 
tbe men with sword and cross-spear began a trial of skill. The cross- 
spear is long, like a halberd, with a two-edged blade set at right an- 
gles across it within six inches from tbe top. It is intended especially 
for defense against a sword, or a horse soldier. In this instance, one 
or two of tbe swordsmen were jerked to tbe floor or bad their helmets 
torn off; while, on the other side, tbe halberdiers suffered by having 
their poles struck by severing blows of their opponents’ swords or 
actually received the “pear-splitter” stroke which was supposed to 
cleave their skulls. 

bText followed wrestling. Though a cold day in winter, the stu- 
dents were dressed only in coarse sleeveless coats of hemp cloth. Ap- 
proaching each other, they clinched and threw. The object seemed 
to be to show how an unarmed man might defend himself. Wrest- 
lings and throwings were follow’-ed by sham exhibitions that bore a 
frightful resemblance to real choking, dislocation of arm, wringing of 
the neck, etc. Throughout the exhibition, the contestants, while at- 
tacking each other, uttered unearthly yells and exclamations. I was 
liighly impressed with the display, and could not fail to admire the 
splendid, manly physique of many of the lads. 

I waited to see the school dismissed, that I might see my pupils in 
the open air. At the tapping of the clapperless hell, the students put 
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away tlicir Lrusl^ics, ink -stones, and sticks of ink, wrapped up tlieir 
books and portable matter in square pieces of silk or calico, inaking 
neat binidlcs ; put tlieir short swords, which lay at their sides, in their 
girdles ; and each and all bowing low, with face to the floor, to their 
teachers, rose up and went, first, to the sword -room to put on their 
long swards. This 'was a large apartment near the entrance, in which 
were rows of numbered racks, containing seven hundred or more 
swords. Each student presented his check or ticket of branded pine 
wood, and his sword was handed him by one of the keepers. Thrust- 
ing it ill his girdle, and adjusting the pair, each scholar passed to the 
clog-room, wliere seven hundred pairs of clogs or sandals were stow- 
ed in numbered order. These set on the ground, and the ownier’s 
toes bifurcating into the thong, the student added a half-cubit to his 
stature, and trudged homeward. The scraping and clatter of liundreds 
of wooden clogs over the long stone bridge were deafening. All were 
bare-headed, with the top -knot, cue, and shaven mid -scalp, most of 
them with bare feet on their clogs, and with their characteristic dress, 
swagger, fierce looks, hare skin exposed at the scalp, neck, arms, calves, 
and feet, with their murderous swords in their belts, they impressed 
upon my memory a picture of feudalism I shall never forget. 

As I walked, I wondered how long it would require to civilize such 
barbarians.” Here were nearly a thousand young samurai. What 
was one teacher among so many? Gould it he possible that these 
could be trained to be disciplined students ? These were my thoughts 
tlien. A few months later, and I had won their confidence and love. 



I found tliey were quite able to instruct me in many things. I need 
fear to lose neither politeness nor sense of honor among these earnest 
youth. In pride and dignity of character, in diligence, courage, gen- 
tlemanly conduct, refinement and affection, truth and honesty, g"ood 
morals, in so far as I knew or could see,’ they were my peers. Love 
is always blind, they say. Was it so in this case? 
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Now that tlie excitement of travel was over, I settled down to my 
duties, to survey the place and surroundings, and to try and under- 
stand the life around me. I first examined my quarters. 

The old mansion assigned to me was one hundred and ninety-seven 
years old. It had been in possession of the same family during that 
period. The house had been built on part of the site of Shibata’s old 
castle, in which he and his band committed liam-kiri and underwent 
voluntary cremation. Across the river rose Atago yam a. On this 
hill, Hideyoshi encamjDcd with his army. A few score feet to the 
west of my gate was a stone on which tradition says Shil)ata stcfod 
when he drew an arrow to the head, and shot it into his enemy’s 
camp, splitting the pole of the canopy, or mammoth umbrella, under 
which Hideyoshi sat. The moat which bounded the north side of 
my estate was part of the old fortress, and a few rods eastward stood 
a gate-way still intact, though no “harsh thunder” could be grated 
from its hinges, which rust had long united together. My wliole 
estate was classic soil, and I suspect more than one old conservative 
growled to see the foreigner on the spot made sacred by Echken’s 
greatest hero, whose devotion to Yamato damashi ideals had been at- 
tested in blood, fire, and ashes. 

It was a grand old house of solid timber, with spacious rooms, and 
long, well-lighted corridors. It was sixty feet broad, by one hundred 
feet deep. Though of one story, it had an immense and lofty sloping- 
roof and shaggy eaves. The rooms numbered twelve in all. The 
floors were laid with soft neat mats, and the paper sliding screens 
could all be taken out, if need were, to make a hall of vast area with 
many square columns. The corridors, which were ten feet wide, passed 
outside the rooins, yet were part of the house. The walls, where solid, 
were papered. The ceiling, of fine grained wood, was twelve feet from 
the floor. In the rear were the kitchen and servants’ quarters. 

The entire estate comprised about ten acres, the sides of which, ex- 
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tonding inward to a d^pth of thirty feet, were lined with the dwellings 
of the former retainers and ser\mnts. In the central area had been 
gardens and stables. 

All these accessories to the mansion \vere in the rear. The front of 
the house looked out upon a long, beautiful garden. To the left was 
a wall of tiles and cement, too high for any inquisitire eyes to peep 
over, which extended all around the inclosure. Along the inner- side 
was a row’- of firs. These trees had been planted by the first ancestor 
of tlie family that had followed Hideyasii to Fukui in the sixteenth 
<'entury. They hvere now tall and grave sentinels, of mighty girth 
and wide-spreading limbs, that measured their height by rods and their 
shadows hy furlongs. By day they cast grateful shade, and at night 
sifted the moonbeams, over the path. Near the end of the court-yard 
was the main gate, made of whole tree-trunks, and crowned by an im- 
posing roof. Just within it wms the porters 
lodge, where a studious old mom-han (gate- 
keeper) kept watch and ward over the port- 
al, through which none could enter except 
men of rank and ofiace. He usually had 
his nose inside a hook when I saw him, for 
he was a great reader, and near-sighted. 
Near the lodge 'was a clump of trees, and 
The stumons Gate-keeper, beneath their shadow and protection had 
been the family shrine. It was an ark cut out of solid stone, four 
feet high. Within it had been the sacred vases, mirror, and white 
paper, all holy symbols of the Shinto faith, which the family pro- 
fessed. All around the now neglected garden were blossoming ca- 
mellias, red as maiden blushes, or white as unstained innocence. On 
another hillock, tufted here and there with azaleas and asters, -were 
several dw'arfed pines. The rockery and fish-pond, long neglected, 
were overgrown and scarcely perceptible. Evidently it had been a 
charming place of great beauty, for the traces were yet to be seen 
of former care and adornment. To the right was an arm of one of 
the castle moats, full of running water. Beyond its hanks and mossy 
and flower-decked stone walls were the gardens of several samurai 
families, in which sweet rosy-cheeked children played, or boys fished, 
or pretty girls came down to look at the lotus -flowers. The echo 
of their merry laugh often reached me. In the deep parts of the 
stream, clear as crystal, darted the black, silvery, or speckled fish ; 
while in the shallower portions great turtles crawled and stuck their 
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wedge-like noses above tlie -water. In summer ibe lotus-bowers grew 
and bloomed, slowly rising from the ?bng roots in the ooze, unfolding 
tbeir first emerging tips into glorious concave shields of green, two 
feet in diameter, corded beneath like the veins of a gladiator, and hold- 
ing on their bosses translucent pebbles of dew. Then rose the closed 
bolls, like a clasped hand that trembled with the trembling water, giv- 
ing no sign of the beauty within — the mighty bower in its .bosom. 
Then, as the sunshine of summer fell aslant the cool water, the boll, 
tenderly and shyly, as if afraid, unfolded day by day until the splen- 
did revelation of the lotus was complete. Massive shield and glorious 
bower made a picture of unearthly loveliness to the child who strove 
to pluck the remote beauty, or to the adult to whom the lotus-bower 
is the emblem of eternal calm. The little Japanese child Avho first, 
with the glorifying eyes of childhood, looks upon its purity, finds in it 
an object of unspeakable delight. The mature believer in Buddha 
sees in it shadowed forth creative po’wer, universe, and world-growTli. 
The “ lotus springs from the mud ” is ever the answer of the Asiatic 
to him who teaches that the human heart is corrupt, and unable to 
cleanse itself. The calyx of the lotus is a tniangle whose base is a cir- 
cle — symbols of spirit and form, of eternity and triunity. In Nirvana, 
Buddha sits on a lotus-bower. As the mortal body of the believer ap- 
proaches the cremation house, that the borrowed elements of his body 
may be liberated from their fieshly prison and returned to their pri- 
mordial earth and air, a stone carved to represent a lotus-bower re- 
ceives the bier. To the Buddhist the lotus is a thing of beauty, a joy 
forever, because the constant symbol of poetic and religious truth. 

I \vas glad they had put me in this old mansion. It was full of 
suggestive history. It had been a home. Pagan, heathen, Asiatic — 
it mattered not ; it was a home. Here in this garden the infant had 
been carried until a child — growing up, the playmate of the bowers 
and birds, amidst Nature, until it knew her moods, and loved her with 
the passionate fondness for her which is so intense in the people of 
these islands. Here children played among the bo-wers, caught their 
first butterfiies, began their first stratagem by decoying the unwary fish 
with the hook, and picked ob the lotus petals for banners, the leaves 
for sun-shades, and the round seeds to eat, or roll like marbles. Then, 
as the boys grew up, they put on the swords, shaved ob their fore-hair, 
and progressed in the lore of Chinese sages and native historians, and 
wore fired with the narratives of the exploits of Taiko and Yoritomo 
and lyeyasu ; while the girls grew in womanly grace and beauty, and 
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perfected thcinsejves in Irouseliold etiquette and studied tlie Woman’s 
Great Learning^’ Then had colne the marriage ceremonial^ with no 
spolcen vows, and made without priest or official, followed by festal 
cheer, wine, music, dance, and exchange of presents. Here the bride 
became mother. Hence, after one hundred days, she went with her 
child to the temple, where the robed and shaven bonze wrote a name^ 
charm, and put it in the child’s prayer-bag. In this house had been 
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of tbe decea^ aud tie asbes deposited in tiie ease in the family 
monument in that cemetery beside tbe mountain yonder. In this fam^ 
ily oiatory a new black tablet, gilblettered, was set among tbe ances- 
tral names to be honored through coming generations. 

_ '’eiy dfiy some new discovery showed me that this had been a 

uome. 11 1, marriage, death, sickness, sorrow, -joy, banquet all the 

fullness of hie, though not like ours, had sanchfied it. I thoul o 
the many journeys to Yedo and Kioto of the father on busings t^e 
sons on travel for culture and education, and the daughter TrefS 
ion s sake, or to the distant home of her husband. I pictured the 
estival days, the feast of dolls for the girls, when the great Wv! 
room was decked with all the rich toys with which girls deli<.ht to 
mimic t le veal life of motherliood and housekeeping, which is\iit a 
e-n j eais 0 . There stood the bamboo poles bn which was hung the 
luge paper carp, to show that a boy had been born during the year 

^ u- and surmount 

all difliculties, like a carp leaps the water-fall. New-year’s-dav had 

come to this house, the only time when profound Sabbath reigns in 
apan. Then the servants and retainers pledged anew their loyalty 
congratulated their master, and received gifts of money and clothes! 
i thought of the religious festivals when the mansion and all the ten- 
antry of the estate hung out gay lanterns, and the master’s household 
like a gTeat heart, sympathized in the birth, death, marriage, soitow! 
01 joy of the tenantry. Thus, for centmies in this dwelling, and on 
this^ ancestral estate, lived the family ip peace and prosperity. 

Then came foreigners and many troubles— civil war, revolution, the 
overtiirmy of the shogun, the restoration of the mikado, the threaten- 
ed abolition of the feudal system. Great changes altered the condi- 
tion of Fukui. The revenues of the estate were reduced,' the family 
moved to humbler quarters, the retainers and tenantry dispersed, and 
now the foreigner was here. 

All this I found out gradually, but with each bit of revelation the 
old mansion wore new charms. I loved to walk in the grand old gar- 
den a,t night, shut in from all but the stars and the faint murmur of 
the city, and the few glimmering lights on the mountein across the 
nver, or, when the moon sifted her beams through the tall firs, or 
bathed her face among the lotus-flowers in the moat, or silvered the 
ivy on the wall. I had come hither to be a builder of knowledge, to 
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bring tli 6 n^w civilization tbat must destroy the old. liet it was 
hard to be an iconoclast. I offen asked myself the question— Why 
not leave these people alone ? They seem to be happy enough 5 and 
he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. The sacredness of 
human belief and reverence had consecrated even the old shrine, and 
other hands than mine must remove the stones of the deserted fane. 
What vulgarity to make a dining-room of the family oratory, where 
the ancestral tablets once stood, and the sacred lights and incense burn- 
ed! I found tied to the front of the house a case of light wood, con- 
taining an amulet, written in Sanskrit and Chinese, for the protection 
of the house. I took it down, for I had no faith in its protection ; 
but I kept it carefully as a curious memento, because others had trust- 
ed in it, and every thing human is sacred, even faith, if our own is. 
I found nailed on the inner lintel of the great gate a pile of charms of 
thin wood, to ward off disease and evil. One had been added every 
year, like strata upon strata, nntil the deposit w^as a half-foot thick. 
They had on them the name and seal of the temple in wdiich they had 
been written, and were inscribed with Sanskrit quotations from the 
sacred books. 

Under the new administration, the ]penonnel of my establishment 
was as follows: My interpreter, Iwahiichi, occupied a pleasant little 
house in the rear and within call, so as to he ready to assist me when 
visitors came, though most of them went first to Iwabiichi’s house, 
I found that even in the kitchen the feudal spirit of grades and ranks 
was strictly observed. My cook had an assistant, who himself had a 
small boy, who often hired other small hoys to do his work. My 
‘‘boy,” or body - servant, had another man to help him. Even the 
betto, or groom, employed an underling to do all the actual manual 
work. Theoretically, it required a large force of men to guard and 
wait on the foreigner, and I was amazed to find myself so famous and 
surrounded. 

To begin at the height of rank and honor : first, there was the dai- 
mio s officer, who had been appointed to look after my wants. He 
had an office for daily use in one of the distant rooms of the building. 
Under him was a suhofficial, and also a clerk. These three men were 
considered necessary, as foreigners were known to have many wants, 
to require trouhlesome attention. Then, the foreigner was a stranger 
in the city and neighborhood, and as the people were unfamiliar with 
men of his strange breed, some of them might insult him, or a wan- 
dciing jo4 (foreigner -hater) might kill Mm, in which case an in- 
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(lemnity of fifty thousand dollars would have to*be ^aid by the Gov^ 
eiTiinent. ITence, four stalwart samurai, each with their two swords, 
were set apart for my protection. These escorted me to and from 
school, and went with me in my walks and rides, and at first were 
very scrviceal>le guides, until my familiarity with the language and 
people, and my perception of their perfectly harmless character, made 
these armed men bores. They performed duty on alternate days, and 
occupied a part of the long house to the left. Then, there were five 
or six of the larger vstudents, who wished to live near their teacher. 
They occupied another room under the same roof with the four 
guards. At the rear entrance to the inclosure of my house was an- 
other gate and porter’s lodge, in wdiicli a man kept watch and w^ard, 
admitting none but the privileged, though all who entered here were 
of much lower rank than those who came to the front gate. To man 
the two gates — front and rear — a corps of eight men were appointed, 
who did duty alternately. Their duties were not onerous. They con- 
sisted in reading, eating, sleeping, drinking tea, bowing to me as I 
passed, and keeping out stragglers. The long house, stretching away 
to the eastward, was full of folks of the humbler sort, with many chil- 
dren and babies, and of dogs not a fewx These youngsters, with their 
(|uaint dress, curiously shaved heads, and odd w^ays, were often a 
source of great amusement to me. The fun reached its climax when 
they attempted to walk bamboo poles or turn somersaults on them, 


Boys playing on Bamboo Bars. (Hokusai,) 
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often in tlie lat1;pr iirotion becoming real gymnasts, in the etymolog- 
ical sense of the word. In imitating wrestling-matclies, they made 
a small arena of sand ringed by twisted rice-straw, and then the nude 
little dumplings of humanity, some of them less than four years old. 
stamped their feet, cat their salt, rinsed their mouths, slapped their 
knees, and then clinched in mimic rage, tugging away until victorv 
wa.s declared for one or the other, by the Lilliputian judge with fan 
in liand. Even tlie applause, to the casting in tlie ring of fans and 
garments to he redeemed, as in the real triumph of the elephantine fat 
fellows, who look as though stuffed with blubber by means of a sau- 
sage-blower wore given with comical accuracy of imitation. When 
the infant Hercules got hold of his antagonist’s clout — the master- 
grip of the game, which put the unlucky one “in chancery,” a shout 



The Grip of Victory. 

Of the inmates of my house I must not omit mention Mv 

ant was selected and brought to mo on the fet day of iny’ arriil ' and" 
shown Ills fiitiiro moQfm* i ^ rind, 

»a b„.i., d ’t, « 7 I" 

» ioieiicaa to the tloor, he murmured soTnofhinrv’ 
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factory tint. His motions were ungraceful. His Iiajids and feet, for 
a Nilionese, were clumsy. His scal^ and cue — -strong points in the 
tout ensemble of a handsome native — were not attractive. My first 
sight of him awakened regrets that Sasaki had not selected a hand- 
somer specimen of his people to wait on me. When one has a stran- 
ger daily under his nose and eyes, the aesthetics of physical form and 
face assume a vast degree of importance. I yearned for a more comely 
form, more attractive face, and more delicately tinted skin. I thought 
of the pretty pages in the prince’s palace, and the fine-looking hoys 
with smooth, eafe-au-lait skins and rosy cheeks in school. “ I shall 
keep Sahei a few weeks in deference to the ofiicial who recommended 
him ; then I shall get a handsomer boy,” thought I, as I dismissed 
him for a while. I was also at first disappointed in my new servant, 
supposing him to be single. I had intended to have a married man 
with a family, that I might be able to see more of actual Japanese life 
under my own roof. A bachelor’s quarters atord a poor field for the 
study of the home life of a people. I was greatly and pleasantly dis- 
appointed. Sahei was not from the rice-fields. He had traveled to 
Tokio, had been in the war as a page, and was intelligent and fit to 
wait on a gentleman. He liad once been a carpenter by trade, and 
could do handy jobs about the house, and he did help me greatly to 
make things comfortable when it would cost to‘o much time and trou- 
ble to set the whole official machinery of Fukui in motion to drive a 
nail, or put up a shelf for flower-vase, or a little Paris clock. Sahei 
was more comely in character than in person. Cheerful, faithful, dili- 
gent, careful of his master, quick to answer his call, tender of liiin as 
to a child, and though a heathen, Sahei was, according to Pope’s defi- 
nition, the noblest work of God. He was not only honest in handling 
his master’s money, but as alert as a watch-dog to guard against im- 
position, or loss through ignorance. Furthermore, Sahei had a family 
—wife, baby, and child’s maid. This I did not learn until a week aft- 
erward, when he came to announce with shame, and as if expecting my 
displeasure, that he had a wife ; she 'waiting behind the entry door-way 
to hear what the danna sem (master) would say. Might he present 
her to me ? His delight at my pleased surprise betrayed itself in a 
broad grin, and in a moment more he w'as leading his baby by the 
hand, while his wife waddled forward, accompanied by her little maid. 
Mother, baby, and maid, in succession, fell on their knees, and polished 
their foreheads on their hands laid prone on the matting. Then, sit- 
ting on their heels, they bashfully looked up at their new master, I 
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bid them all stand i»p, and toot their photograph in my eye. Tlie 
imposing physique of Mrs. Sahel utterly dwarfed her insignificant lord, 
and suggested a contrast between a pudding and a tart. She was of 
healthily tinted skin of lighter shade, with black eyes that sparkled 
as though her head were a voltaic battery and her eyes the terminals. 
Closer acquaintance confirmed my impressions of her. She was an af- 
fectionate mother, and a jealous and careful wife. Continually bub- 
bling over with fun, she reminded me, when laughing, of a bowd full of 
jelly when well shaken. She was a diligent worker. Her tongue was 
as sharp as a freshly honed razor, especially after her liege lord had 
spent too much money on c/eishas and sake ; for the otherwise exem- 
plary Sahei had two weaknesses, which were evident even to his mas- 
ter.^ He would occasionally make his throat a funnel for sake, and he 
delighted to spend an occasional evening amidst the fascinations of 
the smgipg girls, coming home late at night, with flushed veins and a 
damaged purse, to meet with a Caudle lecture on his return Here 
vvas the bakuf u, or “ curtain government,” of a sort quite different from 
that we-rea,d of at Kamakura I always knew, by Saliei’s sheepish 
looks and the general flavor of demoralization in liis appearance next 
mormng,when he had been eating forbidden and costly fruit. 

The baby was 'as pretty and bright-eyed a morsel of flesh as one 
could wish to see. His name was Satarb (first-born darling of Sahei) 
He was two years old, just able to keep his centre of gravity, and voy- 
age across tiie rooms and through the house, with only ari occasion^] 
^prawl on the matting. Baby, on his first introduction, bobbed his 
head in adult style, and chirped out, “0/mo, sensei” (good-mornino- 

. T “ «hen-che> I imm"^: 

d c y ( ubbed him Chenkey.” Let mo give his photograph. Chen- 
ey «as a chubby boy, with rosy cheeks, sparkling black eyes skin al 

Tw t- T T r “ Americi: mot;i 

back pm-t; his mother shaved his diminutive pate once a week and 
usually kept him so sweet and wholesome that a romp with him rare 
y mvoh-ed damage from sticky lips or soiled baby haSids. 

Cbenv”* (tea-tray), the little maid who attended to 

that up noder . land wort lib a W Jo™ .Ion t“o2 
by ».ndropB Ok. eridanUy W heart a. droid 
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slie had come to greet the sensei, and only afteh-days and weeks of fa- 
miliar intercourse and serving me at table could she lay aside her fears. 
Even tlien she was a sad-eyed, dreamy child, always looking down deep- 
ly and solemnly into flowers, or gazing at the blue sky or the distant 
mountains, or watching the stars at evening. Obiin had had a hard 
life of it Her mother had died in giving her birth, and the orphan 
was then bandied about among nurses and relatives until she was old 
enough to take care of a baby, -when she was given as a servant to 
Salici for her food and clothes. 

The 2'>€rsonnel of Sahei’s establishment did not end with wife, baby, 
and maid. It was not for the lord of the kitchen to draw water, clean 
fish, and do the ^vork of the scullery. Not he. For this he 
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iifiiiiity of tiie Japano^e witli the Aryan languages, the little maid seized 
an empty plate, appearing surprised at its emptiness, and went out. 
r afterward found that o mama meant “ boiled rice,” which I had used 
to feed a flock of sacred pigeons belonging to the big temple near by 
which sometimes flew into my garden. " ’ 

Sahei’s family had no sooner comfortably installed themselves in 
Ao seiwants’ quarters than their evening bath must be got ready. 
The old mMsio% like all Japanese houses, was provided with a hu<^e 
oaldron and furnace quite near the house, for heating water for the 
bath taken daily by every member of every Japanese family. Althouo-h 
somewhat f^iliar with the sight of Eves, innocent of fig-leaves, tub- 
bing themselves m the open street in broad daylight, I had supposed 
the presence of the foreigner and stranger would deter any exhibi- 
ion of female nudity in or about my house in Fukui. Vain thought i 
Ihe good wife innocently disrobed, unmindful of the cold air' im- 
mersed and made her bath and toilet, with Chenkey in her arms 
Having finished, she was followed by Obnn, then by her husband 
not lei, uncle, and Gonji, in succession, who had been about and 
around, heating and carrying, the water. I can not call them specta^ 

IrchM V assistants, i^the 

spectacle, which to. them was an ordinary sight, awakenino- no other 
emotions than those we feel in seeing a female flee or hand 
xMght came-glorious moonlight nights they were in Fukni In 

th feet h i a 1 H , paper-shaded frame, 

made from « ill °„TL ,? “• "f “P”'* “>» “ '« ” <»ndi» 

.trS lJ'S’.T *• “.«*>, P*c. I. 1..^ 

ol Califomu, A mjt dapana, ,mk djiltod to the ahori 

tional intent, next day^tto tn type, with aenaa- 

oay, that the jnnt had b«n salt-water-lo^d ao 
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long that the wick had been entirely corroded J>y the action of the 
water, until the candle had a hole entft-ely through it * 

111 my own room, I had my Connecticut lamp, well fed with Penn- 
sylvania petroleum. 

The snow had begun to melt, and, at interv^als, a heavy, thunderous 
noise overhead told of a huge snow'-slide — the accumulation of winter 
sliding off. Over the castle and city and yashiki gates, and over the 
doors of houses, I had noticed a long timber bar riveted to the roof, 
which prevented the snow from falling on the heads of people below,' 
while it slid freely in other places. Anon the whirring of wings, and 
the screaming of the flocks of wild geese as they clove the air, told 



how these restless birds enjoyed the night as well as the day. These 
geese were my nocturnal barometer. I could tell from the height or 
lowness of their flight, and the volume of sound of their throats, what 
were the ‘‘ weather probabilities’^ for the morrow. 

A ^iew from my garden-gate included the street, the river-flats, a 
few boats like black spots on the water, the bridge, and the masts ris- 
ing spectrally beyond Atago yama with its twinkling lights, people 
returning home, and coolies hurrying along with belated travelers. 
The moon shone overhead, hut yet, dimly seen, reminded me vividly 
of a sketch by one of the native artists, whose great merits and pe- 
culiarities I was then beginning to appreciate and distinguish. I could 

0 
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liear the voices outside, the women’s chatting, the children’s prattle 
and the coolies’ grunt. • attic. 

The crows of Pukui were as numerous, merry, audacious and -iK 
surd y their Wack brethren in the pine-roosts of Jfew Jersey or tlm 
corn-helds of Pennsylvania. I wondered who it was who hL lived 
n Japan three months, and then innocently asked if there were anv 
crows in the country. These filthy feeders amused mo daily with 
their noisy conventions, or their squabbles around the kitchen r f * 
Occasionally they ventured on bolder raids. Oirone otS^ ! w" 
y laven, seeing through the window a morsel of bread on thcT ‘ 
fast-table, meditated a theft A Japanese crow of the 

eyrie in the firs that It ‘of bta7f„;i "7 T 
wheat, our crow made a dar^r’ ? ^ '^^ues of 

himself up, and proceeded to survey the situation TT>. 

and puzzling subject of studv rioac. • i i Htie w'as a new 

crow’s craw was empty. Wliat was it this • * -n 

learner? It was not water, nor yet air ’ Pe -h pervisual 

Crow laid his eye against the r,sn + “e, and Mr. 

it like a child its nose on a mby LLay Ah"“ 7777^““^ 
haps it w'ould yield to blows ^ thought ! per- 

of Poo’s ebony visitor. All in vain 

the tantalizing bread had to bn • u the pane yielded not, 

.t fe dfs^ - fell i tt T l 

and hold a debate on the subject of th7 t ^ comrades, ■ 
od not on wisdom, but on a pbttr2 

deno7E h™, S?wTtreh?ek oTT 

oecasionaJly fly into the house One 7 7’ '"’onld even 

the veranda next the garL eatin^cT! 

(thunder-cake). A vidCt f 

>>raneh to the fence, Li « tree- 
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liis head around for a moment. In a trice the bkch thief had swoop- 
ed and stolen the cake. An incredible uproar of caws in the tree- 
tops, a few tears from Chenkey, and it w^as all over. 

Strange to say, the natives, as their poetry attests, hear in the hoarse 
notes of this sable bird the plaintive sounds of love, Concerning* 
tastes,” and associations also, “ it is not to be disputed.” With us a 
lamb is an emblem of mildness 5 with the Japanese, of stupidity, or 
even obstinacy. Should I call a native a goose {gan\ lie would see no 
more point in the allusion than if I called him a turkey or a pheasant. 
In Japan, sheep and tame geese are unknown, except from reading of"** 
them. The wdld goose is one of the swiftest, most graceful, and alert 
birds. It is rather a compliment to be called a (Japanese) goose. 

There was a goodly number of rats in the old mansion, though they 
rarely disturbed me in the day-time. Their favorite place of playing 
what seemed to be foot-ball, or Congress, was over the ceilings, run- 
ning along the beams immediately above the rafters. The builder of 
the mansion had foreseen the future, and, with wise benevolence, had 
cut square holes through certain portions of the fine lattice-work that 
might be spoiled by irregular gnawing, and thus earned the gratitude 
of all rodent generations. I determined to be rid of these ancient 
pests, and went out in search of a cat. I saw a number of fat Tabi- 





head mclming %ty4ve degrees over her left shoulder, she considered 
Looking „p, she said, “I will no*c sell you the cat; but if you L f 

you can have It.” Of course, I loved it on the spot. Lino the 

na^o of the street and number of the house, I sent Saliei for L " In 
stalled in my dwelling, it proved to he handsome and lasv, disturbing 
but little the ancient population, which, however, never troub ed me 
except by their fasky noise. My repeated invitations to a banmiet! 
a^enic were as often declined, with thanks and squeals; but on Itaf 
pmg up a piece of seasoned meat in a small box in a tight bundle ff 


v/utiureij* 

paper, they partook luxuriantly and subsided The o)ri i a 
casionally to see her form^v j ^ ca 

Kmited delight over photoerLh Th leteigner’a hoi 

«d ■»«« f«,d T’ pi 

her son and grandchildren— a veiy^^ISat 

.«• to iritnes^ hn. *”'>)’■“ I ‘“d 

i. thal r, rS"* *’’• “*■ “ 
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bit’s. They resemble tlie Manx cat in this respict. Wbetlier wholly 
natural, or the long result of art, I coftld never satisfactorily determine. 
It always struck me as a great feline affliction, since the chief play- 
thing of a kitten is its tail. To run around after their caudal stumps 
was a sorry game in the Japanese cats, compared with the lively revo- 
lutions of those boasting twelve inches of tail. An American gentle- 
man once took one of these bob-tailed cats to California. The creat- 
ure had evidently never made the acquaintance of the long -tailed 
brethren of its species, and the unwonted sight -of their terminal ap- 
pendages seemed to incite the feline nature of Japan to the highest 
pitch of jealousy and rage. It was continually biting, scratching, howl- 
ing, and spitting at other cats, invariably seizing their tails in its teeth 
when practicable. 

My other dumb companion in Fnkui was a black dog, with but one 
eye. It was an American dog that had strayed away from Yokohama, 
and had followed the daimio's retinue across the country. Happen- 
ing to pass some farmers, who, reversing the proverb ‘‘ Love me, love 
my dog,” and hating foreigners, whom they believed to be descend- 
ants of these brutes, one of them struck the poor creature in the eye 
with a grass-hook, and made him a Cyclops from that moment. He 
was an affectionate animal, and apparently fully understood, as I could 
tell from the language of his tail, that I w^as one of his own country 
creatures, concentrating all his affection in, his remaining orb. I was 
most amused at the name given him by the people. The Japanese 
word for dog is inu. Some of the young men who had been to Yo- 
kohama had heard the ^Hiairy foreigners’’'’ calling their dogs by crack- 
ing their fingers and crying “ Come here.” This the Japanese sup- 
posed to be the name of the dog. Frequently in Fukui those who 
wished to display their proficiency in the barbarian language would 
point to my canine Cyclops, and cry out Look at that ‘ Come-heref 
how black he is !” “ Oh ! see how fast the American man’s ‘ Come- 

here ’ is running !” 

With a cat, a one-eyed dog, gold-fish,^ home dowsers, and plenty of 
human life behind and about me, the city in view, the mountains 
round about, and the lovely solitude of garden and trees in front of 
me, and my books, I was happy in my immediate surroundings. 

* These were the tcin-giyo (gold-fish) with triple tails, like lace, and variegated 
brilliant colors, which have been recently introduced into the United States. 
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ion, tlie drama, household superstitious X r* 
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notice. For. as we heliVvA ih^' ^ ^ children deserve our 

affairs and actions of mature life^ 
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fver riji: “‘“if ^ 

01 Japan one may see th^ r r tne toj-shop.s 
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parents. Among a nation of players Zh Z T°"' 

•-««d to hare been, it is not alwL^» * V ^ Japanese may be 
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growth. Indeed, it might be said that a larger 

and a half, previous to the comino- of f centurie.s 

this nation was play. One of the i, “ain business of 

book is that “Japan Is a ZZsf f -^^ocFs 
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growtli enjoy witli equal zest games which are tile sa] 
same, as those of lesser size and fewer years. Certa 
adults do all in their power to provide for 
the children their full quota of play and harm- ® 
less sports. We frequently see full-grown and 
able-bodied natives indulging in amusements 
which the men of the West lay aside with 
their pinafores, or when their curls are cut. If y' i' 
we, ill the conceited pride of our superior civ- J 
ilization, look down upon this as childish, we 
must remember that the Celestial, from the S 
pinnacle of his lofty and, to him, immeasura- ^ 
bly elevated civilization, looks down upon our ‘1 S 
manly sports vith contempt, thinking it a ’ ^ 
condescension even to notice them. ! m 

A very noticeable change has passed over ^ 
the Japanese people since the modern advent 
of foreigners, in^ respect of their love of m 
amusements. T.^eir sports are by no means 1J| 
as numerous oi 'Elaborate as formerly, and they 
do not enter Into them with the enthusiasm ® 
that formerly characterized them. The chil- M 
dren’s festivals and sports are rapidly losing ^ 
their importance, and some now are rarely 
seen. Formerly the holidays were almost as ..j-'f 
numerous as saints’ days in the calendar. Ap- tpii 
prentice-boys had a liberal quota of holidays 
stipulated in their indentures ; and as the chil- 
dren counted the days before each great holi- |jl 
day on their fingers, we may believe that a ':!!i 
great deal of digital arithmetic was being con- j 
tinually done. We do not know of any j j 
country in the world in which there are so 
many toy-shops, or so many fairs for the sale ^ 
of the things which delight children. Not ; 
only are the streets of every city abundantly ^ 
supplied with shops, filled as full as a Christ- 
mas stocking with gaudy toys, but in small 
towns and villages one or more children’s 
bazaars may be found. The most gorgeous ■? 
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display of all thyigs pleasing to the eye of a Japanese child is found 
in the courts or streets leading to celebrated temples. On a matsiiri, 
or festival day, the toy -sellers and itinerant showmen throng witli 
their most attractive wares or sights in front of the shrine or temple. 
On the walls and in conspicuous places near the churches and cathe- 
drals in Europe and America, the visitor is usually regaled with the 
sight of undertakers’ signs and grave-diggers’ advertisements. How 
differently the Japanese act in these respects, let any one see by visit- 
ing Asakusa, Kanda Miojin, or one of the numerous Inari shrines in 
Tokio on some great festival day. 

We have not space in this chapter to name or describe the numer- 
ous street -shows and showmen who are supposed to be interested 
mainly in entertaining children ; though in reality adults form a part, 
often the major part, of their audiences. Any one desirous of seeing 
these in full glory must ramble down Yanagi Cho (Willow Street), 
from Sujikai, in Tokio, on some fair day, and especially on a general 
holiday. 

Among the most common are the street theatricals, in which two, 
three, or four trained boys and girls do some very creditable acting, 
chiefiy in comedy. Raree-shows, in which the looker-on sees the in- 
side splendors of a daimio’s yashiki, or the fascinating scenes of the 
Yoshiwara, or some famous natural scenery, are very common. The 
showman, as he pulls the wires that change the scenes, -entertains the 
spectators with songs. The outside of his box is usually adorned 
with pictures of famous actors or courtesans, nine-tailed foxes, devils 
of all colors, dropsical badgers, and wrathful husbands butchering 
faithless wives and their paramours, or some such staple horror in 
which the normal Japanese so delights. Story-tellers, postiirers, 
dancers, actors of charades, conjurers, flute -players, song -singers are 
found on these streets ; but those who specially delight the children 
are the men who, by dint of breath and fingers, work a paste made of 
wheat-gluten into all sorts of curious and gayly smeared toys, such as 
flowers, trees, noblemen, fair ladies, various utensils, tlie hairy for- 
eigner,” the same with a cigar in his mouth, the jin-riki-sha, etc. 
Nearly every itinerant seller of candy, starch-cakes, sugared pease, and 
sweetened beans, has several methods of lottery by which he adds to 
the attractions on his stall. A disk having a revolving arrow, whirled 
round by the hand of a child, or a number of strings which are con- 
nected with tl^^^ces of imps, goddesses, devils, or heroes, lends the 
excitement of chance, and, when a lucky pull or whirl occurs, occasions 
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the subsequent addition to the small^fraction of* a cent’s worth to be 
bought. Men or women itinerants carry a small charcoal brazier un- 
der a copper griddle, with batter, spoons, cups, and shoyu sauce, to 
hire out for the price of a cash each to the little urchins, who spend 
an afternoon of bliss making their own griddle-cakes and eating them. 
The seller of sugar-jelly exhibits a devil, taps a drum, and dances for 
the benefit of his baby-customers. The seller of mochi does the same, 
with the addition of gymnastics and skillful tricks with balls of 
dough. The fire-eater rolls balls of camphor paste glowing with 
lambent fire over his arms, and then extinguishes them in his mouth. 
The hug-man harnesses paper carts to the backs of beetles with wax, 
and a half-dozen in this gear will drag a load of rice up an inclined 
plane. The man with the magic swimming birds tips his tiny water- 
fowl with camphor, and floats them in a long narrow dish full of wa- 
ter. The wooden toys, propelled from side to side and end to end 
by the dissolving gum, act as if alive, to the widening eyes of the 
young spectators. In every Japanese city there are scores, if not 
hundreds, of men and women who obtain a livelihood by amusino- the 
chUdren. ° 

Some of the games of Japanese children are of a national character, 
and aie indulged in by all classes. Others are purely local or exclu- 
sive. Among the former are those which belons to the snecial davs 
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play with a ball KiadC of cotton cord, covered elaborately with manv 
strands of briglit varicolored silk* 

Inside the house, they have games suited, not only for the day-time, 
ut for the evenings. Many foreigners have wondered what the Jap^ 
ancse do at night, and how the long winter evenings are spent On 
fair and especially moonlight nights, most of the people are out-of- 
doors, and many of the children with them. Markets and fairs are 
held regularly at night in Tokio, and in the other large cities. The 
foreigner living m a Japanese city, even if he were blind, could tell bv 
•stepping out-of-doors, whether the weather were clear and fine or dis-i 
grceablc. On dark and stormy nights, the stillness of a great city like 
^feroken Md very impressive ; but on a fair and moonlight 
mg It, the humjmd bijstle tell one that the people are out in thromrs 
and make one feel that it is a city that he lives in. In most of the 
castle towns m Japan, it was formerly the custom of the people, espe- 
cially of the younger, to assemble on moonlight nights in the streL 
or open spaces near- the castle-gates, and dance a sort of subdued dance 

rrontir’^f^ ™ their hands. These dances ofb 

tn continued dunng the entire night, the following day being laro-dy 

— od ,, 3leep. In the winter evenings, in JapanL housoMds 
the chiMren amuse themselves with their sports, or are amused bv 
, umr eldere, who tell them entertaining stories. The samurai fathel 
dates to his son Japanese history and heroic lore, to fire him with on 
hiisiasm and a love of those achievements which every LmlT ourti 
hopes at some day to perform. Then there are numerous soc/al ef 
tertainments, at which the children above a certain ao-e all i . 
le present. But the games relied on as standard means of amuirment* 
and seen especially about New-year’s, are those of cards! “re of 

On this card 

S JTI P-t-stations between ^ 

cakes, or some such prizes, and ^ i! plfyldT/th dTce^ f 

called, respectively, Iroha Garuta (Alphlfirt^ciS 
Oamta (One-Verse-of-One-Hundred-Poefe Card Ji 

ji, and Shi Garuta are played a great deal The T Garuta, Gen- 
is the Japanized form of the -h Garuta (Karttta 
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witli a certain one of the fifty Japanese letters,.*, ro^ ha, etc., and so 
on tlirougli the syllabary. The children range themselves in a circle 
and the cards are shuffled and dealt. One is appointed to be reader! 
Looldng at his cards, he reads the proverb. The player who has the 
picture corresponding to the proverb calls out, and the match is made. 
Those who are rid of their cards first win the game. The one hold- 
ing the last card is the loser. If he be a boy, he has his face marked 
cui iousl j with ink. If a gh'I, she has a paper or wisp of straw stuck 
in lier liair. 

Tiie Hiaku Nin Issliiu Ganita game consists of two liimdred cards, 
on wliicli are inscribed tbe one hundred stanzas, or poems, so cele- 
brated and known in every household. A stanza of Japanese poetry 
usually consists of two parts, a first and second^ or upper and lower 
clause. The manner of playing the game is as follows: The reader 
reads half the stanza on his card, and the player having the card on 
which the other half is written calls out, and makes a match. Some 
children become so familiar with these poems that they do not need 
to hear the entire half of the stanza read, but frequently only the first 
word. 

The Kokin Garuta, or the game of Ancient Odes, the Genji Garuta, 
named after the celebrated Genji (Minamoto) family of the Middle 
Ages, and the Shi Garuta are all card-games of a similar nature, but 
can be thoroughly enjoyed only by well-educated Chinese scholars, as 
the references and quotations are written in Chinese, and require a 
good knowledge of the Chinese and Japanese classics to play them 
well To hoys who are eager to become proficient in Chinese, it oft- 
en acts as an incentive to he told that they will enjoy these games 
after certain attainments in scholarship have been made. Having 
made these attainments, they play the game frequently, especially dur- 
ing vacation, to impress on, their minds what they have already learn- 
ed. The same benefit to the memory accrues from the Iroha and Hi- 
akunin Isshiu Garuta. ’ 

Two other games are played which may be said to have an educa- 
tional value. They are the Chiye no Ita and the Cluye no Wa, or 
the ^‘Wisdom Boards” and the ^^Ring of Wisdom.” The former 
consists of a number of flat, thin pieces of wood, cut in many geomet- 
rical shapes. Certain possible figures are printed on paper as models, 
and the boy tries to form them out of the pieces given him. In some 
cases, much time and thinking are required to form^ the figure. The 
Chiye no Wa is a ring-puzzle, made of rings of bamboo or iron on a 
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■talent for mathematics, or those who hav 
ig-uish size'-and form, succeed ver 
games, and enjoy them. The \ 
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six indies in height 
chedcers, inchidin; 
hundred and sixty, 
of chess, the 


'e a nat- 
fj well at these 
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played on a raised stand or table, about 
„ t- The number of go, or 
g black and white, is three 
In the Sho-g'i, or game 
. “““ber forty in all. Back- 

gammon is also a favorite play, and there are 
s veral forms of it. About the time of the 

and of February 

and March are favorable to the sport kites 

are own ; and there are few spoils in which 
Japanese boys, from the infant on the back to 
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aelight. I have never observed how 
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covered witli tiny blades, eacli able to cut qiiii^kly and deeply. Bj 
getting tlie kite in proper position, «and suddenly sawing the string 
of Ms antagonist, the severed Mte falls, to be k\ii- lirii'liiu 

reclaimed by tbe victor. ^ 

The Japanese tops are of several Muds; 
some are made of univalve shells, filled with 
wax. Those intended for contests are made 
of hard wood, and are iron-clad by having a 
heavy iron ring round as a sort of tire. The 
boys wind and throw them in a manner some- 
what different from ours. The object of the 
player is to damage his adversary’s top, or to 
make it cease spinning. The w’hipping-top is 
also known and used. Besides the athletic * 
sports of leaping, running, wrestling, slinging, 
the Japanese boys play at blind-man’s-buff, hid- 
ing-whoop, and with stilts, pop-guns, and blow- 
guns. On stilts they play various games and 


run races. 


In the Northern and Western coast prov- 
inces, where the snow falls to the depth of 
many feet and remains long on the ground, it 
forms the material of the children’s playthings^ 
and the theatre of many of their sports. Be- 
sides sliding on the ice, coasting with sleds, 
building snow-forts, and fighting mimic battles 
with snow-balls, they make many kinds of im- 
ages and imitations of what they see and know. 

In America the boy’s snow-man is a Paddy 
with a damaged hat, clay pipe in mouth, and 
the shillalah in his hand. In Japan the snow- * 
man is an image of Daruma. Daruma was one 
of the followers of Shaka (Buddha) who, by 
long meditation in a squatting position, lost his 
legs from paralysis and sheer decay. The im- ; 
ages of Daruma are found by the hundreds in 
toy -shops, as tobacconists’ signs and as the ^ 
snow-men of the boys. Occasionally the figure 
of Geiho, the sage with a forehead and skull so ^ 
high that a ladder was required to reach his 
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pate, or liiige cats an^. tlie peculiar-sliaped dogs seen in tlie toy-shops, 
take the place of Daruma. 

Many of the amusements of the children indoors are mere imita- 
tions of the serious affairs of adult life. Boys who have been to the 
theatre come home to imitate the celebrated actors, and to extempo- 
rize mimic theatricals for themselves. Feigned sickness and “ playing 
the doctor,” imitating with ludicrous exactness the pomp and solem- 
nity of the real man of pills and powders, and the misery of the pa- 
tient, are the diversions of very young children. Dinners, tea-parties, 
and even weddings and funerals, are imitated in Japanese children’s 
plays. 

Among the ghostly games intended to test the courage of, or per- 
haps to frighten, children, are two plays called respectively Hiyaku 
Monogatari ” and “ Kon-dameshi,” or the One Hundred Stories ” and 
** Soul -examination.” In the former play a company of hoys and 
girls assemble round the hihachi, while they, or an adult, an aged per- 
son or a servant, usually relate ghost -stories, or tales calculated to 
straighten the hair and make the blood crawl. In a distant dark 
room, a lamp (the usual dish of oil), with a wick of one hundred 
strands or piths, is set. At the conclusion of each story, the children 
in turn must go to the dark room and remove a strand of the wick. 
As the lamp burns down low, the room becomes gloomy and dark, and 
the last boy, it is said, always sees a demon, a huge face, or something 
terrible. In the “ Kon-dameshi ” or Soul-examination,” a number of 
boys, during the day plant some flags in different parts of a grave- 
yard, under a lonely tree, or by a haunted hill -side. At night, they 
meet together, and tell stories about ghosts, goblins, devils, etc. ; and 
at the conclusion of each tale, when the imagination is wrought up, 
the hair begins to rise and the marrow to curdle, the boys, one at a 
time, must go out in the dark and bring hack the flags, until all arc 
brought in. 

On the third day of the third month is held the “Hina matsuri.” 
This is the day especially devoted to the girls, and to them it is the 
greatest day in the year. It has been called, in some foreign works 
on Japan, the “Feast of Dolls.” Several days before the matsuri, the 
shops are gay with the images bought for this occasion, and which 
are on sale only at this time of year. Every respectable family has 
a number of these splendidly dressed images, wdiich are from four 
inches to a foot in height, and which accumulate from generation to 
generation. When a daughter is born in the house during the previ- 
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pate, or liniro cats anfj tlje pucoliar-shaped dogs seen in the toy-shops, 
take the place of Daruina. • 

M.uny of the aniuseinents of the children indoors are mere imita- 
tim^s Oif the serious afairs of adult life. Boys who have been to the 
t,hc*atre e.rune home to imitate the celebrated actors, and to externpo- 
ri;^e mimic theatricals for themselves. Feigned sickness and playing 
the doctor,'’ imitating with ludicrous exactness the pomp and solem- 
nitv of the real man of pills and powders, and the misery of the pa- 
tient, are the <liversions of very young children. Dinners, tea-parties, 
and even weddings and funerals, are imitated in Japanese children’s 
pliiys. 

Among the ghostly games intended to test the courage of, or per- 
iuips to frighten, children, are two plays called respectively IIi3'a]ai 
Monogatari and Kon-danieslii,’’ or tlie “ One Hundred Stories ” and 

Soul -examination.” In tlie former play a company of boys and 
girls asseiuhle round tlie hibachi, while they, or an adult, an aged per- 
son or a seiTaiit, usually relate gliost- stories, or tales calculated to 
straighten the hair and make the blood crawl. In a distant dark 
room, a lamp (the usual disli of oil), with a wick of one hundred 
strands or piths, is set At tlie conclusion of each story, the children 
in turn must go to the dark room and remove a strand of the wick. 
x\s the lamp burns down low, the room becomes gloomy and dark, and 
tin* la's! boy, it is said, always sees a demon, a huge face, or something 
terril)l(‘. In tlie Kon-dameshi ” or “ Soul-examination,” a number of 
boys, dtiving tlie day plant some flags in different parts of a grave- 
yard, under a lonely tree, or by a liaunted liill-side. At night, they 
meet together, and tell stories about ghosts, goblins, devils, etc.; and 
at the conclusion of each tale, when the irnagination is xvrought up, 
the hair begins to rise and the marrow to curdle, the boys, one at a 
time, must go out in the dark and bring back the flags, until all are 
brouglit in. 

On the tliird day of the third month is lield the “Hina matsuri.” 
This is the day especially devoted to the girls, and to them it is the 
greatest day in tlie year. It has been called, in some foreign works 
on Japan, tlie “Feast of Dolls,” Several days before the matsuri, the 
shops are gay with the images bought for this occasion, and which 
are on sale only at this time of year. Every respectable family has 
a number of these splendidly dressed images, which are from four 
inches to a foot in height, and which accumulate from generation to 
generation. Wiieu a daughter is born in the house during the previ- 
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ons year, a pair of liina, or images, are purclia*ed for tlic little girl, 
wliicli she plays with imtii grown up.* When she is married, her hina 
are taken with her to her husband’s house, and she gives them to her 
children, adding to the stock as her family increases. The images 
are made of wood or enameled clay. They represent the mikado and 
his wife ; the Kioto nobles, their wives and daughters, the court min- 
strels, and various personages in Japanese mythology and history. A 
great many other toys, representing ail the articles in use in a Japa- 
nese lady’s chamber, the service of the eating-table, the utensils of the 
kitchen, traveling apparatus, etc., some of them very elaborate and 
costly, are also exhibited and played with on this day. The girls 
make offerings of sake and dried rice, etc., to the efBgies of the em- 
peror and empress, and then spend the day with toys, mimicking the 
whole round of Japanese female life, as that of child, maiden, wife, 
mother, and grandmother. In some old Japanese families in which I 
have visited, the display of dolls and images was very large. 

The greatest day in the year for the boys is on the Fifth day of 
the Fifth month. On this day is celebrated what has been called the 
Feast of Flags.” Previous to the coming of the day, the sliops dis- 
play for sale the toys and tokens proper to the occasion. Tliese are 
all of a kind suited to young Japanese masculinity. They consist of 
effigies of heroes and wvarriors, generals and commanders, soldiers on 
foot and horse, the genii of strength and valor, wrestlers, etc. The 
toys represent the equipments and regalia of a daimid’s procession, all 
kinds of things used in war, the contents of an arsenal, Hags, stream- 
ers, banners, etc. A set of these toys is bought for every son born in 
the family. Hence, in old Japanese families, the display on the Fifth 
day of the Fifth month is extensive and brilliant. Besides the display 
indoors, on a bamboo pole erected outside is hung, by a string, to the 
top of the pole, a representation of a large fish in papen Tiie paper 
being hollow, the breeze easily fills out the body of the fish, which 
flaps its tail and fins in a natural manner. One may count hundreds 
of these floating in the air over the city. 

The nobo7-i, as the paper fish is called, is intended to show that a 
son has been born during the year, or, at least, that there are sons in 
the family. The fish represented is the carp, which is able to swim 
swiftly against the current and to leap over water-falls. This act of 
the carp is a favorite subject with native artists, and is also typical of 
the young man, especially the young samurai, mounting over all diffi- 
culties to success and quiet prosperity. 
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favorite licit lias now gone out of fasliion,wvas that in 

the hovs formed themselv'es into a daimio’s procession, having 
forerunners, officers, etc., and imitating, as far as 
possible, the pomp and circumstance of the old 
daimio’s train. x\nother game wffiich was very 
popular was called the “Genji and Heihe.” 
These are the names of the celebrated rival 
clans, or families, Minamoto and Taira. The 
boys of a town, district, or school ranged them- 
selves into two parties, each with flags. Those 
of the Heike were red, those of the Gen ji white. 
Sometimes every boy had a flag, and the object 
of the contest, which was begun at the tap of a 
drum, was to. seize the flags of the enemy. The 
party securing the greatest number of flags won 
the victory. In other eases, the flags were fast- 
ened on the hack of each contestant, who was 
armed wdth a bamhoo for a sword, and who had 
fastened, on a pad over his head, a flat, round 
piece of earihenware, so that a party of them 
looked not unlike the faculty of a college. Often 
these parties of boys numbered several hundred, 
and were marshaled in squadrons, as in a battle. 
At the given signal, the battle commenced, the 
object being to break the earthen disk on the 
head of the enemy. The contest was usually 
very exciting. 'Whoever had liis earthen disk 
demolished had to retire from the ield. The 
party having the greatest number of broken 
disks, representative of cloven skulls, was de- 
clared the loser. This game has been forbidden 
by the Government as being too severe and 
cruel Boys were often injured in it. 

Tiiere are many other games, which we simply 
mention without describing. There are three 
games played by the hands, which every observ- 
ant foreigner, long resident in Japan, must have 
seen played, as men and women seem to enjoy 
them as much as children. One is called “ Ishi- 
ken,’" in which a stone, a pair of scissors, and a 
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wrapping-Ciotli are represented. Tlie stone signifies^ tlie cl encliecl fist, 
the parted fore and middle finger tire scissors, and the corved forefin- 
ger and thumb the cloth. 

In the “ Kitsune-ken,” the fox, man, and gun are tie figures. The 
gmi kills the fox, but the fox deceives the man, and the gun is useless 
without the man. In the “ Osama-ken,” five or six boys represent the 
various grades of rank, from the peasant up to the great daimids, or 
shogun. By superior address and skill in the game, the peasant rises 
to the highest rank, or the man of highest rank is degraded. 

From the nature of the Japanese language, in which a single word 
or sound may ha.ve a great many significations, riddles and puns arc 
of extraordinary frequency. I do not know of any published collec- 
tions of riddles, but every Japanese boy has a good stock of them on 
hand. There are few Japanese Avorks of light, perhaps of serious, lit- 
erature in which puns do not continually recur. The popular songs 
and poems are largely plays on words. There, are also several puz- 
zles played with sticks, founded upon the shape of certain Chinese 
characters. As for the short and simple story-books, song -books, 
nursery-rhymes, lullabys, and what, for want of a better name, may be 
styled Mother Goose literature, they are as plentiful as with us ; but 
they have a very strongly characteristic Japanese flavor, both in style 
and matter. In the games, so familiar to us, of “ Pussy Avants a Cor- 
ner ’’ and “ Prisoner’s Base,” the oni^ or devil, takes the place of Puss 
or the officer. 

I have not mentioned all the games and sports of Japanese chil- 
dren, but enough has been said to show their usual character. In 
general, they seem to be natural, sensible, and in every sense benefi- 
cial. Their immediate or remote effect, next to that of amusement, 
is either educational or hygienic. Some teach history, some geogra- 
phy, some excellent sentiments or good language, or inculcate reverence 
and obedience to the elder brother or sister, to parents or to the em- 
peror, or stimulate the manly virtues of courage and contempt for 
pain. The study of the subject leads one to respect more highly, 
rather than otherwise, the Japanese people for being such affectionate 
fathers and mothers, and for having such natural and docile children. 
The character of the children’s plays and their encouragement by the 
parents haA^e, I think, much to do with that frankness, affection, and 
obedience on the part of the children, and that kindness and sym- 
pathy on that of the parents, which are so noticeable in Japan, and 
which form one of the good points of Japanese life and character. 
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EOUSBEOLJ) CUSTOMS AND SUPBESTITIOES. 

Household, as distinct from religious, superstitions may be defined 
as beliefs having no real foundation of fact and a narrower range of in- 
diiences. They act as a sort of moral police, whose rewards and pun- 
ishments are confined entirely to this life. Religious superstitions af- 
fect all mankind alike ; those of the household may be said to influ- 
ence mainly women and children, and to have no connection with re- 
ligion or the priests. Screened from criticism, humble in their sphere, 
they linger in the household longer than religious superstitions. Ev- 
ery nation has them ; and according to the degree of intelligence pos- 
sessed by a people will they be numerous or rare. In most cases they 
are harmless, while many have a real educational value for children 
and simple-minded people, who can not, by their own intelligence, 
foresee the remote good or had results of their conduct. These per- 
sons may he influenced by the fear of punishment or the hopes of re- 
ward, embodied in a ivaraing told with gravity, and enforced by the 
apparently solemn belief of him who tells it. As children outgrow 
them, or as they wear out, those who once observed will laugh at, and 
yet often continue them through the force of habit. Others will be 
retained on account of the pleasure connected with the belief. Oth- 
ers, again, become so intrenched in household customs that religion, 
reason, argument, fashion, assault them in vain. Thus, among many of 
ns, the upsetting of a salt-cellar, the dropping of a needle that stands 
upright, the falling of a looking-glass, the accidental gathering of thir- 
teen people around the dinner-table, will give rise to certain thoughts 
resulting in a course of action or flutter of fear that can not he ration- 
ally explained. I once heard of a Swedish servant-girl who would not 
brush away the cobwebs in her mistress’s house, lest she should sweep 
away her beaux also. As in our own language, the fancies, poetry, or 
fears of our ancestors are embalmed in the names of flowers, in words 
and names, so the student of the picture-words of the Japanese Ian- 
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giiage finds in tliem fragments of poems, quaint conceits, or Mdeous 
beliefs. • * • 

So far as I could judge, in Japan, the majority of the lower classes 
implicitly believe the household superstitions current among them; 
and though, in the upper strata of society, there were many men who 
laughed at them, the power of custom enslaved the women and chil- 
dren. The greater number of those I give below are believed by the 
larger portion of the people, particularly in the country. In this, as 
in others of a more serious nature, the belief varies with the mood 
and circumstances of the individual or people. Many of them I have 
seen or heard referred to in conversation or in my reading ; others 1 
liave had noted down for me by young men from various parts of Ja- 
pan. I find that a few of them are peculiar, or local, to one province; 
but most of them form the stock of beliefs common to mankind or 
the Japanese people. From hundreds, I give a few. Some have an 
evident moral or educational purpose— to inculcate lessons of tidiness, 
benevolence, and to form good habits of cleanliness, nicety in house- 
keeping, etc. Some are weather prognostics, or warnings intended to 
guard against fire or other calamities. 

They never sweep the rooms of a house immediately after one of 
the inmates has set out upon a journey, or to be absent for a time. 
This would sweep out all the luck with him. 

At a marriage cerf mony, neither bride nor bridegroom wears any 
clothing of a purple color, lest their marriage-tie be soon loosed, as 
purple is the color most liable to fade. It would be as if a couple 
from New Jersey would go to Indiana to spend their honey -moon. 

If, while a person is very sick, the cup of medicine is upset by acci- 
dent, they say it is a sure sign of his recovery. This looks as though 
the Japanese had faith in the dictum, ** Throw physic to the dogs.” 

There are some curious ideas in regard to cutting the finger-nails. 
The nails must not be trimmed just previous to going on a journey, 
lest disgrace should fall upon the person at the place of his destina- 
tion. Upon no account will an ordinary Japanese cut his naife at 
night, lest cat’s nails grow out from them. Children who cast the 
clippings of their nails in the brazier or fire are in danger of calamity. 
If, while any one is cutting the nails, a piece springs into the fire, he 
will die soon. By burning some salt in the fire, however, the danger 
is avoided. 

It seems that the bore is not unknown in Japan, and the Japanese 
are pestered with visitors who sit their welcome out, and drive their 
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hosts into a frenzy of*eagcrness to get rid of them. The following is 
said to be a sure recipe to secure? good riddance : Go to the kitchen, 
turn the broom upside down, put a towel over it, and fan it lustily. 
The tedious visitor will soon depart. Or, burn a iiioxa (Japanese, mo- 
(jusa) on the back of his clogs. A Japanese, in entering a house, al- 
ways leaves his clogs or sandals outside the door. The American 
host, bored by tedious callers, is respectfully invited to try his method 
of hastening departures. 

Japanese papas, wdio find, as other fathers do, how^ much it costs to 
raise a large family, will not let an infant, or even a young child, look 
in a mirror (and thus see a child exactly like itself, making apparent 
twdns) ; for if he does, the anxious parent supposes the child, when 
grown up and married, will have twins. 

When small-pox prevails in a neighborhood, and parents do not wish 
their children attacked by it, they write a notice on the front of their 
houses that their children are absent. This is said to keep out the disease. 

Many have reference to death or criminals. A Japanese corpse 
is always placed with its head to the north and feet to the south. 
Hence, a living Japanese will never sleep in that position. I have 
often noticed, in the sleeping-rooms of private houses, where I was a 
guest, and in many of the hotels, a diagram of the cardinal points of 
the compass printed on paper, and pasted on the ceiling of the room, 
for the benefit of timid sleepers. Some Japanese, in tx’aveling, carry a 
compass, to avoid this really natural and scientific position in sleep. 
I have often surprised people, especially students, in Japan, by telling 
them that to lie with the head to the north was the true position in 
harmony with the electric currents in the atmosphere, and that a 
Frenchman, noted for his longevity, ascribed his vigorous old age 
mainly to the fact that he slept in a line drawn from pole to pole. 
I used to shock them by invariably sleeping in that position myself. 

The plaintive howling of a dog in the night-time portends a death 
in some family in the vicinity of the animal. 

The wooden clogs of the Japanese are fastened on the foot by a 
single thong passing between the largest and next largest toe. The 
stocking, or sock, is a foot-glove,” with a separate compartment for 
the thumb of the foot,” and another mitten-like one for the “foot- 
fingers.” This thong, divided into two, passes over the foot and is 
fastened at the sides. If, in walking, the string breaks in front, it is 
the sign of some misfortune to the person’s enemies ; if on the back 
part, the wearer himself will experience some calamity. 
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Wlieii, by reason of good fortune or a lucky course of events, tliere 
is great joy in a family, it is custonrary to make kowarneshi, or red 
rice, and give an entertainment to friends and neighbors. The rice is 
colored by boiling red beans with it. If, for any cause, the color is 
not a fine red, it is a bad omen for the family, and their joy is turned 
to grief. 

When a person loses a tooth, either artificially at the hands of the 
dentist (Japanese, “tooth-carpenter”), or by forceps, or by accident, in 
order that another may grow in the empty socket, the tooth, if from 
the upper jaw, is buried under the foundation of the house ; if from 
the lower jaw, it is thrown up on the roof of a house. 

Many are founded upon puns, or word- resemblances, making the 
deepest impression upon the native mind. There are many instances 
in Japanese history in wdiich discreet servants or wise men gave a hap- 
py turn to some word of sinister omen, and warded off harm. 

At New-year’s-day, paterfamilias does not like any one to utter the 
sound shi (death), or any word containing it. This is a difficult mat- 
ter in a household, since the syllable sAi has over a dozen different 
meanings, and occurs in several hundred Japanese words, some of them 
very common. Thus, let us suppose a family of husband, wdfe, child, 
and servant, numbering four (shi), A visitor calls, and happens to use 
the words Shiba (a city district in T5kio), s/w (teacher, poem, four, to 
do, etc.). The host, at first merely angry with the l^isitor who so forci- 
bly uses the sinister words, is incensed when the latter happens to re- 
mark that his host’s household consists of four {shi)^ and wishes him 
gone. Moodily reflecting on his visitor’s remark, he resolves to dis- 
miss his servant, and so make his household three. But the shrewd 
servant, named Fuku, remonstrates with his master for sending away 
fuku (blessing, luck) from his house. The master is soothed, ^nd 
keeps his “ boy.” 

Many Japanese worship the god Kampira for no other reason than 
that the first syllable of his name means gold. 

If a w- Oman steps over an egg-shell, she will go mad ; if over a ra- 
zor, it will become dull ; if over a whetstone, it will be broken. If a 
man should set his hair on fire, he will go mad. A girl who bites her 
finger-nails will, when married, bring forth children with great diflS- 
culty. Children are told that if they tell a lie, an o^^^, or an imp, called 
the ien^Uj will pull out their tongues. Many a Japanese urchin has 
spoken the truth in fear of the oni supposed to be standing by, ready 
to run away with his tongue. No such watchman seems to be set be- 
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fore tlie iirinily meiipber of llie scolding’ wife. Of these edge-tools 
that grow sharps h}' constant nse’^ there is a goodly number in Ja- 
pan. When liusband and wife are quarreling, a devil is believed to 
stand between them, encouraging them to go on from bad to wmrse. 

Salt is regarded as something so mysterious in its preservative pow- 
er, that it is the subject of several household superstitions. A house- 
wife will not, on any account, buy salt at night. When obtained in 
the day-time, a portion of it must first be thrown in the fire to wmrd 
ofi all dangers, and especially to prevent quarreling in the family. It 
is also used to scatter around the threshold and in the house after a 
funeral, for purificatory purposes. 

Many are the imaginary ways of getting rich, so numerous in every 
land. One of the most important articles of Japanese clothing, in 
both male and female, is the ohi, or girdle. If, in dressing, the ohi 
gets entangled, and forms a knot or knob, the wearer never unties it 
himself, but proposes to some one else to do it for him, promising 
him a great sum, as the wearer is sure to be rich. There is usually a 
great deal of laughing when this “ superstition ” is observed. 

All Japanese seem to have a desire to attain full stature. Stunted 
growth is a great grief to a man, and every thing of ill-omen calculated 
to restrain growth must be avoided. If a boy rests a gun on the top 
of his head, he will grow no taller. Children must not carry any kind 
of basket on their heads, nor must they ever measure their own height. 
Such a sight as men or women carrying burdens on their heads, so 
common in Europe, is rarely seen in Japan. 

If a man, while going to fish, meets a bonze on the road, he wdll 
catch no fish, as the [strict] bonzes eat no fish. 

A person who, when eating, bites his tongue, believes that somebody 
begrudges him his food. 

It often happens that boys and girls like to eat the charred portions 
of rice that sometimes remain in the pot when the rice has been burn- 
ed. Young unmarried people who persist in this are warned that they 
will marry persons whose faces are pock-marked. 

Many people, especially epicures, have an idea that by eating the 
first fruits, fish, grain, or vegetables of the season, they will live sev- 
enty-five days longer than they otherwise would. 

It is an exceedingly evil omen to break the chopsticks while eating. 
Children are told that if they strike any thing with their chopsticks 
while at their meals, they will be struck dumb. 

People who drink tea or water out of the spout of the vessel, in- 
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stead of out of a cup, are told that they will iiave^a cliild with a 
mouth shaped like the spout of the vessel This terror is kept fresh 
before the mind by masks and pictures of human beings wdth spout- 
shaped mouths. 

In Japan the dwellings are universally built of wmod, and conflagra- 
tions very frequently destroy whole towns or villages in a single day 
or night, leaving nothing but ashes. Hence it is of the greatest im- 
portance to provide against the ever-ready enemy, and every “ sign ’’ is 
carefully heeded. The following prognostics are deemed unfailing: 
When the cocks crow loudly in the evening ; when a dog climbs up 
on the roof of a house or building of any kind. If a \veasel cries out 
once, fire will break out: to avert it, a person must pour out three' 
dipperfuls of water, holding the dipper in the left hand. A peculiar 
kind of grass, called hinode (sunrise), grows on many Japanese houses : 
this must not be pulled up, otherwise the house wdli take fire. 

In regard to visitors, they believe the following: In pouring tea 
from the tea-pot, it sometimes happens that the stem of a leaf comes 
out with the tea, and stands momentarily upright. From whatever 
direction the stem finally falls, they expect a visitor. If a bird, in fly- 
ing, casts its shadow on the partition or window (which is of paper, 
and translucent), a visitor wdll surely call soon. A person, when ab- 
stracted or in trouble, while eating, will often pour out his tea from 
the back of the tea-pot, instead of through the spout. In such case 
it is a sure sign of the near visit of a priest to the house. 

Many are intended to teach the youth to imitate great, good, or 
wise men. 

If the rim {fucJii,, also meaning “ salary ”) of a cup is broken {hana-- 
reru^ also meaning is “ lost ”) in presence of an official while he is eat- 
ing, he wdll be unhappy, for he will understand it to mean that he 
will lose his oflftce or salary. 

Even among the educated samurai, with whom the maintaining of 
the family name and dignity is all-important, there are many danger- 
ous seasons for travelers, and the number of lucky and unlucky days 
IS too numerous to be fully noted here. 

Many people of the lower classes would not wash their head or hair 
on ‘‘the day of the horse,” so named after one of the signs of the 
zodiac, lest their hair become red. Any other capillary color than a 
deep black is an abomination to a Japanese. 

During an eclipse of the sun or moon, people carefully cover the 
wells, as they suppose that poison falls from the sky during the period 
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of tlie obsciiratjon. • Seeds will not germinate if planted on certain 
days. Many people will not build a bouse fronting to the north-east, 
else it will soon be destroyed :• this is the quarter in which especial evil 
lurks; it is called the ‘‘Devil’s Gate.” Young men must not light 
their pipes at a lamp : it should be done at the coals in the brazier. If 
they persist in violating this precaution, they will not get good wives. 
Many people even now, in the rural districts, think it wrong to eat beef, 
and believe that a butcher will have a cripple among his descendants. 

When a maimed or deformed child is born, people say that its par- 
ents or ancestors committed some great sin. After 5 p.m. many peo- 
ple will not put on new clothes or sandals. There are several years of 
life called the yalcu-doshi (evil years), in which a person must be very 
careful of himself and all he does. These critical years are the seventh, 
twenty-fifth, forty ^second, and sixty-first in a man’s, and the seventh, 
eighth, thirty-third, forty-second, and sixty-first in a woman’s life. 

In Japan, as with us, each baby is the most remarkable child ever 
seen, and wondrous are the legends rehearsed concerning each one ; 
but it is a great day in a Japanese home when the baby, of his own 
accord, walks before his first birthday, and mochi (rice pastry) must 
be made to celebrate the auspicious event. 

Young girls do not like to pour tea or hot water into a cup of 
JcawamesM (red rice), lest their wedding-night should be rainy. 

The common belief in Japan is that the dream is the act of the 
soul. As soon as a perspn falls asleep, the soul, leaving the body, 
goes out to play. If we wake any one suddenly and violently, he 
will die, because his soul, being at a distance, can not return to the 
body before he is awakened. The soul is supposed to have form and 
color, and to be a small, round, black body ; and ther adventures of 
the disembodied soul, i. c., the black ball apart from its owner, form 
a standard subject in Japanese novels and imaginative literature. 

In general, dreams go by contraries. Thus, if one dreams that he was 
killed or stabbed by some one with a sword, the dream is considered 
a very lucky one. If a person dreams of finding money, he will soon 
lose some. If he dreams of loss, he will gain. If one dreams of Fuji 
no yama, he will receive promotion to high rank, or will win great 
prosperity. If on the night of the second day of the First month one 
dreams of the taMra-bune (treasure-ship), he shall become a rich man. 
In order to dream this happy dream, people often put beneath their 
pillows a picture of it, which operates like bridal-cake. 

Ail these beliefs and hundreds of others that I noted in Japan are 
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comparatively harmless. Tlie Japanese fancy dqps not seem to have 
reached that depth of disease, to hav§ suffered with tliat delirium ifre- 
of superstition, such as inthralls and paralyzes the Chinese, and 
prevents all modern progress. Feng Bhuey is not a national curse in 
Japan, as it is in China ; and whereas, in the latter country, telegraph 
poles and wires are torn down because they cast a shadow over the 
ancestial tombs, and railroads can not be built because they travei'se or 
approach grave-yards, in Japan both these civilizers are popular. 

In a^ few years many of the household superstitions I have enumer- 
ated ’will be, in the cities of Japan, as curious to the Japanese as they 
are to us. Among these are the following, with which this long 
chapter may be closed : 

All over the country, in town or city, are trees specially dedicated 
to the hami, or gods. Those around shrines also are deemed sacred. 
They are often marked by a circlet of twisted rice-straw. Several 
times in the recent history of the country have serious insurrections 
broken out among the peasantry, because the local authorities decided 
to cut down certain trees held in worshipful reverence by the people, 
and believed to be the abode of the tutelary deities. Nature, in all 
her forms, is as animate and populous to the Japanese imagination as 
were the mountain stream and sea to the child and peasant of an- 
cient Greece. Many a tale is told of trees shedding blood when hew- 
ed down, and of sacrilegious axe-men smitten in death for their temer- 
ity. In popular fiction — the mirror as well as nurse of popular fancy 
— a whole grove of trees soinetimes appears to the belated or guilty 
traveler as a whispering council of bearded and long-armed old men. 

In Fukui and Tokio, and in my numerous journeyings, many trees 
were pointed out to me as having good or evil reputation. Some 
were the abodes of good spirits, some of ghosts that troubled travel- 
ers and the neighborhood ; while some had the strange power of at- 
tracting men to hang themselves on their branches. This power of 
fascinating men to suicide is developed in thfe tree after the first vic- 
tim has done so voluntarily. One of these, standing in a lonely part 
of the road skirting the widest of the castle moats in Fukui, was fa- 
mous for being the elect gallows for all the suicides by rope in the 
city. Another tree, near the Imperial College in Tokio, within half a 
mile of my house, bore a similar sinister reputation ; and another, on 
the south side of Shiba grove, excelled, in number of victims, any in* 
that great city. 

A singular superstition, founded upon the belief that the kami will 
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visit vengeance upqp those who desecrate the sacred trees, or for 
whom they are desecrated, is caJled the “ Ushi toU mairi ” — literally, 
“to go to the shrine at the hour of the ox.” Let us suppose that a 
man has made love to a woman, won her affections, and then deserted 
her. In some cases, sorrow culminates in suicide; usually, it is en- 
dured and finally overborne ; in rare cases, the injured woman becomes 
a jealous avenger, who invokes the gods to curse and annihilate the 
destroyer of her peace. To do this, she makes a rude image of straw, 
which is to represent her victim. .A,t the hour of two o^clock in the 
morning, ushi tohi (the hour of the ox), she proceeds (mairi) to the 
shrine of her patron god, usually the TJji-gami (family or local deity). 
Her feet are shod with high clogs, her limbs are lightly robed in loose 
night-dress of white, her hair is disheveled, and her eyes sparkle with 
the passion within her. Sometimes she wears a crowm, made of an 
iron tripod reversed, on which burn three candles. In her left hand 
she carries the straw effigy ; in her right she grasps a hammer. On 
her bosom is suspended a mirror. She carries nails in her girdle or 
m her mouffi. Reaching the sacred tree, which is encircled with a 
garland of riee-straw, before the shrine, and near the torii, she impales 
upon tlm tree with nails, after the manner of a Roman crucifier, the 
straw effigy o her recreant lover. While so engaged, she adjm-es the 
gods to save their tree, impute the guilt of desecration to the traitor 
and visit him with their deadly vengeance. The visit is repeated 
nightly, several times in succession, until the object of her incanta- 
tions sickens and dies. At Sabae, which I visited, a town twenty-five 
miles from lukui, before a shrine of Kampira stood a pine-tree iout 
a foot thick, plentifully studded with nails, the imperishable parts of 
lose emblems of vicarious vengeance. Another, and a smaller, tree 
haid by, wounded unto death by repeated stabs of the iron nails driv- 
en home by arms nerved to masculine strength, had long since with- 

in dt J ^ memorial of passions long since cooled 

If ?’i retribution long since accomplished. What 

teles of love and desertion, anguish, jealousy, and vengeance could 
each rusty cross of iron points tell, were each a tongue ! It seemed 
u aBo ler of many proofs tliat the passions which thrill or torment 
the human soul are as strong in Japan as in those lands whose chil- 
dren boast that to them it is given to reach the heights of highest hu- 
man joy, and to sound the depths of deepest human woe. In Japan 
also. Love is as strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave ” ^ ’ 
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THE MYTHICAL ZOOLOGY OF JAPAN. 

As if to make amends for t^e poverty of tke actual fauna in Japan, 
the number and variety of imaginary creatures in animal form are re- 
markably great. Man is not satisfied with what the heavens above 
and the waters under the earth show him. Seeing that every effect 
must have a cause, and ignorant of the revelations of modern science, 
the natural man sees in cloud, tempest, lightning, thunder, earthquake, 
and biting wind the moving spirits of the air. According to the pri- 
mal mold of the particular human mind will the bodying of these 
things unseen be lovely or hideous, sublime or trivial. Only one born 
among the triumphs of modern discovery, who lives a few years in an 
Asiatic country, can realize in its most perfect vividness the definition 
of science given by the master seer — “ the art of seeing the invisible.” 

The aspects of nature in Japan are such as to influence the minds 
of its mainly agricultural inhabitants to an extent but faintly realized 
by one born in the United States. In the first place, the foundations 
of the land are shaky. There can be no reaZ estate in Japan, for one 
knows not but the whole country may be ingulfed in the waters out 
of which it once emerged. Earthquakes average over two a month, 
and a hundred in one revolution of the moon have been known. The 
national annals tell of many a town and village ingulfed, and of cities 
and proud castles leveled. Floods of rain, causing dreadful land-slides 
and inundations, are by no means rare. Even the ocean has, to the 
coast-dweller, an added terror. Not only do the wind and tempest 
arise to wreck and drown, but the tidal wave is ever a possible visitor. 
Once or twice a year the typhoons, sometimes the most dreadful in the 
dreadful catalogue of destructive agencies, must be looked for. Two- 
thirds of the entire surface of the empire is covered with mount- 
ains — not always supeih models of foim like Fuji, but often jagged 
peaks and cloven crests, among which are grim precipices, frightful 
gulches, and gloomy defiles. With no religion but that of paganism 
and fetichism, armed without by no weapons of science, strengthened 
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within by no knowledge of the Creator'-fatlier, the Japanese peasant is 
appalled at his own insignificanc?e in the midst of the sublime myste- 
ries and immensities of nature. The creatures of his own imagination, 
by which he explains the phenomena of nature and soothes his terrors, 
though seeming frightful to us, arei necessities to him, since the awful 
suspense of uncertainty and ignorance is to him more terrible than the 
creatures wdiose existence he imagines. Though modern science will 
confer an ineffable good upon Japan by enlightening the darkened in- 
tellect of its inhabitants, yet the continual liability to the recurrence of 
destructive natural phenomena will long retard the march of mind, and 
keep alive superstitions that now block like bowlders the path of civ- 
ilization.. 

Chief among ideal creatures in Japan is the dragon. The tvord 
dragon stands for a genus of which there are several species and va- 
rieties. To describe them in full, and to recount minutely the ideas 
held by the Japanese rustics concerning them, would be to compile an 
octavo work on dragonology. The merest tyro in Japanese art-— in- 
deed, any one who has seen the cheap curios of the country — must 
liave been impressed with the great mimher of these colossal wrigglers 
on every thing Japanese. In the country itself, the monster is well- 
nigh omnipresent. In-the carvings on tombs, temples, divellings, and 
shops — on the Government documents— -printed on the old and the 
new paper money, and stamped on the new coins— in pictures and 
books, on musical instruments, in high-relief on bronzes, and cut in 
stone, metal, and wood — the dragon {tatm) everywhere swinges the 
scaly horror of his folded tail,” whisks his long mustaches, or glares 
until his terrible eyes. The dragon is the only animal in modern Ja- 
pan that wears hairy ornaments on the upper lip. 

I shall attempt no detailed description, of the Japanese dragon, - 
presuming that most foreign readers are already familiar with its ap- 
pearance on works of art. The creature looks like a winged crocodile, 
except as to the snout, which is tufted with hair, and the claws, wdiich 
are very sharp. The celebrated Japanese author, Bakin, in his master- 
piece of Hakhenden ('^The Eight Bog Children ”), describes the mon- 
ster with dogmatic accuracy. He says : “ The dragon is a creature of 
a very superior order of being. It has a deer’s horns, a horse’s head, 
eyes like those of a devil, a neck like that of a snake, a belly like that 
of a red worm, scales like those of a fish, claws like a hawk’s, paws like 
a tiger’s, and ears like a cow’s. In the spring, the dragon lives in heav- 
en; in the autumn^ in the water;, in the summer, it travels in the 
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clouds and takes its pleasure ; in winter, it lives in the- earth dormant. 
It always dwells alone, and never in herds. There are many kinds of 
dragons, such as the violet, the yellow, the green, the red, the white, the 
black, and the flying dragon. Some are scaly, some horned, some with- 
out horns. When the white dragon breathes, the breath of its lungs 
goes into the earth and turns to gold. When the violet dragon spits, 
the spittle becomes balls of pure crystal, of which gems and caskets 


Tlie Rain Dragon. (From a Japanese drawing, by Kano.) 

fishy smell. The fire dragon is only seven feet long, but its body is 
of flame. The dragons are all very lustful, and approach beasts of ev- 
ery sort. The fruit of a union of one of these monsters with a cow 
is the Icirin; with a swine, an elephant; and with a mare, a steed of 
the finest breed. The female dragon produces at every parturition 
nine young. The first young dragon sings, and likes all harmonious 
sounds, hence the tops of Japanese bells are cast in the form of this 
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dragon; the secj3nd ©delights in the sounds of inusical instruments, 
hence the Icoto^ or liorizoiital harp, and suzumi, a girl’s drum, struck by 
the fingers, are ornamented with the figure of this dragon ; the third 
is fond of drinking, and likes all stimulating liquors, therefore goblets 
and drinking-cups are adorned with representations of this creature ; 
the fourth likes steep and dangerous places, hence gables, towers, and 
projecting beams of temples and pagodas have carved images of this 
dragon upon them ; the fifth is a great destroyer of living things, fond 
of killing and bloodshed, therefore -swords are decorated with golden 
figures of this dragon ; the sixth loves learning and delights in litera- 
ture, hence on the covers and title‘*pages of books and literary works 
are pictures of this creature ; the seventh is renowned for its power of 
hearing ; the eighth enjoys sitting, hence the easy-chairs are carved in 
its images ; the ninth loves to bear weight, therefore the feet of tables 
and of hibachi are shaped like this creature’s feet. As the dragon is 
the most powerful animal in existence, so the garments of the emperor 
or mikado are called the * dragon robes,’ his face the ^ dragon counte- 
nance,’ his body the ‘ dragon body,’ the ruffling of the ‘dragon scales’ 
his displeasure, and his anger the ‘ dragon* wrath.’ ” 

Whence arose the idea of the dragon ? Was the pterodactyl known 
to the early peoples of the East ? Did the geologic fish-lizard wander 
at night, with teeth unpicked and uncleansed of phosphorescent frag- 
ments of his fish-diet, and thus really breathe out fire, as the artists 
picture him ? 

The kirin, referred to above, is an animal having the head of a drag- 
on, the body of a deer, and the legs and feet of a horse, with tail and 
streaming hair or wings peculiar to itself, though native poets never 
bestride it, nor is it any relative of Pegasus. On its forehead is a 
single horn. It is found carved on the“ wood-work of the tombs of 
the shoguns and other defunct worthies in Japan. It is said that the 
kirin appears on the. earth once in a thousand years, or only when 
some transcendently great man or sage, like Confucius, is born. It 
never treads on a live insect, nor eats growing grass. The kirin is of 
less importance in Japan than in China, whence its origin, like that of 
so much of the mythology and strange notions current in Japan. 

There is another creature whose visits are rarer than those of an- 
gels, since it appears on the earth only at millennial intervals, or at the 
birth of some very great man. This fabulous bird, also of Chinese or- 
igin, is called the homo, or phenix. The tombs of the shoguns at Shi- 
ba and Nikko have most elaborate representations of the howo, and 
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tlie new and old paper currency of the country Jihewise bears its im> 
age. It seems to be a combination of the pheasant and peacock. A 
Chinese dictionary thus describes the fowl : “ The phenix is of the 
essence of water ; it was born in the vermilion cave ; it roosts not 
but upon the most beautiful tree (Wu-tung, Mloeococcus olBiferd ) ; it 
eats not but of the seeds of the bamboo ; it drinks not but of the 
sweetest spring; its body is adorned with the Five Colors; its song 
contains the Five Notes ; as it walks, it looks around ; as it flies, the 
hosts of birds follow it.” It has the head of a fowl, tlie crest of a 
swallow, the neck of a snake, the tail of a fish. Virtue, obedience, 
justice, fidelity, and benevolence are symbolized in the decorations on 
its head, wings, body, and breast. 

Some of the ultra-conservatives, who cherish the old superstitions, 
and who look with distrust and contempt on the present regime in 
Japan, await the coming of the kirin and the how^o with eagerness, as 
the annunciation of the birth of the great leader, who is, by his pre- 
eminent abilities, to dw^arf into insignificance all the pigmy politicians 
of the present day. This superstition in Japan takes the place of 
those long in vogue in Europe, where it was supposed that such lead- 
ers as Charlemagne, Alfred, and Barbarossa were sleeping, but wmuld 
come forth again at the propitious moment, to lead, conquer, and 
reign. 

The ha'ppa is a creature with the body and head of a monkey 
and the claw^s of a tortoise. There are various representations of it, 
gravely figured in native works on reptilology. In some of these, the 
monkey type seems to prevail ; in others, the tortoise. There is a pe- 
culiar species of tortoise in the waters of Japan, called by the natives 
suppon. Its shell is cartilaginous, its head triangular, and its probos- 
cis elongated and tapering. Imagine this greenish creature rising up, 
shedding its shell, and evolving into a monkey-like animal, about the 
size of a big boy, but retaining its web-footed claw^s, and you have the 
kappa. It is supposed to live in the water, and to seize people, espe- 
cially boys, who invade its dominions. It delights in catching well- 
favored urchins, and feasting upon choice tidbits torn out of certain 
parts of their bodies. 

The kappa, fortunately, is very fond of cucumbers, and parents hav- 
ing promising sons throw the first cucumbers of the season into the 
water it is supposed to haunt, to propitiate it and save their chil- 
dren. In Fukui, I w^as warned not to bathe in a certain part of the 
river, as the kappa would infallibly catch me by the feet and devour 
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me ; and more than cgie head was shaken when it became known that 
I had defied their warnings. • 

A woman was riding in a jin-riki-sha, and the coolie ’w^as coursing 
at full speed on the road at the side of the castle-moat, where the 
water is four feet deep. Suddenly, and, to the coolie, unaccountably, 
he and his vehicle were upset, and the precious freight was thrown 
into the moat. She was fished out in a condition that might have 
helped even a passing foreigner to believe in the existence of tlie mer- 
maid. The coolie was puzzled to account for the capsizing of his ma- 
chine, and immediately attributed it to the agency of the kappa. By 
venturing insultingly near the domain of this local Neptune, he had 
been punished by his muddy majesty. Though the wmman had no 
mark of claw or teeth, she doubtless congratulated herself on her lucky 
escape from the claws of the monster. ^ 

I have heard, on several occasions, of people in Tokio seeing a kap- 
pa in the Sumida-gmva, the river that flows by the capital. Numer- 
ous instances of harm done by it are known to the orthodox believ- 
ers, to whom these creations of diseased imagination are embodied ver- 
ities. The native newspapers occasionally announce reported cases of 
kappa mischief, using the incidents as texts to ridicule the supersti- 
tion, hoping to uproot it from the minds of the people. 

Among the many ideal creatures Avith which the native imagina- 
tion has populated earth and air is the kama-itachi, believed to be a 
kind of Aveasel, that, in the most w^anton sport, or out of mere delight 
in malignity, cuts or tears the faces of people with the sickle which it 
is supposed to carry. This creature is not known to trouble any ani- 
mal except man. Every one knows that at times, in moments of ex- 
citement, cuts or scratches are received which are discovered only by 
the appearance of blood. In Japan, where the people universally wear 
clogs-— -often high, heavy blocks of wood, the themg of which is lia- 
ble to break — and the ground is covered with loose pebbles or sharp 
stones, falls and cuts are very frequent. The one thought, to the ex- 
clusion of every other, in an instance of this kind, is about the failing 
thong or the outslipping support. The pedestrian, picking himself 
up, with probably a malediction on the thong or the clog-maker, finds, 
on cooling off, that his face is cut. Presto ! '‘Kama-itachi ni kirare- 
ta ’’ (“ cut by the sickle-weasel The invisible brute has passed and 
cut Ms victim on the cheek with his blade. I have myself known 
cases where no cut appeared and no blood flowed, yet the stiimbler 
who broke his clog-string fell to cursing the kama-itachi for tripping 
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Mm. TMs creature is also said to be present iji whirlwinds. It is a 
most convenient scape-goat for people who go out at*night when they 
ought to stay at home, and who get cuts and scratches which they do 
not care to account for truly. A case recently occurred in the port of 
Migata, which illustrates both the mythical and scape-goat phases of 
this belief. A European doctor was called to see a native woman, 
who was said to be suffering from the kama-itachi. The patient was 
found lying down, with a severe clean cut, such as might have been 
caused by falling on some sharp substance ; but to all questions as to 
how she got the 'wound, the only answer was, “ Kaina-itachi.” By 



Futen, the Wind-imp. (From a Japanese drawing.) 


dint of questioning the servants, it appeared that there was more in 
the facts than had met the doctor’s ears. It seemed that, during the 
night, she had risen and passed out of the house, and had been absent 
for a considerable time. Whether there was a ‘Move-lorn swain in 
lady’s bower” awaiting her coming was not developed during the 
pumping process she was subjected to by the student of imaginary 
zoology, wbo was the catechist of the occasion. Japanese gardens are 
nearly always paved with smooth stones, which often have sharp edges. 
These might easily have inflicted just such a wound in case of a fall on 
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their slippery surfaces, especially if the fall oecuwed in the dartness. 
For reasons of hSr own, most probably, the blame was laid on the ka- 

iiia-itachi. 

The wind and the thunder, to a Japanese child or peasant, are some- 
thing more than moving air and sound. Before many of the temples 
are figures, often colossal, of the gods of the wind and of thunder. 
The foriner.is repi^esented as a monstrous semi-feline creature, holding 
an enormous hag of compressed air over his shoulders. When he 
loosens his hold on one of the closed ends, the breezes blow ; when he 
partly opens it, a gale arises ; when he removes his hand, the tornado 
devastates the earth. At times, this imp, as the fancy seizes him, sai- 


Baiden, the Thunder-drummer. (From a native drawing.) 

IrvcW**" mountains, and ebases terrified 

travelers or grass-cutters ; often scratching their faces dreadfuUy with 

™ Ttl lie Mtes or tears the counte- 

wound, but sees not the assailant. There are not wantino- pictures 
Md images representing the deliverance of pious men, who, trusting in 
the goddess Kuanon, have, by dint of nimhleness and prayer escaped 

thufider^od IS represented as a creature that looks hke a 
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human dwarf changed into a species of erect cat. • name is Eaiden. 
He carries over his head a semicircle of five drums joined together. 
Bj striking or rattling these drums, he makes thunder. With us it is 
not the thunder that strikes; but in Japanese popular language, the 
thunder not only strikes, but kills. According to Russian supersti- 
tion, thunder kills with a stone arrow. Among the Japanese, when 
the liglitning strikes, it is the thunder-cat that leaps upon, or is hurled 
at, the victim. Often it escapes out of the cloud to the ground. A 
young student from Hiuga told me that in his native district the paw 
of a thunder-imp that fell out of the clouds several centuries ago is 
still kept, and triumphantly exhibited, as a silencing proof to all skep- 
tics of tlie actual occurrence of the event asserted to have taken place. 
Tradition relates that a sudden storm once arose in the district, and 
that, during a terrific peal of thunder, this monster leaped, in a flash of 
lightning, dowm a well. Instead, however, of falling directly into the 
water, its hind paw happened to get caught in a crack of the split 
timber of the ^voodcn well-curb, and was torn oft by the momentum 
of the descent. This paw was found after the storm, fresh and 
bloody, and ^vas immediately taken to be preserved for the edification 
of future generations. It is not known whether any of the neighbors 
missed a cat at that time ; but any suggestions of such an irreverent 
theory of explanation would doubtless be met by the keepers of the 
relic with lofty scorn and pitying contempt. 

One of the miracle figures at Asakfisa, in Tokio, until 1874 repre- 
sents a noble of the mikado’s court, with his hand on the throat, 
and his knee planted on the back of the thunder-imp that lies sprawl- 
ing, and apparently howling, on the ground, with his drums broken 
and scattered about him. One hairy paw is stretched out impotently 
before him, and with the other he vainly tries to make his conqueror 
release his hold. The expression of the starting eyes of the beast 
shows that the vise-lilce giip of the man is choking him ; his nostrils 
gape, and from his mouth extrude sharp teeth. His short ears are 
cocked, and his body is hairy, like a cat. On each of his paws are 
several triangular bayonet -shaped claws. The human figure is life- 
size ; the thunder-cat is about three feet from crown to claws. The 
creature does not appear to have any tail. This, however, is no 
curtailment of his feline dignity, since most of the Japanese pussies 
have caudal appendages of but one or two inches in length, and many 
are as tailless as the Darwinian descendants of the monkey. This 
tableau is explained as follows by the guide-book to the exhibition ; 
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“In tlie provinces of*Yainato, in the reign of Yuriyaku Tenno, when 
he was leaving his palace, a sud3en thunder-storm of terrific violence 
arose. The mikado ordered Sugaru, his courtier, to catch the thun- 
der -imp. Siig'arii spurred his horse forward and drove the thunder- 
god to the side of Mount Abe, where the creature, leaping high into 
the air, defied the attempts of his pursuer. Sugaru, gazing at the 
sky, cried out to the imp, ‘Obey the emperor I’ But -the roll of the 
thunder ceased not for a moment. Then Sugaru, turning his face to 
the temple, prayed earnestly to Kuanon, and cried out, ‘Dost thou 
not hear and protect thy faithful ones when they cry unto thee V Im- 
mediately, as the prayer ended, a splendor of radiant light shot out 
from the temple, and the thunder -imp fell to the earth. Sugaru 
seized him in a trice, hound him securely, and took him to the em- 
peror’s palace. Then all men called him the ‘ god-catcher.’ ” 

Decidedly, the animal of greatest dimensions in the mythical 
menagerie or aquarium of Japan i% \h^juhin -wiao, or “ earthquake 
' fish.” Concerning the whereabouts and. haunts of this monster, there 
are two separate opinions or theories, held respectively by the dwell- 
ers on the coast and those inland. The former believe that the jishin- 
uwo is a submarine monster, whose body is from half a ri to one 
ri in length. This fish strikes the shore or ocean-bottom in its gam- 
bols or in its wrath, and makes the ground rock and tremble. In 
times of great anger it not only causes the solid earth to quiver and 
crack, leveling houses in ruin, and ingulfing mountains, but, arching 
its back, piles the waters of the ocean into that sum of terror and 
calamity — a tidal wave. Among the people in the interior, however, 
the theory obtains that there exists a subterranean fish of prodigious 
length. According to some, its head is in the northern part of the 
main island, the place of fewest and lightest earthquakes, and its ihi\ 
beneath the ground that lies between TokiO and Kioto. Others as- 
sert that the true position is the reverse of this. The motions of the 
monster are known by the tremors of the earth. A gentle thrill 
means that it is merely bristling its spines. When shocks of extraor- 
dinary violence are felt, the brute is on a rampage, and is flapping its 
flukes like a wounded whale. 

The limits of this chapter forbid any long description of the less 
important members of that ideal menagerie to which I have played 
the showman. Not a few instances have fallen under my own, imme- 
diate notice of the pranks of two varieties of the genus tengu, which 
to the learned are symbolical of the male and female essences in 
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Cliinese pMIosopliy. These are in the one casps nosed, and in 
the other long-billed goblins, that hahnt mountain places and kidnap 
wicked children. Their faces are found in street shows, in picture- 
books, on works of art, and even in temples, all over the country, 
ihe native caricaturists are not afraid of them, and the funny artist 
has given us a sketch of a pair who are putting the nasal elongation 
to a novel use, in carrying the lunches. One is being “led by the 
nose,” in a sense even stronger than the English idiom. The scrap 
of text, “Aamw/w*” (“to see the flowers”), is their term for junketing in 


Tengu going on a Picnic. (Hokusai.) 


the woods ; but the hindmost tengu is carrying pleasure to the verge 
of pain, since he has to hold up his lunch-box with his right, while he 
carries his mat to sit on and table-cloth in his left hand. He of the 
beak evidently best enjoys the fun of the matter. I might tell of 
cats which do not exist in the world of actual observation, which have 
nine tails, and torment people, and of those other double-tailed 
which appear in the form of old women. . A tortoise with a 
fringed tail, which lives ten thousand years, is found portrayed on 
miscellaneous works of art, in bronze, lacquer-ware, carved w^ork, and 
in silver, and especially represented as the emblem of longevity at 
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marriage ceremop.ies.* The mermaid is not only an article of mannfact- 
iire by nimble - fingered native taxidermists, but exists in the belief of 
the Japanese fishermen as certainly as it does not exist in the ocean. 

Among the miracle - figures or tableaux at Asakusa, to which we 
have already referred, is one representing a merman begging the 
prayers of a pious devotee. The Japanese guide-book says: ^^One 
day when a certain Jogu Taishi was passing the village of Ishidera, a 
creature with a head like a human being and a body like a fish ap- 
peared to him out of the rushes, and told him that in his previous 
vstate of existence he had been very fond of fishing. Now, being born 
into the world as a merman, he eagerly desired Jogu Taishi to erect a 
shrine to the honor of Kuanon, that by the great favor and mercy of 
the goddess he might be reborn into a higher form of life. Accord- 
ingly, Jogu Taishi erected a shrine, and carved with his own hands a 
thousand images of Kuanon. On the day on which he finished the 
carving of the last image, a ten-jin (angel) appeared to him and said, 
‘ By your benevolence and piety I have been born into the regions of 
heaven.’ ” 

Little hoys, tempted to devour too much candy, are frightened, not 
with prophecies of pain or. threats of nauseous medicines, hut by the 
fear of a hideous huge worm that will surely he produced by indul- 
gence in sweets. The Japanese bacchanals are called shojo. They are 
people wdio live near the sea, of long red hair, bleared eyes, and gaunt 
faces, who dance with wild joy before a huge jar of sake. On picnic 
boxes, sake cups, vases and jars of lacquered work, bronze, or porce- 
lain, these mythical topers, with the implements of their mirth and ex- 
cess, arc seen represented. The associations of a Japanese child who 
first looks upon a man of red beard or hair may be imagined. So 
goes through all ages and ranks of life a more or less deep-rooted ter- 
ror of non-existent monstrosities; and although many Japanese people 
in the cities and towns laugh at these superstitions, yet among the 
imlca, or country people, they are living realities, not to be trifled 
with or defied. In company, round the hearth, one fellow may be 
bold enough to challenge their existence; but at night, on the lonely 
road, or in the mountain solitudes, or in the presence of nature’s more 
awful phenomena, the boor, the child, and even the grown men who 
reason, are awed into belief and fear. That they are fading away, how- 
ever, year by year, is most evident. Science, the press, education, and 
Christianity are making these mythical animals extinct species in the 
geology of belief. 
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FOLKLORE AND FIRESIDE STORIES. 

The hibaclii, or fire-brazier, is to the Japanese boiisebold what the, 
hearth or fire-place is in an Occidental honae. Around it friends meet, 
the family gathers, parents consult, children play, the cat purrs, and 
the little folks listen to the fairy legends or household lore from nurse 
or grandame. 

I have often, in many a Japanese home, seen children thus gathered 
round the hibachi, absorbing through open eyes and ears and mouth 
the marvelous stories which disguise the mythology, philosophy, and 
not a little of the wisdom of the world’s childhood. Even the same 
world, with its beard grown, finds it a delight to listen now and then 
to the old wives’ fables, and I propose in this chapter to give a few of 
the many short stories with which every Japanese child is familiar, 
and which I have often heard myself from children, or from the lips 
of older persons, while sitting round the hibachi, or which I have had 
written for me. The artist Ozawa, at my request, sketched such a 
scene as I have often looked upon. The grandmother has drawn the 
attention of her infantile audience to the highest tension of interest. 
Iron-bound top, picture-book, mask of Suzume, jumping-jack, devil 
in a band-box, and all other toys are forgotten, while eyes open and 
mouths gape as the story proceeds. Besides the gayly colored little 
books, containing the most famous stories for children, there are nu- 
merous published collections of tales, some of ■which are centuries old. 
Among those current in Japan are some of Indian, Chinese, and per- 
haps of other origin. 

The wonderful story of “Eaiko and the Oni” is one of the most 
famous in the collection of Japanese grandmothers'. Its power to 
open the mouths and distend the oblique eyes of the youngsters long 
after bed-time, is unlimited. I have before me a little stitched book of 
seven leaves, which I bought among a lot of two dozen or more in one 
of the colored print and book shops in Tokio. It is four inches long 
and three wide. On the gaudy cover, which is printed in seven col- 
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ors, is a picture of jSaiko, the hero, in helmet and armor, grasping in 
both hands the' faithful sword ewith which he slays the ghoul whose 
frightful face glowers abo've him. The hiragana text and wood-cuts 
within the covers are greatly worn, showing that many thousand cop- 
ies have been printed from the original and oft-retouched face of the 
cherry-wood blocks. The story, thus illustrated with fourteen engrav- 
ings, is as follows : 

A long while ago, when the mikado’s power had slipped away into 
the hands of his regents, the guard at Kioto was neglected. There 
was a rumor m the city that oni, or demons, frequented the streets late 

most dreaded place was 
at the Ka-jo gate, at the south-western entrance to the palace. Hither 
'■atanabe, by order of Eaiko, the chief captain of the guard, started 
one mght, well armed. Wearily waiting for some hours, he became 
rowsy, and finally fell asleep. Seizing his opportunity, the’ wary 

bv”th! the gate-post, caught Watanabl 

y the neck, and began to drag him up in the air. Watanabe awoke, 
and m an instant seized the imp by the wrist, and, drawing his sword, 
^ped the oni s arms off who then leaped into the cloud, howling with 
pain. In the morning Watanab6 returned, and laid the trophy' at his 
mas er’s feet It is said that an oni’s limb will not unite ag-ak if W 
apart from the stump for a week. Watanabe put the haifv arm in^a 
strong stone box, wreathed with twisted rice-stmw, and hatched it 

a feeble 

voice reSld m"*" fT’ 

voice lephcd. Of course, he let the old woman in. She praised her 
nephew s exploit, and begged him to let her see it. Being thus 

, 1 aunty, he slid the lid aside. “ This 

tg, M she flew westwai-d into the sky, chang^ 
tusked and hairy demon. Tracing the oni’s 
r companions, disguised as ^o®mso (wanderino- 
5 mountain Oye, in Tango, which they 
J young girl washing a bloody gar- 

— ^ the oni’s cave, and that 

v> , and saved the prett'v damsels alrvo > An 

proacung, they saw a demon cook carving a human hodv t ' T 

were bronnht n fnll i v , ’ ^ ®feaming dishes 

Drougtit in, full of human limbs, cooked in every style. Tt. 


pressed, as he thought, by his old 
is my arm,” cried the hag 
ing her form into a 1 ^ 
course, Raiko and four c '* ■ 
priests), reached the pathless r‘ 
climbed. They found a beautiful 
ment. From her they learned the 
the demons eat the 
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damsels liad to serve the demons, who ^quaffed sahe out of 
iiuman skulls. Raiko and his band f>retended to join in the orgies, 
and amused the demons by a dance, after which they presented them 
with a bottle of sake which had been mixed with a narcotic. The 
chief drank a skullful and gave to his retainers. Soon all the demons 
were asleep, and a thunder-storm of snores succeeded. Then Raiko 
and his men threw off their disguise, drew sword, and cut off their 
heads, till the cave flowed blood like a river. The neck of the chief 
demon was wider than Raiko’s sword, but the blade miraculously 
lengthened, and Raiko cut the monster’s head off at one sweep. 
They then destroyed the treasure, released all the prisoners, and re- 
turned to Kioto in triumph, exposing the huge head along the streets. 

The red-haired, red-faced, or red-bearded aliens in Japan, w^ho drink 
brandy out of tumblers, and then in drunken fury roam in the streets 
of Yokohama and Nagasaki, are not unfreqiiently compared to the in- 
toxicated monster beheaded by Raiko. The Japanese child who sees 
his parents indulge in sake from a tiny^ cup, and to whom black eyes 
and hair, and the Japanese form, face, and dress constitute the true 
standard, is amazed at the groat size of the mugs and drinking-glasses 
from which the men of red beards and faces drink a liquid ten times 
stronger than sake. Very naturally, to the Japanese imagination and 
memory the drunken sailor appears a veritable sLu te7i doji. Never- 
theless, the Yokohama coolie does not call him by so classic a name. 
He frames a compound adjective from the imprecation which most 
frequently falls from the sailor’s lips. In the “ Yokohama dialect,” 
the word for sailor is damm^raisu hito d — n-your-eyes ” man). 

The story of “ The Monkey and the Crab ” has as many versions as 
that of “ The Arkansas Traveler.” It is continually re-appearing in 
new dress and with new variations, according to the taste and abili- 
ties of the audience. Its flavor, as told by the chaste mother instruct- 
ing her daughters, or by the vulgar coolie amusing his fellow-loafers 
while waiting for a job, is vastly different in either case. The most 
ordinary form of the story is as follows : 

Once upon a time there was a crab who lived in a hole on the 
shady side of a hill. One day he found a bit of rice-cake. A mon- 
key who was just finishing a persimmon met the crab, and offered to 
exchange its seed for the rice cracknel. The simple-minded crab ac- 
cepted the proposal, and the exchange was made. The monkey eat 
up the rice-cake, but the crab backed off home, and planted the seed 
in his garden. 
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A fine tree grew up, and tlie crab was deliglited at tlie prospect of 
soon enjoying tlie luscious fruit. He built a nice new bouse, and 
used to sit on tlie balcony, watching the ripening persimmons. One 
day the monkey came along, and, being hungry, congratulated the 
crab on his fine tree, and begged for some of the fruit, offering to 
climb and gather it himself. The crab politely agreed, requesting his 
guest to throw down some of the fruit that he might enjoy it him- 
self. The ungrateful rascal of a monkey clambered up, and, after 
filling his pockets, eat the ripest fruit as fast as he could, pelting the 
crab with the seeds. The crab now determined to outwit the mon- 
key, and, pretending to enjoy the insults as good jokes, he dared the 
monkey to show his skill, if he could, by descending head foremost. 
The monkey, to show how versatile were his accomplishments, ac- 
cepted the friendly challenge, and turning flank — not tail — for Japa- 
nese monkeys have no tails — he began to come down head foremost. 
Of course, all the persimmons rolled out of his pockets. The crab, 
seizing the ripe fruit, ran off to his hole. The monkey, w^aitiiig till 
he had crawled out, gave him a sound thrashing, and wTiit home. 

Just at that time a rice-mortar was traveling by with his several ap- 
prentices, a wasp, an egg, and a sea -'weed. After hearing the crab’s 
story, they agreed to assist him. Marching to the monkey’s house, 
and finding him out, they arranged their plans and disposed their 
forces so as to vanquish their foe on his return. The egg hid in the 
ashes on the hearth, the wasp in the closet, the sea -weed near the 
door, and the mortar over the lintel. When the monkey came honm 
he lighted a fire to steep his tea, when the egg hurst, and so bespat- 
tered his face, that he ran howling away to the well for water to cool 
the pain. Then the wasp flew out and stung him. In trying to drive 
off this fresh enemy, he slipped on the sea-weed, and the rice-mortar, 
falling on him, crushed him to death. Wasn’t that splendid? The 
wasp and the mortar and sea-weed lived happily together ever after- 
ward. 

The moral against greedy and ungrateful people needs no pointing. 
In one of the recently published elementary works on natural philoso- 
phy, Witten in the vernacular of Tdkio, I have seen the incident of 
the bursting egg utilized to illustrate the dynamic power of heat at 
the expense of the monkey. Another story, used to feather the shaft 
aimed at greedy folks, is that of the elves and the envious neighbor. 
The ^toTj is long, but, condensed, is as follows : 

A wood -cutter, overtaken by a storm and darkness among the 
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mouiitains, seeks slielter in a hollow tree. Soon IjRi sa^;^ little creatures, 
some of a red color, wearing blue clothes, and some of a black color, 
wearing red clothes. Some had no mouth ; others had but one eye. 
There were about one hundred of them. At midnight the elves, hav- 
ing lighted a fire, began to dance and carouse, and the man, forgetting 
his fright, joined them and began to dance. Finding him so jolly a 
companion, and wishing him to return the next night, they took from 
the left side of Ms face a large wen that disfigured it, as pawn, and 
disappeared. The next day, having told his story in high glee, an 
envious neighbor, who was also troubled with a vren on the right side 
of his face, resolved to possess his friend’s luck, and vrent out to the 
same place. At night the elves assembled to drink and enjoy a jig. 
The man now appeared, and, at the invitation of the chief elf, began 
to dance. Being an awkward fellow, and not to be compared with 
the other man, the elves grew angry, and said, “You dance very bad- 
ly this time. Here, you may have your pledge, the wen, back again.” 
With that an elf threw the wen at the man. It stuck to his cheek, 
and he w’cnt home, crying bitterly, with two wens instead of one. 

Stories of cats, rabbits, dogs, monkeys, and foxes, who are born, 
pass through babyhood, are nursed, watched, and educated by anxious 
parents with all due moral and religious training, enjoy the sports 
proper to their age, fall in love, marry, rear a family, and live’ happy 
ever afterward to a green old age, form the staple of the tiny picture- 
books for tiny .people. When told by garrulous nurses or old gran- 
nies, the story becomes a volume, varied and colored from rich imagi- 
nation or actual experience. 

A great many funny stories are told about blind men, who are often 
witty wags. They go about feeling their w^ay with a staff, and blow- 
ing a double-barreled whistle which makes a peculiarly ugly noise. 
They shave their heads, and live by shampooing tired travelers at 
hotels, or people who like to be kneaded like a sponge or dough. 
They also loan out money at high rates of. interest, public sympathy 
being their sure guard against loss. Even among these men the spirit 
of caste and rank prevails, and the chief blind man of a city or town 
usually holds an ofiScial diploma. On the occasion of such an award 
the bald -pates enjoy a feast together. After imbibing freely, they 
sing songs, recite poetry, and crack jokes, like merry fellows with 
eyes, and withal, at them because having eyes, some can not see — to 
read. Here is a sample. An illiterate country gawk, while in the 
capital, saw a learned man reading with eyeglasses on. Thereupon, 
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lie hastened to^an epticiarrs, and bought a pair. He was both an*- 
noyed and surprised to find lie could not make out a word. 

A story is told of two men who were stone-deaf, who met together 
one morning, when the following dialogue took place : 

First Post. “ Hood-morning. Are you going to buy sake f ’ 

Second Post ‘‘ No. I am going to buy sake.” 

Third Post “ Oh, excuse me, I thought you were going to buy 
sake.” 

I heard the following story from one of my students from Fukui, 
Tt is a favorite. with the professional story-tellers in Tokio. It reminds 
one of the Spaniard wdm is said to have put on magnifying spectacles 
while eating grapes, or the Yankee who strapped green eyeglasses on 
his horse wdiile feeding him on shavings : 

Avery economical old felloAv, named Kisahuro, once took lodgings 
near a shop to which the Uite of the epicures of Yedo resorted daily 
for the delicacy of eels fried in soy. The appetizing odor was wafted 
into his quarters, and Kisahuro, being a man of strong imagination, 
daily enjoyed his frugal meal of boiled rice by his palate, and the sa- 
vory smoke of eels through his olfactories, and thus saved the usual 
expense of fish and vegetables. 

The eel-frier, on discovering this, made up his mind to charge his 
stingy neighbor for the smell of his eels, and paid him a visit with 
his bill made out. Kisaburo, taking it in good humor, called his wife, 
who brought out tlie cash-box. After jingling the bag of money, be 
toadied it on the bill, and replacing it in the box under lock, ordered 
his wife to return it to its place. The eel-man, amazed at such finan- 
ciering, cried out, ‘‘ AYeil, are you not going to pay me ?” Oh no 1” 
said Kisahuro, “ you have charged me for the smell of your eels ; I 
have paid you back with the sound of my money.” 

A story very similar to this, which I have transcribed as I heard it, 
is given by Eabelais, Third Book, thirty-seventh chapter. 

Stories illustrating the freaks of absent-minded men are very nu- 
merous. Here is one, told me by a village lad from near Takefii, in 
Echizeii. A farmer’s wife about to enjoy the blessing of addition to 
lier family besought her husband to visit a famous shrine of Kuan- 
on, the Goddess of Mercy, and make an offering and pray for easy 
deliverance of her offspring. The good wife packed up a lunch for 
her husband in a box of lacquered wood, and took out one hundred 
cash (about one and a half cents) from their hoard, which was kept in 
an old bag made of rushes, in a jar under the floor, as a gift to be 
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thrown into the temple coffer to propitiate the d«ity.^ At early morn 
the man prepared to start, but in a fit'of absent-minde*dness instead of 
his lunch-box, he took the pillow (a Japanese pillow is often a box of 
drawers holding the requisites of a woman’s coiffure, with a tiny bol- 
ster on the top), and, carefully wrapping it up,, set off, and in due 
time arrived at the shrine. Now, the husband was less devout than his 
spouse, and, being ten miles away from her tongue and eye, he decided 
to throw hut ten cash into the sacred coffers, and spend the remaining 
ninety on a bottle of sak6, to be served by a pretty ^waiter-wirl at the 
adjoining tea-house. So he divided his money into two pacicao'es but 
in his absent-mindedness he unintentionally flung the larger amount 
_ into the temple box. Annoyed on discovering his bad luckt he offered 
his prayers in no very holy frame of mind, and then sat down to en- 
joy his lunch. Not being able to eat the hair-pins, pomatum, etc. in 
the pillow-box, he made his way to an eating-shop to buy a bit' of 
mochi (rice-dough) to satisfy his hunger. Again his greed and absent- 
mindedness led him to grief, for, seeing a large round piece of what ho 
thought was good dough for short-cake for only five cash, he bouo'ht 
it and hurried of, thinking the shop-girl had made a mistake whtch 
she would soon discover at her cost. ’SVhen he went to eat it how- 
ever, he found it was only a plaster show-piece for the douo-h. Chew- 
ing the cud of bitter reflections, the hungry man at dark reached as 
he supposed, his home ; and seeing, as he thought, his wife lighting a 
lantern, greeted her with a box on the ear. The woman startled” at 
such conduct, screamed, bringing her husband to her relief and the 
absent-minded man, now recovering his senses again, ran for his life • 
but when beyond danger he relapsed into his old habits, and reaching 
his own dwelling, found himself begging pardon of his own amazed 
wife for having boxed her ears. 

One of the many tales of filial revenge (see page 222) told to chil- 
dren is that of “ the Soga boys.” In the time of Yoritomo, while on 
a hunt in the mountains, one Kudo shot and killed Kawadzu. Of the 
slain man’s two sons, one was sent to a monastery in the Hakone 
mountains, to bo educated for the Buddhist priesthood. There as he 
grew up, he learned all about the death of his father, and who his 
murderer was. From that time, he thought of nothing but how to 
compass his death. Meanwhile, the other son was adopted by one 
Soga, and became a skillful fencer. At Oiso, on the Tokaido the 
two orphans finally meet, lay their plans, feast together, and prepare 
to join the great hunt of Yoritomo on the slopes of Mount Fuji. On 
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tlie night aftei^ thejf attack the quarters where the tired Kudo lies 
asleep” They boat down the Servants who try to defend him, and 

sate their revenge by cutting o£E his head. 

Of foxes and badgers I have written elsewhere. I have in this 
chapter of folk-lore, given only a few specimens from a great store- 
house. This last is called “ The Boy of IJrashiina.” 

In the reign of the Empress Suiko (a.d. 593-628) there lived, on a 
small island off the coast of Tango, a poor fisherman and his wife. 
Though too poor to provide more than the barest necessaries of life, 
they managed, being pious folks, to keep the lamp always burning in 
the shrine of Biu Jin, the sea-god, their patron. Kight and morn- 
ing they offered up their prayers, and, though their meals might be 
scanty, they never failed to burn a stick of incense at the shrine. 

To this good couple a dear son was born, who grew up to be pious 
and dutiful, and to be the staff of his aged parents. When they were 
too old to go out to fish, Taro, the son, caught enough fish to sup- 
port himself and them. Kow, it happened that one day in autumn 
Taro was out, as usual, in Ms boat, though the sea w’^as rough and the 
waves high. The increasing storm finally compelled him to seek shel- 
ter in his hut. He uttered a prayer to the sea-god, and turned his 
prow homeward. Suddenly there appeared, on the crest of the waves, 
a divine being, robed in white, riding upon a large tortoise. Approach- 
ing the wearied fisherman, he greeted him kindly, and said, “ Follow 
me, and I will make you a happy man.” 

Tar5, leaving his boat, and mounting the tortoise ^?ith his august 
companion, the tortoise sped away with marvelous celerity ; and on 
they journeyed for three days, passing some of the most wonderful 
sights human being ever beheld. There were ponds of perfectly 
transparent water filled with the fish he daily caught, and others with 
strang*e species. The roads were lined with rare and fragrant trees 
laden with golden fruit, mud flowers more beautiful 'than he had ever 
seen or imagined. Finally, they came to a great gate of white mar- 
ble, of rare design and imposing proportion. Bichly dressed ladies 
and pages were waiting to welcome him. He entered a golden pa- 
lanquin, and amidst trains of courtiers was borne to the palace of 
the king, and treated with honor and courtesy. The splendors of 
this palace it is not possible to describe in the language of earth. 
Taro was assigned to one of the fairest apartments, and beautiful girls 
waited upon him, and a host of servants were ready to do his bid- 
ding. Feasts, music, songs, dancing, gay parties, were given in his lion- 
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or. Many of tlie people around Mm seemed vesy remarkable beings. 
Some bad beads made of shells, som^ of coral. All tbe loYely colors 
of nacre, tbe rarest tints wbicb man can see, beneath the deep-blue 
sea when tbe ocean’s floor is visible, appeared on their dresses and or- 
naments. Their jewels of pearls and precious stones and gold and 
silver were profuse, but wrought in exquisite art. Taro could scarce- 
ly tell whether the fascinating creatures were human or not ; but he 
w^as very happy, and his hosts so kind that he did not stop to notice 
their peculiarities. That he ’was in fairy -land he knew, for such 
wealth was never seen, even in king’s palaces, on earth. 

After Tar5 had spent, as he supposed, seven days at the king’s pal- 
ace, he wished to go and see his parents. He felt it ^vas wu’ong to be 
so happy when he was uncertain of their fate in the upper world. 
The king allowed his request, and, on parting with him, gave him a 
box. “ This,” said he, “ I give you on condition that you never open 
it, nor show it to any one, under any circumstances whatever.” Taro, 
wondering, received it, and bid adieu to the king. He was escorted 
to the white marble gate, and, mounting the same tortoise, reached the 
spot where he had left his boat. The tortoise then left him. 

Taro was all alone. He looked round, and saw nothing on the 
strand. The mountains and rocks were familiar, but no trace of his 
parents’ hut was seen. He began to make inquiries, and finally learn- 
ed from an old gray-headed fisherman that, centuries before, the per- 
sons he described as his parents had lived there, but had been buried 
so long ago that their names could be read only by scraping the moss 
and lichens off the very oldest stones of the grave-yard in the valley 
yonder. Thither Taro hied, and after long search found the tomb of 
his dear parents. He now, for the first time since he had left his 
boat — as he thought, a few days ago — felt the pangs of sorrow. He 
felt an irresistible longing to open the box. He did so. A purple 
vapor, like a cloud, issued and suffused his head for a moment. A 
cold shiver ran through him. He tried to rise ; his limbs were stiff 
and bent. His face was wrinkled; his teeth dropped out; his limbs 
trembled ; he was an old man, with the weight of four centuries on 
him. His infirmities were too great for flesh to bear ; he died a few 
days afterward. 

I have given the story as it was current in Echizen. I have also 
heard it told with the location on the shores of the Bay of Yedo. 
Another version makes the strand of a river in Shinano the place of 
Taro’s departure and return. In another form of the story, Taro re- 
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turns to find his^parcmts dwelling in a glorious mansion. After greet- 
ings are over, the old folks aiA curious to know what tke box con- 
tains. Taro, p(3rsuaded, opens it, to find himself, alone and old, on a 
desolate shore. The story is undoubtedly very old. It is found in 
several books, and has been often made the subject of art. The fish- 
ermen in various parts of Japan worship the good boy of Urashima, 
who, even in the palaces of the sea-gods, forgot not his old parents. 

The four following stories are a few of many told of a famous 
judge, named Oka, who, for wisdom, shrewdness, and judicial acumen, 
may be called the Solomon of Japan. I first heard of his \vondrous 
decisions when in Tokio, but there is a book of anecdotes of him, and 
a record of his decisions, called the Dha Jinseidan. I suppose they 
are true narrations. . 

A certain man possessed a very costly pipe, made of silver inlaid 
with gold, of which he w’as very proud. One day a thief stole it. 
After some vain search. Oka heard that a man in a certain street had 
such a pipe, but it was not certain whether it was his own or the 
stolen article. He found out the truth concerning the pipe in the 
following ingenious manner. 



Japanese Pipe of Bamboo and Brass, Pipe*case, and Tobacco-pouch. 


A Japanese pipe is usually made of a tiny howl, or howl-piece, fit- 
ted to a mouth-piece with a bamboo tube. Sometimes all the parts 
are m one, the material being metal or porcelain. The mild tobacco, 
cut into finest shreds, like gossamer, is rolled up in pellets, and lighted 
at a live coal in the brazier. After one or two whiffs, a fresh ball is 
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introduced. K native will tlius sit by tlie lioiir,tf)[ieclianically rolling 
up tliese tobacco pills, utterly oblivious of tbe details of the act. Like 
certain absent-minded people, wlio look at tbeir watches a dozen times, 
yet can not tell, when asked, what time it may be, so a Japanese, while 
talking at ease, -will often be unable to remember whether he has 
smoked or not. After long mechanical practice, his nimble fingers 
with automatic precision roll the pellet to a size that exactly fills the 
bowl of the pipe. 

The shrewd judge found an opportunity to see the suspected man a 
short time after the theft. He noticed him draw out the golden pipe, 
and abstractedly roll up a globule of tobacco from his pouch. It was 
too small. On turning to the brazier, and turning the mouth of the 
bowl sideward or downward, the pellet rolled out. Here was positive 
proof to Oka that the golden pipe was not his own. The thief, on be- 
ing charged with the theft, confessed his guilt, and was punished. 

On another occasion a seller of pickled vegetables of various sorts, 
a miserly old fellow^ being rich, and fearing thieves, kept his gold in 
a deep dish full of dai - Jeon (radishes),, preserved in a liquid mixture 
composed of their own fermented juice, salt, and the skin of rice- 
grains, When long kept, the mass has a most intolerable odor, and 
to remove the smell from the hands after working in it stout scrub- 
bing with ashes is necessary. Now, it so happened that one of the 
neighbors found out the whereabouts of the pickler’s savings, and, 
when his back w^as turned, stole. The old pickier kept his heart at 
the bottom of his radishes, and on his return, on examination, found 
his treasure gone. Forthwith informing the judge, Oka called in all 
the neighbors, and, after locking the doors, began, to the amazement of 
all and the horror of one, to smell the hands of those present. The 
unmistakable odor of dai-kon clung to one man, who thereupon con- 
fessed, disgorged, and received punishment. 

Cases which other judges failed to decide were referred to Oka. 
Often the very threat of bringing a suspected man before this Solomon 
secured confession after other means had failed. 

A young mother, being poor, was obliged to go out to service, and 
to leave her little daughter at the house of another woman to bring 
up for her. When the child grew up to womanhood, the mother Avas 
able to leave service, expecting to live with her daughter, and enjoy 
her love. To her surprise, on going to the house of the woman who 
had charge of her daughter, the woman claimed the girl as her own 
child, and refused to give her up. 
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Wlien brought before Oka, there being no evidence but the con- 
flicting testimony of the women, who both claimed maternity, tlie 
judge ordered them each to take hold of an arm of the young girl 
and puli. Whoever was the strongest should have her. 

JNmt daring to disobey, the true mother reluctantly took gentle 
hold, while the other claimant seized a hand, and, bracing herself for 
the struggle, pulled with all her might. No sooner did the girl utter 
a cry of pain than the true mother dropped her hand, refusing to try 
again. Her friends urged her to continue the trial, and her antago- 
nist dared her to go on, but the mother was firm. The judge, silent 
and attentive the while, then angrily addressed the cruel woman as a 
deceiver, void of ail maternal feeling, who regarded not the pain of 
her pretended offspring. He then ordered the girl to be restored to 
her true mother. The false claimant was dismissed in disgrace. 
Mother and child were overjoyed, and the witnesses astonished at 
such judicial wisdom. 

In another case, a rich merchant of Yedo went to Kioto on busi- 
ness, and was absent thirteen months. On his return he found that 
his wife had been unfaithful to him. After fruitless efforts to extort 
her secret and find her paramour, he \vent to Oka. On a certain day, 
all the male relations, friends, and neighbors assembled, and, one by 
one, were called into the judgment -hall, and questioned. Oka told 
the husband to bring with him his cat, which had for years been a 
pet in the house. With the cat quietly nestled at his side, he leisurely 
questioned each person. No clue could be obtained, until one young 
man appeared and took his scat, as usual, on his heels and knees, on 
the matting. The cat, now interested, ran briskly up, rubbed itself 
against his knees, and, being stroked by the man, finally climbed up in 
his lap, and cuddled itself up as if perfectly familiar with that comfort- 
able place. All this time the young man was looking in the judge’s 
face, and answering his questions, forgetful of the cat. The question- 
ing being finished, the judge ordered the officers to bind the man and 
conduct him to prison. The man, who was inwardly congratulating 
himself on his clever answers, and his freedom even from suspicion, 
thought Oka was helped by the gods, and confessed his crime. 

I have an ivory and a wood carving, both nitsuki, representing the 
Japanese form of the story of Rip Yan Winkle, which is, perhaps, 
a universal myth. The ivory figure is that of an old man leaning on 
the handle of an axe. His hair is long and white, and his snowy beard 
sweeps his breast and fails below his girdle. He is intently watching 
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two female figures playing a game of checkers. T^he story (of Chinese 
origin) is, as told by Japanese story-tdlers, as follows * 

Lu-wen ^vas a pious wood-cutter, who dwelt at the base of the ma- 
jestic and holy inountain Tendai, the most glorious peak of the Nan- 
liii range, in China. Though he thought himself familiar with the 
paths, he for some reason one day lost his way, and wandered about, 
having his axe with him. He did not care, however, because the 
beauty of the landscapes, the dowers, and the sky seemed to possess 
his senses, and he gave himself up to the ecstasy of the hour, enjoy- 
ing ail the pleasant emotions of holy contemplation. All at once he 
heard a crackling sound, and immediately a fox ran out before him 
and into the thickets again. The wood -cutter started to pursue it 
He ran some distance, when suddenly he emerged into a space where 
two lovely ladies, seated on the ground, were engaged in playing a 
game of checkers. The bumpkin stood still and gazed with all his 
sight at the wonderful vision of beauty before him. The players ap- 
peared to he unaware of the presence of an intruder. The wood-cut- 
ter still stood looking on, and soon became interested in tbe game 
as well as in the fair players. After some minutes, as he supposed, 
he bethought himself to return. On attempting to move away, his 
limbs felt very stiff, and his axe-handle fell to pieces. Stooping down 
to pick up the worm-eaten fragments, he was amazed to find, instead 
of his shaven face of the morning, a long white beard covering his 
bosom, while, on feeling his head, he discovered on it a mass of silken 
white hah. 

The wrinkled old man, now dazed with wonder, hobbled dowm the 
mountain to his native village. He found the streets the same, but 
the houses were filled with new faces; crowds of children gathered 
round him, teasing and laughing at him; the dogs barked at the 
stranger; and the parents of the children shook their heads and won- 
dered among themselves as to whence the apparition had come. The 
old man, in agony of despair, asked for his wife and children and 
relatives. The incredulous people set him down as a fool, knowing 
nothing of whom he asked, and treating his talk as the drivel of luna- 
tic senility. Finally, an old grandam hobbled up, and said she was 
a descendant of the seventh generation of a man named Lu-wen. 
The old man groaned aloud, and, turning his back on all, retraced his 
weary steps to the mountain again. He was never heard of more, and 
it is believed he entered into the company of the immortal hermits 
and spirits of the mountain. 
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XIV. 

JAPAKESB PBOVBBBS. 

The p'overbs of a nation are mirrors of its character. Not only 
the genius and wit, but the prejudices, the loves, the hates, the stand- 
ards of actions and morals, are all faithfully reflected in the condensed 
wisdom of their pithy phrases. Most proverbs arc of anonymous au- 
thorship. “ The wisdom of many and the wit of one,” a proverb is 
saved from death because clothed in brevity, rhythm, or alliteration, 
hvery man hails it as his own, because he recognizes his own heart in 
It. Iroverbs are often tell -tide truths, for a nation sometimes out- 
grows Its prejudices and becomes ashamed of its own familiar beliefs. 

^ roverbs thus become the labels of antiquities in the museum of 
specci. They are fossils which show how opinions which had life 
and force long ago are now defunct and forgotten. Unexplainable 

1 S' /TT™' “ 

tiiought to be lusus naturce. 

The delver among the treasures of Japanese lore finds proverbs both 

new and old, and m them sees ancient landmarks and modern finu-ei- 
posts* & 

The proverbs of a nation so long isolated frcmi the world must 
needs have peculiar interest to the rest of that world. We shall see 
m most o them, however, the clear reflection of thlt LnanLaU 

untodatabirbuT^ir"’'®^*'^''’ ®t^“tling upon some 

quoting one of our own homely and pretty proverbs. Many of our 
friends may bo recognized in Japanese costume Nothin^- so 

point and clinoV '•specially in tbe lecture-room does it give 

f 1*1 force to a statement or explanation When he 
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blit stolid faces of liis Japanese pupils, and wlien •every chosen arrow 
tiles tlie niarlv, let a shaft feathered with one of their own proverbs be 
sent : instantly a gleam of intellig'ence, like a sunburst, or an assuring 
peal of merry iaiighter, proclaims the centre struck and success won. 

I shall arrange together a few of the most familiar of Japanese 
proverbs. Lest some might think the Japanese plagiarize from us, or 
lest some '' resemblance ’’-monger should catch a few to put in his “ In- 
dex Rerum,’ or ‘‘ familiar quotations,” I would remark that, apparent- 
ly, many of these proverbs were current in Japan before C^sar was 
born or America discovered. 

The following are expressions for wbat is impossible : To build a 
bridge to the clouds. To throw a stone at the sun. To scatter a fog 
with a fan. To dip up the ocean with the hand. 

Like our “No rose without a thorn,” is their There’s a thorn on 
the rose. 

Good doctrine needs no miracles, is the Japanese rationalist’s arrow 
against the Buddhist bonzes. 

The fly seeks out the diseased spot, as people do in their neighbors’ 
character. 

As different as the moon is from a tortoise. (Cheese, green or oth- 
erwise, is not made or eaten by the Japanese.) 

The natives of the Islands in the Four Seas are better boatmen than 
cooks, too many of whom spoil the broth, hut, With too many boat- 
men, the boat runs up a hill. 

The universal reverence of youth for age is enjoined in this : Regard 
an old man as thy father. 

The fortune-teller can not tell his own fortune. 

The doctor does not keep himself well. 

Some men can do more than Goldsmith’s school-master : They can 
argue until a crow’s head becomes white. 

A narrow-minded man or bigot looks at the heavens through a reed, 
or a needle’s eye. 

Our “cat in a strange garret” is metamorphosed into the more 
dignified figure of A hermit in the market-place. 

The dilatory man seeing the lion, begins to whet his arrows. The 
beaten soldier fears even the tops of the tall grass. ’ Fighting spar- 
rows fear not man. 

Only a tidbit to a ravenous mouth. (Said when the little tidbit 
Denmark flies down the huge gullet of Prussia; or when Saghalin ' 
falls into Russia’s maw.) 
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By losing, gain. # ■ 

Give opportunity to genius. * 

To give an iron dub to a devil is to give riches to a bad man. 
While the hunter looks afar after birds, they fly up and escape at 

his feet. ^ 

The ignorant man is gentle. 

Don^t give a ko-han to a cat. 

^ 2 \.Mn to llic heart Imoweth its own bitterness” are The sao*e 
sickens ; The beautiful woman is unhappy. * ° 

Every one suffers either from his pride or sinfulness. 

■Even a calamity, left alone for three years, may turn into a fortune. 

JNo danger of a stone being burned. 

Even a running horse needs the whip. 

An old man’s cold water— f. e., out of place, unreasonable. The 
dapanose nearly always wash their hands and faces with hot water 
and old men invariably do so. For an old man, then, to wash with 

Bilds flock on the thiclc branches. 

The fox borrowed the tiger’s power. 

Giving wings to a tiger. 

Dark as the lantern’s base, while the light streams far abroad 
U eoplc must go to a distance to learn the news about things at home' 

<»« 

itj')”” *'* "“'"“i V 'iJaui- 

A enno comos not from » god itilh whom ono has no concern 

(Mon .ro not to be rnnichrf bj, . g„a of whom Ihoy L.ro noL LoS 

Like jumping mto the fire with a bundle of wood ('Fcinr * n *! 

Of . - -don going d. a^ns. 

his Hking.” No accounting for taste.’ ^ 

Was It a wife comparing the attentions of ker husband Knfon i 
after mamage who coined tbi« v t tmsband before and 

tdk a rod Jo of. S; Sy ' “ ‘‘“'■“J i‘ » oigl. ! It 

cares only to be rewarded by coldnero ™ Sny?™* 
only wear the red n»tt; — . unmarried girls 


war the red pe^e-t^hleh 


times, or 



glistens tbrongli the summer dress of silken crajie. After marriage, 
they clofi this virginal garment; and as it was with Wfiittier’s, so with 
the Japanese Maud Muller, “care and son-ow and childbirth -pain” 
leave their teace on the once blooming face and willow'y fonn, in 
which her partner no longer delights. ^ Alas ! .what a tale does this 
proverb tell : Love leaves with the red petticoat 1 

When people say “as ugly as sin,” meaning thereby as ugly as 
Milton s hag, and suppose that the blind bard’s conception of ugliness 
eclipses every other, they have, most evidently, never looked upon the 
face of the Japanese lord of Jigoku, or the hells, of which the Bud- 
dhists count one hundred and twenty-eight To say that his face is 
hideous or describe it in adjectives, is to damn with faint praise the 
native imagination that could conceive such a terror. What I mean 
by ref" ■ ■' za to this denjon, who is called Ema, is to give point to the 
Japanese version of (j n;, homely reference to the man who will have 
his fun, but “must pay the fiddler.” The. proverb by which every 
steady-going Japanese exults at the end of the fast and, perhaps fine- 
looking young man who sports, on credit, is. When the time comes 
to settle up, you’ll see Ema’s face. 

Which does the following recall— the ostrich, which, hiding its 
head, thinks itself safe, or the youth who reads ghost-stories till his 
blood curdles, but who, by' covering up in the bedclothes, feels safe ? 
The proverb. The head, is concealed, but the hack is exposed, is ap- 
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The following m all in the form of a simile : Like walking on thin 
ice (like a pofitician before ejection - day). To give a thief a key. 
Like scratching the foot with the shoe on (can not roach the seat of 
trouble). Like placing a child near a well. One hair of nine oxen 
(small fraction). Like the crow that imitated the cormorant (ho tried 
to dive in the water, and was drowned). Like spitting against the 
wind (said of a wicked slander against a good man). The^deoree of 
the mikado is like perspiration ; it can never go back (“ Finn as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians ”). 

^ Proverbs, like certain kinds of money, vary in the amount and ra- 
pidity of their circulation. A class of Japanese proverbs, such as 
“The frog in the well knows not the great ocean,” which lay almost 
forgotten in the national memory for centuries, has come forth, and is 
now the circulating medium of those who bandy the retorts applica- 
ble to old fogies and old fogyism. The conseiwatives who impede or 
oppose reform m Japan, claiming that Japan is all-sufficient in herself 
are usually styled “frogs” by the young blades who have been abroad 
and seen the world beyond Japan, who also refer to the past as the 
time when that country w^as in a well.” 

There are several other proverbs like that of the “ woll-frocr •” but 
loj epend for their interest upon references to things not easily ex- 
plamed by mere translation. The “ great ocean,” however, minms it- 
aeit m the Japanese mind ever as the symbol of immensity. Thus : 
A drop of the ocean is our “drop in the bucket.” To dam up the 
great ocean with the hand.- The ocean does not mind the dust (a 
gt'eat man lives down slander). Tlie ocean, being wide, can not be 
all seen at once (a great subject can not bo treated fairly by a biffot) 

To dip out the water of the ocean with a small shell. ^ 

The Japanese have a lively sense of the iniquity of ingratitude- 
Better nourish a dog than an unfaithful servant. To have one’s hand 
bitten by the dog it feeds. 

_ That paternal solicitude is not unknown in the land of Great Peace 
is evinced by these: CMldbirth is less painful than anxiety about 

imalh-J! 'fiT? Catch- 

ing a thief to find him your own son. 

baS^ilr'V “an to brin<r 

k another from a place of pleasure, lest he also be tempted.) 

way home”’^’TheT"^'l, "^^und is the shortest 

wajnome. , The more hurry, the less speed.”) 

Ihe spawn of frogs will become but frogs 
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By saving one cash (one one-hundredth of accent) lose a hundred 
(one tempo). Cash wise, tempo fooliiih. • 

Only a tailor’s (dyer’s) promise. 

The walls have ears. Pitchers have spouts. 

Deaf men speak loudly. 

There is no medicine for a fool. 

You can not rivet a nail in potato custard. 

He wishes to do both — to eat the poisoned delicacy and live. 

By searching the old, learn the new. 

Once I asked some of our students whether there was any Japanese 
proverb which answered to the old English one, ''Happy is the man 
whose father has gone to the devil.” Several of them answered with 
this familiar ohei JigoTcu no satci 7110^ Jccltib shidcii — the tortures of 
hell are graded according to the amount of money one has ; or, briefly 
and literally, even hell’s judgments are according to money. 

The Buddhists, like the inediaBval priests in Europe, sell their masses 
at a high price. Happy the dying rich man, but woe betide the poor ! 
In most Japanese Buddhist temples, as in Roman churches in Europe, 
a box hangs up to receive cash for the mutual benefit of the damned 
and the priests — Cvspecially the latter. 

The rat-catching cat hides her claws. 

If you keep a tiger, you will have nothing but trouble. 

An ugly woman shuns the looking-glass. 

Poverty leads to theft. 

To aim a gun in the darkness. In vain. 

The more words, the less sense. 

Like the peeping of a blind man through a hedge. 

A charred stick is easily kindled. 

Who steals money, is killed ; who steals a country, is a king. 

If you do not enter the tiger’s den, you can not get her cub. 

In mending the horn, he killed the ox. 

The best thing in traveling is a companion ; in the world, kindness. 

To draw oflE water to his own field. (Most of the fields in Japan are 
irrigated rice-fields* "V^hiter is always a desideratum. This provei'b is 
like our “ Feather his own nest.”) 

Famous swords are made of iron scrapers. 

Like learning to swim in a field. 

Though the magnet attracts iron, it can not attract stone. 

Here is something almost Shakspearian : The gods have their seat 
on the brow of a just man. 


33 
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If you say to gently,” lie will say slain.” 

A sixth-day camellia. (A gr«at flower festival comes on tlie fifth of 
a certain month. To bring your flower on the sixth day is to bring it 
a day after the fair.) 

Now sinking’, now floating. Such is life.”) • 

Poke a canebrake, and a snake will crawl out. 

Like carrying a cup brimful. 

To feed wfith honey ; i, e., to flatter. 

Proof is better than discussion. 

Use the cane before you fall down. 

Like casting a stone at an egg. 

A roving dog runs against a stick. (A man willing to work will 
surely find employment.) 

To avoid the appearance of evil three proverbs are given: Don’t 
wnpe your shoes in a melon-patch. Don’t adjust your cap while pass- 
ing under a pear-tree. Don’t stay long when the husband is not at 
home. 

A bad report runs one thousand ri (two thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three miles). 

Lust has no bottom. 

The world is just as a person’s heart makes it. 

Send the child you love most on a journey. (To save him from^be- 
ing spoiled by indulgence.) 

Oast the lion’s cub into the valley. Let the pet son travel abroad. 

Give sails to dexterity. 

He conceals a sword under a laugh. 

To make two enemies injure each other, 

I have never heard of any Japanese Samivel ” receiving monitory 
advice concerning ‘Sidders;” but Japanese fathers often throw out 
this caveat to their sons when contemplating marriage : Beware of a 
beautiful woman ; she is like red pepper. 

The good bonzes sometimes preach rather long sermons. Their 
shaven-pated hearers do not snap their hunting-case watches under the 
pulpit. Nevertheless, this is what they say and think. They often 
test a speaker’s merit, and measure the soul of his wfit, by his brevity. 
The unskillful speaker is long -winded; or, It takes a clever man to 
preach a short sermon. 

The following is said by an educated idolater, who worships the 
deity beyond the image, the pious sculptor, or the sneerer at all idola- 
try. Making an idol, does not give it a soul. 
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If yon Late any one, let liim live. 

As there are plenty of hypocrites •in Japan, but no crocodiles, our 
zoological nietaplior is altered. Lachrymal shams are called “a 
devil’s tears.’” ■ ■ 

A clumsy fellow commits hara-kiri with a pestle. 

Live under your own hat, is the Japanese expression for “Be con- 
tent,” or “ Let well-enough alone.” , 

They extinguish meddlesome busyhodies, or those who talk too 
much, by saying, “ Make a lid for that fool ; cover him up.” 

The women of Japan have tongues. I knew several old shrews who • 
used their husbands as grindstones to sharpen a certain edge-tool 
which they kept in their mouth. Either a Japanese carpenter or one 
having an eye for metronomics first noticed this brilliant fact, that 
The tongue three inches long can kill a man six feet high. 

Give victuals to your enemy. (The word translated “victuals” 
means food for animals, such as beasts, birds, fishes, etc., or hait; and 
some Japanese say it should read, “ Give bait to your enemy ” — L c., 
revenge yourself on him skillfuliy, by stratagem.) 

A cur that bravely barks before its own gate. (So that it may run 
inside, in case it catches a Tartar.) 

Even a monkey sometimes falls from a tree. 

To rub salt on a sore. (“ Adding insult to injury.”) 

Excess of politeness becomes impoliteness. 

A blind man does not fear a snake. (“ Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.”) 

Poverty can not overtake diligence. 

The heron can rise from the stream without stirring up the mud, 
(Delicacy, tact.) 

Adapt the preaching to the hearer. 

If you call down a curse on any one, look out for two graves. 
(“ Curses, like young chickens, always come home -to roost.”) 

As string for our bouquet, here is something which, whether prov- 
erb or not, has a meaning : When life is ruined for sake of money’s 
preciousness, the ruined life cares naught for the money. 

There is no teacher of Japanese poetry. (“The poet is horn, not 
made.”) • * 

Hearing is paradise ; seeing is hell. (Description v, reality.) 

When men become too old, they must obey the young. (Said es- 
pecially of the old nations, such as Japan and China; they must, and 
ought to, accept the civilization of the younger Western nations.) 
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XV. 


TEB LAST YEAR OF FEIWALTSAL 

(leaves PROM MY JOXJBNAL.) 

Afarcli — Arrived in Fukui. 

Alarch lltL — Went by invitation to the Han stable, wliicli contains 
iifty liorses. I selected a fine coal-black borse, wliicli is to be mine 
during iny stay in Fukui. His name is Green Willow, from bis sup- 
ple and graceful form. He is gentle, and a perfect beauty. Other 
names of borses w^ere Black Dragon, Willow Swamp, Typhoon, Tb un- 
der-cloud, Arrow, Devil’s Eye, Ink-stone, Earthquake, Ghost, etc. I took 
a long ride through the villages lying to the eastward, along the Ashi- 
wa (Winged-foot) River. Crowds of people were waiting in each 
place to see the white foreigner. 

The dogs especially enjoy the excitement ; my Mercury in bronze 
runs before my horse, clad in cuticle, socks, and waist-cloth, instead of 
winged cap and anklets. He is tattooed from neck to heels with red 
and blue dragons. Of his comrades, one has Yoshitsune’s face and bust 
punctured on his skin. On the back of another, evidently in love, 
blushes and pouts a pretty maiden with blossom-garnished hair. The 
bcttos, like other working- classes, form an hereditary guild. They 
are of ver3r low social grade. The children speak of me as “ to-jin ” 
(Oinnaman) ; the grown-up people, as i-jin » (foreign man) ; the sa- 
murai, as ‘ guai-koku-jin” (outside-country man), and a few who know 
exactly, the America-jin,” or ‘‘ Be-koku-jin.” 


foreigners of whom most Japanc'^^c 
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March l%th — Rode out to ttie gunpowder We crossed a 

long bridge of about forty boats {fuila-hashi)^ over a wide, swift river. 
The mills, in five buildings, with machinery, wholly of wood, and made 
by natives, are run by water-power. The establishment blew up only 
once, several years ago. Outside is an image of Buddha and a shrine 
in memory of the five men killed by the explosion. What a combina- 
tion- — gunpowder and Buddhism ! The magazine stands among the 
hills near the city, defended by a lightning-rod. Echizen powder won 
a good reputation in Japan during the late civil war, especially at Wa- 
kamatsu and Hakodate, I also visited a cotton-seed oil-press of sim- 
ple construction, but very effective. The rifie factory is near the city, 
and has an American rifling and other machines, including one for 
)?eaving cloth. Most of them are Sasaki’s purchases in New York. 

March — A grand matsuri (festival) is being held at the tem- 

ples, and the city is full of farmers and country folk. They have 
come to pray for good crops. I can usually distinguish a countryman 
from a citizen by the superior diameter of his eyes and mouth on be- 
holding the white foreigner. Some of the old ladies look at me piti- 
fully, so sorry that I am so bleached and pale, instead of the proper 
dark color of skin. 

March 29^/i. — Some of the Buddhist sects bury, others cremate. 
In Fukui, cremation is the usual rule. The cremarium has four fur- 
naces. Saw a funeral procession, and witnessed the ceremonies at the 
mortuary chapel by the priests of the Shin sect, in their canonical 
robes of gold, damask, and satin, with book, bell, and scores of candles. 
The corpse and cask, or coffin, were then set on the furnace. The 
flames under the corpse were lighted by a relative of the deceased. A 
sheet of flame instantly enveloped the body, making a shroud of fire, 
in which nothing revolting w^as visible. The reduction of the body 
of the deceased to ashes occupied nearly two hours. I witnessed most 
of it, at intervals. The soft parts were consumed and volatilized, and 
the skeleton left a glowing white mass of lime, and the skull a globe 
of live fire. I strolled off, toward the end of the process, over the 
mountain slopes, through the daimio’s cemetery, where, in fine stone 
tombs, the fifteen princes of the house of Echizen are buried. 

Returning on the other side of the cremarium, I saw a great heap 
of skulls, bones, clothes, bowls, utensils, and other relics of the dead. 
It was the monument of a famine which ravaged Echizen some forty 
years ago, during which time the poor and the beggars died in such 
numbers that they could not be consumed or inhumed in the usual 
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maimer singly, but were cremated by scores on lieaps of brusli-wood. 
Railroads and improved means 5f intercommunication in tlie future 
will make great desolation by famine impossible. Nearer tlie bouse 
w^as a mound containing many thousand cubic feet of ashes and cal- 
cined bones, the refuse incineration of the furnaces during many gen- 
erations. It ^vas “ashes to ashes,” instead of “ dust to dust.” 

Passing in front of the house, two relatives w^ere engaged in picking 
out with a piece of bamboo, and another of wood, the clean, hot wdiite 
pieces of hone. I now understood the sqiieainislmess, and even super- 
stition, of the people, who will on no account eat with a pair of chop- 
sticks one of which is of wood and the other of bamboo. Packed in 
a jar, the hones were then deposited in the family vault — the hollow 
pedestal of a large tombstone. The monuments are chiefly upriglit 
square shafts. Some are egg-shaped. Others, with a top having wings 
or eaves, are formed like a castle tower, or pagoda roof. Nearly all 
of them are inscribed wdth Buddhist texts and honiio, or posthumous 
names. Among many handsome ones are several made to represent a 
tub of sake, evidently those of tapsters who once dispensed the popu- 
lar drink, and wished, even after death, to advertise the business as 
still sold by the family at the old stand. Fresh flowers are placed in 
the sockets cut into the pedestals of many of the tombs. Women are 
present here and there, engaged in cleansing the monuments of moss, 
lichens, or dust, or inserting camellias in the hamhoo tubes which serve 
as bouquet-holders. Some are of the age of Old Mortality himself, 
but some of the young mortality were in the shape of rather pretty 
maidens. . ■ ; 

Apiil 1st .' — The prince gave a dinner at his “summer palace,” 
which stands on the banks of the serpentine river. A glorious view* 
of snowy Hakuzan, from breast to crown, is afforded on one side, and 
of the valley stretching to the sea on the other. The immense, swell- 
ing -white sails of the junks appear as if in the fields, the course of the 
river being hidden by the vegetation. Through my interpreter, who 
was in his best mood, we had a long talk on politics native and for- 
eign, religion, and morals. The prince and his minister asked a great 
variety of questions about the government, people, laws, and customs of 
the TJnited States, and invited unlimited expression of opinion. The 
prince informed me that the mikado had Summoned a great council 
of the ex-daimios in Tokio to discuss national affairs, and that he 
would set oiff for the capital on the second day hence. 

April 12 th. By Dr. Hashimoto’s invitation I attended the theatre. 
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Tlie liouse was crowded. Tlie acting was fair. ^The play was full of 
love and murder, with many amusing incidents. A pretty woman of 
gentle blood loves a poor itinerant pipe mender and cleaner. Her fa- 
ther wishes her to marry the son of a nobleman. He succeeds in his 
purpose by means of a “go-between,” who pretends to carry messages 
from the true lover to the duped girl. At the marriage ceremony, 
wdiich is represented in detail on the stage, she lifts her silken hood, 
expecting to see her true love, but beholds her father’s choice, whom 
she hates. She has to submit, and goes to housekeeping. Clandes- 
tine meeting of wife and old lover. Jealous husband detects para- 
mours. Murder of the guilty pair. The husband finds that the pipe- 
mender is his dear friend in humble disguise. Eemorse, Commits 
hara-kiri. Finale. 

As the performances last all day, people bring their tea-pots and 
lunch-baskets. The interest centres in the bloody scene, when heads, 
trunks, blood, and limbs lie around the stage promiscuously. The de- 
liberate whetting of the sword with hone, dipper, bucket, and w^ater 
in sight of the frantic guilty pair, the prolongation of the sharpening 
and the bloody scene to its possible limit of time — twenty minutes by 
the watch — make it seem very ludicrous to me, though the audience 
look on breathless. During this time all talking, eating, and attention 
to infants cease. The repeated attempts of the husband to screw his 
courage to the sticking-point, and thrust the dirk in his abdomen, ex- 
cite the loud laughter of the audience. The theatre is large, but of a 
rather primitive order of architecture, yet probably as good as some 
that Shakspeare played in. After the play, I went behind the scenes, 
and ’svas politely shown the actors’ ■wardrobe and dressing-rooms, and 
the assortment of wigs, heads, limbs, etc. Eice-chafi replaces sawdust 
in the shams used on the stage. 

As a rule, the better class of Japanese people do not attend the the- 
atres for moral reasons, and as examples to their children. The influ- 
ences of the stage are thought to be detrimental to virtue. It is cer- 
tain that the young girls become too much interested in the actors, 
and hence fathers do not allow their daughters to see the plays. The 
actors, however, are the idols of the lower classes. Women do not 
play on the stage, their parts being taken by men or boys. ■ 

April 16 th . — All through the city, the rapid mountain streams, 
from three to eight feet wide, are led between stone banks in the cen- 
tre of the streets. At certain hours of the day, the people wash their 
pots, pans, and dishes, and at others their clothes. The rising genera- 
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tion enjoy the constant treat of wading, splashingy sailing boats, or 
making dams, water-falls, and tfiiniature mills. The kennel also af- 
fords a theatre for many a domestic drama, in which the chief actors 
are a soused baby and a frightened mother. While walking out to-day, 
one of the little girls who knew me, and had long ceased to feel afraid 
of me, came running along the edge of the water, crying, '' To jin san / 
To fm sanP^ (Mr. Foreigner ! Mr. Foreigner !) Not noticing the famil- 
iar cry, I suddenly heard a splash behind me, and, turning round, the 
child had disappeared. The water was rather deep at the point of 
immersion, and I managed, after much difficulty, to fish up the strug- 
gling child, and hand the dripping darling to her mother, wlio imme- 
diately ejaculated an Jivu hoki (Served you right) to her olfspring, 
and, with a profound bow, an Arigatb (Thank you) to the rescuer. 

May l§if. During the past month I have made many excursions 
on horseback through the country round, staying overnight at the vil- 
lage inns. Sasaki and Iwabuchi have been my companions, I have 
seen the paper manufactories, oil-presses, the sake breweries, soy-vats 


iron-foundries, and smelting -furnaces. I have entered the copper 

miYiAis A-P it .j iiiiT •» . * ** 


mines of Ono, and prospected” the coal region, from which the coal 
I bum in my Peekskill stove comes. 

While on one trip, as I was leading my horse. Green Willow, down 
a steep slope, being close behind Sasaki’s horse, well-named Devil’s 
Eye, the vicious brute, after squinting sideways at me, and seeim^ his 
opportunity, threw out his left hind hoof and kicked me. The^soft 
part between the fetlock and hoof struck just above my knee, givino- 
me a shock, but doing no serious injury. His hoof would have broken 
my leg. The incident has served to warp and prejudice my judgment 
of Japanese horses in general. I can not praise them highly ; but 
Green M-illow is my ideal of a noble animal. ^ 

The pack-horses, which I see daily, amuse me. They are uno-ainlv 
unkempt brutes, fed on the cheapest food. They carry • about cS 
hundred pounds at a load. Of their moral character I L not spe'S 

in tS ^^riven tandem, or following each o^thor 

m Indian file, these equine cannibals indulge in the vicious habit of 
pasturing on the haunches of the animal in front of them. Th " 

SronrlenT'*' in lively kicks, to the detriment of the Teeth 
r ’ “ I" demoralization of the whole line, 
y - . The farmers are busy making seed-beds for the rice and 
m hoeing up their fields. The valleys are full of flowers. tSIow 
has melted from all the mountains except Haknw,. 
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May The presents I daily receive from ?ny indents and the 
officials are very varied. My table is*not left unadorned for a siiiole 
day. A leg of venison or \Yild-boar meat, a duck netted, or a goose 
shot in hunting; a fine fish, a box of eggs, a hamper full of pears or 
oranges, a bouquet of flowers, a .piece of porcelain or lacquered work, 
a small carved ivory nitsuki or bronze piece, a book, pictures, speci- 
mens of paper, a box of sponge-cake, sugar-jelly, or sweet-potato cus- 
tard, a tray of persimmons, candies, silk in napkins, rolls of various 
sizes, curiosities of all sorts, come to me. Ev’^ery thing* is daiiitilv 
wrapped in red and white cord, with the nosu, or cereinonial folded 
paper, symbolizing friendship. The exquisite jointure and delicate 
grain of the wood of the boxes in which the cake, etc., are cased cause 
almost a pain when I throw them away. ''Chenkey” and Obun get 
the candy and sweetmeats. The gifts are not generally of much 
value, but they show the sympathy and kindly nature of the people. 



Wliat follows a Meal on Horse-flesh. 


Many of these offerings of friendship come from strangers. Many of 
the mothers and fathers of my students have called in person to thank 
me. After profound bows, head and knee on the floor, they offer the 
present, usually carried by their servant, saying, This is a very mean 
thing to offer you, but I trust you will accept it for friendship’s sake.” 
The ladies, especially the old ones, are very talkative and friendly. I 
never fall on all fours before a man, but I frequently polish my fore- 
head on the floor when a lady does the same for me. A photograph 
album interests them exceedingly, and, gives occasion for many ques- 
tions. 
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I find my studeiite surprisingly eager and earnest in school. They 
learn fast, and study hard. Wlien important or striking’ chemical ex- 
periments are made, the large lecture-room is crowded by officials as 
well as students. I spend six hours daily in the school. In the even- 
ing, at my house, I have special classes of young men, doctors, teach- 
ers, and a circle of citizens, who listen to talks or lectures on various 
subjects. My plan is to take a good text -hook and explain, by talk- 
ing, the use of maps, charts, diagrams, and the blackboard, allowing the 
auditors to ask questions freely at intervals. Physical and descriptive 
geography, geology, chemistry, physiology, microscopy, moral science, 
the science of government, the history of European countries, the 
various arts and manufactures, our social system, and, for those who 
wish it, a minority, the Bible and religion of Jesus Christ, are thus 
treated of— superficially, indeed, but, to a sufficiently encouraging ex- 
tent, effectively, as is proved by the eager attention, note-taking, and 
intelligent questionings. I find many of them well versed in those 
questions for time and eternity which have been the conflict of ages. 
Many of my nocturnal auditors are middle-aged, and a few old men. 
My interpreter is usually able to second me, though I have often to 
prime him in the afternoon for the discharges of the evening.'^ 

May M . — I have been to see the fan-makers to-day. Kioto, Nagoya, 
and Tokio are the places most noted for the quality and quantity 
manufactured, but Ftikiii has a few shops where oyi (folding fans) and 
uckkoct (flat fans) are made. Again, I find that we foreigners do 
things upside down. With us, the large flat fans are for gentlemen’s 
use, the folding fans for ladies’. In Japan, the gentleman carries at 
all times, except in winter, the ogi in his girdle, bosom, under his col- 
lar, or, in his merry mood, under his cue. It is a dire breach of eti- 
quette to appear in the street with a flat fan, which is almost exclu- 
sively used hy the Japanese women. Millions of these fans are being 
made for the foreign market, and sold in Europe and America. They 
are cheap editions of art in the land of the gods, for all the w^orld to 
look at. They will probably do more to advertise Japan abroad than 
any other means. 

As the principles of centralized capital, immense manufactories, and 
division of labor are as yet scarcely known in Japan, these fans, like 
other articles of art and handiwork, will be made by tens of dhou- 


^ These evening stores, though intermitted during the hot weather, were con- 
tinued until I left Fukui. 
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sands of independent workers all over tlie counky. The Fnkiiians 
make fans of all sorts, and for all purposes : of water-proof paper for 
dipping in water — a sort of vaporizer for making extra coolness on 
tlie face by evaporation ; of stout paper for grain-winnows, charcoal 
•fire-blowers, or for dnst-pans ; double-winged fans, for the judges at 
wrestling -matclies; gorgeous colored and gilt fans for the dancing- 
girl, wbo makes one a part of herself in her graceful motion and 
classic pose; for the juggler, wdio will make a butterfly of paper flut- 
ter up the edge of a sword. The splitting of the bamboo, the folding 
or pasting of the paper by the girls, the artist’s work, the finishing and 
packing, are all done before my eyes. The manifold uses and etiquette 
of the fan I am gradually learning. 



Kioto Pau-raakers. 


I find a rack of silver hooks or a tubular fan-holder in every house, 
in which arc several of these implements of refreshment, which are at 
once offered to the visitor on his arrival. I have received a stack of 
fans inscribed with poetry, congratulations, or with maps, statistical 
tables, pictures of famous places, classic quotations, or useful informa- 
tion of varied nature. Many depict life, manners, architecture, etc., 
in Yokohama and in Europe. They are thus the educators of the 
public. Many of the Fukiii gentlemen have collections of fans with 
famous inscriptions or autographs, or pictures from noted artists. A 
scholar or author, in giving a party to his literary friends, has a num- 
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ber of ogi ready fer adornment; and people often cxciiaiio*e fans as 
\\Q do pliotogTaplis. When Tgo into a strange house, especially in 
my trips to villages where the foreigner creates a sensation, I s|)(‘nd 
tlio wliolo evening writing in English on fans for my host, his wife, 
danghtei-s, and friends. How far the exceipts from Shalcspearo, Mil- 
ton, or Longfellow may be appreciated or understood, I can not say. 

lo make the pictures for common flat fans, the design is drawn hv 
tho artist on thin paper. This is pasted on a slab of cherry-wood and 
engraved. The pictures are printed by laying the fan-paper flat on 
the block and pressing it smooth. In the same manner, the Japanese 
hav^ printed books for centuries. The various colors are put on 
with sometimes as many as twenty blocks. This art is chromo-xv- 

tim cjromo -lithography. The picture papers, soim- 

mes viith musk or other perfumes laid between them, are then pasted 

lans aie made in Tokio and Kioto. 
my m.-Tho national festival in honor of the soldiers slain durimr 

trowsmf i'rt 7; tight 

po™ Jt, Tr wido-hnmmed hats cha- 

f ’ ifads, top -knots with shaven scalps, and hair cut in 

trSiHo Ir l ' ^ 7*'?“ his teeth in 

Guards ” of no ^ ® regiment and the “ Mulligan 

Guards of popular song were utterly eclipsed. ^ 

thmisauds of people visited the cemetery called Sho Eon 

• through the pLe’s tlivsWau ^ F«®ts, 

work from h!r own ta^permo- finir" S 'Pf 
satin lettcr-ca.se, with a billet-doux foldrf f 
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mark, witli autumn leaves painted on it ; a case for^liolding cliopsticks 
<>f niaiu "sluided. purple silk crape, and dne or two otlier pretty conceits 
in silk, (‘Jicli a puem tt> th(3 eye. These I put with the other memen- 
toes of tlie handiwork of the sisters of students, or the daughters of 
the officials, whicli I have received. 

In the afternoon, thousands of people in their gala dress, and with 
substantial refreshments and drinkables, gathered to witness the dis- 
play of fire-\vorks sent up from the parade-ground. The pyrotechnic 
pieces, in shape like a small paint-keg, were put in an immense upright 
cannon or mortar made of a stout wooden tube like a tree-trunk, bound 
witli str<.)ng bamboo hoo|)s. Exploding far up in air, the colors being 
white, black, red, and yellow, the resulting “fire-flowers” were inter- 
esting or comical. K\\ old \voman hobbled on a cane ; an old man 
smoked a pipe wlionce issued a fox ; a tea-kettle evolved a badger ; a 
cuttle-fish sailed, with outspread suckers, in mid-air;- a cat ran after 
mice; a peacli blossomed into a baby; Pussy, with a mouse (“rat’s 
baby ”) in her mouth, seemed to tread the air ; a hideous dragon 
spouted fire ; serpents ran after each other ; a monkey blew soap-bub- 
bles. These and other mid-air conceits amused both the little children 
and those of larger growth. The exhibition closed at dark. Every one 
was happy. K few were tipsy ; but I saw no disorder. I had a seat in 
the family party of Mr. Nagasaki, whose chubby children and wife w’ere 
present, making a lively circle around the picnic-box and tiny dishes. 

Mai/ — Engaged a river-boat, with four stout rowers and pole- 

men, and made a trip down the river -to the sea. Spent from Satur- 
day till Monday at i^ilikimi, the sea-port of Fiikui, as the guest of the 
chief tea -merchant of the place, whose plantations extend over the 
hills for many acres. He sends seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of tea to Yokohama annually. The ocean scenery here is magnificent 
beyond description. A splendid natural sea-wall of columnar trap re- 
minded me of the “ Giant’s Causeway.” A lacquer-artist in Fukui has 
made sketches of the rock and shore scenery here, and is now making 
me a liandsome stand for my glass-sponges {Hyalonema ^niraUlis). It 
will have a scene from IMikuni on it. Fleets of fishing-boats were out 
on the blue winters. Tlie diving-girls, like mermaids, exhibited their 
pluck and skill by diving many fathoms down in the deep water of 
the rocky recesses ; or, strapping a basket on their backs, they swam 
far out, knife in hand, to reap a submarine harvest from the rocks. 
They returned in a half-hour, heavily laden with awabi (sea-ears) and 
spiral univalves. These they afterward roasted in their own shells, 
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and offered u,s. iVt the merchant’s home, decked In their best rolxjs 
and coifs, they danced and sutig their wild fisher’s songs for ns. Jn 
the ^dllage I saw a famous sculptor in wood, who was carving a liorsi^ 
in life size for a Shinto shrine. Though faulty in some details of 
anatomy, the fire and grace of motion were wonderfully life-like. In 
Fukui, the week before, I had seen an artist dip his long, little finger- 
nail in ink and draw figures on a fan, and wdth astonishing rapidity 
furnished a very spirited design of a horse in motion, after Hokusai’s 
‘St} e, A\ith but seven strokes, and a few sweeps of a wide brush for 
the mane and tail. 
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Tlie clK.ice of tlio former is Yamaoka Jiro ^ t oT, . 
or moiv, e<iually worthy, Kinamera Shirato + o, 
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The rice- Holds of the whole country are ua 
pulp, the paradise of polliwigs. An expanse “id- 

green covers iiuaiy parts of the valley. All th light 
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m seed-beds, which 


IS 


transplanted, 
are under water. 


He will find it, 


The liusbaudman casts his bread upon the w'at •• 
after many summer days, in November. TIqT' 

woods on Atago yama lively with music fun f. Parties make the 

ter. The. powdered ghis in the archeb o-alleXr^’ ^”^“®‘'^y Hugh- 
reaping a harvest of small change. Evebone ' t®^'Poises are 
M(t>/ '20tk — Four students arrived from Hi^o to^h^^ weather, 
here to study, on the recommendation of my fm^er- 
Numagawa, a young samurai of Kumamoto. 

Higo,” for he wears what is rare in Japan, a full h ^ “Bearded 
family is oonnectou by marriage wth the house 
prince’s beautiful wife is a Higo princess. !?»,. r., My 

Yainato type. ' ® perfect 

JuIt/ 4#/i.— Celebra. I the “glorious Fourth” to-da M 
American flag, and starting a new class in the schoei " ^ I’^^sing the 
brightest boys of th Sho Gakko, or secondary sehoor™?”*''^ 


from borne, eight wetsks from Philadelphia. 

touring the past month, a great many religious fesH, i 
t, t _ t,„ to, . .*= festivals 


Mail arrived 

sions have been held. I attended a Buddhisr sermon in P^’oies- 

prayer-ser^e in a private house ; a grand concert of m ^ 

four bonzes in full sacerdotal costume, with wind 
ments, in the m'bnastery ; and several private entertainm “stru- 

I find that both in houses and at picnics screens a ™ *'• 
article of furniture, and behind these couples who hav^^ T’ 
do may enjoy a tete-'a-Ute undisturbed. Besides ornament 'the" 

/ , • . , -- -™'y Privab-^ 

(whispering) sio^nifv +]i Of- . 

dential is being told. Wiiether the pair are lovers is not 

the" expression on the i.xe of the man is that of a love-l 

the young lady, whose coiffure betokens that she ic. and 

Hiatrimo- 


the purpose of alcoves or bay-windows for temporary / 
cut, the words “ sasame goto ” (whisperins*) sifyn^-p. '■« the 


^ He studied at Princeton, Troy, and Columbia School 
and is now an officer in the Department of Education. 

t He studied at Albany and Hoboken, and is now 
ment’s service. 


in New York, 
In the Imperial Govern- 
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ve , seems to be paying very close attention, as Iier face, and 
.S C I awn wltliin lier sleeve ,and to her neck, indicate. 

f ^ i‘^%ioiis service in the ball of the castle, a hand 

nitc b into mnsicians 2}layed the national hymn, many centuries 
the strangest and most weird , system of sounds I over Iieard. 
ve biiinto priests, in white robes, ofiered up the fruits of the sea- 
and solemnly read prayera written for the occasion. Over one 
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for the prosperity of the emniro r ®®>®d a prayer to 
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people for Washington wiTj, ’ ^ 

a man, and not as a military- hero 

War). Some Japanese imagL that Za 
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Juhj QtJi . — A typlioon {tai-fii) of frightful violence passed over the 
city last niglit. In the morning, the ^destruction of fences, roofs, and 
liouses was awful to behold. My gardens of American flowers and 
vegetables are ruined by the sharp shingles, torn .and hurled from the 
great roof by hundreds, as though by a tormentum or catapult. I 
learn that hundreds of junks have been wrecked, and lives lost along 
the coast. 


Samurai, in Kami-shimo Dress, saluting. 


July 11th , — The prince returned from Tokio to-day. Evidently, 
something more is in the political wdnd. The faces of the samurai 
and officials wear a solemn expression — “ sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” What can it be? Some coming event is casting 
its shadow before. 

July IGjfA. — This morning I met a Buddhist priest carrying a Yan- 
kee lamp and a can of Pennsylvania petroleum to the monastery. It 
seemed a symbol of more light, A. man was drowned in the river 
to-day. The people say a kappa dragged him down. 

To-day I saw a snake-charmer exhibit. A tortoise-tamer made his 
brood perform tricks : stand up on hind legs, march in various direc- 
tions, advance, retreat, stop, and climb over each other, at the tap of a 
drum. A great many other tricks, such as breaking a cobble-stone 
with the fist, walking on the edge of a sword and then swallowing it, 
feats of strength, astonishing poises, jugglery, etc., were performed at 
the grand fair and show on the river flats. At night, the gayly illu- 
minated refreshment booths and boats made the strand and river as 
lively as the imagination could well conceive. At the matmri in hon- 
or of the patron deity of the city, the procession of people w^as proba- 
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bl j four or five inilos long. All tbe singing-girls, actors, guilds, trades 
monasteries, anS many temples •were represented. Few or no sannirai 
were in the procession. Immense images of idols were dragged by 
the crowds; and the historic and legendary personages and tableaux 
were largely represented. It was a scene of wild mirth, drurikemiess, 
and paganism. ’ 

July IBth. — The thnnder-bolt has fallen ! The political earthqiialce 
has shaken Japan to its centre. Its effects are very visible here in 
Fukui. Intense excitement reigns in the homes of the samurai of the 
city to-day. I hear that some of them are threatening to kill Mitsuo- 
ka, who receives income for meritorious services in 1868, and who has 
long been the exponent of refonn an(| of national progress in Fukui. 

At ten o’clock this morning, a messenger from Tokio arrived at the 
}ian<Ko. Suddenly there was a commotion in the school. All the 
native teachers and officials were summoned to the directors’ room. 

I saw them a few minutes afterward. Pale faces and excited nerves 
were m the majority. The manner in which some of them strode to 
the door, thrust their swords into their belts, stepped into their clocks 
and set off with flowing garments aind silk coat-tails flapping to the 

hooks^’ pictures in Japanese 

An imperial proclamation just received orders that the hereditary 
incomes of the samurai be reduced, all sinecure offices abolished and 
«ie salaries thereto attached turned over to the imperial treasury. 
The number of officials is to be reduced to the lowest minimum! 
Ihe property ^of the han is to become that of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Fukui han is to be converted into a km, or prefecture, of 
Clovernment. All officials are to be ajipointed direct from 

The change affects me for the better. Hitheito the school direct- 
orate consisted of fourteen offioers. “With too many sailors the 
mat runs up a hill.” There are now only /o«r. An official from the 
waited upon me to announce that my four guards and eight 
gate-keepers are dismissed from office. I shall henfeforth have but 

M hundred to seventy. The incubus of yakuninerie is being thrown 

it'v rtnr ^ 

iS of t'lJT "" w T til® Old 

Man of the Sea. Hurra for the New Japan ! 

July 19tA.-In the school to-day, the absence of officials, and con- 
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sequeiitl}^ of fuss and interruption, in my department is remarlcable* 
The directors’ room is vacant. It is Itke the “ banquet-hall deserted.” 
In, the ken-clio,) the quorum is but a skeleton, compared with the fat 
body of the day before. The students tell me that some of the old 
men in the city are nearly crazy with anxiety : .a few violent fellows 
still wish to assassinate Mitsiioka and the other imperialists, who have 
been working to bring this state of things about. The respectable 
samurai, however, and the men of weight and influence, almost unani- 
mously approve of the milnido’s order. They say it is a necessity, 
not for Fukui, but for the nation, and that the altered national condi- 
tion and the times require it. Some of them talk exultingly about the 
future of Japan. They sa^q ‘‘ Now Japan will take a position among 
the nations like your country and England.” 

July 2bth, — This afternoon, one of the hen officials, Mr. Tsutsumi, 
who had just come from Tokio, called to see me. He spoke so clear- 
ly and distinctly that I understood his Japanese without calling in my 
interpreter. He bore a message from Mr. Katsu Aw’a. An American 
teacher. is desired for the school at Shidzuoka, in Suruga, In his let- 
tex', Mr. Katsu said, I desire a professional gentleman, regularly edu- 
cated, not a mechanic or clerk who has taken to teaching to pick up 
a living ; and, if possible, a graduate of the same school as yourself.” 
Evidently, Mr. Katsii understands the difference between a teacher and. 
a teacher.” 

I immediately wrote to my former classmate and fellow-traveler in 
Europe, Edward Warren Clark, A.M., offering him the position.* 

August lOth, — The prince (having returned from Tokio), his cham- 
berlain, and one karo dined with me to-day. In the morning, two of 
his pages, accompanied by seiwants, came to my house, biinging pres- 
ents. They consisted of the products of Echizen, rolls of line paper, 
muslin, and silk, a box of eggs and one of sponge-cake, an inlaid 
cake-box lacquered in several colors, a , case of three rare painted fans, 
all tied in silk napkins with red-and-white cord. The pidnce had also 
brought for me from Iwakura Tomomi, now IT Dai Jin (junior prime 
minister), an exquisitely beautiful gold-lacquered cabinet, adorned with 
sparrows and bamboo, cherry-blossoms, and variegated feathers. In 
one of the drawers were a number of perfumed fans of elegant man- 
ufacture. A letter from Mr. Iwakura accompanied the gift, begging 

* Mr. Clark accepted, arriving in Shidztioka in November, and for over three 
years was an earnest and fiiithful teacher. He was in Shidzuoka two years, and 
in Tokio, in the Imperial College, one year. 
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my acceptance aa a token of his regard for my care and instruction of 
his sons while in the United StStes. 

The prince laid aside his icy dignity as the dinner proceeded, after 
which conversation was prolonged for an hour or two, the guests pro- 
ducing theii- pipes, filling and emptying a great many of tile tiny sil- 
ver howls. On the prince rising to depart, his ministers fell down on 
hands and knees until Matsndaii-a had reached the door, where his 
sandal and lantern hearers were awaiting his appearance. Then the 
officers rose and accompanied him to his norimono. One of the forty- 
five million princes of the United States, standing erect, shook hands 
with the nobleman, bid him good-bye, and invited him to come again. 
In accordance with native etiquette, the guests send some trifling 
token of acknowledgment the day after an entertainment— egg^ 
sponge-cake, a fish, or other gift — as a sort of “return call.” "^On 
meeting, the favored one salutes his late host, saying, ^^Sendatte ariga- 
to” (“Thank you for your kindness received a few days ago”). 

August \5th . — The thermometer has ranged from 95 ° to 99 ° at 
3 P.M. during several days of last week. All Fukui goes to sleep in 
the middle of the day. I occasionally walk out in the early after- 
noon, seeing scores of houses and shops open, but perfectly quiet 
their inmates, often rotund sylphs, as in Hokusai’s sketch, being stretch- 



The Siesta. 


ed on the floor asleep, not always in the most graceful position 
There are very few flies to trouble them. Japan seems to be sino-u’ 
iariy free from these pests. At night, mosquitoes are numerous hun- 
gry, and of good size. The people are well provided with mosquito- 
nets, which are large, like the room itself, and made to fit it. I 
that the leap-year hint of a Japanese widow to a favored suitor which 
mak 0 s him happy is, that “ her mosquito-net is too large, Th^ 
folks smoke the pests out. It is curious that the Japanese word for 
mosquito {ha) and an interrogation-point {Jea) is the same. 

At night the common people assemble in rings of from a score to 
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a liundred, and dance in slow measure, clapping hands and singing. 
The young folks especially, of both s#xes, like this fun. 

A Japanese city during hot weather affords excellent opportunities 
for the study of breathing statuary. The laborers often strip to the 
loin-cloth, the women to the -waist. Even the young girls and maid- 
ens just rounding into perfection of form often sit half nude ; think- 
ing it no desecration to expose the body from the waist up. They 
seem to be utterly unaware of any impropriety. Certainly they are 
innocent in their own eyes. Is the Japanese virgin “an Eve before 
the fall?” 

Among the games played in public is dakiu (polo), which is very 
ancient in Japan. An immense crowd of spectators, prince, princess, 
lords and ladies, gentlemen, people, priests and students, gathered in- 
side the riding course to see the game of “ dakiu ” played. I had one 
of the best seats given me in the pavilion occupied by the daimid 
and his gentlemen in waiting. Every body was dressed handsomely, 
the weather perfect, the scene animating. Judges and scorers were in 




f - ' dismounted. Occasionally 

^ .. ^ 

1^ ■ . iision of excited animals ' 

■ against eacli otlier was fre- 

■ V f quent* The balls flew back- 

ward and forward, up and 

but one ball left. Twelve 
^ horses contested 

■ ■ ■ ^ j^w for it The Heike won the 

first game, having thrown 
all the thirty-six white balls 
^ over tlieir wicket, while 

the Genji had three red 
t>alls left on the ground. 
p ^ Three games were played, 

\ § the Genji -winning two. 

I \ The prizes, awarded by the 

k 3 prince, were a roll of silk, 

p helmet, a porcelain vase, 

■ c and autograph scrolls. 

1 -Ajugiist 28^/^. — I have 
^ returned .from a trip to 

§ Hakuzan (Shiro yama, 

J%> @ Kaga. Emori and Iwa- 

huchi accompanied me. I 
^ spent eight days among 

^ the mountains, being the 

first foreigner who has ever 
ascended Hakuzan. It is 
Jiine thousand three hun- 
: twenty feet high 

'• imperfect method ,of 

F ' measurement, with only a 

thermometer. At any rate, 

; V : p '■ ■■¥■:' ; . the surmise of Humboldt, 

' , ; ^ and even the Japanese of 

this coast, that Hakuzan is higher than Fuji, is disposed of. At the 
top wtjfe a Buddhist shrine^ strongly built and handsomely furnished. 
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I spent the night in a lint near the summit, in which some forty 
pilgrims slept besides my two sen'ants. The scenery from the edge 
of the extinct crater, which was full of snow and water,, was grand ; 
but the mountain torrents, water -falls, and vistas lower down "hord- 
ed the greatest pleasure. I passed villages full of girls reeling silk. 
The crops of tobacco, indigo, hemp, rice, etc., promise to he lux- 
uriant. In the towns , dense crowds lined the streets to see the 
foreigner. At the hotels the dainty ]Emori, in settling bills, never 
handles money, hut folds the sum neatly in white paper, and ties 
it with the ceremonial red-and-white cord, and lays it on a traj', de- 
parting with many bows. I noticed many ja-kago (“ snake-baskets ”), 



Rope-dikes, or “Snake-baskets.” 


or ropes of stones, used as piers and jetties to preserve river -hanks 
from being washed away by flood or current. They are of split bam- 
boo, plaited in cylindrical nets, from ten to one hundred feet long, the 
meshes being just the size to retain large pebbles. They are cheap, 
durable, and efficient. In some parts of Japan, notably along the To- 
kaido, there are miles of embankments formed by them. 

At Daishoji a number of exiled “ Christians ” from IJrakami, near 
Nagasaki, are confined. I w'as not allowed to see them. At the sul- 
phur baths of 1 amanaka, a noted watering-place, were a number of no- 
blemen with their families. I also visited Sabae, Katsuyama, Ono, Ma- 
rhoka, all large towns, in Echizon. At Sabae we were entertained in 
splendid style at the temple hostelry. The entire country is very rich 
in historical, legendary, mythic, and holy associations, and my enjoy- 
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ineiit was intense tlironghout. Tlie Daiinio of Maruoka is a descend- 
ant of tlie Daimlo of Hizen, friemd of tlie Jesuits in the sixteenth cent- 
ury, ^ .. 

September BOth. — My new ‘‘foreign’^ house was finished some days 
ago. It was first visited by the prince and his officers, who enjoyed a 
luncheon, a social smoke, and a view of the mountains from the veran- 
da. They wished to study foreign house at leisure. The scenery 



My House in jPnkui. 


of the river, up the valley— the mormtains to the west and south, snow- 
olad Hatuzan to the north, the city and castle, towers, moats, and walls 
—is very fine. Then, for three days, hy official permission, the house 
was thrown^ open to public inspection. People from the city and 
country folks from afar flocked m, crowds to see how mankind in 
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‘‘ cmlked countries ” live. The refresliment- venders, the ml who 
checked clogs, sandjs, and umbrellas, did a thriving bu* iness ProM 
bly twenty thousa^ people have inspected my ne: house, 
xxitir til6 IftSt TlCtTUllodo I TIPVAr f To *+• *1 i in 

« I ^ po„e™. jrneTr,'’.:: :c: 

ii6ys, tiled loof, wall-paper, etc., are of thA KAO+ a • i t 

grates, mantel-pieMs, glass windows, wardrobes’, etc.rmakra coVS 
comfortable dwe lino- for the ;nmo+.j „ u 

*1 ' inmate, as well as a standino- educntnr n-f 

the native public.* Extension tsKlo „i • i , eaucatoi ot 
f ; ■ ^ ®nairs, book -cases and other 

“rrcrr’T 

] T\' 1 iV* exact leproduction of the writino-desk of 

picture in The London Illmtrated Hews, came from the same skillful 

hands, and now adorns my study. ‘ killful 

To-morrow Fukui bids farewell to feudalism. On the next dav we 
shall be in a province without a urinee Th^ . ^ ine next daj we 

Til £ 1 • . prince, xho era of loyal tv is nassod 

The era of patriotism has come To rior th^ • ^ passed. 

of We, 

gold-lacquered m shell-fish designs, which he begged me to LeZ -T^ 

- of n.” 's ji-r p~»oo i. r»“: 

Octobet la^.— From an eariy hour this morning, the samurai in kami- 

for the English tet^L'fone "ao 

abolition of feudalism and the eentmlization o * ’ The 

tire scheme. Mr. Alfred Lucy an E^nllish ^ the on- 

er for about two months left Pnl-ni m o®“Weman, who had been my eo-labor- 
to introduce Eughsl mrthodfof a. 1 u ^t^uoku, 
never reached our Lll capitM SeutnlntT/^lf P’^Tsician 

Regiment, was retained iuTokio bvthp Tmnf. • i of the Tenth English 

Fukui became immeul “ain i^ail f What was loss to 

wish to study the langua|e of the othef ?he“o Oaf 

nmes, one thousand pages, or “Guide to ''“I' 

Mr. Brinekley, English officer of artmew trfn efht 

I believe, the first original work written >s, 

It is a masterpiece of scholarshin There ere language by a foreigner. 

Which Mr. Biickley mt itXa « e “100,^7 
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shlmo (ceremonial dress) have been preparing for the farewell, and 
have been assembling in the erfe. I went over to the main hall at 
nine o’clock. I shall never forget the impressive scene. All the slid- 
ing paper partitions separating the rooms were removed, making one 
vast area of matting. Arranged in the order of their rank, each in 
his starched robes of ceremony, with shaven-crown, and gun-hammer 
top-knot, with hands clasped on the hilt of his sword resting upright 
before him as he sat on his knees, were the three thousand saniurai 
of the Fukni clan. Those bowed heads were busy with the thought 
born of the significance of the scene. It was more than a farewell to 
their feudal lord. It was the solemn burial of the institutions under 
which their fathers had lived for seven hundred years. Each face 
seemed to wear a far-away expression, as if their eyes were looking 
into the past, or striving to probe an uncertain future. 

I fancied I read their thoughts. The sword is the soul of the samu- 
rai, the samurai the soul of Japan. Is the one to be ungirt from its 
place of honor, to be thrown aside as a useless tool, to make way for 
the ink-pot and the ledger of the merchant? Is the samurai to be- 
oome less than the trader? Is honor to be reckoned less than money ? 
Is the spirit of Japan to be abased to the level of the sordid foreign- 
ers who are draining the wealth of Japan ? Our children, too, what is 
to become of them ? Must they labor and toil, and earn their own 
bread ? What are we to do when our hereditary pensions are stop- 
ped, or cut down to a beggar’s pittance? Must we, ^vhose fathers 
were glorious knights and warriors, and whose blood and spirit we 
inherit, he mingled hopelessly in the common herd ? Must we, who 
would starve in honorable poverty rather than marry one of our 
daughters to a trader, now defile our family line to save our lives and 
fill our stomachs ? What is the future to bring us ? 

These seemed to be the thoughts that shadowed that sea of dark 
faces of waiting vassals. One could have heard a pin drop after the 
hush that announced the coming of the daimio. 

Matsudaira Mochiake, late Lord of Echizen, and feudal head of the 
Fukui clan, who was to-morrow to be a private nobleman, now ad- 
vanced down the wide corridor to the main hall. He was a stern- 
visaged man of perhaps thirty-five years of age. He was dressed in 
purple satin bakama, with inner robe of white satin, and outer coat of 
silk crape of a dark slate hue, embroidered on sleeve, back, and breast 
with the Tokugawa crest. In his girdle was thrust the usual side- 
arm, a waMzmhiyOV dirk, the hilt of which was a carved and frosted 
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mass of solid gold. His feet, cased in white socks, moved noiselessly 
over tliG matting. As lie passed, eve*y head was bowed, every SAvord 
laid prone to the riglit, and Matsudaira, with deep but unexpressed 
emotion, advanced amidst the ranks of his followers to the centre of 
the main hall. There, in a brief and noble address, read by his chief 
minister, the history of the clan and of their relations as lord and vas- 
sals, the causes which had led to the revolution of 1868, the results of 
which had restored the imperial house to power, and the inikado^s rea- 
sons for ordering the territorial princes to restore their fiefs, Avere 
tersely and eloquently recounted. In conclusion, he adjured all his 
folloAvers to transfer their allegiance Avholly to the mikado and the 
imperial house. Then, Avishing them all success and prosperity in 
their neAv relations, and in their persons, their families, and their es- 
tates, in chaste and fitting language he bid his folloAvers solemn fare- 
well. 

On behalf of the samurai, one of their number then read an ad- 
dress, expressive of their feelings, containing kindly references to the 
prince as their foiiner lord, and declaring their purpose henceforth to 
be faithful subjects of the mikado and the imperial house. 

This terminated the ceremony. The ex-daimi5 and his ministers 
then left the castle hall, and he proceeded to the residence of the 
American instructor. I met and Avelcomed him, and he sat down for 
a feAV minutes. He thanked me cordially for my efforts to instruct 
the young men of Fukui, and invited me to Ausit him in Tokio. In re- 
turn, I expressed my indebtedness for his many kindnesses to me, and 
then, after the manner of American politeness and Japanese courtesy, 
we exchanged farewells. 

October 2d, — The Avhole city seems to be astir to-day. The streets 
are crowded with citizens in their best clothes, and thousands are in 
from the country. They have come to see their prince for the last 
time. It is a farewell gathering. Many hundreds of old men, Avom- 
en, and children are weeping. A regiment of one thousand men es- 
cort him to Takefu, tAvelve miles off. A few faithful retainers, his 
physician ITashimoto, and his body-servants accompany him to To- 
kio. A similar scene to that of to-day has probably been witnessed 
in many castled cities in Japan during this month. ^ 


* In a few bans the people rebelled against the orders of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, refusing to let their prince depart; but in general every farcAvell and de- 
parture was sad, quiet, and decorous. 
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December 1st — Great cliangcs have taken place in tlie city since 
tlie departure of tlie prince, antltlie cliiinge of the hmi (feiulal tenure) 
into hen (prefecture of the Imperial Governnieut). Mo>i ..f the hin-]i 
officers have been called by the Imperial Goveniiuem to 'Fokif., Mp- 
siibka is now mayor of Tokio. Ogtisawura, TsutsunFu and several i.tb- 
ers have been made officials of other ken. It is the polirv of the 
ernment to send the men of one ken to act as ollieers in another, mid 
thus break up local prejudices. It is :i grand i.lett. Sasaki Gon’rokn 
has been called to a position in the Deitarlmeiit of Pui.lic Works. 
Many of the best teachers in the school have ln-eii given official iilaces 
in the capital. My best friends and l.elpers htive le'ft F.tkui ; and now 
my advanced students, their support at home b(>ing m. longer suffi- 
cient, are leaving to seek their fortune in Yok.diiima or Tokio. Mv 
classes are being depleted. Fukui is no longer the capital of a prince 
It IS simply an inland city. I can not blame the young men for wish- 
ing to see the new life and civfiization of the nation at the ports and 
capital, but my loneliness and sense of exile increase daily. Since the 
OTmmer— so I am told— over seven hundred families have left Fukmi 
lokio IS making up in population the loss of Yedo in 1862, when the 
tomios withdrew. I have not over half of my -best students left. 

Ind th^n7r^° "" disbanded, and the gunpowder works 
Iffo Three companies of imperial troops, 

he nat ffl 7 7 ’ a«d 

c irrehl t standard, now 

occupy be city barracks. The old local and feudal privileo-cs are be- 

The n i the country 

mio So "P 

old faith. All endeavoring to convert the people to the 

enced by Buddhism 'which have been in any way influ- 

L m ™'"' ‘■1 w i«vekd, ,»d 

and fevery^thing left in, 4 demolished, 

raps and a marble model' of Pnii. M ^ 

ot hM]i. . Ah the horses in the stables of the 
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cian liave been disposed of at auction. Every tiling pertaining to feu- 
dal Fukui is passing away. Japan is becoming unitiedt Nevertlieiess, 
it causes some local suffering, and tlie poverty of many families, once 
in comfort, is increasing. 

, JDecemher loth , — The wild ducks and geese have come back from 
Yezo, and are thick in the fields. Great numbers of them are capt- 
ured by the samurai, who go out 
at early morning and at sunset, on 
the hills around the city, armed 
with a huge triangular net, set ii; 
a bamboo frame and pole. A 
dexterous hunter can throw this 
up twenty feet in the air. Thus 
outspread, the flying birds are en- 
tangled. This is called on 
(hunting on the heights). Some 
men can take two ducks at once, 
or snare a fat goose at a throw, but many fail or wait in vain. The 
eligible places of vantage are bought for a trifling tax from the hen. 
To ward off the damp, the fowlers dress in grass coat and wide rush 
hat. Every morning I see them coming over the bridge. With pole, 
tunic, and hat slung on back like shields, they appear as old warriors 
in battle array. It is said that on certain nights the headless ghosts 
of Shibata and his ^varriors ride on horseback over this bridge into his 
old castle grounds. The country people imagine they can hear the clat- 
ter of hoofs, and see this troop of headless horsemen, on certain still 
nights; but, although I have lived seven months on the site of his old 
castle in which he died, I never beheld the old hero’s shade ; nor have 
I been tempted to scare any native Ichabod Crane by playing Erom 
Bones, though pumpkins are plentiful here. 

December %hth , — Yesterday a party of students cut down young 
pines, hemlock boughs, cryptomeria, arbor -vitae, and other greenery, 
and decked my house, in and out, in Christmas garb. The large steel 
plate of “American Authors” received especial honor. My cook and 
his family and the students last night hung up their tahi (mitten- 
socks, or “foot -gloves”), in lieu of stockings. This morning they 
found them overflowing with American good things, both sweet to 
the palate and useful to the hand. Santa Claus did not even forget 
the tiny white socks of little Chenkey, who is alternately dumfounded 
and uproariously merry. 




ance with my invitation. I kept open house for ali, and told tiieiii or 
Chrisfs birth, life, work, and death. Many had never heard of Christ 
except as part of the Jashumon (corrupt sect), on the kosatsu, which 
hang near the main gate of the city. One bright boy, after peering 
around the house, vainly seeking something, finally whispered in my 
ear, “ Where is your god-house f ’ 

January Ith^ 1872. — The city to-day s^varms with country people. 
An immense festival in honor of Shinran is being held. The streets 
are crowded, and the shops in full blast. The Shin temples are pack- 
ed with people. Even the porch and steps and temple yards are full 
of pious folk. In the large kitchens attached to the temple are a 
number of iron boilers, each containing several bushels of rice. Vege- 
tables ax'e being cooked in other pots, and many hundreds of hungry 
folks are eating in the refectory, some bringing their own food. The 
priests very politely took me through the rear part of the temple, be- 
yond the splendid altar, wdiere I could see the vast crowd, and through 
the quarters occupied by the resident bonzes. The sight of so many 
thousand faces of people with hands clasped in prayer, with their 
rosaries, murmuring their petitions Namu Amida Butsu in the 
great hall ; then of the hundreds of hungry people feeding ; children 
and families resting — many of them had ^valked from ten to twenty 
miles ; the cooks in the fire-light, begrimed with the smoke and sweat 
of the kitchen ; the waiters hurrying to and fro ; the receiving and 
counting of money, made a picture of Buddhism in its popular phases 
I can never forget. 

January 10 th . — Some months ago I addressed a communication to 
the Minister of Public Instruction in Tokio, urging the establishment 
of a polytechnic school, giving plans and a few details. Evidently 
such an enterprise has already been determined upon. To-day I re- 
ceived a letter from the Mayor of Tokio, intimating that I was to be 
invited to the capital to fill a position in such a school. Another let- 
ter, by the same mail, from the Minister of Education, through tiie 
foreign superintendent of the Imperial College, invited me to fill one 
of the professorships in the polytechnic school (Shem Mon Gakko) 
about to be formed. An immediate answer is expected. 

January was called to the hm-cho to-day, the sanji ex- 

pressing their urgent wish that I should remain in Fukui, stating also 
that the citizens of Eukui, anticipating the invitation from Toki5, had 
petitioned the h&nnM officials to keep the American teacher in Fnlnfi 
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if possible. Having, however, lost most of my best friends and ad- 
vanced students from the city, and the loneliness having become al- 
most intolerable, I have resolved to go to Tokio. For over six months 
I have not seen one of my own race. The tax on the nervous system 
of being isolated, looked at as a stranger and a curiosity, made the 
target of so many eyes, and the constant friction and chafing of one 
Caucasian against a multitude of sharp angles of an Asiatic civilization, 
as represented by servants, petty ofiicials, and ignorant people ; and 
the more delicate work of polite fencing with intellectual rapiers 
against cultured men educated under other systems of morals and 
ideas ; the ruin of temper and principle which such a lonely life 
threatens, are more than I wish to attempt to bear, when duty as well 
as pleasure seems to invite me to the capital. 

From the people, officers, and students I have received kindness 
and attentions both unexpected and undeserved. I find in them most 
of the tenderest feelings that soften and adorn human nature. Con- 
fidence, sympathy, respect, even affection from my students, have been 
lavishly bestowed. I have never had a quarrel with any one, nor have 
I been injured or insulted in any way. 

January From morning till night my house was thronged 

with people in the city— students, officials, mothers, fathers, and chil- 
dren, relatives of the students — who came to bid me good-bye. Ev- 
ery one of them, according to custom, brought a present, sometimes 
handsome and costly. In return, each received a trifie or refreshments, 
of which the solid remnants were wrapped in wvhite paper, put into 
the sleeve, and carried away, as is the habit. “ Leavings are lucky,’^ 
saith the Japanese proverb. 

During my life in a feudal city in Japan far away from foreigners, 
I have seen the Japanese at home. It has sometimes seemed to me, 
in my walks through the old castle, or along the moats, or upon the 
ramparts, in the cemeteries, in the houses of the people, on the mount- 
ains, in my rides through the villages, that I was in fairy-land or in a 
dream. Yet these people are just like ourselves, their hearts the same 
as ours. Their emotions and traits, both noble and despicable, are twin 
to those which belong to mankind between the Alleghanies and the 
Atlantic. Tliis is a trite truism. Yet in its truth consists its novelty. 
When men of differing climes and nations see behind each other’s 
mail of codes, manners, education, and systems their common human- 
ity, the hope of their dwelling in peace as children of one Father is 
no longer a chimera. 
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January 22(?, 18Y2.— A pitiless blast. Snow drifting in heaps, aiid 
whirling fine dust. Baggage -earners have gone ahead. Forty stu- 
dents wait to escort me to Morinoshita {Beneath the Grove), three 
miles distant. On Oaimio Avenue a crowd of officials, citizens, and 
lads wait to say farewell. 

Sayomras and good wishes are e.xchanged with mutual regret. The 
line of march is over New Bridge. In Boat-landing Street snow lies 
eight feet deep, with constant additions from the house-tops. Out on 
the plain, past the city, the blast is horizontal, its force overpow'ering, 
its sting terrible. It is difficult to keep the path. The cold is in- 
tense. Yet the students jest, laugh, and sing lively.songs, as though 
on a summer’s day. 

At Morinoshita we halt. The younger students retarn to Fukni. 
Our party and six others push on to Takefu. Here a farewell ban- 
quet is given me. Fourteen tables are set. Two hours of fun and 
cozy comfort pass. The hotel is warm. It seems madness to go out 
in the storm. Yet I will go. 

We send out for kagos or horses. We can get neither. Not a 
man will venture, even a ri. for triple the price. Ve lose two hours 
in waiting, and at four o’clock set out on foot. One mile of flounder- 
ing, and our strength is strained. It is getting dark. The landscape 
is level white. Even the stone idols are snowed up. No field, water- 
course, house, bush, or shrine is in sight. We can not see a hundred 
feet before us, even where the furious wind allows us to look ahead. 
W e have lost the path. Our case is desperate. To advance or return 
is alike impossible. Total darkness is imminent. To spend the night 
here is to freeze. But look ! a lantern glimmers in the distance. We 
shout. The sounds are twusted out of our mouths, and swept into the 
snow-drift. Slowly the lantern vanishes, and Wth it our hopes disap- 
pear. ^ 

Night swoops on us. For another hour we flounder, vainly seeking 
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the path. >Ve arc on the edge of despair. Bearded Higo,” calm 
and bravCj is vigorously punching the snow to find bottom. Eureka ! 
He has struck the path*. ’ Ho pick of miner or drill of engineer ever 
struck gold or oil with intenser joy. We mount the crest of safety 
from our white abyss. Our leader keeps the ridge : we follow. We 
are often blown off or fall out, but his cane is surer than witch-hazel 
or divining-rod. We wade a mile farther. A shout from “ Bearded 
Higo ” announces a village. We peer through the blast. A house- 
gable looms up. Well named is Iinadziiku (Now we rest). We 
crouch under the porch while one hies in quest of an inn. We enter 
not a palace; but cheery welcome glorifies host and liouse. We 
shake off, doff, and sit at the hearth, watching the cookery. Kice, 
bean-cheese, daikon, mushroom, fish, are served. Then we take up our 
beds, and walk. With feet under kotatsu, come rosy slumbers and 
dreams of home. 

January 23c?. — Snow, snow, snow. Inouye has hired for me' eight 
stalwart men, grasping staves, and shod with snow-shoes of birch 
boughs, two feet long, one foot wide, and well wattled, wlio wait at 
the door. Their leader punches the drifts for a footing, which on the 
mouiitains is tolerable, on the plains fearfully bad, often through slush 
and icy water. I wear straw boots : though wet, they keep the feet 
warm. After some miles, we tug up a steep pass wdth a warm name, 
Yunoo (Hot-water Tail). Chattering girls, in rival inns, give us noisy 
w'elcome. We sit down, drink tea, and gossip. A priest on his way to 
Takefu last night lost his path, and froze to death. A postman was 
struck by an avalanche, knocked down, hurt, and nearly smothered. 

We resume our march. Many tracks of avalanches, tw^enty feet 
wide, are seen. One crashes and tumbles just in front of us. I notice 
that the clapboard roofs of houses are weighted down by stones, like 
those on Swiss chalets. The tracks of boar, bear, foxes, and monkeys 
are numerous. It is the hunter’s harvest-time. Dressed carcasses are 
on sale in every village. I wonder how a Darwinian steak would taste. 

Ho, thank you ; no monkey for me !” is my response to an invitation 
to taste ray ancestors. Oood people, you need “ science ” to teach 
you what cannibals you are. 

At 1.30 p.M. we reach Imajo. At the huge fire-place, I warm and 
smoke myself till I learn how it feels to he a dried herring. Our 
food is sauced with hunger and hospitality. Verily, it is delightful 
to meet unspoiled Japanese, who have never encountered cinlization 
or drunken sailors. 
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At 3.30 I moimt a liorse who lias two legs and no tail. Tlie sad- 
dle— a bundle of straw — rests on tlnf man’s loins. I bestride bim, 
my legs on bis bips, and arms round bis neck I can cboke bim if 1 
like. I grip him tightly at dangerous places. These mountaineers 
tbink notbing of tbis work of carrying a man of sixteen-stone weight. 
Eacb man bas a staff to prop me up when be stops to blow and rest. 
Biding man-back is pleasant, unless tbe animal {ipptki) is extravagant 
with pomatum, or bis bead-kercbief and tbe wasb-tub are strangers. 
Tbe borse-men carry us one ri. Snow is too deep : I dismount and 
plod on. Among solemn groves of pine, walls of rocks and bills, 
darkness falls; but tbe moon silvers tbe forest, burnisbes tbe snow, 
reveals mystic shadows. Our six bearers light four huge torches of 
rice-straw leaves and twigs, ten feet long and six inches thick. Tbe 
lurid glare lights up tbe gorges. Prismatic splendors dance in the 
red fire-light. Snow crystals and pendant icicles become chandeliers. 
Intense fatigue can not blind me to tbe glories of this nigbt-marcb. 

At nine o’clock tbe path is but a few inches wide. To miss a step 
is a serious matter. It plunges me to my waist in soft snow. Tbe 
bearers pull or pry me out. Every step is misery. Another seems 
an impossibility. Yet none else of tbe party says a word. Admira- 
ble is the spirit of, the Japanese in hardship. Tbe last ri is torture to 
me. At last a light gleams above us. We file through tbe village 
street. Kindly welcome and tender care are mine from all. Sabei 
undresses me. like a child. My limbs no sooner free, I sink, exhaust- 
ed, asleep. 

January — I am too stiff to stand. I feel like singing the col- 

lege-song, “ Saw my leg off,” and with emphasis on tlie word “ short.” 
I bobble about for a few minutes. My joints relax. Our path lies 
through glorious valleys charged with vitalizing air. Amidst such 
scenery I forget my limbs. We bear tbe shouts of hunters. At ten 
o’clock we leave Echizen and enter Omi. In the village, at which we 
dine on wild-pork steaks, omelet, rice, and turnips, snow lies level with 
tbe eaves, shields of bamboo making a corridor between snow and 
bouses. Our host, Nakano Ka-vvaebi, bas speared eight bogs since 
snow fell. Strings of dried persimmons bang from Ms rafters like 
dried apples in an old-time New England kitchen. They look and 
taste like figs. Tbe small boys are crazy with delight at the strange 
sight of a foreigner. A feint to scare them scatters tbe crowd and 
leaves a dozen sprawling in tbe snow. At.Tsubae we spend tbe 
night. Tbe inns are full. Our rooms are poor. Tbe nomi [Pulex 
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irritans) lite ^nusually hard. ^ This is a rare behavior for them in 
winter. 

Jduudfy 25th » — IBrenlvfnst is flavored witli fiiii and briglit ej es. 
An extremely pretty, pearly -teethed, sweet -voiced, and bright -eyed 
(Tiri waits on us. Her merry laugh and chatter make amends foi 
shabby quarters. An unusually generous fee from the foreigner is on 
account of her reminding him of bright eyes in the home land. Faces 
here in Japan recall familiar faces long known, and every phase of 
character in New York is duplicated here. 

We are descending the highlands of Echizen and Omi to the plains 
of Mino and Owari. Y7eather grows warmer, villages more numer- 
ous, road more regular. We are in a silk region. Plantations of 
mulberry-trees, cut to grow only six feet high, abound. Lake Hiwa 
lies in the distance, a picture of blue massively framed in mountains. 
Dining at Kinomoto (Foot of the Tree), we embark in kagos. In these 



How we rode to Odani. 


vehicles I always fall asleep at the wrong end ; my head remaining 
wide awake, while my feet are incorrigibly somnolent. I lie in all 
shapes, from a coil of rope to a pair of inverted dividers, with head 
wrapped from the cold and hardly enough face visible to make a mon- 
key. In the fine hotel at Odani, the old lady hostess is very mother- 
ly to her first foreign guest, until I settle in kotatsu in the “ daimio’s 
chamber,” with maps and books on the floor, when she resumes her 
spectacles and sewing. Round the room hang gilt and lacquered tab- 
lets of the lords and nobles who have lodged at this house. My 
princess card is among them. The old lady brings me sheets of paper 
to write my name, poetry, wise saws, etc., upon, as mementoes. After 
supper, Inouye fights Ms battles o’er.” A bullet grazed his fore- 
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head in the campaign of 1868-70. The students recount the lore of 
the places passed, and the Guai harratives. “To-morrow,” says 
Inouye, “ we shall cross the battle-field of SeMgahara.” 

January — We have left the snow behind us. Through mul- 

berry plantations, over dark and loamy soil, we pass under the shad- 
ow of Ibuki yama, his glorious form now infolded with clouds, now re- 
vealed in sunshine. We pass the tomb of beautiful Told wa, mother 
of Yoritomo. Every step is historic ground. The study of topog- 
raphy is a wmnderful help to the imagination. We are now on Ja- 
pan’s greatest battle-field. The war panorama of October, 1600, ap- 
pears before me. Here stood the head -quarters of lyeyasu; there 
were the lines of battle ; over that road the army of the league march- 
ed to take up their position ; and beyond stood the Jesuit monas- 
tery where, botanists say, Portuguese plants grow, and flowers bloom. 
Here sat the victor who knotted the cords of his helmet. 

We are now on the Tokaido. This I see at once, from its width, 
bustling air, and number of tea-houses. Over this road tramped the 
armies of lyeyasu, plodded the missionaries of the Cross and Keys, 
moved the processions of the daimios, advanced the loyal legions from 
Fushimi to Hakodate. To-day a different sight makes my heart beat . 
and my eyes kindle. Emerging from a year’s exile, here, in the heart 
of Japan, I see before me telegraph-poles ; their bare, grim, silent maj- 
esty is as eloquent as pulses of light. The electric wires will soon con- 
nect the sacred city of the Sun Land with the girdle that clasps the 
globe. Verily, Puck, thou hast kept thy word even in Japan. Morse, 
thou hast another monument. 

A glorious sunset writes in prophecies of purple and gold the 
weather “ probabilities ” for the remainder of my journey. At* Ogaki 
— the persimmon of lyeyasu — “ the splendor falls on castle w^alls,” and 
evening glow gilds the old towers as we enter the historic gate-ways. 
We spend the night here. 

January — I meet many of the jin-riki-shas of modern, and 

pass a grassy mound of skulls and skeletons, the memorial of some 
battle in ancient, Japan. The road, lined with pine-trees, which over- 
arch and interlace, seems like a great cathedral aisle. * We pass over 
long embankments, eighteen feet high and forty feet wide, made to 
keep off the tidal waves which sometimes arise. At Okoshi, we leave 
Mino, and enter Owari, with its many large towns and cities. At 
Kujosu we visit Nobiinaga’s old castle. At 4 p.m. we enter Nagoya, 
the fourth largest city in Japan,, with the finest castle outside of Tokio. 
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January 2%th. — White Fuji, sixty miles distant, rises before me 
like a revelation. Almost simultaneously on my right I behold the 
sea, broad, blue, myriad-siniling. Thalatte ! > Thalatte / I have not seen 
the Pacific, nor Fuji, for very nearly a year. At Araii, we take boat 
and cross an arm of the sea, to a town famous for its shell-fish. I send 
a letter to Clark at Shidzuoka. We are no\ in the coldest part of 
the year, called to, but when near Hamamatsu (Strand -pine) two 
runners, naked to the breech-cloth, whizz past me. On the shoulders 
of each is a live fish wrapped in straw. Epicures in Hamamatsu like 
to eat fish fresh from the net, within an hour of capture, and human 
legs take the place of the lightning express. The fleet postman is 
also clothed only in a suit of cuticle with loin-strap. A bundle of let- 
ters IS slung on a pole over his shoulder. In the city we meet many 
natives between boots and hats, in the toggery, or a travesty of the 
tight clothes, of civilization. I see condensed milk, beer, Yankee 
clocKs, buttons, petroleum; pictures of Abraham Lincoln, Bismarck, 
George Washington, Gladstone ; English cutlery and umbrellas ; and 
French soap, brandy, and wine. 

Fishermen seem to comprise the bulk of population in Totomi. 
Millions of small fish lie drying along shore, to be used as manure.' 
The women are busy weaving cotton cloth in narrow breadths on rude 
looms. The salt-makers go to the surf with buckets, saturate patches 
of sand repeatedly with sea -water, which, evaporated by solar heat 
and wind, leaves a highly impregnated sand, which is leached, and the 
strong brine boiled down or sun-evaporated. In the morning, fisher- 
men keep watch on the hills till they descry the incoming shoals, when 
they descend and catch them. Sweet-potatoes are nlentifnl h^rA 
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cleaning. To us travelers, who are usually at windward of the mat- 
beaters and sweepers, it occasions muclx dust, and more disgust. In a 
village noted for silk, crapes, and embroidery, I make purchases, as 
souvenirs of my journey, as the Japanese invariably do. I also meet 
t\fO signs of the new national life; they are postage-stamps and silver 
j W dollars. 

Jamtnr^j SOtli, — Start from Matsuyama. Clark will be coming from 
Shidzuoku to-day to meet me. Who shall catch first sight of the oth- 
er? At 3.30 P.M., while passing over a long mountain pass, I roll out 
of my kago, to relieve the bearers and enjoy the exercise. I walk far 
ahead of my party. As I turn a rocky angle, I see him far ahead, 
leading his horse down a slippery path. A shout is answered by a 
halloo. In a moment more two old college chums, fellow-travelers in 
Europe, and co-workers in Japan, are in each other’s arms. Our par- 
ties soon meet, and Sliimojo, Clark’s interpreter, exchanges his horse 
for my kago. Two “ to-jins,” instead of one, astonish the natives as 
we gallop over the T ikaido into Shidzuoka,"* the exile city of the 
Tokugawa. (Poor Slump jo, “ one of the sweetest and gentlest spirits 
that ever quitted or tenanted a human form,” now sleeps in one of the 
grave-yards in Tokio.) Old memories and new experiences make busy 
tongues. Our chat is prolonged far into the night. My sleep is un- 
troubled wdth dreams or earthquakes. 

* January Slst, — To-day is for sight-seeing. I visit lyeyasu’s old 
castle, the school, the temples. I see the presents brought by Com- 
modore Perry. Here is a sewing-machine wdth tarnished plates and 
rusty shuttles. There arc maps, one of my native Pennsylvania and 
of Philadelphia, as they were in 1851. Here is a spectroscope, given 
before Bunsen and Kirchoiff added to the alphabet of elements or an- 
alyzed the’ sun. There is also a miscellaneous array of English and 
other presents, including a gilt model of Victoria’s crown. It awakes 
a curious medley of feelings to see this old curiosity shop ” in this 
“ St. Helena of Tokugawaism.” 

“ Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive.” 

The labels seem the gibes of fate. I meet many once prominent re- 
tainers of Tokugawa, men who have led fleets and armies, or headed 

* Formerly called Siimpn, from mn in Sunsbiu, the Chinese form of SurUga, 
and/i^, capital. Sun-fu becomes by euphony Sumpu, the capital of Suruga. On 
old maps it is marked as Fuchiu, . > 
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embassies. Otliers live in poverty and obscurity. Some bear saln'e- 
scars and bullet-marks as proof of their loyalty. Clark is extremely 
fortunate in having so many cultivated gentlemen, famous characters, 
and educated, intelligent helpers. The school was founded by Fiiku- 
zawa. Nakamura Masanawo, professor of Chinese, and also educated 
in London, his right-hand man, is printing his translation of “Mill on 
Liberty.” He has shown me some of the cut wooden blocks ; for the 
author is very often his own publisher in Japan. In his memorial on 
Christianity, some months ago, in which he urged toleration, he argued 
that without the religion of Christ the Japanese are plucking only the 
show^y leaves, while they neglect the root of the civilization of Chris- 
tendom. 

My host spreads a gorgeous American dinner in honor of his guest. 
Hattori, the governor of the ken, Nakamura, Yatabori, the school-offi- 
cer, two Tokugawa ex-magnates, and two interpreters are present, the 
party numbering twelve in all. Mr.Katsu is unfortunately absent in 
Tokio, and Mr. Okubo Ichio unwell. The latter sends me a fan in- 
scribed with his congratulations, poetically expressed. A great many 
gifts, rather compliments, are showered upon me by officials and citi- 
zens, who seem endlessly grateful for securing them so good a teacher. 
TJnable to carry away the load of sponge-cake, confectionery, fowls, 
eggs, etc., I leave them to Sam Patch,^ the veritable Sam, whom Com- 
modore Perry brought hack as a waif to Japan in 1853. He is now 
officiating as cook to Mr. Clark. Sammy’s notoriety has 'somewhat 
spoiled his pristine modesty, and his head, having never been ballasted 
‘ with over two-thirds the average quantum of wit, is occasionally turned, 
to the annoyance of his master. 

February 1st — From Shidziioka the journey is rapid, jin-riki-shas 
being numerous. Mishima and the castled town of Niiraadzu are 
passed. The Hakone Mountains are ascended and enjoyed. The 
path is one long aisle under mossy monarch pines, through superb 
scenery. At dark, Sahei lights the tai-matsu (great torch), and the 
village people kindle fire-brands in the streets to guide the travelers — 

* His real name was Sen taro. He was a native of lyo. On a return voyage 
^ from Yedo to Ozaka, the junk lost its rudder and mast, drifted fifty days at sea, 
and was picked up by the American brig Auckland, The crew consisted of sev- 
enteen men; among them were Heko and Denkichi (see Dankirche, Alcock’s 
‘‘Three Tears in Japan;’’ see, also, “Perry Expedition ”). What is mortal of 
Sammy now rests |n a temple cemetery at Oji, near Tokio. He fell a victim to 
that Bconrge caBed kakk4, in JB74, A plain stone cross, with the words “Sam 
Patch,” marks his tomb. 
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a most liospitable custom. In these Swiss-like highlands I stop to 
buy specimens of the carved and moshic wood-work of exquisite neat- 
ness and delicate finish. . We sleep in castled Odawara. 

February 2d. — x\rrive iti Yokohaipa at 2.30 p.m. My year’s resi- 
dence has given me the ken of a native; - My eyes have not altered their 
^ Japanese see. The “hairy” foreigners are ugly. 

Those proud fellows, with red beards and hair, look hideous. What 
outrageous colors, so different from uniform black ! How ugly those 
blue eyes ! How deathly pale many of them look I How proud, how 
overbearing and swaggeringYmany of them appear, acting as if Japan 
were their own ! The white people are as curious, as strange, as odd 
as the Japanese themselves. 

Yokohama has greatly increased in size sinceT last saw it. I spend 
the night in a Christian home. 'After supper, at which sit father, 
mother, pd children, some of the old sweet music, played for me on 
the piano, recalls all the dear memories of home and the home-land. 
The evening is closed with worship, in which the burden of prayer is 
for the rulers and people of Japan. A sense of gratitude in place of 
loneliness is uppermost in my mind as I lie down to rest. I have es- 
caped many dangers since I first left home, more than a year ago. A 
summary of these, as they fit across my drowsy consciousness, com- 
prises great variety. No steamer on the Pacific or Lake Biwa has 
burned (as the America afterward), foundered, wrecked, broken ma- 
chinery, or blown up (as one afterward did on Lake Biwa), with me 
on board. No stray gun-shot from bird-shooters in the rice-fields of 
Echizen has hit me. No ronin’s sword has slit my back, or cloven 
my head, as I was told it would. No red -capped, small -pox baby 
has accidentally rubbed its pustules or shed its floating scales on me. 
A horse has kicked, but not killed me. No fever has burned my 
veins, or ague, like an earthquake, shaken me back to dust again. No 
kago has ■’capsized over a precipice, or. come 'to pieces while crossing a 
log-bridge over a torrent. No seismic throes have ingulfed me, or 
squashed my house upon me, nor flood overwhelmed me, nor typhoon 
whirled or banged me to pieces, nor fires burned me. No kappa or 
any other mythic reptile has grabbed me. No jin-riki-sha has smashed 
me. I have not been poisoned to death by fresh lacquer. My still 
sufficiently sensitive nose has not, for agricultural necessities, been par- 
alyzed by intolerable odors or unmentionable buckets. No charcoal 
fumes have asphyxiated me (alas ! my poor, gentle friend Bates I). I 
have not been seethed to death in hot water by jumping unwittingly 
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into the hoiling^batlis so often prepared for me. My temper, tlioiigli 
badly damaged, "has not, I hope; been utterly spoiled ])y Asiaticisms. 
No centipedes or scorpions have bitten me within a thread’s-widtli 
of my life ; neither have the fleas in mountain inns, though they have 
taken more than Shylock’s portion, utterly devoured me. No druiik- 
, en soldier has quarreled with me, nor skewered me with his sabre. 
Neither did I use chemicals till I had proved them, testing before 
tasting. No carbonate of soda has entered my mouth till I happily 
showed the label a libel by a drop of sulphuretted hydrogen water, 
and found it to be arsenide of sodium (NagAs.). I have proved many, 
and discovered a few, things. The best trovers of all are the human 
hearts and kindly nature of the Japanese. God bless the people of 
Japan! 

February 2d . — At 9.30 I take the steamer to T5ki5. A white and 
driveling drunkard, his native mistress, and a Briton indulging in bran- 
dy and tobacco, occupy the cabin. I go on deck. Landing at Tsii- 
kiji, 1 finish my winter journey of three hundred and thirty miles. At 
the French hotel, a good square meal seems such a triumph of civili- 
zation that I wonder how any one could ever commit kara-Hri, 
Tokio is so modernized that I scarcely recognize it. No beggars, no 
guard-houses, no sentinels at Tsukiji, or the castle-gates ; city ward- 
barriers gone; no swords worn; hundreds of yashikis disappeared; 
new decencies and proprieties observed; less cuticle visible; more 
clothes. The age of pantaloons has come. Thousands wearing hat, 
boots, coats ; carriages numerous ; jin-riki-shas countless. Shops full 
of foreign wares and notions. Soldiers all uniformed, armed, with 
Chassepot rifles. New bridges span the canals. Police in uniform. 
Hospitals, schools, and colleges ; girls’ seminaries numerous. Eailway 
nearly finished. Embassy rode in steam-cars to Yokohama. Gold 
and silver coin in circulation. Almshouses established. A corps of 
medical German professors occupy the old monasteries of TJyeno. 
General Capron and his stafl of scientific American gentlemen are 
housed in the shogun’s Hall of Best at Shiba. A commission of 
French military officers live in the yashiki of li Kamon no kami, 
whose son is studying in Brooklyn. Three hundred foreigners reside 
in Tokio. An air of bustle, activity, and energy prevails. The camp 
of the chief daimio of a hermit nation is no more. Old Yedo has 
passed away forever. Tokio, the national capital, is a cosmopolis. 

Now begins a three years’ residence in the great city. 
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XVII 

tse position of woman. 

“ "fr 

s ry srr t-t. v- S--' 

Uon to the other. An inferior grade of civilization does not S- 

tato the oxtecne subjection of womau. If Tacitus record Sv 

ancient bjbanan.s, whose descendants are the Germanic races %m 

passed even the civilized Romans in the respect naid to X ’ 

■ Tlie Wo^itprn A • , tiieir women, 

wife and widowed o^’®*iience as daughter, 

wife and m doited mother is the lot of woman, as ordained bv the 

w«Iom of h. „ei.nts „d fi*.d bj the o.slo.n of 

B^rSlut toTor'/""”’ S"™--"* md ,oci^ 

m lui„ut to heep her crushed as near to the level of the unrenlv 
mg brute as possible. He finds that the religious sy.stems aSt 
denying her a soul ; the popular superstitions choose her as thc^scape- 
goat foi <al tempted and sinning men ; and that spirit of monastic L 
ceticism whose home is in the East selects her L the symbol of a 1 

The stu Jnt of Asiatic life, on coming to Japan, however, is cheered 
and pleased on contrasting the position of women in Japan withTat 
m othei countries. He sees them treated with respect and considera- 
tion far above that observed in other quarters of the Orient. They 
are allowed greater freedom, and hence have more dignity and self- 

SftVb ' ^"fZ” “ “0 “» 

show probably as large a number of illustrious women as 



those of any other country in Asia. In the time ot thoir oppoiliinity 
-—these last days of enlightenment — public and private schools for 
girls are being opened and attended. Furtherniore, some of the lead- 
ers of Japan, braving public scandal, and emancipating them- 
selves from the bondage of an etiquette empty of morals, are learning 
to bestow that measure of honor upon their wives which they see is 
enthusiastically awarded by foreigners to theirs, and are not ashamed 
to be seen in public with their companions. A few have married 
wives on the basis of a civil contract, endowing tliem with an equal 
share and redress before the law. Still better, Christian Japanese lead 
their brides to Christian altars, to have the sanctions of religion, 
though not the despotism of a hierarchy, to cement their marital 
union. In Christian churches, Japanese father, mother, and children 
sit together — a strange sight in Asia. The mikado’s Government has 
made direct efforts to improve the condition of his female subjects. 
The eta women, with the men, have been lifted to the level of citizen- 
ship. The marriage laws have been so reformed as to allow the dif- 
ferent classes of society to intermarry. 

The abolition of beggary, tliough a general public benefit, deserves 
to be spoken of in tbis place. The introduction of improved silk-reel- 
ing machinery and the increasing area of tea-produciitg territory, by 
widening the held of female employments, have tended to swell the 
number of virtuous women, and diminish the ranks of the courtesans. 
Above all, the grand scheme of educating the girls as w'ell as the boys 
throughout the country, and the establishment of schools of a high 
grade for young w'omen, are triumphant evidences of a real desire to 
elevate the position of women in Japan, and to develop the capabili- 
ties of the sex. 

But wdiat has thus far been done can not be looked upon as any 
thing more than mere indications of the better time to come — the 
gray light before the far-off full day. As yet, the country at large 
has felt only the faint pulses of the new ideas. The bondage of cm- 
slaving theological tenets is to be cast off, popular superstitions are to 
be swept away, and the despotism of the Chinese classics — if Japan 
wishes to rise higher in the scale of civilization than China — is to be 
relaxed, before the Japanese woman becomes that factor of invincible 
potency in the progress and regeneration of Japan which it is possi- 
ble for her to be. 

^ That the progress of the nation depends as much upon the condi- 
tion of woman as upon that of man, is a principle not yet current in 
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Asia. The ide^ that stiU remains as a lingering superstition 
grossest relic of barbarism among Av^terii nations, that mZ’ 
right, makes religion, makes every thin., is the corner and 
of Asiatic civilisation. The gentle doctrines of the Indian 
mollified the idea somewhat; but in cMna and Japan the 1*® 
holds the sword is the sole arbiter of the destinies of’ won 
greatest dread which the extreme conservati'^®® ot the 
ski feel is that Western notions of the equality of man , d 
should prevail. Such ideas, they imagine, wiU ®abvert 111 
peace, and will be the ruin of society and the nation. For « 
of things to be “ as if a hen were to crow in the momino- » ®*®te 

point in the sea of troubles beyond which the unaginatioL oT”®® 
Japan) utterly fails to go. ^ 

The whole question of the position of 
social life, education, employments, authorship, art, niania!!l 
binage, prostitution, religion, benevolent labo^*? ideals of rt 
popular superstitions, etc.—discloses such a ^^^d fascinat* 
of inquiry, that I wonder no one has yet entered it. 
temptation to more than glance at these questions, aud 
myself with a mere sketch of the position ediicatiou of yr 
Japan. The roots of this subject are not reached by a 
public bath-house. We must consult history? art, and 

Our ideas and prejudices must not be the standard, j ’ 
with true vision, much to condemn amono* Passes fop 

and religion. Let us judge them fairly. ^ 

Of one hundred and twenty -three Japanese sovereigns, uin 
been women. The custodian of the divine regalia is * 

ess. The chief deity in their mythology ^ %vomau. Japancse^^^^^^' 
on, by their ^ wit and genius, made their nati'"® a litei^J““*‘ 
guage. In literature, art, poetry, song, the ^^’ciuen ^ 

the most brilliant of those on the long roll 
whose brows the Japanese, at least, have placf?^ ^‘^deless 
renown. Their memory is still kept t>y ^'<^citation 

reading, and inscription on screen, roll, ’^vali, xan 

and those exquisite works of art that delight ^ ’ 

and west of the Pacific. 

In the records of the Japanese glory^ fortitude 

greatness in the hour of death, filial devotion ^ mMy 
the straits of life when codes of honor, morals^ 

in the person of their professors, the literature 
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the CTerj-day routine of fact, teem with instances of tlie Japanese 
woman’s powcr'and willingness^to share whatever of pain or sorrow is 
appointed to man. Tn the annals of persecution, in the red roll of 
martyrs, no names are brighter, no faces gleam more peacefully amidst 
the flames, or on the cross of transfixing spears, or on the pyre of rice- 
straw, or on the precipice edge, or in the open grave about to be filled 
up, than the faces of the Christian Japanese women in the seventeenth 
century. Such is the position of wonaan in Japan in the past. 

So far of herself. The foreigm reader must remember that I have 
not formed these opinions by a hasty glimpse of life at the sea-ports 
of Japan, where the scum of the world meets the dregs of that coun- 
try, but after several years of residence in an interior city and in the 
capital. Further, I am placing the average woman in Japan against 
the average woman in other lands. I am stating the position of 
woman in her relation to man and society in Shin Koku. In com- 
paring all other Asiatic nations, I am inclined to believe that Japan, 
in respect and honor to women, is the leader of them all. 

_ The foreign resident of India, Burmah, or Cliina, commg to Japan 
IS surprised and pleased to find the Japanese accord to their women 
so large a measure of respect and considerate care. No woman’s feet 
are ever bound, and among the middle and lower classes she is almost 
as ranch at liberty to walk and visit as in our own land. An amount 
of social freedom prevails among womankind in Japan that could 
hardly bo expected in a country at once Asiatic, idolatrous, and des- 
potic. JNo foreign reader can accuse me of undue eulogy of the Jap- 
anese after mciiiding them within the pale inclosed hf the three ad- 
jectives just penned, “Asiatic, idolatrous, and despotic ’’-Itlic educated 
the enlightened, the rising men of Japan loathe the words. The writ- 
er w ho applies those .stinging epithets to them will receive any tliin- 

} (. lydhism) , and they are even now emerging from despotism to 
onstitutional monarchy and representative government. Neferthclcss 
I have written it, and it explains woman’s position and character in 

shado^^n ^pLinre!” we may note the 

I shall not dwyi upon the prevalent belief of foreigners tliat licen 

tli??dp?th t “ bor character, nor upon 
e idea that ordinary chastity is next to unknown in Japan for I do 

not believe that such is the case. That the idea of spirilT’pnr tj a 

taught by Chnst-of the sin of defilement without Lorenef to any 
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tiling pliysical or external, tlie commission of sin by the mere tlioiigiit 
of, or looking upon, lust-~is generallymnlmown, I believe fully. That 
the loftiest teachings of Buddhism or Shinto have failed utterly to 
purify them of this phase of their low moral status, I also believe. 
On the other hand, it must be stated that the chief patrons of human 
flesh let out on hire in Japan are from Christendom. 

It is the heathen religion itself that we are to arraign for the low 
state of woman in Japan as compared with that in Christian lands. 
The only religion in Japan worthy of a name, in the sense of a bind> 
ing system of dogmatics, or a purifying and elevating moral power, is 
Buddhism. Yet even in this there is no hope of immortality for a 
woman unless she is reborn as a man, which means that there is no 
salvation for a wmman. In the eye of Buddhist dogma, ecclesiastical 
law, and monkish asceticism, woman is but a temptation, a snare, an 
unclean thing, a scape-goat, an obstacle to peace and holiness. Shin- 
to, a religion so called, seems to accord her a higher place ; but Shinto 
can never sway the heart and mind of modern Japanese people. 

A great principle and an Asiatic institution are the causes of the 
degradation of the Japanese women. The one is filial obedience, the 
other polygamy. The idea that filial obedience should be tbe cause 
of woman’s degradation may strike the American reader as passing 
strange. In this land of irreverent children the assertion may be 
doubted, yet it is true. The exaggeration of this principle in China 
has kept that great nation stagnant for tens of centuries, and to-day 
blocks the advance of Christianity and of civilization. Duty to par- 
ents overshadows all other duties. 

The Japanese maiden, as pure as the purest Christian virgin, will at 
the command of her father enter the brothel to-morrow, and prostitute 
herself for life. Not a murmur escapes her lips as she thus filially 
obeys. To a life slie loathes, and to disease, premature old age, and an 
early grave, sbe goes joyfully. The staple of a thousand novels, plays, 
and pictures in Japan is written in the life of a girl of gentle manners 
and tender heart, who hates her life and would gladly destroy it, but 
refrains because her purchase -money has enabled her father to pay 
his debts, and she is hound not to injure herself. In the stews of the 
great cities of Japan are to-day, I doubt not, hundreds of girls who 
loathe their existence, hut must live on in gilded misery because they 
are fulfilling all righteousness as summed up in filial piety.* 


More than one European writer has attempted to shed a poetical halo around 
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So long as tlie institution of concubinage exists in Japan, lioine-life 
can never approach in purity afid dignity to that in Christian coiiii” 
tries. It is often asked, “Are the Japanese polygamous f' The ques- 
tion has two answers. A Japanese has but one legal wife, but he may 
have two or three more women if he chooses, or can support them. 


tlie Yosliiwara system of Japan, while, on the other hand, well-meaning people 
have extensively circulated the absurd statements that the Japanese do not re- 
gard the business of these places as immoral; that it is quite common for Japa- 
nese gentlemen to make wives of the inmates ; that they exist in every city; and 
more and worse. Not a few foreigners believe that there is not a virtuous 
woman in Japan”— a slander that well befits the mouths of the ignorant bigots 
and scared libertines who alike utter it. It is true that in Japan there is not that 
sensitiveness on- this subject that exists among English-speaking people, and 
that an ambitious young man in the lower social ranks, who aspires to wed an 
intellectual wife, will occasionally marry one of the bright, witty, educated girls 
who may have fascinated him in the Yoshiwara. This is rather her conquest than 
his. It is true that the yearning of these poor prisoners wdio have %vomen’s 
hearts is to win the love of a good man, to be a virtuous wife, to keep house, to 
be the joyful mother of children, and enter the path of purity ; and that Japanese 
society applauds the aspiration, forgives the past, and welcomes the person. 
Many a book of poems written by inmates of the Yoshiwara will show this, even 
if there was no other proof. On the other hand, the social evil in Japan is shorn 
of some features so detestably conspicuous in other countries. The street- walk- 
er is unknown. The place set apart for the vile business is rarely inside the city, 
but in its suburbs. A man may live for years in a Japanese city, and see none of 
the moral leprosy, such as nightly floods Broadway, the Haymarket, and Boule- 
vard dcs Italicus. I have known American gentlemen, thoroughly *at home in 
the language, who in years of intercourse with the people have never received an 
improper proposal. It is also true that the Yoshiwara, so far from being what 
some European writers make it, is only another name for misery, degradation, 
and vice, in which suicide, disease, premature old age, abandonment, or blight 
wastes the lives of thousands of victims. The real opinion of Japanese people is 
expressed by their proverbs: “There is no truth in a courtesan;” “When you 
find a truthful prostitute and a four-cornered egg, the moon will appear before 
her time.” There are tens of thousands of young men in Japan who have never 
entered the Yoshiwara. The common word among the students for what per- 
tains to them is dokiu (poison). The unlicensed are called jigoM omm (hell-wom- 
en). The opinion of the Government of these places is shown in the fact, that 
after a defalcation, murder, or gross crime, detectives are sent first to them. 
The Yoshiwara is a fenced plague spot, a moral quarantine, found only in the 
very large cities and sea-ports, not in tlje old daimio’s capitals. The truth is, 
that the Japanese have the same problems of social evil to deal with as other na- 
tions. They have tried to solve them in the best way they know. It must be 
confessed that, in some respects, they have succeeded better than we have. The 
moral status of the Japanese is low enough, and every friend of Japan knows it ; 
but let us tell the truth, even about the heathen. So far as they try to bridle 
crime, or solve mighty problems, they are deserving of sympathy, not censure. 
How far the placing of the Yoshiwara under rigid medical inspection will improve 
or degrade the moral status of the community, is yet to be proved. 
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One wif e, if ffuitfiil, is tlie rule. In ease of failure of ,aii lieir, tlie liiis- 
band is fully justified, often strongly advised even by bis wife, to take 
a baiidmaid to raise up seed to preserve the ancestral line. To judge 
of the prevalence of concubinage in Japan, we must not select either 
Toldo or the sea-ports. The one is the capital, as full of political and 
social, corruption as our own ; the others are abnormally luxurious 
places. After careful examination of the facts, I believe the actual 
proportion of men who have concubines in addition to their true wives 
is not over five per cent, of the whole population. Of those financial- 
ly able to maintain the indulgence, the percentage is probably twenty. 

The husband holds the power of the sword. The divorced wife has 
little or no redress. Yet the facility of divorce is not availed of as 
much as if there were no father-in-law, brothers, male friends, or fe- 
male neighbor’s tongues in the question. Seven causes for justifiable 
divorce are laid down in the classics of Confucius, wdiich are the basis 
of legal morals in Japan as in China, or as those of Justinian are with 
us. The wife may be divorced — 

1. If she be disobedient to her parents-in-law. (After marriage, in 
her husband’s home, his parents become hers in a far more significant 
sense than among us.) 

2. If she be barren. (If the husband loves his childless wife, he 
keeps and supports her.) 

3. If she be lewd or licentious. (She must not be given to loose 
talk or wine. It is not proper for her even to write a letter to any 
other man.) 

4. If she be jealous (of other women’s clothes, or children, or espe- 
cially of her husband). 

5. If she have a loathsome or contagious disease. (If dearly be- 
loved, she may be kept in a separate room and cared for.) 

6. If she steal. 

7. If she talk too much. 

It is needless to say that the seventh and last reason is the one fre- 
quently availed of, or pretended. The Japanese think it is a good rule 
that works but one 'way. The husband is not divorced from the wife 
for these equal reasons. Of course, woman in Japan, by her tact, 
tongue, graces, and charms, is able to rule her husband generally by 
means invisible to the outer world, but none the less potent. Thongh 
man holds the sword, the pen, and divorce, and* glories in his power, 
yet woman, by her finer strength, in hut as in palace hall, rules her lord. 

In the Japanese home, in which there is more that is good and mor- 

36 
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ally •wholesome^ than most foreigners who live only in the open port 
are willing to acknowledge, may be fonnd the place, by excellence, o 
the training of the female children. The rudimentary literary train 
ing of girls in the higher classes was exclusively there, at the hands o: 
private tutors or governesses. The feinsile children of the lower classes 
received tuition in the private schools so generally established through 
out the country during the last two centuries. After the eleinentar\ 
training came the study of those books for the special use of the Jap. 
anese women, which are to be found in eveiy Japanese household pre- 
tending to respectability. These books collectively are called dmu 
Yuslioku Mibae Bunko. They constitute a library of ivories on the 
duties of women, but are often bound up in one vohnno. If tlic read- 
er will imagine a volume composed of the Bible, “Ladies’ Letter-writ- 
er,” “Guide to Etiquette,” “The Young Ladies’ Own Book,” Hannah 
More’s works. Miss Strickland’s “ Queens of England,” a work on 
household economy, and an almanac, he will obtain .some idea of the 
contents of the Bunko, or “ Japanese Lady’s Library.” With to.xt and 
illusfa'ations, the volume is very laige; but if translated and printed in 
brevier with the cuts, it would not probably occupy more space than 
one of our largest monthly magazines. The books composino- it in 
their order of importance, are the Onna Bai Gaku (“ Women’s GiUt 
Learning”— the moral duties of woman, founded on the Chinese clas- 
sics); Onna Sho Gaku (“Woman’s Small Learning ’’—introduction 
to the above) ;_On«a Wiwa no Oshiye (“Woman’s Household In- 
struction^ —duties relating to furniture, dress, reception of gniests, and 
all the rainutim of indoor life, both daily and ceremonial) ; Onna Ima- 
ffawa ( Moral Lessons” ,in paragraphs); Omia Yobunsho (“Lady’s 
lateiMvnter ’’) Ko (“ Twenty-four Children ’’-stories about 

odel children m China). Besides these works of importance, there are 
ByakuBm Isshu—& collection of one hundred poems from as many 
poets, written in the ol(i Yamato dialect, anil IpnvYiori i " 
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the inmate of those homes in the West in which the Bible is the first 
and last, and often the only hook. * * ’ 

^ Only a small proportion of Japanese girls attain an advanced knowl- 
edge of Chinese characters, though many of the samurai daughters 
have read the standard Japanese histories; and in the best natS 
schools at present a certain amount of the reading and writing of Chi- 

read '"Tthr Sood histories of Japan are 

d. In the national, traditionary, heroic, and historic lore of then- 

own country, I doubt very much whether the children of any countrv 
motile world are better instructed or informed than the JapaLse chil- 

_ The fruits of this education, as modified or strengthened by social 
circumstances and religion, are seen in the present type of the Japa- 
nese woman. As compared with her sister in Western lands, and as 
judged by her own standards, she is fully the peer in that exquisite 
taste for the beautiful and becoming as displayed in dress and person- 
al adornment ; nor is she inferior in the graces of etiquette and female 
proprieties. 

No ladies excel the Japanese in that innate love of beauty order 
neatness household adornment and management, and the amenities of 
dress and etiquette as prescribed by their own standard. In maternal 
affection, tenderness, anxiety, patience, and long-suffering, the Japanese 
mothers need fear no comparison with those who know the sorrows 
and rapture of maternity in other climes. As educators of their chil- 
dreip the Japanese^ women are peers to the mothers of any civilization 
in the care and minuteness of their training of, and affectionate ten- 
derness and self-sacrificing devotion to, offspring, within the limits of 
.t leir light and knowledge. Though the virago and the shrew are not 
unknown characters in this Land of Great Peace, yet the three funda- 
mental duties of woman, which include all others, and as laid down in 
the Chinese classics, are almost universally fulfilled without murmurin<rs 
or hesitation. These duties are, first, obedience to her parents (tL 
father) when a child; second, obedience to her husband when a wife ; 
third (at least formal), obedience to her eldest son when a widow In- 
deed, the whole sum of excellencies and defects of the Japanese female 
character arise from one all-including virtue, and the biography of a 
good woman is written in one word— obedience. Japanese biogra- 
phies, let me add, contain quite as much truth as the average lives of 
dead people written in English. If unvarying obedience, acquiescence 
submission, the utter absorption of her personaUty into that of her 
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husband, constitute the ideal of the perfect woman, then the Japanese 
married women approach so n&r that ideal as to be practically per- 
fect, and in this respect are, as foreign women will cheerfully grant to 
them, unquestionably superior. 

The Japanese maiden is bright, intelligent, interesting, modest, lady- 
like, self-reliant ; neither a slave nor a wanton. What the American 
girl is in Europe, the Japanese maiden is among Asiatics. Both are 
misunderstood. A Japanese virgin may act in a way not reconcilable 
with our standards. She may expose her chaims so as to shock our 
exalted and chaste masculinity. Lighter-skinned womankind may see 
moral obliquity in an eye not perfectly horizontal, when there is none. 
The Japanese virgin knows nothing of the white lady’s calculated lim- 
its of exposure, or of scientific dress-making, which by an inch of af- 
fluent economy exeits a more wicked influence than a nude bust emn 
ty of intent to charm. ' 

The importance of the new education of Japanese girls to theii 
country can not be overestimated. The revolution throuo'h which 
the nation is passing requires completion. The new reforms of the 
necessity of which the leaders of Japan are convinced, and to which 
they are pledged, require to be certified, and to become part of the 
homcriife of the people. The work of the Government must be 
done m the home& The foundations of society are there; and as 
the home is, so will the State be in every land. All governments 
m their various forms, are but households of a laiger growth’ 
Givcii a complete knowledge of the average household In any lid 
and the real government is easily known and understood. ' ^ ’ 

conerJr^f of female education even from the vulgar 

man and^that , merely the supplement of 

crSiofis that I Almighty purpose of a woman’s 

auimpoitani The rising generation, who are to take the places of 
the present leaders of Japan, are being educated in Western idfa! and 
^passing through a developing process which will tend to exSuhe 

ml tn Tr°? -PP~ of 

those who marry from the higher motives a desire for a "onlnS 
companion^ and helpmate, and not for a mere feml 

specif. ThougS,,some of the present generatirllt:^^^^^^ 
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for educated women as wivte j^^'jdectna] life, will sect 
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too high terms Tr> tK;= cww. I gir^ I can not speak in 

InTorit fSr? 
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force and capability of the religions of Japan. Fully conscious cff mv 
lability to error in all that I have written in this bool- T wt '+t . ^ 

conviction that nothing can ever renovate the individu^i hLrt noftkg 
purify society, and give pure blood-growth to the body politic in Ja^ 

.wills ml tet?^t‘Sotixr;s:r^d^s2! 

cial iSf to r-'‘ ^ and so- 

e immeasurably higher and purer than that of Japan 

The religion of the Home-maker, and the Children -lover and the 

Woman-exalter, is mighty, to save the Japanese mother and must be 

most potent to purify and exalt the jJ^panese home OfTthe 

branches of missionary labor in Japan, none! it seems tTme is oftet 

er importance, or more hopeful of sure results, permanent and far r^'each 

*“• ’»* «' C“‘““ wn fe womeTt 
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XVIII. 

JAPAN-. 

The Mstory of Japan from 1872 to 1876 is intimately connected 
with that of the mihado. On the 1st of January, 1872, he visited 
the mpenal navy, dock-yards, and machine -shops" at Yokosiika, dis- 
plying the liveliest interest in all he saw. By his conduct throuo-h- 
out the entire day and coolness and self-possession during a critical 

spattered the impenal person, he proved himself more than a petty 
pseudo-divinity. He showed himself a man. The last act of the 
mystery-p ay was over. As a god, the mikado is a failure ; as a man 
com ^ success. K he has any divinity, it is the divinity of 

common sense. Prom dwelling in mediieval seclusion in the palace^ 
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Imperial College — -tliencefortli called tlie Imperial University of Ja- 
pan — I saw liim dressed in the costaipe shown in the •portrait on page 
37, thoroughly Europeanized in dress and person. I consider the like- 
ness in photograph and wood-cut to be a capital one. 

On the 3d of April, 1872, at 3 p.m., during the prevalence of a high 
wind, a fire, breaking out inside the castle circuit, leaped wall and moat, 
and in five hours swept Tdkio to the bay. Five thousand houses and 
hundreds of yashilds and temples — among them the great Monzeki, 
in Tsiikuji— were destroyed. The foreign hotels were left in ashes, 
which covered many square miles. Out of this calamity rose the 
phenix of a new plan with a new order of architecture. The main . 
avenues were widened to ninety feet, the smaller ones to sixty feet. 
Rows of fine houses in brick and stone, and new bridges, in many 
cases of stone or iron, were built. Tokio is how thoroughly modern- 
ized in large portions. The foreign residents joined in the work of 
alleviating the distress. As bearer of their silver contributions to the 
mayor of the city, I found my old friend, Mitsiioka (Yuri), of Fukui, 
sitting amidst the ashes of his dwelling, but happy in the possession 
of an imperial order to visit America and Europe, to study municipal 
government and improvements. 

the main building, 324 feet long. They contain 79 rooms. The students, who 
wear uniform as in American schools, number 350, taught by 20 foreign profess- 
ors. The Foreign - language School, in which students learn the English or 
other language preparatory to entering the college, is on Hitotsubashi Avenue, 
opposite. It has 600 students and 20 foreign teachers. Both arc well equipped 
with books and apparatus. At the banquet given October 9th, Higashi Fushimi 
no Miya, prince of the blood; San jo Sandyoshi, Dai JO Dai Jin; Eto Shimpei, Old, 
and Itagaki, Counselors of State; Saigo Yorimichi, Yoshida Kiyonari, and many 
others, were present, all of whom I met. The empire is, for educational purposes, 
divided into eight districts, in each of which is to be a universit}^ supplied by 210 
schools of foreign languages. The elementary vernacular schools will number 
53,000, or one for every 600 persons in the empire. They arc supplied by native 
teachers trained in normal schools. At present, nearly 3,000,000 youths of both 
sexes are in school. With such excellent provision at home, the Government, 
having found out their expensive mistake of sending raw students abroad to 
study, and the political objects of the movement having been secured, recalled 
most of them in 1873— -an order that was curiously misunderstood in America and 
Europe to mean reaction. This, however, is a mistake. Trained students versed 
in the languages and science have taken the place of many of those recalled. While 
the embassy was in America, David Murray, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy in Rutgers College, was appointed Superintendent of Schools 
and Colleges in Japan. Dr. Murray, by his quiet vigor, unassuming manners, 
thorough competence, ability, and industry, has done much to improve and per- 
fect education in Japan. He Was, in 1875, also appointed Commissioner to the 
Centennial Exhibition. 
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position, store-lioiises wliich liad been sealed since tbe time of Seiwa 
Tenno (a.d. 859-876). Vienna was already engaging the attention of 
the Government. The mikado visited Nagasaki, Kagoskima, Kara, 
Ki5to, Ozaka, and other places, returning to Tokio, August 16th, rid- 
ing from Yokohama by railway. 

The 14th of October was a day of matchless autumnal beauty and 
ineffable influence. The sun rose cloudlessly on the Sunrise Land. 
Fuji blushed at dawni out of the roseate deeps of space, and on stain- 
less blue printed its white magnificence all day long, and in the mys- 
tic twilight sunk in floods of golden splendor, resting at night with its 
head among the stars. On that auspicious day, the mikado, princes 
of the blood, court nobles, the “ flowery nobility ’’ of ex-daimios, and 
guests, representing the literature, science, art, and arms of Japan, in 
flowing, picturesque costume ; the foreign Diplomatic Coips, in tight 
cloth smeared with gold ; the embassadors of Liu Kiu, the Aino chiefs, 
and officials in modern dress, made the procession, that, underneath 
arclies of camellias, azaleas, and chrysanthemums, moved into the stone- 
built dep6t, and, before twenty thousand spectators, stepped into the 
train. It w^as a sublime moment, when, before that august array of 
rank and fame, and myriads of his subjects, the one hundred and twen- 
ty-third representative of the imperial line declared the road open. 
The young emperor beheld with deep emotion the presence of so many 
human beings. As the train moved, the weird strains of the national 
hymn of Japan, first heard before the Eoman empire fell or Charle- 
magne ruled, were played. Empires had risen, flourished, and passed 
away since those sounds were first attuned. To-day Japan, fresh and 
vigorous, with new blood in her heart, was taking an upward step in 
life. May the Almighty Disposer grant the island empire strength, 
national unity, and noble purpose while the world stands I 

These were my thoughts as the smoke puffed and the wheels re- 
volved. Past flower-decked stations, the train moved on. When at 
Kanagawa, puffs of smoke and tongues of flame leaped from the 
fleet of the foreign war-ships as their broadsides thundered the con- 
gratulations of Christendom to New Japan. But all ceremony, pag- 
eant, and loyal hosannas paled before the sublime significance of the 
act of the mikado, when four of his subjects, in the plain garb of mer- 
chants, stood in the presence of majesty, and read an address of con- 
gratulation, to which the emperor replied. The merchant face to face 
with the mikado ? The lowest social class before traditional divinity ? 
It was a political miracle ! I saw in that scene a moral grandeur that 
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' measured itself against centuries of feudalism. Wliat were war’s vic- 
tories, or the pomp of courts, compared with that moment when Japa- 
nese social progress and national regeneration touched high-water 
mark? It foreshadowed the time to come when the merchant, no 
longer despised, should take his place in the council-halls of the nation. 

Wlien representative government comes, as come it must, the mer^ 
chant, becoming senator, will help to sway the national destinies. 
The emperor in whose reign the eta were made citizens — an act as 
morally grand as the emancipation of slaves — now dwells at times the 
guest of a merchant. Before the end of this century, it may be, the 
throne, no longer stilted on the eifete fiction of petty divinity, mav 
rest wholly upon constitution, law, and intelligent patriotism. 

The doctrine of the divine descent of the mikado has been very 
useful in times past; but its work is done. Its light is paling; it is 
time for its wane ; it can not long remain above the horizon. There 
are so many Sons of Heaven, so many Centres of the Universe, Infal- 
libilities, etc., in Asia, where the fashion still lingers of making gods 
of men for the purposes of political machinery, that the very mention 
of such an idea is an evidence of weakness, even of imbecility. Japan 
will win the respect of civilization by dropping the fictio 

Again, in the same year, Japan challenged the adipir jii of Chris- 
tendom. The coolie trade, carried on by the Portuguese at Macao, 
in China, between the local kidnapers and Peru and Cuba, had long 
existed in defiance of the Chinese Government. Thousands of iono- 
mnt Chinese were yearly decoyed to Macao, and shipped, in swelter- 
ing ship-holds, under the name of passengers.” Ai Cuba and Peru, 
their contracts were often broken, they were cruelly reated, and only 
a small proportion of them returned alive to tell their ./rongs. 

The Japanese Government had, with a fierce jealousy, bom* of their 
experiences of slave-trade in the sixteenth century, watched the first 
eginnings of such a traffic on their own shores. Certain Chris- 
tian ” nations seemed to have a special inclination to trade in human 
flesh. The Dutch at Deshima during two centuries gave them exam- 
ples ot sordid gi-eed that stops not at selling men. Even their own 
pagan morals taught them the iniquity of the traffic. The works of 
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condemn the crime in unsparing terms, and load 
with obloquy. Iir the last days of the bakufu, 
e to Japan to ship irresponsible hordes of Japanese 
women for a viler purpose, to the United States. To their 
. . . shame, be it said, some were Americans. A few earmes 

Iv and California, and natives of Japan were actual- 

y or contemptible sums to task-masters. Of those who return- 

the m kado s Government after the Restoration was the sending of an 

tl '’.‘‘If ““ a* iojM of pe.pl. ..a .help ... 

^ ^ then homes. No Japanese are ever allowed to go abroad ex- 
cep as responsible, competent, and respectable citizens, who will do 
cieclit to their country. 

insnt^ is a long one. I hope to condense it 

Y ^^nivian ship, loaded with Chinese, put into the port of 

0 -oimna. Two fugitive coolies in succession swam to the Eno-lish 

the piteous story of their wrongs, 

; atson, the^ British charge d’affaires, called the attention of the 
apanese diithorities to these illegal acts committed in their waters. 

protracts d inquiry was instituted, and the coolies landed. The 
apanese i.. . sed to force them on board in duress against their will, 
and later, shipped them to China, a favor which was gratefully ac> 
^nowledged by the Peking Government. This act of a pagan nation 
achieved a grand moral victory for the wmiid and humanity. Writ- 
ing now', in 1876, w^e see the coolie-traffic — a euphemism for the slave- 
trade abolished from the face of the earth, and the barracoons of Ma- 
cao in ruins. China, shamed into better care of her people, has sent 
commissioneric. to Cuba and Peru, and has refused to enter into any 
teaty obligation wutli any South American State so long as a single 
hinaman remains in the country against his wrill. Instead of a boin- 
ardment by Peruvian iron-dads, and war, so generously threatened, 
apan and Peru have clasped reconciled hands in friendship. The 
case of the Maria Zuz, referred to the Emperor of Russia for arbitra- 
tion, was decided by him in favor of Japan. A Peruvian legation is 
now established in Toldo. Yet the act of freeing the Chinese coolies 
in 1872 was done in the face of clamor and opposition and a rain of 
the foreign consuls, ministers, and a part of the press. 
But abuse and threats and diplomatic pressure were in vain. The 
Japanese never wavered. As straight as Gulliver through the hail 
of pin-point arrow's, the Japanese marched to the duty before them. 


Japanese author 
those guilty of 
coolie traders cai 
coolies, and 
everlasting^ 
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They had freed their eta ; they now liberated the slaves. The Brit- 
ish charge and the American-consul, Colonel Charies 0. Shepherd 
alone gave hearty support and unwavering sympathy to the rio'ht side’ 
During the year 1872, two legations and three consulates were es- 
tablished abroad. _ The number of these is now ten in all. At home 
the work of national consolidation went on, occasionally interrupt- 
ed by sporadic uprisings of peasantry, too ignorant to see that local 
abuses or privileges were being adjusted to a national basis of just 
equality. The press of Japan passed from the realm of e.vperiment into 
that of an estate. The wondrous growth of this civilizing force is 
est seen by a study of the postal statistics on page 690. Ten dailv 
nmvspapem in the capital, and two hundred publications in the em- 
piie, furnished with metal type and printing-presses, are floodino- the 
country with information and awakening thought. The ed tom are 
often men of culture, or students returimd from abroad^nA speeS 
seholais are found on the editorial staff. The suipid mo-lv ^lan^e 
measure of liberty of the press granted in 1872, 1873 and 1874 wts 
severely curtaOed in 1876, and the problem of ailowing “ wspapem ^ 
a country stiU governed by a despotic monarchy remains Lsoked 
The Jajianese statesmen seem to imagine that a neoni' 1 a 
ted thoroughly, and yet be governed like chOdivn To show till ill"'"' 
possessed by the Government over the people s ll i V ^ r*’ 
the whereabouts of ninety-nine hundredths of all the J't' ^ 

ti.~ i.i l;“7bw ‘77 7 “p“"> i i.. 

only innocence, gentleness or ^ood^m^ ^^eigners supposed existed 

the sensational dailies and illustrated PoT ^ calendars in 

which find their wav onlv 40.1 vr f ' York, 

Japanese cities. As one measi ^ 4° 7/"*° editorial rooms of 

.«»b„ o, 

thousand per annum Ther^ k c i pnsons averages three 

hm >o™t need of moii lenovalioii"’ ” *“ 
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with so great amelioration in so short a time. Their cruel and bloody 
codes were mostly borrowed from China. 

Since the Restoration, revised statutes and regulations have greatly 
decreased the list of capital punishments, reformed the condition of 
prisons, and made legal processes less cruelly simple, but with elabora- 
tion of mercy and justice. The use of torture to obtain testimony is 
now entirely abolished. Law schools have also been established, law- 
yers are allowed to plead, thus giving the accused the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. The cut represents the old style of trial 



Court Scene. Old Style. 


The prisoner, the torturer, secretary, and judge were the chief or only 
personages at the trial A museum as curious as any to be found in 
Europe might be made of the now obsolete instruments of torture. 
Let us hope that the system of jurisprudence founded on Roman law, 
infused with the spirit of Christianity, may be imported, and flourish 
in Japan. This is now being done. 

In moral character, the average Japanese is frank, honest, faithful, 
kind, gentle, courteous, confiding, afiectionate, filial, loyal Love of 
truth for its own sake, chastity, temperance, are not characteristic 
virtues. A high, almost painful, sense of honor is cultivated by the 
samurai. In spirit, the average artisan and farmer is a sheep. In in- 
tellectual capacity the actual merchant is mean, and in moral character 
low. He is beneath the Chinaman in this respect. The male Japa- 
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nese is far less overbearing and more cliivalrous to woman than any 
other Asiatic. In political knowledge or gregarious ability the coun- 
tryman is a baby, and the city artisan a boy. The peasant is a pro- 
nounced pagan, with superstition ingrained and dyed into the very 
nnest fibre of his nature. 

In reverence to elders and to antiquity, obedience to parents, .rentle 
manners, and univei-sal courtesy and generous impulses, the Japanese are 

Christendom. The 

idea of filial obedience has been developed into fanaticism, is the main 
prop of paganism and superstition, and is the root of the worst blot 

on the Japanese character— the slavery of prostituted women. 

lo sum up : Japanese are simply human, no better, no worse than 
ma„k.„d outside. The attempts of good people, with eyes"; S 
by theological do^atics, to put so hea .7 a coat of ioral tar and 
feathers upon the Japanese as to make them sinners above all nation • 

the men is five feet Th. To. ^ ® of 

, nvc reel, ihe Japanese never smoke onlmn +1 /n • 

erate race I fhinh ^ . wnetiiei the Japanese are a dea-en- 

™ to wHch 4 “» “"i™ fc otpo- 
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are not general. 4,^4 ,w N™s dieordoB 

hmor) is peenilar J llttrSie Sa’ “■* ''f “ 

always take extraordinary pains to rLr fW 
or desertion of children is an a]mo«t n infants. Exposure 
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furnish a curious argument in fo . 
liberal supplement to Eden’s costume, 'even to the don'nl? ^ 

uresque pantaloons. Since the introduction of the jin-rTl-f 
pievalence of heart-disease among the coolies has aLum ^ 
P^pmdions The almost nation^ change tr tt hX^ ^ 
othing, and public hygienic protection and education of 
mst bear good fruit for future generations, and greatly W 

average physique of the nation.* ^“ipi’ove the 

n The Corean war project had, in 1873, become popular in th. n i ■ 
net It was the absorbing theme of the army and Lvy Vf ' 

•ai burned to make “the glory of Japan shine beyond the 

ffiftrof tf pounds 1!; 

IS hfty of them.” This warlike elan, and that of HiLn boiV® 
with patriotism vexed their righteous souls daily because th 

iryve and wliir'^T 

cy were giving way to considerations of finance. They chm 
a general return to ancient ideals, principles dress tonsuif 

iTaT^ " r T Toknsa..a peidofp 

had legularly sent emb^sies of homage and congratulatij^u " t “ 

but, not relishing the change of affairs in 1868, dis-iisted a! 

eignizing tendencies of the mikado’s Government inceiK r^ '® 

Sthc?^'T^ ^rr Turanian ideals, and emboldened by tht f-/'"' 
of the French and American expeditions, Corea sent insuhin; , ? 
taunting Japan with slavish truckling to the foreign barba? ?’ 
c ared herself an enemy, and challenged Japan to fight. Thrr 

vow "“'“r*" “ "P"“ “•«■> like . 

About this time a Liu Kin junk was wrecked on eastern Po, 

The cmw were killed by the savages, and, as it is said, eato^ Z 

the matter to Tokio. English, Dutch, American, German, an j C, 
ups had, from time to time, been wrecked on this “ cannibal » 
the terror of the commerce of Christendom. Their war..ni!! 

- -mps Vainly 


2Iedml Statistics, not biauding Scaial and MUitarv Medkra Staff rr ~~~~ 
N«c?cHis.— There were in the empire in 1874 : 1 Government hosnitn'’*'^-!^®^''’ 
liospitals (assisted by Government grants in aid)- 29 private hosivV,®^ 
physicians praetieing according to Eastern, and 5^7 accordtg to 
ence; .5205 apothecaries; 361 mineral springs- 944 patent LrU 
There were in 1875, as many as 25 forei^ B„fg;on?aKhysrc£'- % « 
Government employ, with 250 students in the Medical CoUe^e in 
m that at Nagasaki, instructed by German, Dutch, and English profossow 
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attempted to ^Iiastise the savages. Sojejima, with others, conceived 
the idea of occupying the coasit to rule the wild tribesj and of erect- 
light-houses, in the interests of commerce. China laid no claim 
to eastern Formosa, all trace of which was omitted from ma|)s of 
the “Middle Ivingdom.” In the spring of 1873, Soyejima went to 
Peking, and there among other things granted him was an audience 
with the Chinese emperor. He thus reaped the results of the dip- 
lomatic labors of half a century. The Japanese embassador stood 
upright before the Dragon Face and the Dragon Throne, robed in 
the tight black dress-coat, pantaloons, and white neck linen of West- 
ern civilization, bearing the congratulations of the young mikado of 
the Sunrise to the youthful emperor of the Middle Ivingdom. In the 
Li Yaiiien, Chinese responsibility over Eastern Formosa was 
disavowed, and the right of Japan to chastise the savages granted. A 
Japanese junk was wrecked on Formosa, and its crew stripped and 
plundered,. while Soyejima was absent in China. This event piled 
fresh fuel on the flames of the war feeling, now popular even amono- 
the unarmed classes. The only thing waited for before drawino* the 

sword was the arrival of the embassy. ^ 

In its subordinate objects the embassy was a signal success. Mucli 
was learned of Christendom. The results at home were the splendid 
series of reforms which mark the year 1872 as epochal. Moral, social, 
iegji, political, educational, and material changes were so numerous 
and sweeping as to daze the alien spectator on the soil, and cause 
him to ask again, “ Can a nation be born at once 
In its prime object the embassy was a magnificent failure. Be- 
yond amusement, curiosity, thirst for knowledge, its purpose was 
ns ant, single, supreme. It was to ask that in the revision of the 
reaies the extra-territoriality clause be stricken out, that foreio^ers 
be made subject to the laws of Japan. The failure of the mission Jal 
preioted by all who knew the facts. From Washington to St Pe- 
ere ui|, point-blank refusal was made. No Christian governments 
Whill ^ trust their people to pagan edicts and prison.s 

fl^ieh Christianity by proclamations, imprisoned men 

St or of i babeas-corpus 

thefastitnh-r‘^Tv^“y®'''‘“‘^®“®’ ^bile Japan maintained 

femlriM*’ VT' P“SK». The mle of orphan 

teinale children to brothel -keepers, the traffic in native or European 
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obscene pictures, the lascivious dances, even to nudity, of tlie sing- 
ing-girls, the custom of promiscuous bathing in the public batlis, and 
of tlie country coolies going naked or nearly without clothing, were 
abolished. Public decency was improved, and the standards of Chris- 
tendom attempted. The law entered that the offense might abound. 
Many things absolutely innocent became at once relatively sinful. It 
was an earnest effort to elevate the social condition. With a basis of 
education and moral training in the minds of the people to underlie 
the Government edicts, complete success may be hoped for ; but even 
in the mikado’s empire the moral character of a people is not made 
or unmade by fiat. Marvelous progTess has, however, been znade. 
The slanderous anti-CLristian were also taken down, and the 

last relic of public persecution for conscience’ sake removed. The 
engraving, page 368, represents a vanished curiosity. A noble step 
was still further taken in the face of a bigoted priesthood and fanatic 
conservatives. Ail the “ Christians ” torn from their homes at lira- 
kami, near hlagasaki, in 1868 and 1869, and exiled and imprisoned in 
Kaga, Echizen, and other provinces, were set free and restored to their 
native villages. This measure had long been urged by Hon. Charles 
E. De Long, Sir Harry Parkes, Mr. F. O. Adams, and Count Tiirenne. 
In this year (1872) I made a tour of one month, over nine hundred 
miles, to Shidzuoka, Kioto, Fukui, and along the Sea of Japan, to near 
Niigata, thrmce through Shinano and Kodzuke. I went to spy out 
the land and see how deeply civilization had penetrated. A week’s 
journey was also made through Kadzusa and Awa, another in Sliimosa 
and Hitachi, and three separate trips for purposes of research in Sa- 
gami, Idzu, and Siiruga. My intense enjoyment of the classic ground 
was shadowed by the vivid realization of the poverty of the country, 
the low estate of the peasantry, the need of something better than 
paganism, and the vastness of the task of regenerating an agricultural 
nation. The • task, though great, is not hopeless. I was pleased to 
find education thoroughly extended, schools everywdzere, and boys and 
girls alike studying with the help of such new improveznents as slate 
and pencil, blackboard and chalk, charts and text-books on geography, 
history, reading, etc., translated frozn standard American school-books. 

In Europe, Iwakura and his colleagues wxre cognizant of home 
affairs. With eyes opened by all they had seen abroad — mighty 
results, but of' slow growth' — they saw their country going too fast. 
Under the war project lay an abyss of financial ruin. It must be 
crushed. Shrewdly they laid plans, warily they kept silence, sudden- 
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ly they struck the blow. The war scheme, brouglit up in a cabinet 
meeting, was squelched. The* disappointment of the army was keen, 
that of expectant foreign contractors pitiable. The soldiers vented 
their rage in curses, the contractors in printed mud. Finding it use- 
less to resist the crushing power of Iwakura, backed by Okubo, Kido, 
Katsii Ito, and Old, the ablest men of the cabinet, Goto, S(jyejima, 
and Eto resigned and retired to private life. 

The volcano hardened to an outer crust. The war-loving samurai 
looked upon Iwakura as a peace-at-any-price man. lie was also inti- 
mately connected wdth the financial scheme, now promulgated, of com- 
muting, with a view to final extinction, the samurai pensions. Tlte 
nation, groaning under this burden — the legacy of feudalism — must 
throw it off, become bankrupt, or go back to isolation. It was throt- 
tling the life of the nation. 

It has been said that the actual government of Japan is despot- 
ism, tempered by assassination.” -The old spirit was not yet dead. 
On the evening of January 14th, outside the castle moat, and near the 
palace-gates, the U Dai Jin was returning from an interview with the 
emperor. In the twinkling of an eye, his betto was cut down, the 
driver wounded, and the sides of the carriage pierced and cut to rib- 
bons with spear-points and sword-hlades. Iwakura, wounded in two 
places, leaped out on the edge of the moat. He fell, and rolled into 
the water. The foiled assassins, in the pitch-darkness, not daring to 
linger for search, and unable to see or find their victim, made off. 
In spite of wounds, cold, and immersion, the U Dai Jin recovered. 
Soon afterward, nine ronins — eight from Tosa and one from Satsu- 
ma — were arrested, and their crime proved. The U Dai Jin pleaded 
that mercy be shown them. In vain. The nine heads rolled into 
the blood-pit. 

On the l7th of January, the ex-ministers, Goto, Soyejima, Eto, Ita- 
gaki, with Yuri, of Fukui, and others, sent in a memorial, praying for 
the establishment of a representative assembly, in which the popular 
wish might he discussed. They complained that authoiity lay neither 
with the crown nor people, hut with the officials in power. Their re- 
quest was declined. It was officially declared that Japan was not ready 
for such institutions. 

Hizen, the home of one of the great clans of the coalition of 1868, 
was now the chief seat of disaffection. With perhaps no evil intent, 
Eto, who had been head of the Department of Justice, had gone back 
to his home in Hizen, an example which many of his clansmen follow- 
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eel, among them KatshM Keguro, a student educated^ in Albany and 
London. It was the old story of sectionalism against national inter- 
ests. It was miniature secession. Scores of officials and men, but 
very few students, bound by oath and duty to the National Govern- 
ment, which had nourished or educated them, assembled with arms 
and traitorous intent in Hizen, and raised the cry of “On to Corea!” 

Here was armed rebellion. Were the flames to spread, all Kiushiu 
wmuld be involved. In the midst of the impending civil war, the for- 
eign ministers pressed the payment of the last installment of the Shi- 
monoseld indemnity, expecting that Japan could not or would not pay 
it, but would grant more one-sided concessions. In pride and anger, 
the Japanese passed over the money-bags, and closed the contemptible 
business forever. 

The political barometer now began rapidly to fall. The Hizen 
war-cloud gathered blackness. The storm broke in war -fires and 
battle-blood. The rebels attacked the castle, and killed the garrison. 
Elated, they waited to see all Kiushiu join them. Their reckoning 
was fifty years behind the age. The days of Old Japan were passed. 
The era of steam, electricity, and breech-loaders had come. From the 
national capital darted the telegraphic lightnings. On the wings of 
steam, the imperial battalions swooped on Saga, as if by magic. The 
rebellion was anniliilated in ten days. The leader, master-spirit, and 
judge was Okubo, modest in demeanor, wise in council, but in the field 
the lion-hearted hero that knows no fear. Eto, Katsuki, and ten oth- 
er ringleaders were sent to kneel before the blood-pit. The sword 
fell as each chanted his death-song. The heads of Eto and Shima 
were exposed on the pillory. The National Government was vindi- 
cated, and sectionalism crushed, perhaps, forever.^' 

The story of the Formosan affair is more familiar to my readers. 
Thirteen hundred Japanese soldiers occupied this island for six months. 
In the few skirmishes with the savages, breech-loaders prevailed over 
arrows and smooth-bores. The imperial troops w^ere commanded by 
Saigo Yorimichi, brother of Saigo Kichinosuke. They built roads, 

^ In this camijaio;!!, over 40 villages and 1600 houses iti Saga were burned, and 
350 of the national troops and 400 of the insurgents were put hors de combat. 
About 500 persons thus lost their lives by war’s accidents, and 195 were punished 
with hard labor, imprisonment, or degradation from the rank of samurai. Eto 
was discovered in disguise, by means of a photograph for which he had sat, to 
begin a “rogue’s gallery,” when Minister of Justice, in Tokio. Okubo proved 
himself a Jackson, not a Buchanan, and made Saga both the Sumter and the 
Petersburg of the Hizen secession. 
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and kept camps, and made fortifications in the style of modern eno-i 
neermg and military art. The attitude of China at first had been that 
of the sleeping crocodile that allows the tiny bird to enter its mouth 
to pick Its teeth for food. IncHed, however, by foreign influence in 
eking, the sleepy nation woke in wrath and shame at the rebuke of 
Government began to urge their claims on For- 
losa, to declare the Japanese intruders, and to menace hostilities 
For a time, war seemed inevitable. Again the man for the crisis was 
Okubo, _who went to Peking. The result of this was that the Chi 
nese paid, in solid silver, an indemnity of seven hundred thousand 
dollais, and the Japanese disembarked. To outsiders in Europe the 
whole affair seemed but a “tempest in two tea-pots;” but momliv it 
wj subhme. Japan, single-handed, with no foreign sympathy but 
with positive opposition, had, in the interests of human ty,Ccned a 
oosst from terror, and placed it in a condition of safety, in the Jtc 
of threatened war a nation having but one-tenth the populion a^a 

. kcheTfrom tie wa^t’ onhSe^'llf ' 
was Vindicated. Chi: “ 

tion cost Japan five millions of dollars. Seven hundred victims of 
to Mori ,e.t 

Mlj «p»«l thi. I« of tto hm, ooJoo, n, ,5" P””*- 

oop i:pL:X “rstrtwSTi 

lards sent friars, slavers, and consmVsto™. ’ ^® ®P^- 



He and base failure["t^ open^le I ™ .^^/^-ians, after no- 

came Peiry, the moral mndenr of T ^®" ^hen 

been changed or "mfltl SHtT/c ' never 

pan to the world, though her opemng oluldtJ ht^lt 
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ed. Tlie American, Townsend Harris, peer and successor to Perry, by 
Ms dauntless courage, patience, courtesy, gentleness, firmness, and in- 
corruptible honesty, won for all nations treaties, trade, residence, and 
commerce. The Dutch secured the abolition of insults to Christianity. 
To the English was reserved a quiet victory and a mighty discovery, 
second to none achieved on the soil of the mysterious islands. En- 
glish scholarship first discovered the true source of power, exposed the 
counterfeit government in Yedo, read the riddle of ages, and rent the 
veil that so long hid the truth. It was the English minister, Sir Har- 
ry Parkes, who first risked his life to find the truth ; stripped the sho- 
gun of his fictitious title of ‘^majesty;” asked for at home, obtained, 
and presented credentials to the mikado, the sovereign of Japan ; recog- 
nized the new National Government, and thus laid the foundation of 
true diplomacy in Japan. It is but fair to note that Americans have, 
in certain emergencies, derived no small advantage from the expensive 
show of English and French force in the seas of China and Japan, 
and from the literary fruits of the unrivaled British Civil Service. 

Let us note what Americans have done. Our missionaries, a no- 
ble body of cultured gentlemen and ladies, with but few exceptions, 
have translated large portions of the Bible in a scholarly and simple 
version, and thus given to Japan the sum of religious knowledge and 
the mightiest moral force and motor of civilization. The standard 
Japanese-English and English-Japanesc dictionary is the fruit of thir- 
teen years’ labor of an eminent scholar, translator, physician, and phi- 
lanthropist, J. C. Hepburn M.D., LL.D. * The first grammar of the 
Japanese language printed in English, the beginnings of a Christian 
popular literature and hymnology, the organization of Christian 
churches, the inti’oduction of theological seminaries, and of girls’ 
schools, are the work of American ladies and gentlemen. The first 
regular teachers in their schools, and probably half their staff in. their 
colleges, are Americans. In the gmnd work of agricultural and min- 
eral development, in the healing art, and in jurisprudence, education, 
and financiering, Americans have done valuable service. 

Foreigners suppose the present Government to be modeled on the 
French system of ministries, whereas it is simply the modernized 
form of the constitution of the Osei era (see pages 103, 104) ; 1. the 
Emperor ; 2, the Dai Jo Kuan ; 3. the Sa In, Left Chamber; the Genro 
In, or Council of State ; 4. the IT In, or Right Chamber, Council of 
Ministers or Heads of Department (Sho), which number ten (see page 
598). The Dai Jo Kuan also directs the three imperial cities (fu) and 
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Tte “provinces” are now merely geo- 
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THE JAPANESE ORIGIN OP THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

An examination of a good globe or map of the Pacific Ocean, witli the currents 
well marked, will show that the Kuro Shiwo, or Black Stream of Japan, arising 
from the equatorial belt, flows up past Formosa, Japan, the Kurile, and Aleutian 
Islands, Alaska, Oregon, California, and thence bends westward to the Sandwich 
Islands. A junk or tree left in the Kuro Shiwo off Kiiishlu would, if not stopped 
or stranded, drift round the circuit from Japan to Hawaii. 

For twenty centuries past, Japanese fishing-boats and junks caugiit in the east- 
erly gales and typhoons have been swept into the Kuro Shiwo, and carried to 
America. Their number, large before the full development of marine architecture 
in the Ashikaga centuries, must have been greatly increased after the early Toku- 
gawa period, when ship - building was purposely confined to junks and fishing- 
boats. Traditions and absolute facts of this kind are known to fishermen and 
junk-sailors all along the eastern coasts of Japan. It is to them an ever-threaten- 
ing danger. Had we the records of all the Japanese and Aino boats wrecked on 
American shores, the number would probably be thousands, and the Japanese 
origin of many, at least, of the aboriginal tribes of America be demonstrated. 

From 1783 to 1876, we have certified instances, with dates, of forty-nine purely 
Japanese junks wrecked, met, or seen on American and Hawaiian shores. I had 
already made a list of these; but as that of Mr. Charles Wolcott Brooks, H. I. J. 
M. Consul at San Francisco, is much larger, I summarize his data, first read in a 
paper belbre the San Francisco’ Academy of Sciences, and given in the Daihj Even- 
ing Bitlhim of March 3d, 1875. Of the forty-nine junks, nineteen stranded, or their 
crews landed, on the Aleutian Islands; ten in Alaska or British America; three 
on the coast of the United States; and two on the Sandwich Islands. Nearly 
every one of the others was picked up within the currents along the American 
coast, or in the westerly current toward Hawaii. Of the junlis, some had been 
eighteen months adrift, a few” were water -logged, full of live fish, or black with 
age. 

An average crew for a trading-junk consists of ten men : passengers would in- 
crease the number. Of junks picked up on the Pacific by foreign captains, the 
known crews were respectively 17, 0, 9, 17, 13, 15, 13, 20, 13, and 16 souls ; the 
known number of corpses seen were 14, 5, 14, 9, 4, 4, 11, “ many,’’ “ several,” “ a 
number,” etc. ; the known number saved was 112 at least. Instances of men land- 
ing from junks are also traditionally known, but numerical data are lacking. In 
the absence of exact numbers, “many,” “several,” describe the number. 

All probabilities tend to demonstrate the Japanese origin of a large portion of 
the American native races. It is evident that the number of Japanese known to 
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Japanese women reaching America also. P'-onaniuties lavoi the idea of 

2==^r“f£Si= 
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Tip after drifting fifty days at sea. Toro was for a time clerk to Wells, Fargo, 
Co. Heko, educated in Baltimore, is now an American citizeuf doing business in 
Yokohama. Denkichi became a British citizen, and was interpreter of Her British 
Majesty’s Legation. Other waifs, whose names I do not have, were more or less 
well educated in the United States, or in Holland or England. They returned to 
Japan, and are now prominent in disseminating the ideas that dominate in the 
mikado’s empire. 

Mr. C. W. Brooks has also pointed out the bearing of data furnished by a study 
of the Japan current on the great similarity between the flora and fauna of the 
Pacific Coast and those of Japan. The necessity of supposing the floor of the 
Pacific to be a submerged continent, on which life existed, seems to be made un- 
necessary by proofs of the work done by this Gulf Stream of the Pacific in trans- 
porting the seeds, animals, and men of the Central Asiatic to the Western Amer- 
ican continent. 


ASSOCIATED IDEAS IN ART AND POETRY. 

There are certain pairs of objects which form the main stock of the Japanese 
artist’s designs. With many variations and combinations, they appear over and 
over again in pictures, on vases, lacquer-ware, trays, dishes, embroidery, bronze, 
and other articles of use, and virtu, and objects of art, and form the set of sym- 
bols oftenest employed by the poet. The pine-tree and stork, emblems of longev- 
ity, are embroidered on robes, presented to newly born infants. The willow and 
swallow, and bamboo and sparrow, indicative of gentleness, are seen oftenest on 
screens, fans, and upright objects of household adornment. The young moon 
and cuckoo, the bird flying across the crescent, is a poetic reference to Yorimasa, 
a reno-wned archer, w'ho shot a hideous beast, having the head of a monkey, body 
and claws of a tiger, and the tail of a dragon. This monster, who came at night 
to disturb the rest of the mikado Narihito, 1158, was hit in the eye by Yorimasa’s 
arrow, three feet long, and finally dispatched by his trusty sword. The mikado 
rewmi-ded him with a famous sword, ShinM no 6 (king of wild boars), by the hands 
of a kiTge wfiio, when about to present it, beard a cuckoo, and, catching the bird’s 
note, extemporized seventeen syllables, or the first stipphe of the thirty-one syl- 
lable distich (ho7ika). Yorimasa being as good a poet as he was a brave soldier, 
immediately replied with the second strophe of fourteen syllables. The “ open 
secret” of the poem is thus roughly given in English: 

LITISEAL. OCOULT. 

Kuge The cuckoo Like the cuckoo, 

Above the clouds So high to soar. 

How does it mount (like the archer to honor) How is it so? 

Yorimasa,. The waning moon (bent bow) ..Only my bow I bent, 

Sets not at will (a sped shaft) That only sent the shaft. 

The neatness of the allusion, the skill of the improvisatore, and the liquid ca- 
dences (utterly lost in translation) make the poem a joy forever to the ear of the 
native, as the silver bow and the “Japanese nightingale” are things of beauty to 
liis eye. 

The i)hoenix bird {howo) and the Paulomiia imperialis tree are often together 
as twin imperial emblems on the mikado’s robes, rugs, curtains, and painted or 
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giWed on screens and hanging scrolls. This tree so common in t„ 

' Thneonr‘“rrv the imperial kc, or crest. “ 

Ihe peony and Ciiines^ lion— a beast which never trod this earth hnf i 
may be seen rampant on temple screens, yasliiki doors nmicls S. m , 

With Which lovers of the huge" and mons^Jons mar-galfthc^^; “ Sh^ 

le hare peeps out of the rashes on many a lacquered box or tnxr a • 
wrought m gold-threaded embroidery. Instead of sel^a man in ft?’ 
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“In Ltutnfif mT ^“>1 tine effect on screens 
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changed their i,-o (color)! both 
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Place. “ There are "Tf 

falling bloom- flakes spread many a wlL^ carpet'ortheTto 
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also admired for its blossoms 'is^joined with’th^'^ beautiful. The - plum tree, 

is, by cxcelleuce, the poet’s . The plum 
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The bamboo and tiger arc often seen tovetherton i ber true nature, 

ment : the tigers, being afraid of elephants hide in the ®‘®® “se or orna- 

trecs and oxen, a less common desi^ hafrSmnfc . ^be peach- 

An emblem, of success in life is that of fhn/i ^ ^ Chinese poem 

the clouds. As the small fnrkfb comes a 
Often rise by triumph over obstacles to ^alta^ranrhourr." ““ 
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¥or a niiniber of tlie facts here given I am indebted to Captain E. Pfoundes, 
whose “Budget” of Japanese notes, entitled /Sb Mimi Btkuro (Triibner & 
Co., London), is a valuable thesaurus of condensed information. 


THE TESTMIENT OF IYEYASU. 

“The Legacy of lyeyasii” is a document whose authenticity is yet to be 
proved. It purports to be the testament of the founder of the last shogunate; 
but a thoroughly critical examination of its claims has not, I believe, been made. 
It is certain that it -was not poj)ularly or generally known in Japan, nor ever 
reckoned as within the body of standard legal literature. It was translated into 
English (thirty -seven pages print) by Mr. J. F. Lowder, some years before its 
publication by him in Yokohama, in 1874. The title of the pamphlet read thus : 
“The Legacy of lyeyas (deified as Gongen-sama) : a Posthumous Manuscript, in 
One Hundred Chapters, translated from three collated Copies of the Original,” 
printed at The Japan Herald office. 

Dr. Walter Dixon, also, in his work on Japan, gives (chapter vii.) another ver- 
sion, with notes and comments. \Y. E. Grigsby, Professor of Law in the Impe- 
rial College in Tokio, in a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, has 
given a scholarly analysis of the document, showing especially its similarity to 
most ancient law codes, such as those of Solon and Lycurgiis, the Twelve Tables, 
the Mosaic, and the early Teutonic codes. He terms it “the most original mon- 
ument which Japan has produced in the way of legislation,” with which compare 
Dixon, pp. 269, 270. Whether authentic or not, it embodies the policy of lye- 
yash, is a mirror of feudalism, and is of great historic value. 

The w'ork consists of one hundred sections, in no logical sequence, and difficult 
to determine in the original. Of these, sixteen consist of moral maxims and re- 
flections, whicii are quotations, or intended to be such, from Confucius and Men- 
cius; flfty-fivc arc connected with politics and administrations; twenty-two re- 
fer to legal matters ; and in seven lyeyasCi relates episodes in his own personal 
history. No sharp distinction is made in it between la\v and morality, between 
the duties of the citizen and the virtue of the man. The man who obeys the law 
is virtuous ; he who disobeys it is vicious and low. It^is the province of the leg- 
islator to inculcate virtue. All that we understand by law— all that embraces the 
main bulk of modern law, the law of contracts, of personal property, of will, com- 
mercial and maritime law— finds no place in this code. This arose from the fact 
that human life within the daimioate was regulated by custom, not by agreement ; 
and there was hardly any intercourse between the various daimioates, because the 
only property of any importance was land, and no will was allowed. On the oth- 
er hand, great stress was laid on criminal law, the law relating to landed proper- 
ty, the law relating to the status of persons and classes, to etiquette and ceremo- 
nial, to tables of rank and precedence, and to political administration and gov- 
ernment. On these points, especially the latter, minute details arc entered into 
with a peculiarity w'hich is striking, when compared with the poverty of the code 
in respect to those matters which seem to us most important in a system of law. 
Another of tiie many points of similarity to ancient codes oflaw, notably the Mo- 
saic, is the elaborate provisions with respect to the avenging of blood and person- 
al satisfaction for injuries done. The individual does not, as in. more advanced 
societies, give up his right of private vengeance. Great stress is laid on caste dis- 
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at sixteen, of a woman at thirteen, ■was not a contract between the x">arties or a re- 
ligions institution, but a handing-over of thei bride to the famify of her husband 
by her owm family, she passing completely under the control of her husband, 
both as to person and property, subject to reference to a council of family rela- 
tions. 

So far the internal aspect of the family. Each family, however, was connected 
with other families, as in early Greece and Rome; and thus about fifty great 
clans were formed, of which the Ibiir principal were the Minamoto, Eujiwara, 
Taira, and Sugawara, all the families of which were, or claimed to be, descended 
from a common ancestor. Certain sacrifices were peculiar to each, and certain 
dignities confined to certain families. Thus the office of kuambaku was monopo- 
lized by the Eujiwara, and the shognnate by the Minamoto clans (the families in 
succession being, the line of Toritomo, the Ashikaga, and the Tokugawa). This 
condition of society was analogous to that in Italy and Greece from 1000 b.c. to 
500 A.B. But what is peculiar to Japan is that, with this primitive form of so- 
ciety remaining unchanged, we find a system that did not arise in Europe till 
about the eleventh century a.d. Thus the superstructure of feudalism was rear- 
ed on the basis of the family— an incongruous social edifice, as it seems to our 
minds. 

Ill Japan, then, at the time of the fonnation of the code, the mikado and the 
imperial court were above, and not included in, the theory of feudalism, at the 
head of which was the shogun, and beneath him the daimios, each with a terri- 
tory of greater or lesser extent, which he farmed out to the samurai, or vassals, in 
return for military service. In the greater daimioates these vassals underlet their 
lands on the same conditions ; in other w^ords, snbfeudation was common. A 
vassal not able, by reason of age or sickness, to perform this service abdicated in 
favor of his son. If a man died without leaving any children, natural or adopted, 
his xiroperty was retained for him by a legal fiction, for his death was concealed 
till permission was given by his lord for him to adopt a son, and only after such 
permission was given was his death announced. The necessity of having an heir, 
that the vassal’ s land might not escheat to the lord, but be kept in the vassal’s 
family, greatly extended the practice of adoption. If the vassal proved faithless 
to his lord, both escheat and forfeiture were incurred. 

The leading principles of lyeyasii’s policy are thus summarized : The position 
of the shogun to the mikado was to be one of reverential homage. The shoguns 
were in no way to interfere with the mikado’s theoretical supremacy, but to 
strengthen it in every way, and show all respect to the emperor’s relatives, and 
the old court aristocracy. Secondly, toward their inferiors the shoguns w^ere to 
behave with courtesy and consideration. All insult and tyranny were to be 
avoided, and the weight of power was not to press too harshly. The neglect of 
this principle, as shown in insolence to inferiors, was the rock on wTiich the gov- 
ernments in nearly all ancient communities struck. This caution proves the con- 
summate knowledge of human nature and the profound mastery of state-craft 
possessed by lyeyasil. Another recommendation of lytiyasu was, that the govern- 
ment of the lesser daimios should be frequently changed. The motive alleged 
for this was the prevention of misgovemment; but the real reason w'us, that they 
might not acquire local influence, and so endanger the power of the shoguns. 
This was similar in its purpose to the policy adopted by William the Conqueror, 
in portioning out the territories of his barons among several counties. In En- 
gland the plan was completely successful ; in Japan it failed, as we fie,ve seen, 
because the shbguns never dared to enforce the measure in the case of the greater 
daimios, who were the only ones to be dreaded. The best feature of the policy 
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of the shogunate -was to be the endeavor to maintain peace in the empire as far as 
possible, or, in the words of lyeya^, “ to assist the people to give peace to the 
empire.” 


THE TOKUGAWA FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

The most remarkable fact in the events leading to the Eestoration was the 
alienation from the bakufii of the four great families, relatives of Tokugawa, Owa- 
ri, Kii, Mito, and Echizen, all of kokushiu rank. Their status in the system was 
as follows : 

Owari, with one cadet at Takasu, in Mino, 640,500 koku. 

Kii, with one cadet, at Yoda, in Kodzuke, 565,000 koku. 

Mito, in Hitachi at Mito (Ibaraki), with four cadets; one at Takamatsu, in Sa- 
nnki, wdth 120,000 koku ; one at Moriyama, in Mutsu ; two in Hitachi, with 30,000 
koku. United revenues, 510,000 koku. 

The Echizen family was large, consisting of thirteen branches, holding fiefs in 
every part of Hondo and one in ShikOku, and taking different sides during the 
war. All but one held the name Matsudaira. Two were kokushiu ; one of Fukui 
Echizen, 320,000 ; and one of Aidzu (Wakamatsu) in Dewa (Iwashiro). The united 
revenues of the thirteen daimios of the house of Echizen were 1,479,000 koku. 

The Maeda family, the head being Kaga, a kokushiu, had three cadets. United 
revenue, 1,237,000 koku. Kaga remained nearly neutral during the war. 

The revenues of the clans of the combination which overthrew the bakufu, 
and restored the fiefs and registers to the mikado, were, Shimadzu, of Satsuma, 
710,000; Mori, of Nagato (Choshiu), with five cadets, 579,000 ; Yamanouchi, of 
Tosa, with one cadet, 255,000; Nabdshima, of Hizthi, with three cadets, 422,915. 

Uwajima was of the Hattd family, which ranked after Satsuma in the feudal 
peerage, and was divided into four branches, which took different sides during 
the w'ar. Their united revenues were 785,600; Uwajima having 100,000, and 
Sendai 625,600. 

In this note, and throughout this volume, the ‘‘revenue” of the daimios, given 
in koku, means the amount of rice, or its equivalent, produced, or supposed to 
be produced, in their territories. It was the official assessment made by the 
bakufu. The daimio and elan received as their own income one-half, sometimes 
two-thirds, of the assessed amount, the peasants and fiirmers getting the remain- 
der. See F. 0. Adams’s “ History of Japan,” voL i., chapter xii., and Japan Mail^ 
July 8th, 1873. For an entire table of names, titles, and fiefs of all the daimios, 
see Dr. Walter Dixon’s “Japan,” chapter x. 

As a specimen .of the manner in which nearly every province was cut up into 
fiefs, I give the feudal map of Echizen : 


Name and Title. 

City. 

Revenue. 

Rank. 

Matsnclaira, Echizen no Kami 

Maiiabe, Shimosa no Kami 

Arima, Hiuga no Kami j 

Doi, Noto no Kami 

Ogasawara, Salmon no Siiko 

Sakai, Ukio no Siiko 

Fakni........ 

Saba© ....... . 

Mariioka 

1 Ono 

Katsiiyama... 
Tsuruga 

320,000 

50,000 

50.000 

40.000 
22,7TT 

10.000 

Kokushiu, 

Fudai. 

: Fndai. 
Fudai. 
Fudai. 

, Fudai. 



There was also a place' caUed Hombo, belonging to the shogun’s government, 
and ruled by a salaried bunio (governor). Several hatamotos also lived in Echi- 


t, 1. ' ...I,..- ‘ 
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zeii, witli holding’s of land of 500 koku, and upward. Echizen contained a popu- 
lation of 461,033 souls, with 97,000 houses, JSOO Buddhist temples, and 350 Shin- 
to shrines. The area was about 400 square miles. There were thus in it six 
princes, a bakufu gov ernor, and several hatamatos. Echlzen is a fair specimen of a 
Japanese province from 1600 to 1873, and well illustrates the wondrously complex 
mechanism of the Japanese feudal system. Pomp, pride, Jealousy, poverty of 
the many, wealth of the few, and a most varied assortment of petty bigotries, 
prejudices, ridiculous shams of every sort, and grounds for courtesies or brawls, 
were all exhibited in this little theatre, as in the medieval Europe. Each dai- 
mioate, however petty, was a microcosmic government by itself. Pukui Han 
had its departments of the Treasury, Justice, Censorate, Census, Military Affairs, 
Coinage and Currency, and Public Works. The rice store-houses, taxes and pen- 
sions; prisons, power of trial, punishment, or execution; oversight of the the- 
atre, books, weights and measures, and religion (inquiry into the evil sect, etc.) ; 
census work ; arrow and spear arsenal, and, later, of powder-mill, rifle factory, and 
artillery -train; issue of paper money, and copper and iron cash; the erection 
and care of the castle, daimio’s mansion, mills, magazines, bridges, roads, break- 
water, school, and chemical laboratory, were under the care of their respective 
departments. It is evident that with the dainiios jealous and at variance with 
each other, Japan could not long stand the financial strain of competition in 
war or peace with foreigners, and that enterprises, to cope with outside pressure, 
must be on a national scale, and by a national government. The financial ques- 
tion was one of the most powerful levers in prying up the bakufu, and restoring 
the ancient national government. 


PAPERS ON JAPANESE SUBJECTS. 

The following articles, by the author, may he of use to readers of this work 
who wish further information on the subjects treated of: 

1. In the “American Cyclopjedia,” New York, D. Appleton & Co. : “Japan” 
(seventeen pages, with map), “ Kanagawa,” “ Kioto,” “Matsumue,” “Mikado,” 
“Nagasaki,” “Niigata,” “Nippon,” “Nobnnaga,” “Oshima,” “(3zaka,” “Saga,” 
“Saghalin,” “Satsiima,” “ Shimonoseki,” “Tdkio,” “ Tomomi Iwakura,” “Yo- 
kohama,”, etc., etc. 

3. “The Tokid Guide” (thirty -five pages); “Map of Toldb, with Notes, His- 
torical and Explanatory;” and “ The Yokohama Guide” (thirty-nine pages), with 
map, for tourists and visitors, were published in Japan, 1874: Yokohama, F. R. 
Wetinore <fe Co, 

3. “Education in Japan:” a series of thirteen articles, printed in The Japan 
Weekly Alail^ Yokohama, 1873-’74. The greater bulk of matter in these papers 
was republished in The College Courant (New Haven), American Educaiimal Month- 
ly (New York), and in the Appendix to vol. ii. of F. 0. Adams’s “History of Ja- 
pan,” London, 1874, H. S. King & Co. The series treated of the “ Tdkio Normal 
School;” “The Imperial College of Tdkio;” “The School of Foreign Lan- 
guages;” “ The Opening of the New Polytechnic School by the Mikado ;” “ For- 
eign Teachers;” “ Native Officials ;” “Native Teachers;” “Japanese Students;” 
“The Old Education;” “Physical Training;” “The Study of the English Lan- 
guage;” “Female Education;” “Moral Training.” 

4. In lApifmcoWs Alagazine: “Inside Japan” (a trip in Kadzusa and Awa, 
April, 1873) ; “ Japanese Fox Myths,” January, 1874; “A Call on a Bonze,” June, 
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1874; “A Japanese Marriage in High Life,” February, 1875; “A Daimio’s Life ” 
August, 1875. ■ ’ 

5. In The Overland Monthly : “A Japanese Merchant at Home” (Paper-makino* 
etc., in Echizen); “The Mythical Zoology of Japan,” August, 1874; “New- 
year’s-eve in Tokio,” 1872—November, 1874; “In a Japanese Prison,”’ Scptem- 
her, 1875. 

6. In The Independent “ The Sea Empire ;” “ A Tramp throm^h 

JajDan ;” “ The Imperial College in Yedo;” “ Does Japan Persecute ?” “ Shinto- 
ism;” “Japanese Proverbs” (two papers); “Japan’s Record of Progress in 
1872;” “Japanese Politeness;” “Buddhism in Japan” (two papers) Baby 
Gojiro;” “Trampling on the Cross;” “Japanese Education at Home and 
Abroad;” Notes and Editorials on Japanese Subjects, 1870-1876. 

7. In AppletonF Journal: “The Paper Money of Japan;” “Japanese Fire- 

proofs;” “A Japanese City,” August 1st, 1874; “ Japanese Fans;” “AModern- 
ked Japanese City,” March 25th, 1875; “A Daimio’s Stable,” June 26th 1875* 
“ Household Superstitions in Japan,” January, 1876! ’ 

8. loSumchola^: “The Feast of Dolls,” March, 1875; “The Feast of Fla«*s ” 
May, 1875 ; “ The Golden Fish of Owari Castle,” with illustrations, by Ozawa.'' ’ 

9. In The Christian Weekly: “Education in Japan,” with picture of the Impe- 
rial College in Tokio, October 30th, 1875. ^ 

10. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Japan for 1873; “The Streets and Street- 
names of Yedo.” 

Christian at Work : “The Land of the Rising Sun,” January 28th 
1875; “Christian Missions in Japan;” “Christ in Japan;” “ Woman’s Position 
m Japan.” 

12. Map of Pai Nippon, the Empire of Japan, and chapter on the Geography 
of Japan, m Mitchell’s “School Geography and Atlas,” Philadelphia, J. H. Butler 
n n ‘ Takahashi, instructor in drawing in the Imperial 

College, Tokio, from the War Department map of Japan: the letter-press and 
names were added by the author. ^ ^ 


DR. J. C. HEPBURN^S METEOROLOGICAL TABLES FROM OBSFR 
VATIOKS MADE FEOM 1863 TO 1869 INCLUSIVE READ bSoiS 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN, JUNE 17th, iSa 

M01.-THI.Y AKD TEABL T AYEEAGE (1863-1869) OF THE THEEMOMETER (FAHE.). 


Yearly Average. 


1S63 

1864 

1865 

... 6S“.02 
... 59°.13 

1866.,.. " 

1867 

... 57“.01 

KAO 0/* 

1868 

1869,.;......,... 

* • • 0*J 

...,58°.46 
... 5S“.08 


January. 

February 

March... 

April 

May 

June 


Average of 1863-1869 

Highest monthly maximum (August, 1865). 
Lowest monthly minimum (January, 1804).,’ 


Monthly Average. 


.... 40° 

28 

.... 41° 

22 

47° 

03 

.... 56°, 

15 

.... 64°, 

or 

.... 69°. 

44 


75‘’.31 

August 7S“.49 

Sep"tember... 70°. 4S 

October 61“.5S 

November... 52“ 
December.... 43°.46 


. 5S°.22 
. 91° 

. 20 “ 
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RA.IN-PALL IN INCHES (1863-1869). 


Average Yearly Amount. 

• 

Monthly Average. 

1863.. ... 50.56 

1864.. .............. 71.44 

1865.. ......... 60.72 

1866 65.16 

1867 42.62 

1868. 122.67 

1869 79.17 

January 2.35 

February...... 3.29 

March 5.05 

April €.59 

May 5.81 

June 7.90 

July 8.22 

August 6.71 

September 10.19 

October 6.92 

November 3,45 

December 3.82 j 


Average of 1863-1869 70.33 


NUMBER OF RAIN DATS (1863-1869). 


Yearly. 

^ Monthly. 

1863........ 102 


July 10 00 

1864 100 

1865...., 110 

1S66 97 

February 6.28 

March .... 8.42 

April,. 9.72 

May 8.42 

June 11-28 

August. 9.28 

September.... 11.85 

1867 78 

1868 114 

November.... 6.5T 
December 4.28 

■■ ' i 

1869 81 



Average of 1863-1869 97.71 


“ Yokoliaraa is situated in lat. 35° 26' N., and long. 139° 89' E. from Greenwich. 
It is about thirty-seven miles from Cape King, the nearest point on the Pacific. 
The Bay of Yedo at Yokohama is about twelve miles wide. The city is, for the 
most part, built on a plain, about from two to ten feet above high-water mark, at 
the mouth of a valley opening on the bay. The valley is about a mile wide, and 
extends back in a westerly direction some three miles, gradually narrowing to a 
quarter of a mile. It is bounded on each side by a row of hills, about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet wide. It is cultivated in i^addy fields, is consequently wet 
and marshy, and is exposed to the sweep of north-east and easterly winds from 
across the bay, and to south-w’-est and westerly winds through the valley. 

‘‘The winds of Japan arc at all seasons exceedingly irregular, frequently vio- 
lent, and subject to sudden changes. The north-cast and easterly winds are gen- 
cmlly accompanied by rain, with a high and falling barometer, and are usually 
not violent. The south-west and westerly winds are generally high, often vio- 
lent, and accompanied with a low barometer. It is from the south-west that the 
cyclones or typhoons almost invariably come. On clear and pleasant days, which 
are in excess of all others, there is a regular land and sea breeze at all seasons. 

“ The rain-fall is above the average of most countries, varying greatly, howev- 
er, in different years. About two-thirds of the rain falls during the six months 
from April to October. 

“The steady hot weather, when it is considered safe to change to light sum- 
mer clothing, does not generally set in till the latter decade of June or Ist of 
July, and ends, often very abruptly, about the middle of September. 

“The snow-fall is for the most part light, not often exceeding two or three 
inches. In 1861, on one occasion, it fell to the depth of twenty inches. The ice 
seldom exceeds one inch or one and a half inches in thickness. Fogs are rarely 
noticed, so also is hail. Thunder-storms are neither frequent nor severe. Earth- 
quake shocks are frequent, averaging more than one a month; but hitherto, 
since the residence of foreigners in Yokohama, no very severe or dangerous 
shocks have occurred.’’ 
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RESULT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT HAKODATE (1859-18T4), 
LATITUDE 4r 46' 0 "Nm LONGITUDE 140“ 46^ 30" E. 

Yearly Averages. 

Temperature of the air (Fahrenheit’s thermometer) 48°.33 

Extreme maximam 88“.00 

Extreme minimum 2°.00 

Barometer (at freezing-point and sea-level, English inches) 29.8995 

Hygrometer, dry-bulb thermometer 50.26 

Hygrometer, wet-bulb thermometer 4T.88 

Hygrometer, force of vapor, in inches 0.32 

Hygrometer, relative humidity, in hundredths 82. 20 

Rain, average number of days. . . — — — ’.. — . 98.20 

Snow, average number of days 48.84 

Rain-fall and melted snow 51.907 

Cloudy and overcast days (of 12 hours) — — 221.98 

Amount of clouds per day (of 12 hours) .67 

Fog and hazy days (of 12 hours) — 15.39 

'North 43.39 

East.... 86.54 

South.. 60.84 

^ West 119.27 

Gales, average number — 16.79 

Velocity of wind, miles traveled 952.81 


Winds 


The observations of rain and snow were made during twelve years; of the 
hygrometer, two and a half years ; cloudy and overcast w'eather, for four years ; 
of velocity of wind, one year; of fog and wind, eleven years. 

See detailed tables in reports of General Capron and his foreign assistants, 
Tokio, 1875. Printed by the Kai Taku Shi. 


POSTAL STATISTICS. 

From the Postmaster-generaV s Report for the Seventh Year ofMeiji (1874“’75). 

Number of newspapers transmitted in the mails, 1873 614,610 

» “ » “ 1874 2,629,648 

—showing an increase of 411 per cent., “a fact which speaks volumes for the 
progress of civilization.” 


STATISTICS OF 1876. 


Letters, ordinary 16,728,025 

** registered 268,577 

Newspapers 2,629,648 

■ Books and patterns 33,824 

Free mails 178,109 


Letters containing currency 

Dead letters 

Dead letters returned to writers. . 


95,235 

3,227 

778 


Total 19,937,423 

STATISTICS OF TUB SIX MONTHS FROM JANTTAFY IST TO JUNE SOTH, 1876. 


Letters, ordin ary 8,077, 333 

“ registered 166,762 

Postal cards 1,849,190 

Newspapers 1,839,846 

Books, patterns, etc 1 44, 860 

OMai lettei*s 183,318 

Letters containing money 47,480 

Dead letters 2,166 

Dead letters returned to writers . . 816 


Ordinary letters stolen 

» lost 

Money letters stolen 

Letters dispatched to foreign 

countries 

Newspapers, etc., dispatched to 
foreign countries 


44,185 

34,639 


Total 12,289,878 

The mail routes in. operation throughout the empire, during this half-year, ag- 
gregated 10,650 ri (26,625 English miles) in length. The increase over those in 
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operation in tlie preceding year was 563 ri (1408 miles), and 5273 ri (13,183 miles), 
or 98.1 per cent, over those of the sixth year*of Meiji (1873). 

The total annual transportation for the half-year was 2,423,737 ri (6,059,343 
miles), an increase of 135,530 ri (338,825 miles) over that of half of the preceding 
.year. 

During this half-year there have been established 205 post-offices, 86 stamp 
agencies, and 37 street letter-boxes ; and there are, therefore, now in operation 
3449 post-offices, 703 stamp agencies, and 513 street letter-boxes. 

The postal money-order system was established on the 2d of January of the 
eighth year of Meiji (1875). During that month the number of money orders is- 
sued was only 4120, amounting to yen 72,243.10. During the mouth of March ' 
6384 orders were issued, amounting to yen 111,913.69; and the number of orders 
issued in June was 8393, amounting to yen 147,056.43, thus showing an increase, 
in the number issued in the latter month, over those issued in January, of 103.6 
per cent. One yen is equal to a dollar. 

The total number of orders issued during the half-year was 39,398, amounting 
to yen 690,617.48. The total number of mone 3 ^-orders paid was 37,768, amount- 
ing in value to yen 671,624,98; and 1630 orders, amounting to yen 18,992.50, have 
i^cen presented for payment. The fees from money -orders w^ere yen 

The number of letters sent to the section for detaining those insufficiently ad- 
dressed, and linding the means for delivering them, was 39,185, or a little more 
than 3-lOths per cent, of the whole number transmitted through the mails dur- 
ing tlie half-year. 

The number of letters stolen during the half-year was 6305. Of these, 5633 
were regained and have been delivered intact; 880 were broken and defaced so 
that they could not be returned ; and 292 were actually lost. Of the latter num- 
ber, 9 contained currency to the amount of yen 39.37, of which yen 36.50 were 
restored, the person who stole them having confessed and returned the money. 
The balance, yen 2.87, was lost. Eiglity-two letters were lost in the. course of 
delivery or transmission. Of these, 71 were regained and delivered, and 11 were 
actually lost. One Imiidred and sixty-nine letters -were carelessly detained by 
letter-carriers, but were, after some delay, delivered to their addresses. 

The department manufoctiires its own postal cards, stamps, and envelopes. 
The post-offices are well equipped with New England clocks, Fairbanks’ scales, , 
American leather bags with iron tops and locks, fire-arms, and furniture. The ’ 
postmaster is H. Mayeshima. The Superintendent of Foreign Mails is Samuel 
W. Bijan, formerly of the United States Postal Service, “to whose energy and 
expel icnce the present prosperous condition of the [Japanese mail] service is 
due.” 

The United States Government was the first to recognize the right of Japan to 
control the transport of her own foreign mails; and on the 6th day of August, 
18<^o, a postal convention was eoucluded between the two countries. It is hoped 
that, from the general satisfaction given by the Japanese Postal Service, the Eu- 
ropean nations will likewise grant to Japan the right to control her own postal 
affiiirs. During the first half of the year 1875, 242,862 articles, weighing 9,314,149 
grammes of mail matter, were sent or received, the postage amounting to 
$21,732.63. Postal savings-banks have also been established in several cities, as 
experiment. The educational power of this national postal enterprise, in teach- 
ing book-keeping, punctuality, the Arabic numerals, Eoman letters, political 
economy, the triumphs of civilization, and the dijffusion of information, can not 
be overestimated. 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF KAGOSHIMA. 

r 

One of the agents most prominent- in bringing about the restoration, under the 
plea of “the renovation of the institutions created by the founder of the Toknga- 
wa line,” was Shimadzu Saburo (now Sa Dai Jin), brother of the next to the last, 
and father of the last daimjo of Satsuma. On his way from Yedo, while his train 
was passing along the Tokaido, the “Richardson affair,” wdiieh led to the bom- 
bardment of Kagoshima, the chief city of Satsuma, took place. “Some En- 
glish people came riding through the head of the train at a place called Naraa- 
mugi” (Kms6 Shiriaku— Satow’s translation, j). 33). A native who would at- 
tempt to cross, walk, or ride into a daimio’s procession would, according to in- 
variable custom, meet with instant death. The Yedo authorities had previously 
requested foreigners not to go on the Tokaido that day; but they contemptuous- 
ly, and with no waste of courteous language or sympathy for national troubles, 
refused. Two American gentlemen, Messrs. E. Van Reed and F. Schoyer, while 
out riding on the same afternoon (September 14tli, 1862), met Shimadzu’s train, 
and, by filing aside, passed on without hinderanee. Soon after, three English 
gentlemen and a lady, one of the former being Mr. Richardson, who had lived 
several years in China, and. “knew how to deal with these people,” disregarded 
the warnings of the discreet members of the party, and Impatiently urged their 
horses into the procession. Some Satsuma retainers, taking this as a direct and 
intentional insult, drew their swords, and fell like butchers on the unarmed men. 
The lady was untouched. The three men were all wounded, Richardson to death. 
There is no proof that either Shimadzu Saburo or the train-leader gave the order 
to kill, as is alleged. Such heated fictions are at par with the statement that the 
captain of the Bombay^ after sinking the Oneida^ willingly allowed her crew to 
perish. 

In the “Richardson affair” were, on the one hand, arrogant people, who de- 
spised all Asiatics as an inferior order of beings, disregarded their rights, and 
were utterly ignorant of the misery their coming had wrought on Japan. On the 
other hand were proud men, who considered the foreigners as sordid and cruel 
invaders, and the men before them as having purposely insulted them and their 
master. This affair led to the extortion, in presence of cannon-muzzles, of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling from the bakufu, twenty-five thousand pounds 
from the Satsuma clan, the capture of three Satsuma steamers, and the .bombard- 
ment of Kagoshima. 

The English fleet of seven men -of- war arrived off Kagoshima, August 11th, 
1863, and, while deliberations were pending, began hostilities by seizing the three 
steamers belonging to the clan. In the British official report this hostile act is 
called “a reprisal;” and the sentence following declares that “suddenly and un- 
expectedly” hostilities were begun [assumed] by the Japanese! ! The squadron 
then, forming in line of battle, bombarded the forts and city. The net result of 
two days’ bombardment were the explosion of magazines, partial destruction of 
the batteries, a conflagration which reduced factories, foundries, mills-~the begin- 
nings of a new civilization— to*asfies, the sinking of five Liu Kiu junks, the firing 
of the palace of the prince, besides the slaughter of human beings, whose number 
Japanese pride has never divulged. “ Having accomplished every act of retribu- 
tion and punishment within the scope” of their force, and believing “ that the 
entire town of Kagoshima” was “a mass of ruins,” the fleet, after severe loss, 
having fully vindicated the Asiatic policy of England, left the bay. The twenty- 
five thousand pounds indemnity was shortly afterward paid. Both parties fought 
with equal bravei*y. 
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The effect of this act of savage vengeance was salutary, in opening the eyes of 
the yet unconvinced Satsuma men to the,power of the foreigners, their rifled 
cannon and steamers. In England, by press and Parliament, the wanton act was 
bitterly denounced, and by French and German writers stigmatized as a horrible 
act of vengeance, justified neither by international law nor even by the laws of 
war. It is a pity that such a storm of righteous indignation could not prevent 
an act of almost equal barbarity in the year following at Shimonosdki. 

For a thorough study of the case, see Adams’s “History of Japan,” vol. L, 
London, 1874:; Kinm translated by E. Satow, Esq., Yokohama, 1873; 

“ Kagoshima,” E. H. House, Tokio, 1875, I have also had the advantage of hear- 
ing the story from the Japanese samurai, in Shimadzu’s train, from others who 
were in Kagoshima during the bombardment, from Mr. E. Van Reed, and from 
English friends. 


THE SHIMONOSieKI AFFAIR. 

On the 25th of June, 1863, the American steamer Pembroke, on her way from 
Yokohama to Shanghae, anchored near the town of Shimonosdkl, and was warn- 
ed off by a blank discharge. The next day two Choshiu steamers attacked her, 
but she escaped without injury. On hearing of this (July 11th), the American min- 
ister directed Captain McHougall of the XJ. S. S. Wyoming, of four twelve-pounders 
and two pivot -guns, to proceed to Shimonosdki. Arriving there on the 16th, 
Captain McDougall ran his ship between the, two Choshiu men-of-war, receiving 
their fire and that of six batteries. An eleven-inch shell -from the Wyoming, ex- 
ploding in her boiler, blew up the steamer. The -brig was sunk, and the batteries 
shelled. After an hour and ten minutes, having been hulled eleven times, and re- 
ceiving about thirty shots in masts, rigging, and smoke-stack, and having five 
men killed and six wounded, the brave captain withdrew from such overwhelm- 
ing odds, and returned to Yokohama. 

The French ship Kie?i Chang, and the Butch corvette Medum (July 11th), were 
also fi red on after blank warnings. The French men-of-war Semiranm and Tancrede 
(July 19th), and the Medusa (July 11th), also shelled the Shimonoseki batteries. 
The Dutch ship was struck thirty-four and hulled seventeen times. Three eight- 
inch shells bursting on board, four men were killed and five wounded. The 
French landed a force and destroyed a battery, with a loss of only three men 
wounded. Ample vengeance was thus taken by Butch, French, and Americans. 
No British vessel was injured. After the failure of negotiations, the allied squad- 
ron made rendezvous at Himeshima, in the Inland Sea, and on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1864, at 2 P.M., began the bombardment of the batteries. The combined 
squadron consisted of nine British ships of war, and a battalion of marines, three 
French, and four Dutch ships of war. It being the time of our civil war, and our 
vessels being all engaged in blockade service, or on looking for the Alabama and 
other Confederate privateers, the United States was represented by the TaUang^ 
a small chartered steamship, commanded by Lieutenant Pearson, with a party of 
marines and one Parrot gun, from the U. S. corvette Jamestown, There were en- 
gaged in the action : 


English 

Ships. 

9 ..... 

Men. 



Guns. 

tno 

French 

3 

1S2.»S 

-If' t 40 

Dutch 

4 

051 


American 

1 
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After a battle (September 5tli and 6tli) bravely contested on both sides, the bat- 
teries were silenced by the ships, an^ captured and destroyed by landing, and the 
guns removed. 

The total expenses incurred by the United States in this expedition were less 
than twenty-five thousand dollars. The Pembroke is still doing service in one of 
the rivers in China. In a memorandum drawn up at a convention held in Yoko- 
hama, October 22d, 1864, the representatives of the four treaty powers, Sir Ruth- 
erford Alcock (England), Ldon Roches (France), Hon. Robert H. Priiyn (United 
States), U. D. von Polsbroek (Holland), demanded three million dollars “ indem- 
nities and expenses for hostile acts of the Prince of Nagato.” Four hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars were claimed as compensation for injuries to the 
vessels, American, French, and Dutch, first fired on, or one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars apiece. “Such a sum, or a much larger one, may be justly 
claimed,” is the official language. Hence Great Britain would receive somewhat 
less of the partition of the indemnity than any of the other Powers. The share 
of each nation, not including interest, was : 


United States $785,000 

France 785,000 

Holland. 785,000 

Great Britain 645,000 


All the installments have been paid over to the respective powers, in part by the 
bakufu, and the remainder by the mikado’s Government, the last being in 1875. 

In dividing the money, the French principle was to apportion it according to 
the numerical forces of each power engaged ; the American principle was that 
the general co-operation of the four powers had equal weight, and contributed in 
equal degree to effect the result. 

So far, the bare facts. Let us look into the justice of the case. As matter of 
international law, the Japanese had perfect right to close the Straits of Shimono- 
seki, since the right to use it was hot stipulated by treaty, and each nation has 
the right to a league of marine territory along its shores, and to the straits and 
water passages commanded by cannon-shot. Further, no British ship was in any 
way injured or fired upon. Ample vengeanee was taken in each case by Ameri- 
can, French, and Dutch men-of-war; but the British minister, Alcock, ever ready 
to shed blood, collected all the available British naval force, and was the leading 
spirit in organizing this bombarding expedition. Orders from Her Majesty’s 
Government, forbidding British participation in the needless and wicked act of 
war, arrived after the squadron had sailed. Sir R, Alcock was then recalled to 
explain the situation. 

The part taken by the United States is the least enviable. In the first place, 
the Rmbroke had no right to be where she was. She disregarded the warning of 
blank cartridge. It might be supposed that the American envoy, on hearing of 
the matter, recognized the Japanese right to close the strait, gave the Japanese 
officials the benefit of his legal knowledge, and helped to mitigate some of the 
impending horrors of civil war. On the contrary, he sent the Wyoming down to 
take all possible retribution, and then presented the bill of damages ($10,000 ! ! !) 
of the owners of tlie Takkmg. The items of this document were, “Five days’ 
loss of time, at $300 per diem;” “loss of freight and passengers, at not being able 
to visit Nagasaki, whither she was bound, estimated at $6500;” “consideration 
for deadly peril for officers and crew, $2000.” Five minutes’ study of a good 
map of Japan will show the first two items to be pure fabrications. The Shi- 
monoseki route is wA the shortest to Nagasaki. Into the “ deadly peril” they 
knowingly went, and remained till driven away. Strange to say, the successor 
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of Perry and Harris, instead of disowning this ontrageons claim, compelled the 
bakufu to pay $12,000, by which the United States gained $2000 clear profit. 
Further, after excessive vengeance taken by the Wyonimg^ the American minister 
actually put in a claim for “a sum to provide annuities for the dead and wound- 
ed” of the Wyommg — when the American captain started on an avowed warlike 
expedition ! The amazed ministers of the bakufu replied that the loss of life on 
the Wyoming was faiiiy ofiset by the punishment inflicted. It seems incredible 
that such a claim should ever have been suggested. 

The only government of Japan recognized by foreigners had made profound 
apologies, the absurd claims had been paid, and the United States had 

gained $2000. The ‘‘insult” to our flag had been wiped out in two sunken 
steamers, and in the blood of perhaps fifty Japanese. Could the force of venge- 
ance further go ? 

Unfortunately for Christian civilization, it did. In this triple act of savage 
revenge, instigated by Sir Rutherford Alcock (the apostle of murder and blind 
force, who ill conceals his anger at the policy of peace, fair play, patience, and 
steady courage of Townsend Harris), the American minister joined; and the 
United States was again disgraced by a needless act of war, and an outrageously 
unjust extortion of money from a weak nation, as ignorant as a hermit, and al- 
ready impoverished by excessive drains, called, by a euphemism, “indemnities.” 

The money paid both by the bakufu and the mikado’s ministers now remains 
in Washington, amounting, principal and interest, to over $1,300,000. The sho- 
gunate and feudalism are no more. Japan is entering on a new national life, 
in which every dollar is needed for mighty enterprises of civilization and educa- 
tion. The very men who once fired at a usurpation, through our ships, are now 
our best friends. They are leaders in the new civilization. What shall be done 
wdfh the money thus unjustly taken, after a triple vengeance wreaked in punish- 
ment for what, by the laws of nations, was in itself no crime ? 

For authorities, read, t?ie light of the histen'y of Japan givm in “ The Mikado’s 
Empire,” Minister R. L. Pruyn’s “ Dispatches in the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of 1863-1865,” F. 0. Adams’s “ History of Japan,” and “ Shimonoseki ” (E. H. 
House), Tdkio, 1875. 


THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


r' 


. 


In the imperial proclamation dated December 28th, 1872, the plan and details 
of the new national military system, elaborated with great care after a study 
of foreign war establishments, were published. The preamble states that “ it be- 
comes imperative to construct our army and navy upon the best possible system 
in accordance with the spirit of the age. We have therefore enacted a law for en- 
rolling soldiers from the whole population, founded on the system which ancient- 
ly existed in this country, modified by comparison with the practice of foreign 
countries.” The document further explains that anciently the whole population 
were soldiers, all the able-bodied men serving as occasion required, the mikado 
leading them. After the war they returned to their ordinary pursuits. Later, 
the military and agricultural classes were severed, the authority of the court 
dwindled away, and the feudal system became fixed, and innumerable abuses fol- 
lowed the division of the people into soldiers and peasants. 

In 1871, the Government was restored to the original form, and the soldiery 
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and peasantry were again amalgamated, and now all Japanese subjects become, 
conscripts at the age of twenty, anji will be placed either in the army or navy 
The army is divided into the “standing army,” “reserve,” and “militia ” and 
the troops into five classes, according to their bodily powers. The standing army 
is formed by enrolling those conscripts of each year on whom the lot falls \vh'o 
shall serve three years. The first reserve is composed of men who have ’com- 
pleted three years of military service, and live at home, pursuing their reo-ular 
callings. They are called together once a year to live in camp and drill. ‘^The 
second reserve is composed of men who have completed two years of service in 
the first reserve. They are called out only when the levy en masse is made 
The militia is composed of all males between the ages of seventeen and forty not 
already included in the regular army or reserve. They are formed into bodies 
of troops when the levy en masse is made, for the protection of the district to 
which they belong. 

The minimum standard of height for the regular army is 5.1 feet. (A lono* list 
of exemptions is given in the original document.) The empire is divided*^into 
six military divisions, having head -quarters at Tokio, Sendai, Nagoya Ozaka 
Hiroshima, and Kumamoto. Camps are established in thirty-seven placi The 


Number in each Reg- 
iment or Company. 


each Branch. 


Peace. 


1 14 brigades, 
[42 regiments.. 

8 regiments . 
18 companies, 
10 companies 

6 companies. 

9 companies. 


Infantry 

1 Cavalry. 

i Artillery ^ 

. Engineers 

Military train (commissariat) 
Marine artillery 

Total 


Total strength of the regular army in peace, 35,560 ; in war, 50,320. 

In comparison with the armies of other countries, the proportion of enaineers 
m the Japanese army is large, and that of the cavalry is small. This arise^ from 
the geographical features of the country, which is deficient in plains and abounds 
m mountains, broken surfaces, and strategic points. * 

thl^ “'-ried out, and the scheme more 

thamreahzed. The army has been ably instructed by French oflicers The 

are dnlled clothed, and equipped after the new iLproverFrereh system and 

rone^ ^*dv*arl appiwed weapons of war from the United StatL and Em 

riiS- P®*> l'®8f, and bread, in addition to nilive 

“ ameigency Japan could now (1876) put seventy-five thousand dill 
pUned troons (reo-nlflrft nn/j y ve thousand disci- 


4 4 J "I ^ "P it 
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^ These regulations, wliich greatly offended some of the samurai and some of- 
ficers who wished the caste system kept in^vogue, have been rigidly carried out, 
and are now popular. They were promulgated afresh in the autumn of 1874-’75, 
as a radical exponent ot the will of the mikado and cabinet against the old con- 
servative opposers of the modern spirit of x)rogress, and worshipers of Yarnato 
damashi, that feudalism and all its abuses were forever dead and buried in Japan. 


NAVY AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 

The following statistics of the Japanese navy are merely approximate, and be- 
low the maximum. There are 10 war-vessels, 5 dispatch-vessels, and 5 training- 
ships, all steamers : 

liib-Jo-Kan: Class, corvette, 10 guns, 2S0 horse-power, 1300 tons, inch iron belt round 
water-line ; armament, two 100-pounder Armstrongs (rifled), eight C4-pounders (muzzle- 
loaders) ; complement, 300 men. 

Adzu77iaKan (Stonewall): iron -clad ram, 3 guns, 500 horse-power; armament, one 300- 
pounder Armstrong (rifled), two 70-pounder ditto (rifled) ; complement, 135 men. 

Nisshin sloop (wood), 7 guns, 250 horse -power, 1000 tons; armament, one 7 -inch 
Armstrong (pivot), 6^ tons; six GO-pounder rifled Dutch guns; complement, 145 men. 
Kaauga Kmi (formerly English man -of- war) : paddle-wheel steamer (wood), C guns, 300 
horse-power ; armament, one 100-poiiuder Blakeley, four 50-pouuder Japanese guns, one 
20-pounder Armstrong (breach-loader) ; complement, 130 men. 

Unyb Kan (wood) : 6 guns, 00 horse-power ; armament, one 110-pounder Vavasseur (pivot) ; 
one 40-pounder Armstrong, (breach - loader), two 20-pouuder Armstrongs (breach-load- 
ers) ; complement, 65 men. 

M)8hm Kan (wood): 4 guns, 90 horse-power; armament, one 70-poimder (pivot), one 40- 
pounder (pivot), two 20-pounders (pivot) ; complement, 60 to 65 men. 

EosM) Kan (wood): 4 guns, 90 horse-power; armament, one 70-pounder (pivot), one 40- 
pouiider (pivot), two 20-pounders (pivot) ; domplement, 60 to 65 men. 

Dai Ichi Te-bo (wood) : 4 guns, 90 horse-power ; armament, one 70-pounder (pivot), one 40- 
pounder (pivot), two 20-pounders (pivot) ; complement, 60 to 65 men. 

Tsuktiba Aan (sea -going training-ship): 300 horse-power, 1400 tons; armament, one 70- 
pounder (pivot), one 40-pounder (pivot),, two 20-pouuders (pivot); complement, 60 to 65 
men.' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Fuji Varna Kan (made in America) : harbor training-ship. 

In the mercantile marine are now^ about one hundred steamers, of various rates 
and tonnage. A considerable number of these are small steamers, plying in the 
rivers, on Lake Biwa, and along the coast. The coast-trade of Japan and a steam- 
line to Shanghae, China, are now controlled by Japanese capital, bottoms, and 
crews, with foreign sailing-masters in many, but not all, cases. 

The navy is organized on the English model, and a commission of English offi- 
cers and seamen have been engaged for several years as assistants and instructors. 
There is also a marine corps, and a naval college, in which several hundred young 
men receive a thorough scientific and technical education, besides a schooling on 
training-ships. The Navy Department, also on the British model, has a hydro- 
graphical office, which has made surveys of the coast of Japan, and executed very 
fine charts and hydrographic maps. The largest navy-yard, dry-docks, foundries, 
and ship-yards are at Yokosuka, about twelve miles below Yokohama, and are un- 
der French superintendence. Admiral Akamatsii and several of the higher naval 
officers were educated in Holland, others at Annapolis, or in England. The musi- 
cians of the imperial navy and marine corps play the music and tunes of Europe 
and America. 
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THE NATIONAL FINANCES. ^ 

[NOTIFICATION NO. 210.3 

Iri, Shuy SMy Oho, Fu^ imdiEen: 

“The inclosed estimates of Income and Expenditure for ttie year beginmuj 
Juij*ri8'^'57 ending June, 1876, having been furnished by Okuma Shigenobu 
Minister of Finance, they are hereby notified for your information. 

“ Sanjo Saneyoshi, i)ai /d eTw. 

“ DuoEMBEii 22d, 1S75.” 

CONDENSEB COMPAKATIVE TABLE OF THE YEAES 1ST4 ANB 187&-’T6. 


BBVENUE. 



, 1874. 

1875-’76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Yen. 

44,603,882 
911,809 
329,606 
1,038,050 
1,716,915 i 
296,757 i 
722,096 
39,269 

Yen. 

51,505,967 
1,713,083 
1,104,917 
571,418 
1,700,982 
648,314 
691,019 
152,143 i 
437,485 i 

Yen. 

6,902,635 

801,274 

775,311 

■■'Yen. 

Spirits and tobacco 


Sf.smp rlntifis. 

466,632 

15,933 

Customs i 


Mines 

. 251,557 

U2,874 


Railways 

Telegraphs 

31,077 

Yezo dsheries 


All other sources. 










EXPENDITURE. 



1874. 

1875-’76. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

Samurais’ salaries and pensions 

Bai Jo Kuan. .... ...... .v 

Yen. 

20,527,893 

697,450 

170,000 

Yen. 

17,596,561 

630.000 

170.000 
2,800,000 
1,604,600 

6.950.000 

2.700.000 

1.700.000 
70,000 

4.750.000 
, 1,250,000 

950.000 
1,799,716 

4.300.000 

1.600.000 

515.000 
5,096,20^ 
5,000,000 , 

, Yen. 

■■Yen. ■.. 

2,931,332 

67,450 

Gai Mu 8ho (Foreign Office) 

Nai Mu Sho (Home Office). ... . . . . , ... ... 


5 Kura Sho (Treasury). . , i 

Eiku Gun Sho (Army) 

Kai Gull Sho (Navy) 

Mom Bu Sho (Education) 

Kio Bu Sho (Religion) 

Ko Bn Sho (Public Works) 

Shi Ho Sho (Judicial) 

Ku Nai Sho (Imperial Household) 

Kai Taku Shi (Colonization) 

Fu and Ken....... 

1,41^115 

8,000,000 

2,500,972 

i,3oo;ooo 

77,400 
5,527,510 
900,000 
: 742,978 

1.6.82,899 
3,454,379 
i 1,294,795 i 
363,285 

192,485 

200,028 

400.000 


350.000 i 
208,022 ' 

, 116,817 
: 845,621 

406,305 
; 151,765 

■ . , 

1,050,000 

7,400 

777,516 

Police i 


Legations and consulates 

Grants in lieu of peusions 


Contingencies 

4,795,352 

5,000,000 

304,648 


Toward reduction of paper money 


Total national debt 

142,289,680 



Balance from 1873 

29,509,864 


6,193,607 

Balance from June, 1875 

24,416,257 







^8'3'4. IS75-’76. Increase, 

Yea. Yen. Yen. 

Total income. 59,85T,TT2 GS, 688,266 9,230,494 

Total expenditure 62,159,844 63,498,506 6’,339’362 

Of tlie national debt, $14,480,912 is foreign, and $127,808,668 is domestic. The 
paper money now in circulation amounts to $94,803,819. The foreign debt and 
paper money are being slowly redeemed. Government loans for industrial and 
charitable purposes amounted to $12,594,889. The appropriation to the United 
States Centennial Exposition is $251,385. See report printed in full, in The Japan 
MaiXy January 27th, 1876. I have extracted the condensed table given above from 
The Japan E&reUd of January 10th, 1876, 
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OUTLINE OF JAPANESE CHRONOLOGY. 

« 

Japanese history begins u.o. 660 

Introduction of letters and writing. a.». 552 

Introduction of Buddhism a.ti. 552 

Propagation of Buddhism from 6th to 15th century 

Military operations against the Ainos, or aboriginal tribes from b.c. 660-1200 

Active and personal rule of the mikados b.o. 660 to 8th century 

Fujiwara family’s greatest influence Sth century to 116T 

Taira family’s influence paramount 1167-1184 

Minamoto family rules 11S4-1219 

The Hojo hold the governing power 1219-1833 

The temporary mikadoate 1333-1335 

The Ashikaga line of shoguns 1335-1574 

Nobiinaga holds the power 1574-1582 

Hideyoshi holds the power 1582-1598 

The Tokugawa line of shoguns 1604-1868 

Duration of the dual system 1192-1868 

Domination of the “military classes” 1167-1868 

Duration of ancient feudalism. b.o. 660 to Sth century a.b. 

Duration of simple monarchy a.d. Sth to 12th century 

Duration of modern complex feudalism 12th to 19th ceutni 7 

Japan known to foreigners a.b. 1542 

Arrival of Commodore Perry in the Bay of Yedo. ; July 7th, 1853 

Treaty with the United States signed March Slst, 1854 

Townsend Harris resides in Yedo October, 1857 

Concludes a treaty of foreign residence and commerce August, 1868 

Yokohama, Nagasaki, and Hakodate open to trade July 1st, 1859’ 

First embassy sent to the United States January, 1860 

The mikado restored to full power; the ancient government re-established.. . Jan. 8d,lS6S 

Battle of Fushimi January 27th-30th, 1868 

Name of the city of Yedo changed to Tokio, w'hich is made the capital.. .. September, 1868 

Hakodate taken ; surrender of the rebels; war ended June, 1869 

Abolition of the feudal system; ex-daimiOs called to private life in Tokio, and retired on 

pensions October, 1S71 

Embassy representing the mikado and National Government make the circuit of the 

world .: 1871-1872 

National celebration of the 2536th year of the Japanese empire April 7th, 1876 


TEA CROP OF 1875. 


The total export of tea amounted to 23,582,152 pounds, of which 16,546,389 
pounds were shipped from Yokohama, 4,292,159 pounds from Kobe, and 643,159 
pounds from Nagasaki. All Japanese tea is green, and the United States is the 
chief customer for this tea. About 400,000 pounds were sent to England from 
Nagasaki in 1875. Some consignments are also made to China for conversion 
into black tea. The tea is picked in the spring and fall. About nine per cent, 
weight is lost by refiring or redrying for export. The best tea-producing prov- 
inces are Isd, Suruga, Inaba, and Yamashiro, which produce for foreign export 
28,000, 26,000, 33,500, and 23,000 pounds respectively. Kiushiu sent 22,000 ; Yama- 
to, Kawachi, Iga, and Kii sent 13,000; Omi, 9000; Mino, 9000; Shimosa and Kad- 
21183,6000; Tamba, 5000; Echizen and Echigo, S500; and sundry small districts, 
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CENSUS OF JAPAN FOR THE FIFTH YEAR OP MEIJI, THE 2532i> 
YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION OP JIMMU TENNO (a.d. 1872). " 

Colonies (Hokkaido — Yezo and Kurile Kori (departments) 

Islands) 1 Ku (city parishes) q ggo 

Fii, or imperial cities (Tokio, 5zaka, Mura (rural parishes) 

3 Towns 12 

Han, or tributary principality (Liu Kin). . 1 Shinto shrines. ’ * * I28’l23 

72 Buddhist temples 9S*914 

Provinces (geographical divisions) S6 Houses ’ tiayIh 


Hends of Household. 


Males. 


Females 


Males. Females. 


Princes and princesses . . 
Nobles (kugo and ex-dai- 

mids) 

Shizoku (samurai of high- 
er grade) 

Sotsu (samurai of lower 

grade) 

Chi.shi (retired samurai).. 

Priests (Buddhists) 

Shinto ofScials 

Nuns.............. 

Common people ( 

Population of Saghalin . . 
Residents (from Summa- 
ry of Foreign Trade of 
H. B. M. Legation, Au- 
gust, 1S75) ; 

Americans and non- 
British Europeans, 

British 

Chinese 


13 1,023,215 

2 492,199 

2,670 

Q Families, 98,58i 
Students, .37,3*2': 
43 81,539 

»68 3,553 

i72 24,339,948 


Males. Females. 

4,590,915 4,465,393 SO and above . 

2,030,051) (j Agg Qgo Age unknown 


JMiiles. 

75,530 

1,844 


14 and under, 

15 to 21 

21 to 40 

40 to 60 

60 to 80 


Females. 

118,248 

1,890 


5,091,070 Total 16,796,li 

M35,50J I Total population 

OCCUPATIONS, TRADES (ADULT POPULATION), ETC. 

Males. Females. 

8,004,014 6,866,412 

.,521, 296 180,121''' 

819,782; .' ■;489,409': 

1,218,266 911,256 

10,663,357 8,447,198 


Famers 

Artisans 

Merchants 

Miscellaneous occupations, 


Total, 


Maimed, blind, deaf, dumb, etc. 
Criminals in prison. 

Criminals in penal settlements ! 
Criminals at hard labor. : 


Males. Females. 

63,759 37,828 

2,311 119 

962 26 

2,726 320 
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CENSUS ACCORDING TO PROVINCES.* 


Provinces. 


r 1. Yamashiro.. 
•d I 2. Yarnato..... 

a <! 3. Eawachi 

4. Idzumi 

, 5. Settsu 

f 1. l£?a... 

2. Ise 

3. Shima 

4. Owari 

5. Mikawa..... 

6. Totomi 

T. Snriiga 

S. liai 

9. Idzu..* 

10. Sagami 

11. Miisashi 

12. Awa 

13. Kadzusa . . . 

14. Sliiinosa 

Il5. Hitachi 

^ 1. Omi 

2. Mi no 

3. Hida 

4. Shinano 

5. Kddznke — 

6. Shimotsake. 

T. Iwaki 

8. Iwashiro.... 

9. Biknzen. . . . , 

10. Rikiichiu..., 

11. Miitsii 

12. XJzen 

15. Ugo 

■ 1. Wakasa 

2. Echizen . . .. 

3. Kaga 

4. Note 

5. Etchin 

6. Echigo 

. T. Sado....... 

" 1. Tamba 

2. Tango...... 

3. Tajima... .. 

^ 4. Inaba 


Houses. 


108,030 ! 
95,860 
53,168 
60,853 
19T,137 
21,415 
126,456 
8,9T4 
175,315 
110,837 
88,945 
71,735 
75,793 
30,570 
69,377 
434,232 
27,535 
82,973 
121,776 
124,752 
186,221 
143,886 
18,556 
200,968 
121,010 
96,068 
60,251 

78.580 
88,129 
92,658 
83,868 
97,578 

115,939 
16,994 
96,568 
95,027 
51,539 
138,829 
263.6^2 
22 ; 259 

68.581 
57,071 
40,769 
37,367 


Population. 


429,030 

418,326 

237,678 

209,174 

729,444 

97,164 

585,988 

37,439 

727,437 

482,931 

414,928 

868,505 

360,068 

149,749 

356,638 

1,943,211 

154,683 

419,969 

645,029 

648,674 

576,564 

660,896 

98,378 

919,115 

507,2.35 

498.520 

348.608 
427,933 

534.609 

570.521 
473,244 
560,984 
630,036 

85 , 48 : 

461,032 

408,357 

262,486 

615,663 

1,368,428 

103,098 

295,359 

160,932 

187,086 

162,842 


Provinces, 

Houses. 

Population. 

5. Hdki 

45,121 

174,158 

6. Idznmo 

77,493 

340,042 

7. Iwarni 

61,626 

259,611 

8. Oki 

5,943 

28,531 ; 

1. Harima . ... 

156,931 

635,791 ' 

2. Mimasaka... 

50,609 

215,602 ; 

3. Bizen ....... 

88,362 

331,878 

4. Bitchiu.. 

90,769 

396,880 

5. Bingo 

99,168 

456,461 

6. Aki 

152,645 

667,717 ; 

7. Sawo 

113,658 

497,034 

^ 8. Nagato. ..... 

■ 75,584 

330,502 

1. Kii 

136,964 

613,925 

2. Awaji 

34,460 

164,939 

3. Awa 

125,704 

586,046 

4. Saniiki 

125,602 

559,712 

5. lyo 

171,020 

775,974 

^ 6. Tosa 

112,447 

524,511 ! 

f 1. Chikuzen ... 

87,189 

411,175 i 

2. Chikngo .... 

77,264 

391,585 1 

3. Bnzen....... 

66,385 

314,574 1 

4. Bnngo 

120,250 

662,318 1 

5. Hizeii 

229,441 

1,074,461 1 

6. Higo 

192,752 

953,037 

7. Hinga....... 

90,412 

376,527 

8. Ozumi ... 

37,235 

172,877 

9. Satsuma 

136,467 

638,379 

f 1. Ishikari 

1,896 

6,003 

2. Shiribeshi... 

4,793 

19,098 

3. Ibnri 

1,614 

6,251 ; 

4. Dshima...... 

18,392 

75,830 ' 

5. Hi taka 

1,601 

6,574 f 

6. Tokachi 

2S3 

1,404 

7. Kiishiro 

407 

1,734 ! 

8. Nemuro..... 

244 

832 , 

9. Chishima.. .. 

103 

437 

10. Kitami...... 

486 

1,511 ' 

111. Teshiwo 

669 

1,567 j 

J 1. Iki 

8,757 

33,010 

( 2. Tsushima... 

6,302 

29,684 

Liu Kin 

27,167 

166,789 

Saghaliu .... 

Not known. 

: ',2,358 

Total 

7,107,841 

33,110,825 1 


Total Population. 

Kinai 2,023-652 

Tokaido 7,392,411 

Tozando 6,816,563 


Total Population. 

Hokiirikudo 3,299,551 

Sanindd •'1,608,661 

Sanyodd 3,431,865 


Total Population. 

Nankaidd 3,225,107 

Saikaidd 4,889,883 

Hokkaido 121,301 


The Bureau of Official Statistics in the Nai Mu Sho has charge of the census, 
and the registers of births, marriages, and deaths. The result of the second 
enumeration of the population of Japan following that given above, which was 
completed after two years’ labor, is as follows : Total population, 33,300,675 souls; 
of whom 16,891,729 are males, and 16,408,946 are females. This shows an increase 
over the former census of 189,850; of whom 95,571 are males, and 94,279 are fe- 
males. During the year 1874, 290,836 males and 278,198 females were horn ; and 
108,292 males and 197,312 females died. The number of kuazoku, or nobles, w^as 
2829. The number of shiiito officials was 76,119; of Buddhist religU>us, 207,669; 
and of nuns or priestesses, 9326. 


* See pages 74 and 84. The numerals to the left of the province refer to their order on 
tiie map of Dai Nippon, which faces page 17. 
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MINES AND MmEKAL EESOUECES. 

By fai* the best statements of Japan’s mineral wealth are presented in the 
Report of Mr. F. R. Plunkett, of the British Legation, to Sir Harry Parkes and 
published in Tlie Japan Weekly Mail of January 27th, 1876. Most of the matter 
given below is from official data. “In almost every portion of Japan are found 
ores of some kind, and there is scarcely a district in which there are not traces 
of mines having been worked. Most of these, however, are abandoned, or worked 
in a very slovenly manner.” The methods still pursued are, with few exeeptiohs 
the same as those followed in ancient times. Mines are still attacked by adits* 
The Japanese hardly ever sink a shaft; and as the water gains upon the miners" 
the mine is abandoned. No mines can be worked without special license of the 
Government, and foreigners are excluded from any and all participation in the 
mining industry of the country. No foreigner can hold a share in a mine, nor 
lend money on the security of a mine. Foreigners may, however, be employed 
as engineers, and a number are already in such employment. 

The mining laws of Japan are 'based on those of Prussia and Spain. Twenty- 
three foreigners, mostly Europeans, the superintendent being Mr, H. Godfrey 
are in the service of the Mining Department ; and a number of natives have begun 
to study the modern systems of engineering, both practically at home, in America 
and Europe, and in the Imperial College of Engineering in Tokid. 

The right to work a mine does not belong to the owmer of the soil ; for in Ja- 
of the surface does not carry with it the right to the mineral 
\ ealth below. That belongs by law to the Government, which exacts from the 
worker of the ores a varying royalty, and a surface rent of one yen per eighteen 
Wiousand square feet, for all mines except iron and coal, which pay hWthe sum. 

The ordinary land tax is also charged to the miner 

fr “^“'•‘n^ese in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries exported 

from Japan precious metals as follows : ^ 

By the Portuguese, gold and silver . .... . . ....... ^59 500 OOO 

. By the Dutch-gold, ^615,482,250 ; silver, ^28,000,000 43;4S2!o00 

Nearly. . 

^103,000,000, or $500,000,000. 

From 1609 to 1858, 206,253 tons of copper were exported by the Duteh. The 
yeaily aveiage of Dutch trade at Ddshima was £660,000 
Gold was first discovered in Japan a.d, 749. As Japan was closed to the world 
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Copperas — 8 

Antimony. 2 

Yellow realgar, arsenic, and lead mine. 1 

Arsenic mine 1 

Cobalt 14 

Agate 3 

Quartz... 9 

Marble quarries (spotted) 6 

Marble quarries Cvbite) 3 

Marble quarries (striped). 1 

Steatite mines 5 

Flint... 7 

Mica 2 


Amber i 

Sulphur 21 

Realgar (orpiment) 1 

Manganese. i 

Aliiin 18 

Salt mines 2 

Fire-clay < 3 

Kaolin no 

Mineral resin i 

Coal mines 708 

Petroleum 197 


2 I Total number of leases granted 1856 

LIST OF MINES WORKING FOR EXPLORATION. 


Goldmines 2S 

Gold, silver, copper, and lead mine 1 

Gold sand (alluvial gold) 2 

Silver mines 31 

Silver and copper 24 

Silver, copper, and lead mines 2 

Silver and lead 1 

Lead mine (containing silver) 1 

Quicksilver mine 1 

Copper mines 187 

Copper and lead 13 

Copper, tin, and lead 2 

Iron 15 

Iron sand 12 

Stream tin mines 2 

Stream tin and lead 1 

Lead.... 29 

Ochre ». 1 


Smoky quartz 1 

Marble quarries (white) ’5 

Marble quarries (striped) 2 

Agat^ mines.. 4 

Steatite. 9 

Flint....’. 3 

Rock crystal 9 

Amethyst... 1 

Quartz 1 

i Sulphur 3 

Copperas (sulphate of iron) 1 

Salt 1 

Antimony 4 

Coal 163 

Petroleum 77 


29 Total number of mines working for 

1 I exploration G37 

ESTIMATE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION OP JAPAN IN 1S74.* 


Mineral. 

Total Produced. 

Price Each, 

Total Value. 

Total Value. 

Coal 

390,000 tons 

5 yen 

$1,050,000 

.£398,125 Os. (id. 

Copper 

3,000 “ 

300 « 

900,000 

183,750 0: 0 

Silver 

— 2,600 kwamme 

150 “ 

i .390,000 

79,625 0 0 

Gold 

.... 100 “ 

2,500 “ 

i 250,000 

61,041 13 4 

Iron 

.... 5,000 tons 

30 “ 

J 160,000 

30,625 0 0 

Coal-oil 

.... 575,000 sho 

4 sen 

23,000 

4,695 16 8 

Lead 

.... 175 tons 

115 yen ! 

21,275 

4,843 12 11 

TMn 

7f « 

400 “ 

3,000 

612 10 0 


I I I I $3,657,275 | ^6752, SIS 12 11 i 

ACTUAL PRODUCTION OP COAL IN JAPAN IN 1847. 

' Takashima 72,430 

^ Mieke 66,324 

S 1 Imabuku district 32,667 

.1 Taku 22,198 

W Karatsii, in Hizen 58,288 

Hirado 63,160 

Rest of J apan, estimated at 74,933 

Total 390,000 

* See in The Engineering and Mini7ig Journal^ New York, Dec. 2d-30th, 1876, an exhaust- 
ive article, with map, on “ The Mineral Wealth of Japan,” by Henry S. Mimroe, E. M. 


f / •>. 'L 4 4 ft I"*; i i ' i 
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The total coal production of Japan is thus put down at 390,000 tons of wind, 
no less than 815,067 tons come from the consular district of Nagasaki. ' 

ESTIMATE OE THE PROBABLE EXTENT OP THE COAL-FIELDS IN KIESHIU NEAR 

NAGASAKI. > P 

133 acres. 

16 (?) square miles. 


Takashima 

Mieke 

Irnabuku district 

Taku 

Karatsu district . 

Hirado “ 

Total......... 

The total exportation of coal from Nagasaki has increased 
portion of late years ; for whereas in 1866 it was o 
36,170 tons, it amounted in 1870 to 56,200 tons- IS 
137,499 tons. ’ 

Near Tokio there is a coal field thirty miles Ion- 
wide. In Kii and in r ’ ' ‘ ' 

these are nearly useless. / ' ‘ 

and the Government does not yet 
107,248 gallons of excellent petroleum 
of drilling, pumping, and refinery 

Copper is of very good quality, am 

yield from two and a half to twelve p 

mony and arsenic. In 1874, two hundred 
tons. Foreign machinery and methods 
this yield. Ozaka is the chief ddpot for t 
bells, Buddhas, etc., etc., figure largely. 

VALUE OP COPPER, ETC., EXPORTED FROM JAPAN 


pro- 
in 1867 
1872, to 

-c , . by seven and a half mi1e«; 

Eehigo are also large coal fields. For lack of good roads 
-4,. A geological survey of Japan has not yet been made’ 
— yet possess a correct map of the empire. In 1874’ 
were produced. With American methods 
^ the yield and area of trial are increasing, 
and found in numberless places. Ordinaiy ores 
per cent, pure metal, always free from an ti- 
'"-d mines turned out only three thousand 
would in all probability greatly increase 
copper. In the export of copper, old idols, 


FROM 1870 TO 1873. 


Hiogo and 
Ozaka. 


Yokoliama. 


Total in Mexi- 
can Dollars. 


Nagasaki, 


Cost of ore 

Explorations.... 

Subsequent treatment of 

Labor 

Material 

Superintendence, ........ 


ores, viz. 


OOLD AND SILVER. 

td 89 gold mines. At four places, foreign engi 
^ traveler to that islanf, 
year (1874), hut produce only $60,000 worth of ; 


’if , 
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Probably the expense of improved machinery and tram-ways was not taken into 
account. The cost of production of gold is43 for every 58^- grains, and for silver 
$96 for pounds. 

Next to coal, iron is most commonly found in many varieties of ore. In Hita- 
chi, a bed of iron-stone, eighteen to eight feet in thickness, is worked by English 
engineers with blast furnaces. Magnetic iron ore is very abundant; heretofore 
the cost of production of this ore has been nine dollars per ton. The total out- 
put in Japan in 1878 w'as but three thousand tons. The future yield may be vast- 
ly increased. Lead is found in twenty provinces, but only one hundred and 
eighty-five tons were produced in 1874. In 1873, $84,693 worth of lead was im- 
ported from abroad. The tin mines in Satsuma, Bungo, and Suwo are not wmrked. 
Quicksilver in Hizen and Rikuchiu await miners. Sulphur is abundant but 
most of that mined comes from Awomori. 

THE HOKKAIDO. 

The geological reconnoissanccs and surveys of Yezo have been under the su- 
pervision of American engineers. Professors Blake and R. Pumpeliy, who were 
engaged for one year hy the bakufu, visited Yezo in 1862, (See “Across America 
and Asia,” by R. Pumpeliy, New York: Leypoldt & Holt.) They made a re- 
port, and introduced blasting and some other improvements. In 1871, Thomas 
Antisell, M.D., and, in 1873, Professor Benjamin J. Lyman, and Henry S. Munroe, 
E.M., all on the staff of the Department of the Development of Yezo, made exam- 
inations. From their reports, coal and iron sand seem to be abundant, 'well dis- 
tributed, and of fair quality; gold and silver occur in small quantities; copper, 
zinc, and lead are found, but not in rich deposits. Petroleum issues in a few 
places. The result of their labors seems to show that Yezo is poor in mineral 
wealth, except iron and coal, in which it is very rich. The outcome of the high- 
ly creditable labors of these gentlemen will be a vast saving to the Japanese of 
money for useless mining. From the nature of the case, the limited time, and 
small number of the staff, the greater part of the interior of Yezo and the Kurile 
Islands is as yet unexplored. For maps, reports, etc., see “Reports of General 
Capron and his Foreign Assistants,” Tokio, 1875. The undoubted wealth of the 
Hokkaido is in timber, fisheries, furs, and agricultural products. 


LAND AND AGRICULTURE. 

The exact area of Japan is not known, though computed at from 140,000 to 
150,000 square miles, with a population of from 200 to 210 persons to a square 
mile. The number of acres under cultivation is about 9,000,000, or one- tenth of 
the entire area, supporting a population of 3^ persons to the acre. Not one- 
fourth of the fertile area of Japan is yet under cultivation. Immense portions 
of good grass land and fertile valleys in Hondo, and almost the whole of Yezo, 
await the farmer’s plow and seed, to return rich harvests. For centuries the 
agrarian art has been at a stand-still. Population and acreage have increased ; 
but the crop, in bulk and quantity, remains the same. The state records of lye- 
yasu’s time give 29,000,000 koku as the yield of the empire. The present esti- 
mate of an average crop is still under 80,000,000 koku. 

In spade-hnshandry, the Japanese have little to learn. In stock-rearing, fruit- 
growing, and the raising of hardier grains than rice, they need much instruction. 
On the best soils they raise two crops of wheat, rice, other grains, or root vege- 

89 
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tables. Fifty bushels to the acre is a good average, though much of the land 
never gives so large a return. The great need in Japanese farming is live stock. 
The people are slowly changing their diet of fish and vegetables, and becoming 
meat-eaters— a return to their ancient pre-Buddhist ic habits. Material for the 
new food supply and for the raw material of shoes and clothing must be provided 
for. At present, Japan imports 55,000,000 pounds of woolens and mixed goods, 
which in time she may dispense with. Her pastures are capable, judging from 
known data, of keeping 38,000,000 sheep, yielding an average weight of five 
pounds per fieeee. Sheep farms, by tbrt'ilizing the soil, will prepare it for mul- 
berry and tea plantations, thus increasing the supply of silk, and bringing in a 
train of new industries. Hitherto, human manure has been almost exclusively 
used, costing twelve dollars per acre. 

The system of land tenure and taxation has differed in ancient and modern 
times. Theoroticall}^ all the soil belongs to the mikado. Anciently, the land 
was divided into squares, which were subdivided into nine smaller squares, eight 
of which were cultivated, each by one man, and the ninth-reserved for the mi- 
kado— was worked by the nine collectively. The tmi is still the unit of meas- 
urement. Each man held two tan, or half an acre. In time, this system fell out 
of use. Farmers in debt would sell their land to a richer one, and tnus gradually 
the land became, iu actuality, the people’s by an ownership approaching fee sim- 
ple. The land-owners of the present day have either bought their holdings or 
have reclaimed their lands ; and no one has now the powder of taking these away 
from them. The peasants, holding their land as absolute property, are easily 
governed ; but as soon as an attempt is made to touch their land, redistribute 
it, or shift ownership, the passive peasants, who submit like children to finan- 
cial or political despotism, rise in rebellion to violence and blood. 

The taxes, which were very light under the ancient mikado’s rule, increased 
greatly under the dual system, and under feudalism were extremely onerous. In 
Hid^yoshi’s time, the Government tax was two-fifths of the crop; in the Toku- 
gawa period, often fifty per cent. The landlord took twent 5 !--five per cent, for 
rent ; so that the farmer got but oue-fourth of the crop for his labor, seeds, and 
profits. In a very bad year, the whole crop went for taxes ; and the farmers then, 
becoming paupers, were fed from the public store by the ^‘benevolence” (!) of 
the rulers. The system of land-holding and taxation varied in almost every dai- 
mio’s territory, often in villages near each other. The first attempt of the mika- 
do’s Government, in 1873, to correct the abuses of ages of feudalism, and to place 
the system of laud taxes and tenure on one uniform national basis, led to many 
local insurrections. Bands of peasants in certain sections, jealous of local rights, 
wedded to long custom, knowing little, and suspecting much, of the policy of 
the rulers in the distant capital, resisted what was an act of beneficence and jus- 
tice to millions of people in the whole empire. They were easily subdued. 

The tax on the soil is the chief source of Government revenue. Four classes of 
land— good, medium, inferior, and bad— are reckoned. Faddy, or rice-land, is 
worth five times as much as arable land, and an investment in rice -land i^ays 
about eight per cent, per annum. The peasant’s houses are rarely built in the 
fields, hut on ya&UU land, paying a slightly higher tax, and the rural population 
is thus clustered entirely in hamlets or villages. 

The true wealth of Japan consists in her agricultural, and not in her mineral or 
manufacturing,, resources. The Government and intelligent classes seem to be 
alive to this fact. Many of the samurai and nobles have begun farming. The 
Nai Mu Sho has begun a survey of the empire, with special relation to the re- 
sources and caj)abilities of the soil. A number of American gentlemen of experi- 
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ence have been engaged as theoretical and practical fanners and stock-breeders 
In Tokio, model and experimental farms, gardens of trial and acclimation, eat- 
tle-rnns and plantations, and training schools andeoileges have been established 
in which the upper class of land-holders have taken much interest; nearly two 
hundred acres of many varieties of grass are being cultivated and tested; a large 
number of foreign works on stock-raising and agriculture have been translated 
into Japanese ; two thousand eattle and ten thousand sheep have been introduced 
from the United States and Australia. 

About eight hundred beeves are now slaughtered per week in Tokio to supply 
meat food, and six thousand cattle were sold to natives in Kobe in 1875 In the 
Kai Taku Shi, farms of two hundred and fifteen acres in Tokio, arrano-’ed under 
General Capron’s superintendence, the excellent breeds of horses, sheep cattle 
and pigs, in spite of all drawbacks first felt from inexperienced keepers and dis- 
ease, are thriving and multiplying. Over one hundred thousand young apple 
pear, and other fruit trees, from American grafts, are set out, and yielding- well! 
Improved imi)lements are also made on the fiirm-smithy, from American models* 
by Japanese skilled hands. Besides making its own tools, the Nai Mu Slid dis- 
tributes seeds, cuttings, models, etc., throughout the country, and the Kai Taku 
bhi, in the B.‘6kkaid6. Model farms have also been established in Sapporo and 
Hakodate. 

It has been demonstiated that Yezo is capable of yielding good crops of hardv 
cereals and vegetables, that Japan is a country eminently adapted to support 
sheep and the finest breeds of cattle, and has a climate suited to develop to per- 
fection cereals, leguminous plants, and artificial grasses, such as red and white 
clover, alfalas, and the rye fiimily. Time and steady perseverance are, however, 
needed before national success is achieved. It is gratifying to know that, in the 
improvement of this mother of all arts, Americans have been the pioneers, and 
have done so much and so well. Next to the uprooting of superstition and gross 
paganism by pure religion and education, there is nothing more important for 
Japan than the development of her virgin land and the improvement of her an- 
cient agricultural resources. For detailed information, see The Japan Mail of 
November 23d, and December 5th, 1874; F. 0. Adams’s “History of Japan,” vol. 
ii., chap. xii. ; and “Reports of General Capron and his Foreign Assistants,” To- 
kid, 1875. 


MINT AND PUBLIC WORKS. 

The Ozaka mint is a series of fine and substantial buildings, in the Roman 
style of architecture, equipped with twelve first-class English coining-presses, 
thirty-seven melting-furnaces, and a sulphuric and nitric acid manuflictory. The 
mint makes its own tools, cuts its own dies, and performs the usual bullion, as- 
saying, refining, and analyzing business of a mint in other countries. The estab- 
lishment was organized by Major T. W. Kinder, who was the efidcient superin- 
tendent from 1870 to 1875. To his energy and ability are due the success and 
reputation of the mint, which it devolves upon the Japanese to maintain. Three 
hundred and eighty natives and several Englishmen are employed iii it. The 
coins minted are gold, silver, and copper, and of the same weight, fineness, de- 
nomination, and decimal division as the American coinage. They are round, 
with milled edges. They are stamped with the devices of the rising sun, coiled 
dragons, legend of date and denomination, in Chinese and Roman numerals, 
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ciirjsanthemuffi, and Panlownia imperialis leayes and flower. Japanese preju- 
dices are against the idea of stamping the mikado’s image on their coins. This 
dislike will probably pass away before many years. From 1871 to 1875, the num- 
ber of pieces coined was 136,885,541, their value being $62,431,744. The denomi- 
nations are fourteen : five being gold, five silver, and four copper. The average 
metal money now in circulation is nearly two dollars per head of the population 
and of gold about seven-eighths of that sum per head. / 

The coasts of Japan, once the most dangerous, are now comparatively sate by 
night and day. The statistics of 1873 (below the maximum, in 1876) show that 
there are thirty-one light-houses, two light-ships, five buoys, three beacons, and 
two steam tenders in operation. Over three million dollars have been expended 
by the Light-house Bureau (To Dai Rio). All the modern improvements dictated 
by advanced science and mechanical skill have been made use of. The coast of 
Japan now compares favorably with any in Europe. Mr. R. H. Brunton, the cap- 
able foreign superintendent, was in the Government service from 1868 to 1876. 

The railway from Yokohama to Tokio, eighteen miles long, carried, in 1873 
1,435,656 passengers ; and, in 1874, 1,592,314 passengers. The railway from Ozaka 
to Kobd, twenty -two miles long, began operations in 1873. The railway from 
Ozaka to Kioto is nearly finished, and will probably open in autumn, 1876. From 
Kioto tke road is surveyed to Tsuruga.' Steam-transit lines are also projected 
from Kioto into Kii, from Kioto to Tokio and thence to Awomori. The excel- 
lence and convenience of transit by sea, and the fact that the mass of the people 
follow the agricultural life and habits, more than the lack of capital, will delay 
the completion of these enterprises for years. The great need of Japan is good 
wagon roads: comparatively few of these exist. 

Telegraphs are now completed from Nagasaki to Sapporo, iii Tezo. The main 
line connects the extremities, through the centre of the empire. A number of 
branch lines are also in operation. All the kens mil probably soon be in electric 
communication with the capital. Two submarine cables cross the Sea of Japan 
to Asia, and two wires the Straits of Shimonos^ki and Tsngaru. The material 
used IS Enghsli, and the Wheatstone system and katagana letters are used AH 


SILK CROP OF 1875. 

rrri'" ■» 

439,000 pounds ; Shioano 237 Onn- Tm staple is produced: In Hitachi, 

Kodzukd 70 000- I" Musashi, 175,000; 

is Spared for oxnort The tnt i ^ . ceitam portion of silk raised in Japan 
pouLs, or 1 048 OWnoml*^^ 18®^ to 1874 was 12,567,000 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
lONG OR TIMBER MEASURE, 

The unit of timber measure is the sbaku, wMcb is equal to the English foot, 
and is divided into tenths {sun)y hundredths and thousandths This 

foot is called the (metal foot). 

Irin = .012 English inch. - 

1 bu = .12 “ “ or one-tenth of a “elapanese foot,” 

1 sun =: 1.2 inches, or one “ Japanese inch.’il, 

lshaku=5l2 “ or lea Japanese, inches., 

3 “ = 1 yard. 

6 “ = 1 ken, or fathom. 

60 ken = 1 cho. 

36ch0 = 1 ri, or 2.45 English miles. 

Nice comparisons of Japanese metal measures in use in Tokio have shown the 
iron carpenter’s measure, which is bent at a right angle (/£%o 7 c 2 e-.sf<a/c?l, or bent- 
foot), to be equal to 0.305 metre, or 0. ini'”, or .994 of an English foot. (See 
“Tables of Comparisons of Japanese, English, and French Measures, and of 
Useful Properties of Materials, compiled for the Engineering Classes of Kaisei- 
gakko,” by Prof. R. H. Smith, Tokio, 1876.) 

CLOTH MEASURE. 

The cloth shakii (“ whale-foot,” because made of whalebone, or bamboo) is 
three inches longer than the foot of timber measure. It is also decimally divided. 

1 rin = .015 English inch. 

1 bu = .15 “ “ 

1 sun =1.5 “ inches. 


A tan, or piece of cloth, varies in length from 25 to 80 or more feet. A hiki is 
2 tan, or about 52 feet. 

SQUARE OR SUPERFICIAL MEASURE. 

The unit of this measure is the square ken of long measure, or 36 English 
square feet^ or 3.2779 metres, called a tsubo. 

1 tsubo = 36 square feet, English. 

1 se = 30 tsubo, or 1,0S0 square feet. 

1 tan = 300 “ or 10,800 “ 

Icho =3000 “ or 108,000 “ 

1210 tsubo = 1 acre. 


A tan is the usual size of a rice-field, 20 tsubo in length, 15 in breadth. A s<5 is 
a rectangle of 6 tsubo in length, and 5 in breadth. A cho is 60 tsubo in length, 
and 50 in breadth. In Japanese houses, rooms are measured by, 'and their area 
spoken of, in mats (tatami), which are made of rice straw tightly bound together, 
and covered on the upper surface with matting; each piece being 6 feet long, 3 
feet wide, and 2 inches thick, the edges being neatly hound with cloth. A mat is 
half a tsubo, and 2 mats make 1 tsubo. A tsubo is also called apu, or po, 

MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

The unit is the masu or sho, a wooden box, usually with a transverse bar of iron 
across the top for a handle. It is used for measuring both dry and liquid sub- 
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stances, such as rice, beans, salt, grain, and soy, oil, ^ 
decimally divided into go, shakU, mi, satsu, and ke. ‘ 
ernment stamp measures just 2.50 inches square b 
quently, contains 10.9375 cubic inches. The sho 
inches, the to 1093.75 cubic inches, and the koku 10 
ing to this, the koku equals 39.447 imperial gallo 
less than 5 imperial bushels, and the to a little less 
C. Hepbukn, in The Japan Mail, November 25th 
made upon the statement in his dictionary (and in’] 
tains 5.13 bushels. ' 

10 shakii = 1 go. 

10 go ::=:1 shO. 

10 sho =: 1 to. 

10 to =1 koku. 

is tlie name of a measure of 5 go. A taw, 
straw for holding rice, charcoal, or grain. A Myn is 

w or half a ko'ku, for holding 

and handled in hiyo. In the Government gr ^ 
m allegory, or the symbols of art, the full 

MEASUEES OP WEIGHT. 

decimal scale, with the 
1 AT mommi, which, carefully w) 

burn m November, 1876, is equal to 57 grains troy. The 
weighed by this scale. -ine 

10 mo = irin,or .6T grain tro 
10 rm = 1 fun, or 6.7 “ 

10 fun = 1 momme, or 57 grains 

100 momm^ = 100 momme, or “ hiyaku 

Wdghts of the precious metals arc expressed in me or 
Ttn mommd or mace ’ of silver make the imaginary ( 

IS 160 momme, equal to about pounds avoirdonnu ^ 


vra is a sack or bag made of 
a straw bale or bag, contain- 
^ rice, which is always stored 
gramyies, as the’ salaries of officials or 
niyo is the emblem of wealth. ' 


money. 

lOriu =1 sen, orcent. 

19 sea = 1 yea, or dollar. 

r.x’STrstS’ar.si’”' 

(hnBar.!d),^ anf 

any coin, but are used to denote values Tht^^ ’ ® “ 

period when money was computed by weio-ht Llv 
iverar ancient stamped lumps of uncoin^ stlveriv w®''® “ ’ 

ley in Eelilzen. The nam™ nf tn!” formerly eirc 

re . 7 ,^.. oM coins and paper mn/.r .. 
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Vjiliie in Value i 
Mon. Cents. 


Names. 


Remarks. 


Kouml cast-iron coins, rusty, often chiDoed 
and cracked. Of same siae and besmn^ 
same Chinese characters as Chinese ‘‘ cash » 
h of the same denomination. 

(Of bronze. Size of an English farthino- 
( characters oil 

f Ronnd. Larger than the above. Waved lines 
( on the back. Chinese characters. 

(Round. Larger and thicker than the above 
Chinese characters. 

Oval brass or bronze coin. 

Oblong paper card. (See pasre 425.) 

Card. Same symbols as above, but. in I'O’Ot* 


Mon — 
Shi-mon 


Jiu-mon 


Jiii-go-nion . . . 

Ni-jin-mon . . . 

Tempo 

Is-shiu 

Ki-shiii 

Bn, or Ichi-bu. 

Ni-bn 

Rio 


NOTATION OF TIME’. 

The first systematic attempt at marking and recording time was in a.d. 602; 
when a Buddhist missionary from Corea, named Kuanroku, brought to Japan a 
Chinese almanac, and taught its use. From this time, the years, lunar months, 
and days are counted, and the years named after the characters in a cycle of sixty 
years, which is made up of one series of ten, and another series of twelve, charac- 
ters. The cycle of ten series is called from ** the five elements,” Wood, Fire, 
Earth, Metal, and Water, each of which is taken double, or masculine and femi- 
nine. 

The cycle of twelve series is formed, according to* the division of the zodiac, 
into twelve equal parts, to each of which the name of some Japanese animal is 
assigned. These are the Rat, Ox, Tiger, Have, Dragon, Serpent, Horse, Goat, 
Ape, Cock, Bog, Hog. 

By making a square, in which twelve lines are drawn, horizontally, and ten 
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perpendicularly, we have one hundred and twenty sanarp^i af i • 
used. Place the ten-series at the ton and the ’ J^hich sixty are 

the inimerais from 1 to 60 in diagontil lines in the SDacesTn^^^ the left side, and 
from top to bottom. Thus the cyclicZaml 
water” -“dragon,” or the ten -series name, “water” and the t 
name, “dragon.” The first year of the current cyLe’ is 1^ 
nameofl877is “flre”-“buU,” the first belon.rin„. ^ “'e cyclical 

ond to the twelve-series cycle. (See diaoTam*in”Hoff*^ ten-series, and the see- 

156.) This method of reckLug time is “ Grammar,” page 

and the Japanese Buddhist world and prie“hood luRl 

of it, and it will be printed in the natira almann^I Japanese literature is full 

is the offspring of Chinese philosophy, so the dooi^r'of^rtfemar”'''' 
and yo (male principle), /aifl-s/iae,, riioi,. (female principle; 

superstition) are invo ^ld fnT and from ir. Chinese 

superstitions innumerable. No\etereTlow h ®°«*cr of 
romaney, and the thousand forms of delusion than tb^ Pnestcraft, nee- 

endar, and no greater evidence of the desirof ? , cal- 

Asiatic trammels has been given than their adoption o Ah ^ 

measurement of apparent time in im ““oplmn of the solar calendar. The 

clepsydra. The fimt L said to Le h® by tL' 

prince, and was re-mounted in 671 a d tLc keen'’^ « 

were introduced from China during thJ Hmt of t ® 

clocks the dial is perpendicular, ani the Imur eL f "’■‘""‘‘.‘'J 

scends, while seconds are beaten bv ^ luinute hand, being one, de- 

dial at the top. At p^sent manv Z ^ «“all round 

watches are in use and even’ the en ^i^gland clocks and foreign 

“second” of time!’ “ I<^™hg the meaUg of a 


From fjr . by TEAE-PERIODS. 

by chronorogieai of reckoning the yea, 

others used little reference-tables, kept in n 'I f 

No special rule or system was observed in chano-in^ 

sion of a new sovereign, the advent of war or neaee “T®®’ *’‘°"^** 

blessing, a profound social change or Jrlt LZ ; o*‘>amity o 

for adopting a new name. It thus resnlt the pretex' 

been 349 year-names, including those used bf rt '°“ 

the period 1336-1393, treated of in cLte YTY m "^ 

the mikado, and are chosen frAm ‘^+ year-names are apooinferl 

cially reserved for that Tht'r"'®‘^r * or ehamers "^ 

n Dr J. j. Holfman-s “ f 

tieed that the ^me syllables recur offen. The^n r ® following list , it will be no- 
to our years, since the Japanese New vear’Jn o*«lly correspond 

year TO b.c. as that in which Jimmn Tenns “ upon the' 

J"-y- Hence in th?n!>°^“^ throne,” and Christ- 
and books pnnted since 1873 the tim^s newspapers, official documents 
empire,’^ or ‘^from f expressed in “vearR af +tva t 

JimmuTenne” ^h«!. empire,” or “fr!m thl 
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LIST OP YBAR-l^ERIODS. 


A.D. 

Taikiia 645 

Otoku .. 


Hakiichi 650 

Sujaka : ....... 672 

Kuanji...... iosT 


Kaho 1094 


Haknho. 673 

Eicho................ 1096 

Iij02 

Shiicho. 686 

Shotoku. 1097 

... idOd 

Taikua... 695 

Kowa 1099 

xoKUjl 1306 

Taiclio 697 

Choji.. 1104 


Taiho 701 

Kaio 1106 


Eehm......... 704 

Teiinin......... . ifos 


Wado 70S 

Hoki 715 

Tmiyei ilio 

Eikm ilia 

^lunpo..., 

Genwo... 1319 

Yoro 717 

Jiiiki 724 

Genyei 1118 

Siiochiu 1324 

^areki.. 1326 

Tempio.. 729 

Teuli.... 1104 

Tempio Shoho 749 

Tempio Hdii... 757 

Caiji 1126 


Tensho nai 


Ternpio Jingo ..... 765 

Jingo Keinii 767 

Ghosho... 1132 

Hoven lias 

SOUTJIEEN DYNASTY. 

Engen 1330 

Kokokii 1340 

Shohei 1346 

Kentoku 1370 

Bunchiu 1372 

Hoki 770 

Teno 781 

Enreki 782 

Hiji 1141 

Mil 1142 

Daido S06 

Koiiin SIO 

Tencho 824 

Jowa 834 

Kiuan..,,. 1145 

Nimpei 1151 

Kkijiii 1154 

Hogen 1156 

Kasho S4S 

Heiji 1159 


Ninjiii S51 

Eireki 1160 


Saiko S54 

Ten an 857 

Jokuaii S59 

Oyei 1161 

Choknan 1163 

NOETUERN DYNASTY, 

Held WO 1338 

Geukei 877 

Ninna SS5 

Niniin 1166 

Knwo 1169 

Kuampei 8S9 

Shoan 


Shotai... 898 

Engi...... 901 

Encho 923 

Angen 1175 

Jijo. 1177 

Enanwo 1350 

Yowa ... 1181 


Shohei 931 

Tengio 938 

Teiireki 947 

Tentoku 957 

Owa 961 

Juyei...... 1182 

Owfi * laai 

Monji 1185 

Kenkiu 1190 

Toji... 1862 

Oan. . 1308 

Shoji 1199 

Eiwa. - - - r f « 1375 

Keiinin 1^01 ' 


Koho 964 

Aiiwa 96S 

Tenroku 970 

Teuyeii 973 i 

Jogen 976 

Tengen ■ 978 

Eikuan 983 

Genkiu 1204 

1 Eit.okn , 1381 

Kenvei.,....,..i 1206 

Shogen 1207 

, Kenreki 1111 

Shitoku 1384 

Kakei 1387 

Kowo. ...... .. . 1389 

i Eempo ..... 1213 

Meitokn. ..... .. 1390 

Jokiii 1219 

Jo wo . . 19,2‘5 

Oyeu 1394 

ftA?r»hrv “f/frto 

Kuanwa 985 

Eiyon 987 

Eiso 989 

Shoreki 990 

Chotoku 995 

Cholio 999 

Kuanko 1004 

Genniu 1224 

Karoku 1225 

Antei ..... . . . ... 1227 

Kuanki 1229 

Joyei ............ 1232 

Temlmku 1233 

RmirAbi.. - . . 1234 

Eikio 1429 

Kakitsn 1441 

Biinnn I 444 

llotoku 1449 

Kiotokn 1462 

Ko.sho 1455 

A KT 

Ohowa 1012 

Katei . .... , . ^ . 1235 

Knonsho 1460 

Kiianiiin 1017 

Chian 1021 

Rekinin 1238 

Bnwo 1239 

Bunsho 1466 

Onin 1467 

Manjiii 1024 

Chogen 1028 

Choireki 1037 

Chokiu 1040 

Kiiaiitoku 1044 

Ninji 1240 

Knangen 1243 

Hoji . ; 1247 

Kencho 1249 

Kogeii 1256 

Bummei 1469 

Chokio 1487 

Entoku 1489 

Meiwo., 1492 

RtinkJ . 1501 

Ejo 1046 

Tenki 1053 

Kohei 1058 

Shdka 1267 

Shogen 1259 

Bnnwo 1260 

Eisei ....*1504 

Taiyei 1521 

TCinrnkn . . 1528 

Chireki 1065 

Kocho 1261 

Tftmhnn ... . 1533 

Enkiu 1069 

Joho 1074 

Bnnyei 1264 

Kenji 1275 

Koji 1566 

Eimlrn 1558 

Joreki 1077 

Eiho 1081 

Koaii 1278 

Showo 1288 

Genki... 1670 

Tensho 1673 
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Kiowa 

Biinkua 

Buiisei 

Tempo 

Kokua 

Kayei 

Ansel 

Manyeu 

Buniviu 

Geiiji 

Keiwo 

Meiji 

Meiji (tenth year) 


Geuroku 
Hoyei . . . 
Shotoku. 
Hokio. . . 
Gem bun 
Kiiampo 
Eukio. . . 
Kuanyen 
Horeki.. 
Meiwa . . , 
Anyei..., 
Temraei. , 
Kuansei.. 


Bunroku. 
Keicho... 
Genwa . . . 
Kn anyei . 
IShoho. . . . 

Keian 

Shown — 
Meireki . . 
Manji — 
Kuambnn 

Empo 

Teuwa — 
Jokio 


FOREIGN TRADE OP JAPAN. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


CHIEF ARTICLES OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN 1875. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Cotton goods. $8,974,087 

Woolen “ 3,846,636 

Mixed cotton and woolen goods 2,026,632 

Metals 1,164,963 

Arms and ammunition 44,586 

Miscellaneous^ 8,546,835 

Eastern produce 4,863,488 

Total .• $29,407,067 

* In tbe above ‘‘ miscellaneous,” the chief American 
articles are clocks, petroleum, leather, medicines, flour, 
provisions, watches, nails, boolts^ snoea, dyes, lead, 
machinery, and sundries. 


Eaw silk 

Silk-worms’ eggs 

Tea 

Copper 

Tobacco 

Camphor 

Wax, vegetable . . 

Coal 

Dried fish 

Kice 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED AT THE OPEN PORTS IN 1875. 


Yokohama. Kobfi. Nagasaki, Hakodate. 


American (general) 

“ (mail steamers) 

British (general) 

“ (mail steamers. . . . 

Danish 

Dutch 

French (general) 

** i (mail steamers) . . . 

German 

Russian 

Swedish. 

Other flags... 

TotftiL'.l,'.;.;.,,.,.,. 
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FOnEMN RESIDENTS AND FIRMS AT THE OPEN POSTS. 
R., residents ; F., Jirms. 


Ozaka and 
Kob6. 


Yokohama, 


Nagasaki. Hakodate. 


Nationality 


American . 
Anstriaii . . 
Belgian . , . 
British — 
Danish .... 

Dutch 

French 

Gernian . . . 
Hawaiian.. 
Italian..... 
Peruvian . . 
Portuguese 
Kussian .. . 
Spanish . . . 
Swedish. . . 
Swiss 


Total, 


In the above tables (from the British Consular Trade Report for 1876) all the 
nations with which Japan has treaty relations are represented, except China* and 
no return of Chinese commerce is made, except in the totals of imports tind ex- 
ports, in which the value of Chinese merchandise is included. In the table of 
foreign residents, the children are not reckoned. Of these, there must be about 
4.00 in Japan. Probably 100 foreigners, in the employ of the Jaiiauese, reside in 
the interior, beyond treaty limits. 


LEGENDARY ART AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 

On the rotunda of Main Hall, south side, were painted representative Asiatic 
scenes, objects, and persons. Verging on the centre of the group was a Japanese 

poeni-caid, insciibed in Mvdffuud^ with the following stanza from a very an- 
cient poet, by one of the Japanese commissioners : 

Waga kimi no Yamato* shima ne ni idzuru hi wa, Morokoshit hito mo, awoo^a zarn- 
mdya;” ■ ■ ' ■ ® 

or, ill English, 

•Mn the ancient Yamato island, my nat/ve land, the sun rises: must not even the West- 
ern foreigner reverence 

When the foreigner comes to my country, the diaeii Isle or Japan, must he not re- 
spectit?” . .. ' 

Of the two platforms in the Japanese section, one was devoted to porcelain of 


* Yamato is the ancient name of Japan, 

t Morok^hi is an archaic geographical term applied to China, India, or the Western 
world generally. The penman evidently meant, “Even when Christendom’s sight-seers 
at the Centennial Exposition come into the Japanese section, will they not— nay, must 
they notr-admire our art and country?”,. 
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Arita and Karatsu, in Hizen; the other, to the bronzes of Etchhi Kaon 
Kioto and the cloisonnee enamel pf Owari. Between these two plaWbnns n 
the aisle, were gold mlaid bronzes in glass cases. On the eastern side of the sen 
tion were: 1 iokio porcelain and Satsuma faience (white, cream buff Lid do?^" 
goldsui-kces); 2. Kutani (Kaga) porcelain (red and bright ^old) ; 3 Sdto fO^tr-t 
porcelain (blue, white, and liver-colored). In the centre of the ^ ^ 

pld lacquered work, Kioto porcelain and Men^, 

mgs, weapons, armor, and ancient copper bronzes and jewels. It was in +i 
articles chiefly that legendary art found its best illustration. Most of tlip 
ical, legendary, poetical, and historical incidents noted in previous pao-ps .rftv' 
work were portrayed, some of them many times over The same^iS^s o 
hols were repeated, with slight variations, in bronze, poreolmn ^vT' 

wood, silk, or in plastic forms. I have space to noiiL but a veryTw Tn 

subjects most frequently treated. y of the 

1. &a-gocU-ui^ <mt of ih^ l)eop.-mn Sin {X)Tmon^^^ or Kai Bh A 
(Dragomkuig of the Sea), page 498, is the personification of the L“ on and ti 
monarch of the world under the sea appears in m-mv fsi,-Ai». tlie 

legends, his palaces being located under the ocean the Inland TT 
He is a reality still to rnmions of dapanerpLX’ He k^me ^ted^f f 
majesty, and of awful mien, rising out of the deen His he V 

he offers to endow with them. “ Quick ; take this casket 

brief. I deign not long to remain in this nppei woiS” is 

his face. In pictures Takdumiphi ic expression on 

king wears. In several bronzes and ivory caLino^rlfs'^'^ the Dragon- 

"2“";:%° "T T^f of rarrsMs “ 

A Mnclo, the Femtent under the Water- fall fhrnA r^r , 

bronzes was portrayed this story of mad love 1 mZ ^ ^ 

Endo, one of the captains of the^Kintn ,.5 ’ penance. 


Endo, one of the captains of the^Mot^^^rniV^"^’ ninrcier, remorse, and penance, 
and gallant soldier, contracted an unlawful aff^^tion fL^theL^'"'^ ^ 
wife of a ffellow-officer. The lady made swmt pf ? ^ - ^ beautifnl 

his advances, when the foiled love^’ threitoned to w!ri,p“®"‘°'!’ 
not yield to his wishes and consent to the deoti 'n ' mother if she did 
informed on him. In the agony of ? of her husband, or even if she 

finally resolved on a plan whereby she 

band’s honor, and savLer mo h^ ' her Iius- 


band’s honor, and save her mother’s life kus- 

herself the victim. Pretcnd“g to vMd to SL?' 

When she would have him secretlv Ltyy?++«ri v. ^ certain night 


when she would have him secretly admitted into hci «i ’ 
night she persuaded her husband to be absent- and rt 
male fashion, she donned her husband's dress andlav 
■ assassin entered through the door left v , • , ^ P'“®0- The 

toly lighted chambefsaw, as he s JpS’ t ut o' "" “ ‘'^® 

With one blow he severed the bpa/i Hn/ ’t t form of his victim 

a.t .1 ™ . oS:k°: ‘pS "K?: "'“■■■= « 


t lAll (,i f I..':- : , 
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in tbe cloud, or m the foliage above the crags, and declare his penance complete 
and gnint Him pardom He became a learned and holy monk, and built the great 
temple oi lodaiji at Kara, in Yamato, i^diich Yoritomo endowed, and visited in 
119 d. His priestly name is Mongaku Shonin (His Exalted Eeverence Momrakul 
In the bronzes, the shorn monk, his body bound with straw rope, and bared to 
the waist, with rosary m hand, stands under the icy waters, while snow burdens 
the dense foliage, and caps the gloomy crags. Remorse, torture, and fear are de- 
picted in his tuce ; while peering through the boughs is Fudo’s gentle messenf>’er 
bearing the flowery wand of peace and pardon; while helow, with his frhditful 
scowl relaxed, and his iron-spiked club at rest, the demon avenger proclaims that 
justice is satishcd, and henceforth the sufferer is to be the holy bonze 
^3. FWi leapmg the Watcr-fulL-OncQ, when Kiyomori was on his way to view 
Kuraano -water -fall (near Kioto), in his state barge, surrounded by his cham- 
berlain, nobles, and sword-bearer, a white koi (carp) leaped up out of the river 
upon the deck of the boat. All rejoiced at this auspicious omen. 

The koi leaping the water-fall is a symbol of aspiration and ambition, and an 
augury oi renown. The origin of the symbol is Chinese. In an old book it is 
said that the sturgeon of the Yellow River make an ascent of the stream in the 
third moon of each year, when those which succeed in passing above the rapids 
of the Lung Men become transformed into [white] dragons.” 

4. TakamocM (page 109), the founder of the Taira flimily, one night accompa- 
nied the mikado on a visit to one of his concubines, who lived at a distance from 
the palace. As the imperial night-walker was passing what is now Gihon Street, 
in Kioto, he met what appeared, in the gloomy darkness and drizzling rain, to be 
a demon with horns, and rays of fire streaming from its head. The emperor was 
greatly frightened, but Takamochi boldly seized and threw down the apparition. 
It proved to be an old priest, going out to light the shrine. He had on a grass 
rain coat, and a straw cone-shaped hat over his head, under which he carried a 
lamp, holding his pitcher of oil in his hand. Both parties apologized, and a 
famous sub;]ect for artists was tbe result. 

5. Water -fall of Yoro^^ is an ancient story. An aged wood -cutter, no 
longer able to work, was supported by his dutiful son, who daily set out with axe 
and cord to cut fagots. These he sold to buy rice and sakd, the latter being a 
necessity to the old man. Finally, times were so hard in winter, and the snow so 
deep, that the son could not earn enough to buy even a gourdful. One clay, while 
filially grieving over this, as he passed a water-fall near Takada in Mino, with hi.s 
empty gourd in hand, he looked up, when some of the spray touched his tongue, 
and he beheld the water-fall turned to sakA His filial piety was rewarded. Joy- 
fully filling his vessel, he returned home, and thenceforward kept the old man’s 
veins warm, and supported him in eomfoiL Hearing of this wonderful reward 
of filial piety, the emperor and his train went out to see it; and in honor of the 
event the year-name (page 613) was changed to Yoro (nourishing old age). 

6. An is a kind of iDautomimic opera, or “lyrical drama,” in wdiich the chief 
actor performs a variety of dances, while a band of musicians, usually behind a 
looped curtain, plays, and a precentor recites the words and leads the chorus, 
both of which contain much ancient poetry. The JV<) depicts, by word and dance, 
the ancient mythology and legendary and historic lore. The dancers wear mag- 
nificent brocade dreses with long trails,, suits of feathers; burnished armor, huge 
red wigs, and a variety of masks, which represent mirth, sorrow, wmth, serene old 
ago, wicked old age, blooming youth, beauty> deformity, benevolence, malignity, 
and the various passions. In February, in Tdkid, I witnessed a JYo perform- 
ance by four dancers, twenty musicians, and ^ singer. All of these belonged to 
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the mikado’s palace bard, and wore their ancient ffoiwoiis robes of 

gold brocade. The four set. of which were flSt Cposed to 

ury were; 1 . “Great Peace,” intenaed to propitiate the gods V - 

tiaetiBg Dance,” representing the dance of Suzume and tte mirth of thl 

dir “ etonS “d-^ -rratrimd 

those in actual use in Japan are many eentuLs oM The ^ 

t The Oock 0,1 the Dram is often chosen by the artist in cloisonnr -, 
porcelain, and bronze. It refei-s to the ancient custom to Ctom nf A 
drum on a stand in front of the magistrate’s office Anv ^ ^ stationing a 

treated could come and bv heafm,; *ii i ^ oppressed or mal- 

would use it as a favorite crowing-place ThTH wnfm £ ‘'“osto"' 

Kagdsuye,his rival, had vaMy asked At 

log on the west and the G nlofthe eatt tnk Tosh t 

to be cleared of the nlanks and th„ c!ti^ bank, ToshitsnmS ordered the bridge 

over. Two horsein wS;d „p thL bote! 

foremost was Kagdsuyd the last was Tsi + ’ into the stream. The 

to Kag&nyd,” and cried out “VZ £akatsuna, from behind, “lied 

bis steed, and tightened the krap- upon whfoh Tal-Vt°°**‘” stopped 

landed first, and shouted out his ’own ^a'^atanna rode up, passed him, 

cheer to his friends. In the report of thedkh'™ a* *'’ 1 ° ®“eniy and for 

tsuna was mentioned firsfand Ka°Iuv/sc n Kamakura, Taka- 

shower of arrows, and theto&lTaTtol T “ 

At tlie battle of Ujikawa near Kinfn q i ^^apanese art can make it. 
the river, and in the face of a haU of arrXf ^delftf 
usually represented brandishing his sword thf A* *1*® "PPOsite shore. He is 
strokes. He may be easily recognized bv liia ' 'f ''’c being cut in two by his 
ranged so as to form a lozenge wfth n m/ ^ squares, ar- 

Another famous eon t • ^ 

a headlong gallop down the preripitout ridS’onPf-iT’''^^'"^ 

which the Taira were besieged (pa<re 145 notel Ichinotani, in 

the Wild boar could descend the path To!?-; ? 1“ 

rups against his horse’s flals g^yl lo„I ' ‘bereupon clapped his stir- 

ground in sS- “““ 

ofthelatteVL“LdXmantlknquld (page 238), the brother 

nor could he disobey his loffi, Hiddvoshl Gr n ■ against his brother, 

galloped into the wajer, rode fero® tL’ nr^ oAf A *, •»« 

house on fire, and thin performed to la A ^ 

Who could fightnelther i^atlordn^^^^^ 



A ill Japanese, pronounced as a in arm. See 
also under B.a. 

Abacus, See lllusiration, 281. 

Abbe Sidotti, 2G2, 263. 

Abbot, 894. 

Abdication, 114, 122. 

Ablutions, 92, 9T, 9S, 506. 

Aborigines of America, 29, 31, 299, 579-5S1, 
Aborigines of Japan, 26-35, 55, 65, 6S-T0, 8G, 
ST, 106, 206. 

Absent-minded man, 496. 

Abusive names, 512 (note). 

Actors, S7, 455, 515, 

Acupuncture, 206, 207. 

Adams, Mr. F. 0., author of “ Historj’ of Ja- 
pan,” 573, 6S6, 593, 695, 607. 

Adams, Will, 261, 202, 

Adoption, 277, 5S4. 

Adzuma, 72, 264, 265, 362. 

Agate, 603. 

Age of persons, 5S, 00, 93, 449, 600, 
Agricultural class, 106, 107, 2S0, 000. 
Agriculture, 49, 106, 107, 523, 57S, 605-007. 
Aidzu, Prince of, 309, 310, 313, 411, 412. 

Aino, 26-35, 55, 206, 565. 

Akadzuki, 399. 

Akamagaseki. See Shimonoseki, 

Akaraatsu, 604. 

Akechi, 231, 238, 61S. 

' Alaska, 15, 679. 

Albino ponies, 382. 

Alcock, Sir liutherford, 305, 349, 369, 594, 595. 
Aleutian Islands, 117, 579, 580. 

Alkali, 856. 

Almshouses, 550. 

Alphabets, 91, 92, 162. 

Alum, 603. 

Ama. See Nuii, and 139 (note). 

Amaknsa, 253. 

Amaterasii, 45, 47, 48, 50, 553. 

Amber, 603. 

America, relations with Japan, 29, 31, 299, 
324, 579-581, 591. See, under Perry, Unitek 
States. 


America, P. M. S. S., 550. 

American geographical names, 329. 
Americans in Japan, 327-352, 533, 545-548,550, 
661, 577, 678, 605, 607. 

Amethyst, 603. 

Amida, 252. 

Amulets, 228, 440. 

Amusements. See Games, Sports, Theatre, 
Cards. 

Ando, 155, 156. 

Angels, 384, 489. 

Animals, domestic, 28-25, 111 (note)i 
Animals, wild, 24, 420, 542. 

Anjiro, 249. 

Antimony, 22, 602, 603. 

Antisell, Thomas, Dr., 19 (note), 26 (note). 
605. 

Antoku, 134, 136, 139 (note), 188. 

Aqueducts, 286, 394. 

Arabic numerals, 591. 

Arata, 83. 

Arbitration, 567. 

Archers, 121, 136, 137, 388. 

Archery, 226, 227, 388. 

Architecture, 89, 90, 392-398, 532, 533, 563. 
Area of Japan, 17, 606. 

Armor, 219, 220. 

Armorer, 132. 

Armorial bearings. See Crests. 

Arms. See Military weapons. 

Army, 104, 105, 595-597. 

ArroM'S, 33, 121, 136, 137, 1S9, 190, 227, 388. 

422, 575 ; poison, .35. 

Arsenic, 550, 602, 603. 

Art, 92, 94, 123, 384, 388, 389, 390, 398, 581, 
682. 

Artisans, 46, 53, 280, 281 ; guilds, 227, 612, 
600. 

Artists, 92, 123, 379, 388, 622. 

Asakura, 419 (note). 

Asakiisa, 4S5-488. 

Asama yama, 21; 

Asano familyi276. 

Ashikaga, 154, 1S8, 1S9, 192, 249, 309. 



mnux. 


Ashikaga Takanji, 156, 182, 183, 184, 185, 189, 
190. 

Ashikaga Yoshiaki, 230. * 

Asiatic Society of Japan, 351. 

Aspects of natiii’c, 


55, 83, 132, 154, 4T3, 
Assassinations, 121, 148, 222, 231, 309, 346, 349, 


Blacksmith, 46, 365. 

Blind men, 495, 509, 511, 600. 

Boats, 31, 63, 331, 332, 360, 408, 409, 42' 


BOzii, 41. 

Bombardments, 309, 311, 860, 
Bombay, P. and O. S. 8., 329. 


297, 654, 555. 

Bugs, 157, 

Bund, 330, 353. 
Bungalows, 330, 370. 
Buugo, 248, 249, 250, 253. 


I Bunio, 5SC. 

I Burial, 92, 437, 438, 439, 4GS. 
■ Burmah, 246. ^ 

Butchers, 332, 357, 472, 607. 

C. See under K or S'. 
Cactus, 386. 

Calendar, 113, 122. 
California, 299, 579-581. 
Camellia, 265, 290, 333, 428, - 
Camphor-trees, 190, 455 , 576 
Canals, 419, 

Caudles, 446, 447. 

Cannon, 243, 257, 408, 411 . 


INDMX. ' 


Capital, 57,110, ni- 

Caproii, General Horace, 19 (note), 550, G05, 
607, 619 (note). 

Cards, 42S, 430 ; games, 456, 457. 

Cars, 197 (note), 212. See Railway, 

Carp, 463,439,617, 

Carpenters, 46, 227, 357, 365, 443. 

Carts, 332, 833. 

Carving, 33, 94, 157, 203, 288-200, 623. 

Casb, 243, 332, 355, 360, 496, 5S7, Oil. 

Castira. , See Sponge-cake. 

Castles, 217, 2S3, 392, 393, 545, 547, .550. 
Catapults, 177. 

Cats, 128, 449, 451, 487, 495, 502, 605, 509. 
Cemeteries, 287, 290, 346, 513, 514. ' ■ 

Censer, 3S2. 

Censors, 296, 299, 587, 

Census, 174, 660, 601. 

Centennial Exposition of the United States, 
576,592,598. 

Centipedes, 560. 

Cereals, 48, 608. 

Chamberlain, 116, 527, 

Character of the Japanese, 65, 106, 107, 251, 
257, 812, 343, 539, 542, 550, 569, 570. 

Charcoal, 22, 33, 366, 519, 549. 

Charity, 369. 

Charlevoix quoted, 247, 263. 

Checkers, 458, 503. 

Cheese, 505. See Beans, 

Cherry blossoms, 384, 582. 

Chess, 458. 

Children, 354, 421, 429, 437, 452-465. 

Children’s books, 491, 492. 

Children’s games and sports, 452-465. 

Chin (lap-dog), 209, 210. 

China, 176, 1S6, 242, 418, 552, 572, 575, 576. 
Chinese, 54, 58, 242, 452, 453, 473, 512, 572, 576, i 
600. See P’t'cface. 

Chinese in Japan, 331, 338, 351, 352, 560, 567. 
Chishi, 600. 

Chishima (Kuriles), 601. See Ma%}, 
Chinzenji, 284, 285. 

Chopsticks, 221, 470, 514. 

Choshiu clan, 267, 209, 277, 301, 309, 310, 311, 
312, 313, 321, 593-505. 

Choteki, ISS, 184, 310, 313, 315. 

Christianity, 247-263, 578. 

Christians, native, 243, 247, 268, 266, 531, 552, 
573,678. 

Chiistmas-day, 537, 538. 

Chronology, 59, 122, 123, 699. 
Chrysanthemum, 67, 384, 582, 608. 

Cipango. See Jipangu. 

Cities of Japan, 392. 

Civil officials, 103, 110, 116, 141, 196 (note), 
214-216, 626. 

Civil wars, 119, 122, 130-139, 151, 164-157, 182- 
196, 230-235, 238-240, 266-269, 316-319, 576. 
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Civilization, 59, 75, 80 - 84, 292, 318- 324, 352: 
572, 579, 590. 

Chais, 216, 217. See under names of military 
families. 

Clark, Mr. E. W., 527, 546, 547, 548. 

Classes of society, 280, 540, 652. 

Cleanliness, 97, 356. 

Climate, 25, 5SS, 590. 

Clocks, 646. 

Clogs, 118, 370, 372, 468, 4S2. 

Cloistered emperor, 120, 134, 

Clothing, 90, 106, 107, 208, 331, 361, 866, 370, 
383, 384, 427, 620, 524, 534, 646, 550, 662-565, 
572,596. 

Cloud-cluster, 49, 58, 69. 

Coal, 516, 602-605. v 

Coasts of Japan, IS, 25, 56, 405, 608. 

Cobalt, 603. 

Cocks, 46, 618, 

Cocks, Mr. Eichard, 261. 

Codes of law, 361, 362, 56S, 569, 583. 

Coinage, 40, 286, 647, 607, 608, 610. 

College. See Imperial College. 

College of Engineering, 307, 602. 

Columbus, 247. 

Commandments, 96, 194, 195. 

I Commerce, 63, 246, 597. 

Compradores, 338. 

Conchs, 220, 269. 

Concubines, 108, 556, 557. 

Confucianism, 80, 83, 160, 297, 657, 659. 
Conquerors, 28, 65, 68-70, 75, 91. 

Conquest of ancient Japan, 28. 

Consul, United States, 349, 402, 568. 
Consulate, United States, 331, 333, 349. 
Consuls, 349, 3.50, 376, 567. 

Contracts, 402, 577. 

Convents, 199. 

Coolie traffic, 566-567. 

Coolies, 331, 355, 360, 361. 

Coopers, 867, 365. 

Copper, 22, 111 (note), 199, 201, 602-605. 
Copperas, 603. 

Corea, 63, 79, S3, 241-246, 286, 324, 364, 571, 
576. 

Cormorants, 209. 

Comes, Rev. Mr. , 3SS. 

Corpse, 468. 

Cosmogony, 43-45. 

Cotton, 91, 230, 361. 

Councils, 103, 140, 149, 286. 

Court noble, 93, 101-114, 216, 217, 321. 
Courtesans, 139, 565, 656. 

Cranes, 381. 

Creation, 43, 44. 

Cremation, 176 (not^), 198, 437, 51.3, 514. 

Crests, imperial, 6C, 67, 271, 274, 276, 410, 
Crime, 668. 

Criminals, 668, 669, 600. 

40 
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Crocodiles, 511. 

Cross of Satsuma, 274. 

Cross-trampling, 257. ■ 

(^row, 68, 44S, 449, 505. 

(Jriicifixiou, 255, 564. 

Crystal, 3S1, 479, COS. 

<^nckoo, 5S1. 

Cucumbers, 481. 

Curios, 351. 

Currents, 27, 579-5S1. 

Curtains, 102, 114, 141, 211, 212, 353, 398, 410. 
Custom-lionses, 332, 349, 364 ; receipts, 598. 
Cutlery, 224, 225, 357, 422. 

Cuttle-fish, 415, 621. 

Cyclopedias, 41, 78 (note), 24T (note). 

I), from t, by nigoriy or in combination. 

Dai Butsii, 199, 200. 

Dai Jo Dai Jin, 103, 119, 309, 598. 

Dai Jo Kuan, 103,577. 

Dai Koku, 49, 425. 

Dai-kon. See Radishes, 

Daimio, 21 7, 321, 322, 402, 403. 

“Dai Nihon Shi,” 40, 122 (note), 298. 

Dai Nippon, 17, 85. 

Dairi, 197. 

Dai2aifu,177. 

Dancing, 47, 4S, 53, 378, 456, 528, 629, 673, 618. 
Dannoiira, 135. 

Daruma, 458-460. 

Darwinian theory, 9, 542. 

Datt6 family, 274, 586; 

Dasjaifii. See JDaizaifu. 

Deaf men, 496. 

Debt, national, 598. 

Decima. See JDeshwia, 

Deformed persons, 472, 570. 

De Long, Hon. Charles E., 340, 573. 

Dentist, 469. 

Departments of government, 103, 104, 577 
598. ' ’ ’ 

Ddshima, 240, 257, 258, 260, 560, 602. 

Dewa, 74, 142. 

Bezima. SeeD6sMma, 

Bice, 456. 

Bickens," Charles, 533. 

Diet, 90. 

Bikes, 631, 571, 606, 607. 

Dinner, 340, 341, 423, 424, 542, 543, 548, 650. 

347, 348, 349, 360, 377, 592, 

Dirk, 221, 222, 515, 534. 

Diseases, 258, 259, 410, 570, 671. 

Disinheritance, 584. 

Divination, 46, 148. 

mikado, 36, 59, 88, 94, 96, 562, 
bivorce, 5ST. , w ' - 

Dixon, Br. Walter, quoted, 253, 683. 


I Do, or circuits, 65, 84. See Map, 

! Doctors, 207, 571. See Physicians 
Bogs, S3, 209, 858, 390, 451, 468, 471. 
Dominicans, 250. 

Dosha, 207, 

Dosia. See Do-sha. 

Dr in J apanese words. See under Ri 
Dragon, 49, 381, 425, 478-480, 682, 616. ' 


577, 693, 596, 602. 

Dwarfed trees, 384, 886. 

Dyers, 365, 509. 

Dynasties, 185, 187. 

B, pronounced as e in prey; be: 

liquid, or double consonant, as 
Ear-monument, 245. 
Earthquake-fish, 486. 
Earthquakes, 21, 477, 486, 547, 589. 
Eastern Japan, 68-70, 391, 392, 
Ebisfi, 28, 29, 52. 

Echizeu, Prince of, 805, 307, 808, 3: 
Echizen, 176, 271, 272, 276, 300, SC 
' 586,587.: 

Eclipses, 62, 471, 472. 

Edicts, 369. 

Edinburgh and Yedo, 279. 
Education, 150, 199, 200, 202, 205, 2£ 
^ 373, 558-501, 568 (note), 573, 578. 


Eels, 496. 

Eggs, 494, 517, 527, 528. 

Elephant, 479. 

Elephantiasis, 570. 

Elves, 494, 495. 

' Ema, Lord of Hell, 387, 389, 507. 
Embassies, 63, S3, 84, 176, 195 242 
324, 572, 576. ’ ' 

Embassy of 1872, 25, 323, 324, 540, 550, 
Emori, Mr., 403, 530, 531. 

Emperors, list of, 123. 

Empresses, list of, 123. 
Enamel-ware, 203, 546. 

English, 254, 261, 262, 341, 342, 343, 57 


Euomoto, 819, 564. 
Enoshiraa, 154, 404, 
Entails, 277. 
Eructation, 11 (note). 


Escheat, 5S5, 
Espionage, 296, 349, 369. 
Eta, 279, 324, 540, 567. 
Etiquette, 210, 211, 216 
Manners, 
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Eto Shimpei, 5Gn, 574, 575. 

Eurasian children, ilhl, 352. 

Even ill 450. 

Evergreens, 22, 23, 350. 

Execution ground, 301. 

Executions. Sec Laics, 

Exile, 115, 127, 14S, 250, 305. See Banish- 

Extra-territoriality, 31G, 572. 

Eyes, 20, 30, 20S (note), 442, 444, 455. 

P, for words in Butch books, or in writingB 
copied therefrom, see under H, or A, In 
foreign books, / or ff is often inserted, or 
made terminal in a Japanese word which 
ends in an open vowel. Tims Shikoku 
and Hokusai, appear as Shikokf, Hokflsai, 
etc. ■ ■ ' ' 

Faces, Aino and Yamato, 20, 30, 401. 

Falconry, 200, 2S0. 

Families, noble, 101-114. 

Family, 584, 5S5, 

Family names, 109. 

Famine, 105, 513. 

Fans, 87, 51S-520, 527, 520, 548. 

Farmers, 106, 107, 513, 600. 

Fauna, 24, 5St. 

Faxiba. See HiiUijoshi. 

Feast of Dolls, 460. 

Feast of P'lags, 463. 

Female characters — Tatara, 58; Yamato 
hime, 61 ; Jingu kogo, chap. vih. ; Haruko, 
81; Tokiwa, 123; Tadamori’s wife, 125, 
126; Masago, 126; Toraoye, 135 (note) ; 
Taigo, 1ST ; Tokiko, 137 ; Tamayori, 170 ; 
Kadoko, 1S3 ; Ise no Taiyu, 210 ; Murasaki 
ShikibiT, 212 ; Shibata Katsuiye’s wife, 238, 
240 ; Adzuma girl, 265. 

Female divinity, 45. 

Fencing, 432, 433. 

Feng Shney, 473. 

Festivals, 02, 97, 620, 525, 526, 538. 

E'eixdalism, 57, 68, 94, 95, 104, 214-228, 270-290, 
583-585. 

Fends, 216, 217, 222, 223. 

Filial piety, 123, 124, 147, 655. 

Fillmore, President, 329, 347. 

Finances, 673, 574, 598. 

Finger-nails, 467, 469. 

Firando. See Hirado, 

Fires, 376, 398, 471, 663. 

Fire-clay, COB. 

Fire-lookouts, 286. 

Fire-omens, 471. 

Fire-proofs, 310, 356, 3T0, 368, 894. 

Fire-works, 521. 

Fish, 24, 26. 

Fishermen, 328, 329, 621, 622, 546. 

Fishing, 70, 209, 470, 521. 


Fish-ponds, 397,436. 

Flag of Japan, national, 362, 536, 564. 

Flehs, 544, 550. 

Flies, 605, 528. 

Flint and steel, 356, 35T, 364, 446, 603. 
Flirting, 211 (note). 

Flowers, 23, 384, 386, 887, 397, 514, 581. 

Fogs, 6 S 0 , 505. 

Folk-lore, 491-503. 

Food, 23, 24, 49, 90. See Diet, 

Foot-ball, 14S. 

Foreigner-haters. See Jo-i. 

Foreigners, 327-352, 493, 513, 549, 578, 600, 615. 
Forests, 22, 418, 543, 548. 

Forfeiture, 685. 

Formosa, 218, 257, 25S, 571, 572, 575, 576. 
Fortifications, 179, 362, 407. 

Fortune-tellers, 505. 

Forty-seven ronins, 362, 400. 

Fox myths, 495, 580, 582. 

Foxes, 420, 495, 508. 

Franciscans, 249, 254, 255, 256, 409. 

Francis Xavier, 249, 250, 251, 412. 

Freeman, Captain, J. H., 328. 

French, 259, 201, 381, 346, 350, 351, 383, 399, 677. 
French relations with Japan, 331, 593-596. 
Frogs, 608. 

Fnchin, 422, 547. 

Fudai, 275, 394, 408, 585, 5S6. 

Fuji san, or Fuji yaraa (mountain), 18, 142, 
330, 374, 404, 415, 472, 630, 546, 582, 

Fuji Piver, 132. 

Fnjiwara, 109, 115, 116, 1.50, 287, 270. 

Fukui, 170, 1S9, 100, 238, 423, 536. 

Fiikni Han, 418, 526, 587. 

Fukuwara, 120, 135, 406. 

Fukuzawa Yukichi, 192 (note), 320, 400, 548, 
Funerals, 438, 439, 513. 

Fusan, 243, 580. 

Fushimi, 240, 266, 313, 408, 411-413. 

Fushimi no Miya, 563. 

Fusi yama. See Fuji san. 

Faten, 484. 

G, pronounced hard. From k by nigorty 
or in combination. Few pure Japanese 
words begin with g. 

Gambling, 844, 60, 360. 

Games, 209, 210, 452-465, 529, 530. 

Gardeners, 384-386. 

Garlic, 73. 

Gas, illuminating, 21, 333, 384. 

Gates, 206, 219, 394, 411, 421, 427. 
Gate-keepers, 436, 441. 

Gazetteers, 4l ; of Eehizen, 176, 419, 422. 
Geese, 425, 447, 449, 637, 582. 

Geiho,459, 

Geisha, 209, 408, 418, 526, 578. 

Gen. See Minwmoto. 
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Grertghis Khan, 145. 

Genji, See Mirmnoto. 

Genji and Heike, 45S, 404, 492, 529. 

Genji Monogatari, 212. 

Geography of Japan, 17-25, 50, 6S~74, S4, S5, 
329, 360, 391, 392, 419 (note), 696, 601,007, 60S. 
See Map. 

Geology of Japan, IS, 19, 602-605. 

Germans, 247 (note), 331, 332, 399, 671 (note). 
Ghosts, 13S, 4G0-473. 

Ghouls, 492, 493. 

Gifu, 267. 

Girdles, 354, 359, 379, 408, 416, 470. 

Glass, 44S. 

Glass-sponges, 521, 

Globe-trotters, 339. 

Go, honorary prefix. See under letters fol- 
lowing go, 

Goa, 249. 

Goat, 5S2. 

Goddesses, 44-53, 553. 

God-letters, 92. 

Go-Baigo, 152, 182, 183, 184, 189. 

Gohei, 40, 286, 410. 

Go-Kameyama, 192. 

Gokenin, 277. 

Go-Komatsii, 192. 

Gold, 002-005, 608. 

Golden fish, 540. 

Golden gutter, 410, 411, 546. 

Goldshorough Inlet, 202. 

Qompachi and Komurasaki, 400. 

Gongen, 108, 284. 

Goroza, 230. 

Gosanke. See SanU. 

Go-Shirakawa, 119, 134. 

Goto Shojiro, 312, 317, 322, 574. 

Gotoba, 134, 161. 

Gourds, 238. 

Government, 58, 94, 103, 104, 577, 678, 598 , 

Gray, Dr. Asa, 24. 

Griffin, 340. 

Grigsby, Prof. W. E., 583. 

Guard-houses, 363, 376, 410, 650. See Gates. 
Guards, 106, 133. See BetU. 

Gun-ken system, 103, 104, 577, 600. 

Gunpowder, 248, 258, 302, 513. 

Guns, 248, 258. 


H. In Batch and Portuguese books / oft- 
en takes the place of h. See under F, In 
combination, or by nigori^ becomes h. f. 

otp. ’ 

Hachiman. See Ojin Tmv0, 

Hachiman, temple of, 131, 410, 411. 

Hachiman Tar6, 117 . 

Hachijo, 121. 


I Hakama (kilt or loose trowsers), 366, 370 , 413 
534. 

Hakodate, 590. 

Hakkenden, 478. 

Hakone, Lake, 64; Pass, 206, 548. 

Hakuzaii, IS, 21, 514, 530, 532. 

Hamamatsu, 392, 546. 

Han, clan, or local feudal government, 418 
425, 522, 535 (note), 5S6, 587, 600. 

Hanoiira, 414-410. 

Hand or head kerchief, 107 (note), 201, 211 
(note), 355. 

Haori (dress-coat embroidered with crests) 
504,534. '* 

' Hara-kiri. See Seppahi. 

Harbors, 25, 329-331, 348, 362, 303, 405, 406 
419,608. ’ 

Hare, 582. 

Harima, 250. 

Harris, Townsend, Hon., 283, 348, 401,577,595. 
Haruko, 30 (note), SO, 81. 

Hashiba. See EicUyom. 

Hashimoto Sanai, SCO (note), 

Hashimoto, Br., 306, 514, 536. 

Hashimoto village, 409. 

Hatakeyama Yoshinari, 899. 

Hataraoto, 270, 403, 580, 587. 

Hats, 856, 356, 357, 372, 420, 511, 540, 650. 
Hatoba, 331, 349. 

Hawaii, 567, ^9-581. 

Hawking, 209. 

Hawks, 409. 

Hayashi, Bai Gakn no Kami, 303, 304. 
Headache, 389. 

Head-dress, 397. See Hair. 

Headless horsemen, 537. 

Heating apparatus, 356, 414. 

Hei. See Taira. 

Heike Monogatari, 122 . 

Heishi. See Taira. 

Heir, choice of, 64, 557, 584. 

Heko, Mr., 548 (n ote), 580, 581. 
j Helmets, 219, 360, 423. 

H^mi village, 262. 

' Hemp, 46, 422, 449, 531. 

I Hepburn, Br. J. 0„ 100, 577, 588-^90. 
j Hero-worship, 87, 88, 100. 

I Heron, 24, 177, 511. 

I Hibachi. See Heating apparatus, 

Hidenobu, 260 , 

I Hiddtada, 256, 284, 2S5, 289, 290. 

HidtSyasil, 272, 419 (note), 436. 

Hid4yori, 245, 255, 266, 266, 284. 

Hid4yoshi, 230, 236-246, 254, 255, 270, 410, 435. 
Higashi Kuz4, 317. 

Higo, 42 (note), 274, 277, 523, 

Hikon^, 231, 267, 310. 

Hildreth, 247 (note), 256, 271. ‘ 

Him6, 61 (note). 
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Iliinosliima, 593. 
lUnin, 2S0, MO. 

nir>i?(>, 1 ‘ 20 , nn, lOO, 312 , 393,^i05,405. 
Ilirado, 254, 250, 201. 

Hiragana, 102, 174, 492. 
niruta, 300. 

Hiroshima, 392, 394. 

Hirnzawa, 312. 

History, materials of, 36-42, 29S, 209. 
Hitotsiibasiii, 563 (note). See Eeiki, 

Hinga, 55, 

Iliyei/.au, 1,34, 232, 233. 

Ilizeu clan, 321, 5T1, 575, 5S6. 

Hoffman, Dr. J. J., quoted, 59. 

Hoffman, J. J., 59 (note). 

Hogs, 3S2, 420, 543, 580. 

Hoju family, 127, 128, 140-157, 1G5-1S1, 404. 
Hojo of Odavvara, 217, 265. 

Hojo Tokirnasa. See ToUmasa. 

Hokkaido, 601, 605, 607. 

Hokke, classic, 285. 

Holidays, 453. See Festivals. 

Hollanders, 25S-260, 512 (note). See Dittch. 
Hokusai, 30, 91, 107, 223, 236, 333, 357, 360, 365, 
379, 416, 426, 441, 442, 447, 4ST, 524, 528. 
Homio, 114, 2SS, 514. 

Homura, 350. 

Hondo, IT, IS, 19, 27, 28, 29, 69, 84, 85, 106, 602- 
605. 

Honen, 145, 170. 

Honey, 510. 

Hongs, 337, 338. 

Honnoji, 231. 

Honor, code of, 156, 167, 191, 192, 221-225, 569. 
Horseback game. See Polo. 

Horses, 340, 366, 366, 382, 427, 471, 512, 516, 
522, 619. 

Hosokawa family, 274. 

Hosokawa Yoriyuki, 193. 

Hospitals, 346, 400, 571. 

Hotels, 283, 414, 644, 550. 

Hot springs, 21. 

Hotisehokl customs. 

Houses, ancient, 90, 420, 435 ; number of, 600. 

See Yashiki. 

Hubner, Baron, 349. 

Hunting, 537. 

Hymn, national, 387, 524, 565. 

Hymns, Christian, 351, 5TT. 

T, pronounced as i in machine; before a final 
liquid, as i in tm. For names in Hutch 
books, see under Y or F. 

I (rank), 139 (note). 

Ibuki yama, 73, 207, 231, 

Ice, 589. 

Idols, 387, 388, 510, 626, 541. 

Idzu, 121, 129, 164, 405. 

H\Kamon no Kami, 806, 307, 401, 550. 


Ike Island, 243. 

Ikdda, 230. 

Ikegami, 165. 

IkkO. Hee Shin sect. 

Immortality of the soul, 97, 161, 556. 
Imperial College of TGkio, 117 (note), 370-375 
562,563. 

Inaka, 48S, 678. 
luamura Said, 154. 

Incense. See Censer. 

Indemnities, 311, 350, 377, 401, 5T5, 592-505. 
India, 34 (note), 111 (note), 159, 164, 174, 175. 
Indians of North America, 29, 31, 299 ; origin 
of, 679-681. 

Indigo, 531. 

Informers, 369. See Spies. 

Ink-stone, 390, 512. 

Inns. See Hotels. 

Inland Sea, 55, 56, 57, 118, 119, 120. 
Inquisition, 252, 259, 263. 

Insects, 157, 650. 

Insurrections, 68, 65, 76, 105, 216, 216, 473, 575, 
606. 

Intemperance, 626. 

Interpreters, 213, 401, 548. 

Iris, 359. 

Iron, 22, 125, 602-605, 

Iron Duke, ship, 567. 

Irrigation, 63, 64, 90, 417, 418. 

Irving, Washington, 524 (note), 537. See Rip 
Van Winkle myths. 

Is6,Mr.,523. 

Ise (shrines), 61, 73, 99, 179, ISl. 

Ishida, 255. 

Ivory, 364, 502. 

Ivy, 439. 

I wabuchi, 401, 402, 412, 422, 428, 440, 516, 518. 
Iwakura Tomorai, 312, 313, 321, 322, 399, 400, 
627,573,674. 

lydmitsu, 256, 285, 286, 287. 
lyemochi, Prince of Kii, 289, 305, 312. 
lydsada, 273, 306. 

lydyasii, 230, 244, 265-257, 264-269, 270-272, 276, 
276, 280-286, 287, 823, 647, 5S3-5S6. 
lydyoshi, 273. 

Izanagi, 44. 
izanami,45. 

J, derived from chi or sM by niyori, or in com- 
bination, See, also, under F, J?, or Z. 
Jamestovm, United States corvette, 593. * 

Japonica. See Camellia. 

Jealousy, 461, 476, 557. 

Jean Baptiste, 262, 263. 

Jeughiz Khan. See OenyMs Khan. 

Jesuits, 197, 247-263, 293, 409, 577. 

Jewels, 46, 50. 

Jews, 35, 837, 346. 

Ji. SeeiSfM. 



K becomes g by nigori, or in combination. 
Ka. See, also, Kua. 

Kadoko, 183. 

Kadznsa, 131, 329, 573. 

Kaempfer, 56 (note), 293, 414. 

Kaga, 241, 530, 580. See Maeda. 

Kago, 264, 366, 544. 

Kapshirna, 249, 302, 809, 3 TT, 592, 593 . 

Kai Takii Shi, 26 (note), 31, 605, 607 
Kakke,64S (note), 570. 

Karaa-itachi, 482, 483. 

Kamakura, 131 , 140, 143, 183 , 186 , 168 , 176 , 13 
241, 261, 404. 

Kama Ido, 400. 

Kami, 43. 72. See Skmid. 

Kami-shimo, 626, 534. 


Kano, pictures of, 479, 522. 

Kamo River, 240. 

Kampira, 469, 474. 

Kanagawa, 346, 348, 349 . 

Kanda MiO Jin, 188, 454, 403. 
Kanda, 188. 

ICaiida, Mr., 400. 

Kanazawa, in Sagami, 150, 404. 
Kaolin, 603, 

Kappa, 481, 482, 525. 

Karafto. See Saghalin. 

Karos, 310, 399, 403. 

Kashiwabara, 57 . 

Kasiitera. See Sponge-cahe. 
Katagana, 16, 162, 60a 
Kato Hiroyuki, 320. 

Kato Kiyomasa, 163, 220 , 228, 243 
315, 322. ’ 

Katsii Awa, 302, 303, 548, 664, 674. 
Katsfiki Keguro, 675 . 

Katsuiyl See Skibaia, 
Katsnyama, 536, 686. ; 

Kawasaki, 369, 360. 

Keikl, 374, 308, 310, 312. 318, 314,318, 
Kemperman, Mr. P., 96 (note) ; ■ 
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Jimmn, 40, 51 , 55, 56, 58, 59. 

Jin Gi Kuan, 103. 

Jingu, 75-84, 406. 

Jinko tree, 400. 

Jin-riki-sha, 334, 335, 548, 570. 
jito, 141. 

Jipangii, 247. 

JodO sect, 162, 233, 290. 

Jo4, 316, 373, 440. 
joss-sticks, 380, 387, 498. 

Journey, 439, 467, 471, 

Judges. See Lmcs, OJca. 

Jugglers, 519, 525. 

Junks, 136, 419, 579-581. 

Jun-shi, 92, 272, 273. 

Jurisprudence. See Laias, 

Justice, department of, 103. See Laws, 


Ken, or prefectures, 526, 677, 578, 600, 
Ckiji 

KenchO, 538, 598. 

Kerai, 217. 

Kerosene, 420. See Petroleum, 

Kido, 312, 319, 324, 574 . 

Kii family, 273, 586. 

Kii promontory, 56, 57, 405, 608. 

I Kiiiamera Shirato, 523. 

Kinder, Major T. W., 607. 

Kin-giyo, 451. 

Kings, 195, 196 (note). 

Kioto, 110, 111 , 134, 139, ISC. 174, ISS, 192 194 
249, 294, 307, 310, 317, 318, 873, COO, 60S. 

Kiri Take, 285. 

Kirin, 479, 480. 

Kirishima, 50, 56. 

Kirishitan , zaka, daui, gui, 262. 

Kishiu. See Kii. 

KisokaidO. See Kakasendo. 

Kisses, 208, 210 . 

I Kita Mandocoro, 241. See Azai 
Kitchen, 445, 446. 

Kites, 221 , 458. 

Kiusbin, 19, 42, 258, 277, 601, 604, 605. 
Kiyomidzii, 242. 

Kiyomori, IIS, 119, 120, 133, 157. 

Koban, 425, 506. 

Kob4405,406. 

Kobo Daishi, 162, 175, 284, 

Kodzuke, 72 (note). 

Kogen, 188, 189. 

Kojiki, 39, 42, 61, 54. 

Kojima Takanori, 152, 153 . 

I Kokii, 273-275,586, 605, 606. 

Kokiira clan, 277 , 309 . 

K^mhiu daimios, 141, 274, 275. 28S, 394, 397, 

Komatsu, 312. 

Komei Tenno, 36, 808, 812. 

Kominato, 163. 

Konishi, 243, 244, 255, 267, 269 
Kosatsii, 259, 362, 868, 369. 418, 573 
Kosbi no kuni, 42 (note). 

Kotatsii, 414, 416, 542. 

Knambaku, 109, 196 (note), 237. 

Knammu, 232. 

Kuan-gun, 184, 233. 

Kuanon, 378. 

Kuanrei, 194. 

KnantC, 68 , 117 , 129 , 141 ,] 42 , 393 . 

Kublai Khan, 176, 177 . 

Kubosama, 19.3, 196 (note). 

Kudan zaka, 374 . 

Kuge. See Court noble. 

Kugio, 148. 

Knmagay^. See Kaozane. 

Kumamoto, 523. 

Kuno Zan, 284, 285, 296. 
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Kuriles, IT, S2, 24G, 5T9, 5S0* 

Kiiro Shi wo, 25, 27, 209, 579-581. 

Kurixla family, 274. 

Kuroda Kiyotaka, 576. 

Kusnkabe Tarn, 430, 431. 

Kiisiinojiro, 177. 

Kusiinoki Masashige, 152, 1S2, 190, 191, 406. 
Kiisimoki Masatsura, 191, 219. 

Knwana, 313, 411. 

L. There is no letter I in Japanese. The 
name Liu Kiu is Chinese ; J apanese, Eiu 
Kin. The Kurile, or Kuril, Islands derive 
their name from the Enssian Kuril, to 
smoke, from the active volcanoes on them. 
Saghaiin is Eussian. See under li. 
Laborers, 132, 280, 355, 361, 393, 426, 529. See 
Coolies. 

Lacquer, 09, 157, 204, 219, 220, 866, 398,527, 649. 
Lake Bi\va. See Bhoa. 

Lamps, 446, 447, 460, 525. 

Land, 107, 194, 216, 272, 277, 583-5S6, 605-607. 
Landscape. See Semery. 

Language, 211, 212, 213, 260, 338, 5S0. 
Language, AiiiO, 29, 33. 

Lanterns, stone, or bronze, 273, 287-290, 381, 
607. 

Lanterns, paper, 376, 439, 495, 507, 528, 541. 
Lavatory, 288, 380. 

Laws, 149, 369, 568, 569, 5S3-5S5. 

Lawyers, 669. 

Lead, 602-605. 

Lecky, Mr., 197, 259. 

Legacy of lydyasu, 5S3-6S5. 

Legation, 340, 400, 401, 567, 698. 

Legends, 491-503. See Mythology. 

Leprosy, 570. 

Letters, SO, 83, 91, 92, 162, 212, 213. 

Libraries, 111, ISO, 431, 432. 

Lies, 295, 304, 409. 

Liggins, Eev. J., 512. 

Light-houses, 405, COS. 

Lilies, 132, 412. 

Lions, 510, 582. 

Lips, painted, 455. 

Lists of shoguns, 150, 197, 273. 

Literature, 92, 213, 320. 

Liu Kin, 122, 248, 27C, 565, 571. 

Locks, 366. 

Longevity, 58, 60, 93, 102, 487. 

“ Lost Tribes of Israel,” 35, 56 (note). 

Lotus, 163, 384, 394, 437, 439. 

Love, 208, 211, 474. 

Lowder, Mr. J. p., 5S3. 

Lucky days and signs, 466-473. 

Lucy, Mr. Alfred, 633, 

Lu-wen, 503. 

Luzon, 246. 

Lyman, Prof. B. S„ 19 (note), 26 (note), 605. 


300. 

Macao, 566, 567. 

Mhcaroni, 422. 

Ma(jda,241. 

Mauda family, 274. 

McDoiigall, Captain, 593. 

Magatama, jewels, 46, 53, 93. 

I Magistrates, 684. See Laxos. 

I Magnet, 509. 

Mails, 590, 591 . gee Postman. 

Maimed persons, 472, 570, 600, 

Mam island, Hondo. 

Malays, 26 (note), 27, 87, 246. 

Males and females, 600, 601. 

Mandokoro, 140, 

Manganese, 603. 

Manners. 211, 223, 224, 361, 413. 423, 42S, 430, 
51T, 524, 528, 570. 

202-204, 224, 225, 598, 606, 607, 

Manure, 25, 546, 606. 

Maple-tree, 211 (note), 582. 

Maps, IT, 27, 55 (note), 66, 84 (note), 243, 286, 
363, 391, 392, 519, 547, 580, 5SS, 601, 605, 609. 

Marble, 603. 

Marco Polo, 176, 177, 247, 249, 5l2. 

Maria Imz, ship, 567. 

Marine. Sqq Xaval. 

Marriage, 32, 44, 58, 93, 94, lOS, 110, 115, 117, 
27T, 352, 43S, 467, 552, 560, 585. 

Martyrs, 266-259, 263, 305, 306, 554. 

Marhoka, 631, 532, 6S6. 

Masago, 127, 147, 148, 150. 

Masakado, 187, 188. 

Masses, Buddhist, 252, 285, 509. 

Matches, 357, 446. 

Matsudaira, 271, 

Matsudaira, Echizen no kami, 305, 308, 313. 
397,403. » > » r 

Matsudaira, Mochiakl, 428, 429, 525, 527, 528, 
533-535. 

Matsiimae, 299. 

Matsumoto, Br., 400. 

Matsnri, 513, 525. 

Matsuyama, 547. 

Maxims. See Proverbs. 

Maydda. See MaMa. 

Mayeshima, H., 691. 

Meals. See Diet. 

Mechanical arts, 202, 203, 226, 227, 355-358, 
‘364-366, 408, 613, 516-523, 607, 608, 

Medicine, 80, 206, 207, 467, 571. 

Medusa, Butch man-of-war, 593. 

Melons, 510. 

Memorial tablets, 439. 

Mendez Pinto. Bee Pinto. 

Merchants, 125, 132, 278, 337, 338, 426, m, 566, 
600. 

Mermaid, 390, 488, 521. 
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Monkeys, 24, 237, 382, 420, 495, 5 

Monks, 140,199,526. 

Monogatari, 40, 122, 213. 

Mon to. See Shin sect. * 
Momiments, 41, 157, 200, 203, 514, 
Memorial Stones. 

Monzeki teraple, 362, 563. 

I Moon-goddess, 49, 5S2. 

Morality, 80, 94, 209, 515, 569, 570, 
Morality in Yokohama, 209, 344. 

MOri Ariuori, 100 (note), 899, 400, 670 
MOri family, 238, 241, 275, 309, 310, 311, 


See Tomhs^ 


Mother’s memorial, 16S, 169, 170. 

'i- j Mountains, IS, 477. 

I Mourning iess, 438. ' 
i- I Motouri, 100, 300. 

Moxa, 207, 468. 

MnkOjima, 400. 

Mulberry, 46, 644, 682. 

Miinemori, 139. 

I Mungero Nakahama, 5S0. 

Munroe, Pror Henry S., 10, 20 („ote), 605. 
Murray, Dr. David, 563 (note). 

> Music, 47, 523, 525. 

! Muskets, 248. 

I Mustaches, 31, 217, 425, 478. 

Miitsii, 126. 

313, SIT, 318, 400, 562^. 
Mythical creatures, 47T-4SS, 525, 549 
Mythology, 43-53, 54-58, 72, 73, 526. * 

Nagare Kanjo, 168, 109, 170. 

Nagasaki, 240, 255, 256, 299, 391, 576 
Nagato. SeeC/idshiu. 

Nabeshima, 686. 

Nagoya, 546. 

Nai Dai Jin, 103, 230. 

Naiguai, 66, 67. 

Nakamura (soldier), 403, 404, 410-412, 423. 42T 
Nakamura (viHao*©). 23f{ * 
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iSTanzano, 144, 145, k , 

Nara, 110,111. 199, 213. * 0 (k>>ig),39 (note), 19( 

Nature, 473, 47-. lyC’' v '’■d ’ 

Naval architecture, 130, 177, 240, 250, 419, 579, 5 Island, gee Os. 

n;:;;-! hattleM30,137,138.139,m. 

SSw';? ■ SET”'"''" 

asg,'2 "■ "■ 

Notvsp.aper8, 319, 337, 342, 352, 6CS, 690, 591. Ocean, 18, 24, 60S. 
New-year’s-day, 340, 352, 502. Ochre, 003. 

Ng ; for this oomhiuation, see under 6. Odani' 544' 

Nlchiren, 103, 104, 105, 160. Odawm, 392, 649. 

Nichiren <i?ect, 233, 404. OrlP« 

„ OdS. Seeravf. 

Night scenes, 447, 450, 460, 528, 529. Officials, 103, 104, 140, It 

xiigori, the impure or soft souud of & conso- 349, 526, 536. 

naut, expressed in Japanese by two dots Ogaki, 267, 268, 394, 645. 
or a circle. CA^ or ehz by m’^ori become Ogasawara Morinori, 45 
jz; ho, ho, po; tsu, dzu; su, zu; ktt, gu; Oho. See 0. 

22, 446, 613. 

5®"’'°’®*’’®^- „ , Oji, 374, 400, 648 (note). 

Nthon Bashi, 309, 378. gjin^ TennO, 79, 117, 410. 

Mon Ouai Shi, 298, 299, 645. Sta the judge, 600-502. 

Nihongi,39,42,61. Ofcasaki, 2(i5r 

Nugata,673. Oki Island, 151. 

Oki, minister of edncati 

Ml, M. M. S. S. , 405. seior of state, 322, 5S6, 

Nin^o, 195. Okubo, Governor of Sad 

^inigi, 50, 51. 5kubo IchiO, 315, 548. 

Ni-Q, 380. (5kubo Toshimiti, 302, 3 

l^iphou. See Boizdo. 32i, 322, 399, 574-576. 

Nippon, 17. Omens, 46, 56, 57, 64, 77, : 

Nirvana, 158, 160, 161, 340, 3S7, 437. 473, 

Nitsiiki, 364, 365. Ometsiik^. See Spies. 

Nitta Toshisada, 154, 155, 1S2, 184, 189, 190, (5mi, 418, 544, 545. 

404, 419 (note), 422. Oinura, 250, 253. 

No, J apanese particle of, sometimes omitted, Ondda, tJ. S, a, 329, 592. 
sometimes expressed. D.g., Fujiyama or Onzia Dai Gaku. See “ 
Fuji no yania, . 

Nobles, 93; orders of, 103; families, lOS; Ono,531. 

number, 600. Oo, sound of 00 in hoot. 

Nobori, 439, 463. Open ports, 306, 312, 317, , 

Nobunaga, 236, 238, 250, 270, 275, 276. 604. 

Norimono, 417. Opium, 570. 

North-east, 472, Opium War, 418. 

Northern dynasty, 189, 192. Oranges, 331, 428, 430, 431 

Numadzii, 548. Ordeal, 92. 

Numagawa, Mr., 523. Oregonian, P. M. S. S., 40’ 

Nunneries. See Convents. Origin of AihO, 28 ; of IS 

Nuns, 139 (note), 176 (note), 199, 600. dians, 479. 

Nursery rhymes, 405. 5ael era, 103, 104, 300, 578 





Otokoclate, 279. 

Otsn. See Shiga. 

0 wari family, 2T3, 546, 540. 

0\Y.o. See O. 

Ox, 24, 3S2, 49T, 49S, 509, 580, GOT. 

Oyama, 154. 

Oye, no Hiromoto, 141, 143. 

Oye Takix, 33S. 

Ozaka, 56, 232, 233, 234, 240, 25 
313,314,407,408. 

P is the second modification 
the first of 6. Probably 
word begins with y: 
or children's words. 

compound word is the strengtheiTiuc. cf .. ' 
vowel and an aspirate into two explosives' 
a sign of careless speaking, and lack of 
cultivation. The repetition of the vowel 
and aspirate is the mark of good lincrual ‘ 
breeding. ^Vihon and Yohodo of the Japa- 
»ese gentleman are far more elegant than 
Mppon and Fuppodo of the common jiTo^ ' 


r,n ^ ^ Pranklin, Hon., 401. 

no pure Japanese Pigeon, 127, 128 (noteV '' 8 i 
P except onomatopee, Pilgrims, 200 , 205 , 2 M ^ « 

• *“ * I K'Io'T, 190, 309, sot SSL 

. “ nf a I Pillow's, 423, 497. 

Pine-trees, 358, 581. 

Pinto, 247, 248, 249. 

Pipes, 30,33,347,421,423, 500. 
t" I Pb-ates, 119, 246. 

of the Japa- Pith fiow'ers, 380. 

Plows, 607. 

Plum-tree blossoms, 384, 428 , 4 
I Plumbago, 602. 

' Poetry, 145, 210, 265, 457 , 611, 51 

Police, 350, 550, 598. 

Polo, 529, 630. 

Polygamy, 32, 108, 209, 211, 241 
Pope, 250, ’ 

oot Population, 600, 601 , 605. 

3S1, 392, 480. Porcelain, 423, 617, 630, 64«, 616 

Portman, Mr., 340. ’ 

Portuguese, 243, 247-263, 545 , 57 
Postal cards, 591. 

Postal statistics, 590, 501 . 
Posthumous names and titles i 
fij. I'<^stnian,542,546,590,591. ’’ 

Post-offices, 590, 591. 
Post-relays, 264. 

? 317, 677. Potatoes, 355 . 

508. Prayers, 34, 89, 92, 98 , 99 , 153, 150 

170, 181, 22S, 347, 3S2, 410, 419 ♦ 
Praying machines, 3 S 2 , 3S9. ’ ' 

Preaching, 510, 611 , 523. 

Presents, 422, 430, 617, 620, 539. 
Press, the. See iiewspa2)ers. 
Pnests. S&e Bonzes, SHiUd, 
Princes of the blood, 109, 116 56- 
590,691,608,196 (note). 
Printing, 351 , 492, 620 , 548. 

Pnsone, 165, 184. 568, 569, 572 , 588 

. 329 . 347 , 348 . ^ 

ftostitntes, 139, 195, 405, 666, 572.'' 
57 KSJ 1 Protestant Christians, 578. 

0(,661. Proverbs, 146, 876. 437, 457, 498, 60 

t'rovinces, names of, 74 , 601 . 
Pruyn, Hon. Hobert H., 401, 594, 5 

1 Pseudo-mikado, 188 . ^ 
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rullniaii car?, S34. 

Punchy The Japan, 352. 

Puns, 304, 3T3, 4G5, 4<>9, 4T1. 

Purgatory, l(>0, ITO, 228. 

Purple, 4G7, 499. 

Q. See Kin, Kua, or Ka, 

Quauan, See Knanon. 

Quarter-staff, 219. 

(iiiartz, con. See Cnjstal 
Quicksilver, 002-005. 

Quivers, 22T. 

R ill ri sounds like dr. ^ 

Rabbit or hare, 420, 495, 582. 

Races in Japan, 2T, SO. 

Radishes, 365, 409, 410, 501. 

Rai Sanyo, 155, 29S, 

Raibio, 670, 

Raiden, 484-4S6. 

RaikO, 491, 492. 

Railways, 343, 351, 361, 473, 614, 550, 505. 
Rain, 479, 589. 

Rain-coat, 90, 265. 

Ranks, 103, 237, 276, 321, 323, 324. 

Ranters, 163. 

Ratification of the treaties, 306, 312, 317, 
Rationalists, 52, 53, 58. 

Rats, 400, 449, 450. 

Rebellion. See ZnmrrectioTis. 

Reception of Perry, 303, 304, 329, 347, 348. 
Reception at Washington, 324. 

Red tape, 349. 

Refreshments, 428, 431. See Diet, Dimier. 
Regalia of the Japanese sovereigns, 50, 58, 
61, 122, 136, 139, 184. 

Regents, 79, 109, 110, 244, 266, 305. 

Relay towns, 264, 422. 

Relics, 40, 111 (note). 

Religion, 33, 34, 52, 61, 80, S3, 88, 89, 92, 96, 96- 
100, 158-175, 300, 301, 323, 555, 561, 578. 
Remington rifles, 411, 

RenniO, 173. 

Rents of land, 535, 606. 

Representative government, 566, 574. 
Resemblances between Buddhism and Ro- 
man Christianity, 252. 

Revenge, 135-139, 222, 474. 

Revenue, 109, 140, 273, 274, 275, 278, 59S. See 
Taxes. 

Revivals of pure Shinto, 300; of ancient 
learning, 298 ; of Buddhism, 163. 

Rice, 30, 48, 49, 63, 104, 107, 143, 273, 27$, 356, 
372, 381, 409, 415, 418, 423, 470, 496, 609, 515, 
623, 586, 605-607. 

Richardson, Mr., 359, 692, 

Riddles, 465. 

Riding, 366, 52$, 529. ’ 

Rifles, 311, 350, 513, 596. 


Rinnoji no miya, 2S5. 

Rio, }04, 425. 610 . 

Rip Van Winkle myths, 498, 502, 503. 

Riu Kin. See Liu Kiu. 

Rivers of Japan, 20. 

Roads, 267, 283, 340, 353-362, 411, 412, 417, 418, 
541-550, 608. See Railways. 

Robbers, 120, 140, 195, 389, 390, 546. 

RokngO River, 360. 

Roman Catholicism and Buddhism, resem- 
blances, 252. 

Roman letters, 591. 

ROnin, 223, 27S, 307, 309, 315, 316, 373, 574. 
Roofs, 90, 280, 290, 3S2. See ThaUh. 

Rooms, 205, 435. 

Roses, 505. 

Rosaries, beads, 165, 169, 262, 379, 383, 406, 
426. 

Russians, 299, 331, 837, 348, 350, 486, 577, 
Rutgers College, 431, 633 (note), 563 (note). 

S, always sibilant, as s in sip. In combina- 
tion, z. See under J and Z. 

Sabae, 474, 6.31, 586. 

Sabbath, 426, 439. 

Sacrifices, hnraan, 92; animals, 98. 

Sadamori, 188 (note). 

Sado, 22, 157, 283, 604. 

Sadowara, on map. See Miyazaki. 

I Saddles, 427. 

Saga, 676. 

Sagami, 64, 70, 131, 132, 262, 573. 

Saghalin, 17, 299, 505, GOO. 

SaigO Kichinosuke, 302, 312, 316. 

SaigO Yorimichi, 218, 563, 675, 577. 

Saikei, or SaikiO. See Kioto. 

Sailors, native, 246, 353, 493. 

Sailors, foreign, 347, 350, 493, 542. 

Sajima, 188 (note). 

Sakadori, 637. 

Sake, 31, 207, 203, 331, 357, 48S, 

Sakurada Avenue, 307, 304. 

Salt, 97, 387, 442, 467, 470, 511, 603. 
Salt-making, 546. 

Sama, title, 39 (note), 237. 

Saradshima, 400. 

Samisen, 364, 408. 

Sara Patch, 548, 580. 

Samurai, 83, 106, 108, 278, 426, 574, 600. 
Sandals, 350, 3S0. 

Sandwich Islands, 579-581. 

San^tomo, 148, 

SaujO Saudyoshi, 309, 313, 563. 

Sankd,273, 397. 

Sanskrit, 162, 169, 245, 387, 440. 

Sapporo, 608. 

Saratoga, Cape, 329. 

Saris, 261, 

Sasaki Gonroku, 424, 513, 616, 537, 
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Satow Mr. Ernest, 26, S9, 96, 100, 29S, 305 

\I30i6)* 

Satsnma, Prince of, 302,592, 593. * 

Satsuraa, elan, 267, 269, 274, 276, 277, 800, 301. 

302, 812, 313, 321, 5T1, 592, 593. 

Savatier’s, Eniiraeratio, 23, 24. 

Sawa Nobuyoshi, 309. 

Sawiiij?, 365. 

Sayoiiara, 359, 413, 418, 541, 

“®’ 12S.1«.205, 

Science, 477, 4T8, 488. 

Scissors, 357. 

Scolding, 444, 497, 

Screens, 317, 364, 422, 523, 581, 582. 

Scuiiiiig, 33, 331, 332, 406. 

Sculpture, See Carving, 

Sea-god, 498. 

Seal of blood, 256, 285. 

Seasons, 25, 688, 590. 

Sea-weed, 25, 90, 494. 

Sects of Buddhism, 162, 163, 164 175 
Secular emperor, 140, iss. ’ 

Sei-i Tai Shogun, 142, 274, 312, 313 
Seki. See GaUs. 

Se^^ahara. 222. 255, 268. 269. 278. 

Sem m an . See Bayxetmio, 

Semirctmia, French man-of-war, 593 
Sendai, 586. 

Seppuku, 166, 190, 221, 240, 272, 314, 511 
Serpents. See Snahs, 

Servants, 342, 443-445. 

Servility, 255, 430. 

Sesammti Orientalis, 380. 

S^to uchi. See InlaTici Sea, 

Settsii, 62, 409, 

Shaka. See FmcUha, 

Sheep, 606, ■ 

Shells, 210, 406, '407, 459, 499, 

' 53S. 'incoi-pbrated witB 

Shepiiera. Colonel Chariea 0.,m SOS 
Sbi. Seeanae.-.7i. --"'.SbS. 

Shibn.287,2S8.289.290. 

Shtorta Kateniyb, 230. 238, 239, 240, 241, 435, 

Shigirnori, 419. 

Shikkeii, 160. 

Shikoku, 113, 277,581’ -.1 
■■ ShimaharafSS?.’ ' ' ' " " 


j Shimojo,Hr.,54r. 

SWmonosbki, 135, 139. 311, 377, 392, 576, 593- 

Shinagawa, 362. 

Shinano, 72, 267 (note), 573, 60S. 

Shinno, 187. 

Shinran, 170, 400, 53S. 

Shin sect, 170 , 173 , 174 , 233, 234 . 

Shinto, SS ; model of temple, 90 • festivals oo 

jShiro yama. Seeifatean. ■ 

ShOdO,2S4. 

Shoes, 357. 

Shogun, 66, 142, 156, 197, 273 313. 

ShOgunate. See Bakufu. 

Shutoku, 188. 

Si. See under >8/w. 

Siam, 111, 246. 

Siberia, 26, 27, 364. 

Sidotte, Abbe, 262, 263, 

Silk, S3 (note), 607. 

Silver, 602-605, 60 S. 

Si«giug-girls. See Geiaha, 

Single combats, 3S9, 218. 

Sitting posture, 31, 366, 365, 413. 421, 445 

Six guards, 275. .--r.t®. 

Slavery, 570. 

Siave-trade, 244, 248, 254, 666, 667. 

Sleep, 421, 423, 46S, 472. 

Small-pox, 46S, 470, 649 

Smoking, 25S, 347. 372, 421, 600. 501, 528. 632. 

Snakes, 58, 389, 510, 525 

® -"sS, So!® «9. 540 

Snow-shoes, 421 , 542. 

So fomily, 242. 

Soap, 366, 546. 

Social cnstoms, 32-34, 53, 93, 94 t0S-inr ira 

Soil, 19, 20, 91, 296, 605-607. 

Soldiers, 366. 

Solomon, the Japanese, 500-502 

So^g^ 34, 47. 332,401, 402,432 (note), 454, 496, 

Sosanoo, 45, 48, 49. 

Sovereign?!, list of, 123. 

Soul, 460, 472. 

Southern dynasty, ISS, 1S9, 192 

Soy (shOyu), 208, 357, 455, 496 * 

Spaniards, 250, 255, 258, 577 
Sparrows, 223, 605, 527. 
i’Sj^ar exerdise, 403. 



T in combiaation, 

Tables, 260, 423, 424, 533, 541. 

Tablets, 289, 381, 383, 440. 

Tachibana hime, 70. 

Tachibana, 70. 

TaOamori, 118. 

TaikO, 237. See EideyosM. 

Taikun, 273 (note), 2SC, 2S7, 295, 304467. 
Taira family, 109, 115-139, 18S, 214, 215, 216, 
229, 230,406,419, 617. 

Taka Island, 181. 

Takanawa, 362,400. 

Takashimaya, Mr., 334. 

Takeda,217. 

Takefu, 170, 419, 422, 423, 541. 

Takenouchi, 79,“ 419 (note). 

JTaihawflr, steamer, 593. 

Tales. See FolWore. 

Tamagushi, 46, 

Tamdtomo, 121, 122. 

Tamara, 28. 

Tancrede, French man-of-war, 693. 
Tan^gashima, 248. 

Tanners. See Fto. 

Tartars, 35. 

Tartaiy, 176-181. 

Tatsu no kuchi, 177. 

Tattooing, 32, 612. 

Taxes, 63, 104, 106, 107, 140, 141, 1^1, 20S, 2L 



Timber, 22, 4 I 8 , 533. 

Time, 63, 113, 421. 

Till, 603, 605. 

Titles, 103, 197, 2T6, 321. 
Titsiiigh, 207 (note). 

Toba, 123, 411, 412. 

Tobacco, 26S, 500, 501, 670. 
Togo (mountain passes), 71 , 1 
TOjin, 420, 512, 616, 647. 
TOkaicIO, 346, 34S, 353^62, 404 
Tokei; another prouuuciat 
which see. 

Tokimasa, 129, 141, 147 , 148 
Tokiniuiie, 157, 106, 176. 
TOkiO, 363-403, 550, 663. 
Tokiwa, 124, 545. 

Tokiyori, 149, 165. 

Tokouoma, 31, 219 . 

Tokugawa, 67, 157, 270-274, 28 ' 

Tombs of emperors, 62 , 157 . 
Tombs of shoguns, 284-290. 
Tombstones, 514. 

“Tommy,” 401. 

Tomoye, 135 (note), 458. 
Tont%awa, 394. 

Tongue, 44, 511. 

Tops, 469. 

Tori, 866, 550, 603, 

Torii, 98, 252. 

Toronosqni. See Kato Jara®,. 

Tosa, 312,313,686. 

Totnmi, 546. 

Tow-path, 426, 427 , 

Toyotomi. 28T. See mrnoaM 

Toys, 866. 379,45^65. 

Tozama, 275. 

Trade-dollars, 407. 

Trades, 203 - 205 , 279, 2 S 0 , 355 gfifi 

Tr«e,.^U9,lTMl’2. 4^,17 


’Twins, 46S. 

Two-sworded men. See Smnm 
Tycoon. See SMffun, 

Types of faces, *29, 30, 86, ST 

Typhoon, 176, 178,181, 477,625,1; 

U, pronounced as « in rule, or m 
XTchida, 320. 

I Uguisu. Sec Cuelvo. 

VJi, 61. 

Ukeniochi, 49 , 410 (note). 
Umbrellas, 356, 435. 

United States, relations with .lap 
847, 40(), 401, 577, 591, 598-5‘)5. 

I mversity. See lnq)eruil College 

TTnlc-Ar 1K>T 


Japanese. 

van Reed, E., 592 , 603 . 

VanValkenbergh.(3eaeral,40 

Vasco da Gama, 247 

Vendetta. SeeJievam. 
Venice of Japaji, 240. See Ozc 

Venison, 390. 

Vermicelli, 422. 

Vices, ancient, 94 . 

Vienna Exposition, 405 (note), 
Ij’ 28. 346, am, 600 , eoc 

V f 60,94,209,371, 481, 566, 556 
Visitors, 430, 467, 468, in. ’ 

V olcanoes, 20 , 21 . 

100 (note 


See under If: 


Wakamatsh, 315, 366. 
Wakizashi. See Dirk 
waiters, Mr., 262. 
Wani, 83. 

War, 19T. 

Wash, 494. 

Washington, 624, 646 . 
Watches, 334. 

Water, stealing, 63, 04. 
Water-courses, 63 , 64 9 
t,:^:Watgoh,Mr.R.a,56t 




